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PREFACE. 


The  circumstances  in  which  a Second  Volume  of  the  Wesleyan 
Review  is  brought  to  a conclusion,  are  full  of  promise  for  the  cause 
with  which  it  is  connected.  It  has  been  honoured  with  increasing 
acceptance  by  the  more  educated  and  intelligent  class  of  liberal- 
minded  Methodists ; and  the  events  of  the  year  now  di-awing  to  a 
close,  enable  its  conductors  to  pledge  themselves,  without  fear  of 
disappointment,  that  the  Third  Volume  shall  be  superior  to  the 
second.  The  course  of  Providential  occurrence,  ~ &d  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  sound  principles,  in  the  Wesleyan  Body,  warrant 
the  boast  that  the  intellectual  resources  at  our  disposal,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  are  largely  on  the  increase. 

One  fault,  and  one  fault  only,  has  been  found  with  the  contents  of  the 
Review.  Disappointment  has  been  expressed  that  more  space  is  not 
allotted  to  the  great  Methodist  controversy.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this 
objection  has  not  proceeded  from  a quarter  directly  concerned  in  that 
struggle.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  never  designed  that  these  pages 
should  be  a vehicle  for  mere  agitation,  how  defensible  soever.  There 
are  other  mediums  for  that.  The  main  object  in  establishing  the 
Review,  was  to  afford  well-educated  Methodists  a periodical  publica- 
tion wliich  should  tend  to  cidtivate  their  literary  taste,  to  inform  thenn^ 


of  what  is  passing  in  the  learned  world,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  with 
sound  principles.  We  trust  that  these  ends  have  already,  in  some 
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degree,  been  attained,  and  that,  in  years  to  come,  by  the  increasing 
merit  of  the  work  and  by  the  augmented  patronage  of  the  public,  they 
will  be  yet  more  fully  and  extensively  secured. 

A change  has  been  suggested  in  the  title,  as  more  expressive  of  the 
wide  range  of  topics  usually  discussed.  For  the  future,  it  will  be 
styled  the  British  Monthly  Keview,  but  it  will  continue  to  be 
characterised  by  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  present  publication. 


November  28,  1851. 
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CHRISTIAN  DISCIPLINE.* 


We  have  seen  (p.  550,  vol.  I.)  that  the  idea  of  founding  a kingdom 
which  should  take  in  all  nations,  and  last  through  all  time,  was  something 
new — not  even  known  in  theory  ; that  this  idea  belongs  exclusively  to 
Christianity ; that  it  can  be  realised  only  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  to  God,  since  the  power  which  subdues  us  is  the  same  which 
attracts,  which  draws  the  heart  with  all  its  affections  to  God  as  its 
supreme  and  final  object,  and,  by  uniting  him  to,  becomes  the  bond  of 
union  among  all  who  partake  his  image ; that  it  is  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  been  reconciled  and  sanctified,  that  we  must  seek  and 
find  those  principles  which  point  to  an  outward  and  visible  fellowship  ; 
that  the  mutual  recognition  of  these  principles  necessarily  leads  to 
organisation ; that  this  organisation  it  is  which  we  call  the 
church,  as  inclusive  of  the  whole  body  of  believers;  that  this 
church  divides  itself  into  separate  and  distinct  communities,  accord- 
ing to  geographical  limits  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  other 
relative  circumstances ; that,  while  there  is  something  grand  in 
the  idea  of  one  universal  church,  enfolding  within  itself  all  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world,  yet  there  is  nothing  repugnant  in 
supposing  that  each  congregation  may  possess  an  independent 
existence  and  adopt  an  independent  line  of  action ; that  the 
Christian  Testament  rather  favours  this  idea  ; that  a simple  induction 
of  facts  shows  us,  that  the  primitive  churches  were  so  many  Christian 
republics,  self-sustained,  seff-govemed,  and  possessing  in  themselves  all 
the  resources  necessary  for  their  consolidation  and  perpetuity ; that, 
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for  the  existence  of  these  churches,  is  required  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  virtue  ; that,  in  proportion  as  any  individual  community  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  pmdty  and  its  piety,  will  its  members  be  forward  not 
to  break  loose  from  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  order  of  his  house, 
but  rather  cheerfully  to  render  submission  to  his  sceptre  and  obedience 
to  his  laws ; that,  having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  spiritual  and  inde- 
pendent nature  of  the  Saviour’s  kingdom,  we  naturally  expect  that  its 
government  vdll  correspond  to  its  constitution  ; that,  while  there 
may  be  points  of  affinity  and  agreement  between  the  government  of  a 
well-ordered  state  and  the  internal  administration  of  God’s  house,  if 
we  attempt  to  regulate  the  latter  by  the  former,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  numberless  elements  of  direct  antagonism  ; that 
the  Christian  Testament  is  the  statute-book  of  the  Christian  kingdom  ; 
that  the  church  is  not  called  to  frame  laws,  but  simply  to  execute  the 
laws  as  they  already  exist ; and  that  the  laws  are  as  immutable  as  the 
institution  is  imperishable. 

We  have  seen  that  the  divinum  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  no 
one  particular  system  ; that  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  Independency 
might  all,  in  a modified  degree,  obtain  in  the  apostolic  church ; that 
this  fact  leaves  the  question  of  order  and  of  government  wholly  unaf- 
fected • that,  whatever  ecclesiastical  platform  we  adopt,  the  law 
remains  the  same  ; that  the  mind  of  Christ  is  revealed  in  the  Book  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  decisions  of  that  book  we  must  bow ; that  there 
must  be  no  forced  interpretation — nothing  assumed  as  a premise 
which  is  not  self-evident  as  any  mathematical  axiom ; that  the  book 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself ; that  its  facts  are  sufficiently 
plain  and  sufficiently  many  on  which  to  rest  our  conclusions ; that,  if 
there  be  a discrepancy  between  our  conclusions  and  the  facts  of  the 
book,  then  either  the  statements  are  not  true  or  our  conclusions  are 
false.  To  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  we  now  proceed. 

In  common  with  most  writers  on  the  subject,  IMr.  Barrett  begins 
his  argument  at  a point  anterior  to  the  development  of  the  new 
economy.  He  concedes  that  the  term  church,  in  the  New  Testament, 
“ is  generally  applied  either  to  the  whole  number  of  believers,  ccm- 
prising  those  who  are  militant  upon  earth,  and  those  who  are  saved  in 
heaven,  or  to  a distinct  congregation  or  assembly  in  which  the  Word 
of  God  is  preached,  and  all  other  ordinances  administered ; ” but,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  Matthew, 
xviii.,  lo — 18,  “Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  binn  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ; but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  may  be  established ; and  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
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hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  ; hut  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a heathen  man  and  a publican  ; ” he  tells 
us  that  “ Our  Lord  prospectively  spoke  of  the  church  as  it  was  to 
exist  in  its  complete  condition  under  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles ; ” 
that  Christ  had  not  yet  defined  his  Church;  that,  after  the  appoint- 
ment and  ordination  of  elders,  to  them  was  committed  the  oversight 
of  the  flock ; that  it  devolved  on  them  especially  to  rule  and  teach ; 
and  that  because  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles,  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  and  planting  churches,  uniformly  went  Jirst  into  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  therefore  those  passages  must  have  reference  to  synagogue- 
practice  in  dealing  with  oflfences  ; that,  in  the  J ewish  Church,  or  syna- 
gogue, “ besides  the  common  people,  there  was  a Council  of  Elders, 
presided  over  by  a ruler,  one  of  themselves  ; that  they  adjudicated 
upon  all  matters  of  disputed  doctrine,  and,  if  required,  discipline  ; that 
their  judgment  was  final,  except  when  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Great 
Council  or  Sanhedrim  ; ” and  then,  letting  go  the  chain  of  his  argu- 
ment, proudly  leaps  to  the  conclusion,  that  “the  respotisible  and 
eocecutive  organ  of  administration  is  the  eldership.”  We  scarcely  know 
whether  to  smile  at  the  weakness,  or  to  hold  in  contempt  the 
sophistry,  of  the  man  who  could  thus  seek  to  impose  on  the  common 
sense  of  the  world.  The  Jewish  synagogue  held  out  no  model  for  the 
platform  of  the  Christian  Church  either  in  its  worship  or  in  its  discip- 
line. Besides,  in  the  synagogue,  there  was  the  popular  element.  The 
Council  of  Elders  was  only  something  besides  the  common  people,  not 
something  above  them  and  independent  of  them.  And  hence,  with 
marvellous  inconsistency,  IVIr.  Barrett  informs  us,  “Tell  it  to  the 
church,  does  not  mean,  tell  it  to  all  the  people  alone.”  Who  ever 
said  that  it  did  ? Who  ever  conceived  that  a church  was  a complete 
institution  independently  of  its  bishops  and  deacons  ? He  goes  a 
step  farther,  and  says  that  neither  does  it  mean,  “ TeU  it  to  all  the 
ministers  alone.”  Who  ever  said  that  it  did  ? Into  whose  head  or 
heart  did  the  thought  ever  enter,  that  there  could  be  a church  without 
members  to  constitute  it?  But  suddenly  his  soul  becomes  flooded 
with  light,  and  he  discovers  that  it  means  “simply  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Christian  society,  that  its  decision  may  be  brought 
to  bear  according  to  the  form  and  functions  of  its  constitution ; ” that 
is,  according  to  a recogmsed  constitution  of  the  society,  before  whose 
members  it  is  brought,  and  by  whose  judgment  and  vote  it  is  deter- 
mined. If  not,  why  bring  the  matter  before  the  society?  And  if 
the  decision  rest  with  them,  what  becomes  of  the  main  position,  “ that 
the  responsible  and  executive  organ  of  administration  is  the  Eldership  ? ” 
Such  is  a specimen  of  the  reasoning  and  argument  of  a man,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  a great  community,  has  set  himself  up  as  a teacher  of 
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those  laws  by  which  that  community  in  its  corporate  character  is  to 
be  governed. 

In  commenting  on  the  request  preferred  to  the  Saviour  by  the 
mother  of  Zebedee’s  children,  Mr.  Barrett  makes  Our  Lord  say,  in  his 
reply,  “ There  shall  be  persons  holding  a place  to  which  deference  is 
due ; but  the  appointment  shall  take  place  under  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  the  Father  and  the  Son,”  and  “ that  this  position  should  be 
gained  under  the  providential  direction  of  the  Father  by  suffering  and 
service.”  But  he  tells  us,  that  human  wisdom  repudiates  the  lesson, 
and  frames  its  own  notions  of  liberty  and  authority  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  carnal  temper;  which,  not  content  with  its  own 
domain,  would  intrude  upon  that  of  religion.”  To  correct  this  spirit 
of  intrusion,  he  introduces  the  words  of  St.  James  : “Where  envying 
and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work ; but  the  wisdom 
THAT  IS  FROM  ABOVE  IS  FIRST  PURE,  THEN  PEACEABLE,  GENTLE,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated ; full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrisy  ; ” and  finds  that,  in  these  words,  “ there  is 
involved  another  germinant  principle  in  church  government ; 
namely,  that  the  ministry  makes  the  chv/rch,  rather  than  the  church  the 
ministry  I ” Oould  anything  be  more  absurd  ? In  the  passages  which 
he  has  selected,  neither  is  Christ  nor  the  Apostle  treating  of  the 
subject  of  discipline.  The  great  lesson  inculcated  by  the  Saviour  on 
his  aspiring  followers,  was,  that  his  new  and  spiritual  kingdom  could 
offer  no  room  for  the  gratification  of  the  spirit  of  ambition ; while  the 
Apostle  is  merely  adverting  to  certain  acts  of  inconsistency  in  the 
mutual  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  But  to  tell  us  that  the 
words  of  James,  or  the  words  of  any  of  the  Apostles,  contain  the 
germinant  principle,  that  “the  ministry  makes  the  church,  rather 
than  the  church  the  ministry,”  is  a position  which  we  meet  with  the 
most  unqualified  contradiction.  The  very  reverse  of  the  position  is 
true.  There  was  a church  before  there  was  a ministry ; and  the 
ministry  grows  out  of  the  church,  not  the  church  out  of  the  ministry. 
What,  then,  must  we  think  of  the  logic  of  Mr.  Barrett,  when  he  first 
commits  to  writing,  and  then  to  the  printed  page,  that,  “ humanly 
speaking,  the  ministry  is  the  centre  of  light  and  power ; ” that  “ it 
detracts  nothing  from  this  truth,  when  some  persons  say  that  they 
were  converted  by  other  and  subordinate  agency  ; for  the  rule  is, 
whatever  the  exception  may  be,  that  subordinate  agents,  too,  are 
previously  gifted  or  trained  by  ministerial  counsel  and  teaching 
and  that  “ everything  flows  from  this  source  ! ” How  directly  at 
variance  is  all  this  with  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant ! What  an  insult  does  it  offer  to  the  judgment  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  most  unlettered  Christian  that  has  a place  in  the  Church 
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of  Christ ! And  yet  this  is  “ a foundation  principle,”  and,  from  “ its 
connection  with  the  counsel  of  peace,”  insures  “in  all  true  churches 
a fatherly,  rather  than  imperious  and  Gentile,  rule  ! ” W e have  no 
patience  with  such  trifling. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  In  the  Parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins  and”of  the 
Talents,  Mr.  Barrett  has  discovered — no  doubt  by  some  special  super- 
natural light  and  revelation — ^that  “the  V'irgins’  lamps  represent 
ministerial  light,  failing  or  quenchless,  according  as  borne  by  the  wise 
or  the  foolish ;”  and  that  the  servant  to  whom  the  talents  were 
entrusted,  was  set  “ over  the  household,  to  denote  his  relation  to  other 
servants  and  all  those  who  comprise  it that  he  was  so  “ placed 
over  by  the  supreme  authority,  and  therefore  it  was  a place  not  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  struggled  for,  but  submissively  taken ;”  that  his  office 
was  to  feed,  govern,  decide  in  due  seasons,  and  keep  order,  till  his 
lord  appears.”  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  these 
Parables  were  addressed,  not  to  the  heads,  chiefs,  or  rulers  of  the 
Church,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  but  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
people,  and  were  designed  to  bear  practically  on  their  heart  and  cha- 
racter, in  connection  with  the  passing  away  of  the  old  economy,  and 
the  introduction  and  progressive  development  of  the  new  dispensation. 
The  Parable  of  the  Talents  goes  to  intimate,  that  the  reward  depends 
upon  the  motives  from  which  men  act,  not  upon  the  amount  of  their 
labours,  except  so  far  as  this  might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of 
the  heart ; while  that  of  the  Virgins  was  designed  to  set  visibly  before 
the  minds  of  the  disciples,  the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the 
uncertain  time  of  Christ’s  second  advent ; and  neither  of  them  has  the 
remotest  reference  to  official  character  or  official  function.  A Tnan 
who  can  be  guilty  of  so  grossly  misapprehending  the  meaning  of  Our 
Lord’s  simplest  parables,  and  of  so  entirely  overlooking  their  clearly- 
indicated  design,  shows  that  “the  ministerial  counsel  and  teaching” 
by  which  he  was  “previously  gifted  or  trained,”  was  either  sadly 
defective,  or  that  it  had  a most  unsuccessful  pupil  with  whom  to  deal. 
Mr.  Barrett  has  still  need  that  some  one  teach  him  which  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  We  pity  the  people 
who  are  doomed  to  receive  instruction  from  his  lips.  Barren  and 
parched  must  be  the  pasture  into  which  the  flock  are  led.  If  these 
printed  dissertations  be  a specimen  of  his  teaching,  it  will  be  long 
before  the  mind  can  be  illumined,  or  the  understanding  convinced, 
or  the  heart  impressed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  ecclesiastical  expositor.  He 
thinks  that  in  these  three  passages,  taken  in  connection  with  the  great 
commission  given  to  his  Apostles,  Our  Lord  lays  down  the  principles 
on  which  the  Apostles  might  fall  back  in  framing  his  church,  and  in 
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devising  minor  and  special  principles — the  principles  of  purity,  peace, 
order,  and  expansion.  He  is  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  these  condi- 
tions are  most  happily  fulfilled  in  the  Wesleyan  communion ; that 
the  Rules  of  the  Society  are  all-sufficient  for  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  body ; that  no  encouragement — ^no,  not  even  the  least — has 
been  given  to  invidious  distinctions  and  pre-eminence  arising  from 
mere  rank ; that  every  one  has  risen  into  his  present  position  by  the 
force  of  pure  merit,  founded  on  extraordinary  and  self-denying  service  ; 
that  the  palpable  and  avowed  object  of  the  legislation  of  the  body 
has  been  to  furnish  to  all  its  societies  the  right  ministry,  and,  as  to 
varied  ministerial  gifts,  their  appropriate  distribution,  at  the  proper 
season,  to  the  proper  place  ; and  that  the  main  spirit  of  the  body 
from  the  very  first  has  been  its  spirit  of  aggression  upon  the  world,  its  ■ 

ardent  desire  to  extend  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  what  does  he  mean, 
when,  under  the  head  of  purity,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Wesleyan  body 
have  been  “accused  rather  for  putting  away  too  many,  than  for 
retaining  them?”  In  what  sense  have  the  individuals  to  whom  he 
refers,  been  either  “immoral  or  unfaithful ?”  Is  it  an  act  of  immo- 
rality in  any  man  to  utter  his  own  free  thoughts  on  any  subject  affect- 
ing the  more  healthful  action  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  1 Is  it 
an  act  of  unfaithfulness  in  either  ministers  or  laymen  to  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  despotism  of  men  who  are  nothing  more  than  their 
equals,  and  whose  assumed  authority  is  an  act  of  daring  usurpation  ? » 

Popery  has  its  seat  not  more  in  Rome  than  in  London  ; and  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  may  have  their  echo  within  the  walls  of  the 
Conference.  Any  attempt  to  fetter  the  spirit  of  man,  is  to  be  dreaded 
as  an  invasion  of  the  eternal  rights  of  our  humanity ; and  therefore 
every  struggle  for  freedom  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  struggle  of  an 
inward  light  for  its  farther  and  fuller  development.  Never  was  there 
greater  injustice  done  to  honest  and  independent  men,  than  was  done 
to  the  expelled  members  of  the  Wesleyan  family.  Never  did  men 
suffer  under  a more  cruel  tyranny — all  the  more  cruel  and  all  the  more 
crushing,  that  it  was  inflicted  in  the  sacred  name  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
within  a professedly  Christian  Church,  where,  if  anywhere,  freedom  of 
conscience  should  find  a sanctuary  and  a shrine.  If  Wesleyanism 
does  not  quickly  retrace  her  steps,  her  doom  is  sealed,  her  days  are 
numbered.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  despotism  shall  no  longer 
reign,  and  its  death-kneU  shall  soon  be  heard  through  God’s  free 
world  ! 

In  treating  of  Christian  discipline,  we  must  take  a more  advanced 
point  than  our  author.  We  must  take  the  church  not  at  its  transi- 
tion point,  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  condition,  but  when  she 
has  put  on  the  Christian  element  altogether,  and  when  her  develop- 
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ment  is  brought  into  view,  under  the  guidance  and  application  of  those 
principles  which  are  inseparable  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Book  and 
the  character  of  Christ’s  disciples.  We  find  a community  of  believers, 
whose  bond  of  union  is  the  oneness  of  their  faith  in  the  same  cardinal 
truths,  with  the  oneness  of  their  spirit  as  all  reconciled  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  God  himself.  From  this  faith  some  may  deviate 
or  depart ; that  harmony  they  may  disturb  by  the  contrariety  of 
their  temper  and  disposition ; this  unity  they  may  destroy  by  creat- 
ing schism  or  promoting  division.  Are  they  under  law  ? And  is  the 
law  such  as  to  reach  their  particular  ofience  ? We  have  seen  that  the 
very  existence  of  a kingdom  involves  the  existence  of  law ; and  that 
the  law  must  be  equal  to  all  that  is  required  to  maintain  the  order 
and  perpetuate  the  wellbeing  of  the  great  commonwealth.  But  by 
whom  is  the  law  to  be  administered  h By  the  clergy  alone  1 or  by  the 
people  alone  % or  by  a joiut  participation  of  privilege  and  of  power  ? 
These  simple  questions  will  be  best  answered  by  asking — To  whom  was 
the  man  of  incest  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  amenable  ? To  the  Apos- 
tles only  ? or  to  the  people  only  1 or  to  both  ? The  Apostle  directed, 
but  the  church  acted.  They  tried,  they  excommunicated,  they  restored 
the  ofiending  brother.  Not  only  did  the  Apostles  constitute  the 
church  a body  of  accredited  members,  a part  of  the  executive  in  the 
new  kingdom,  but  allowed  them  a latitude  of  power  which  they  denied 
to  themselves.  The  people  chose  their  own  deacons.  In  their  hands 
was  the  elevation  to  the  pastoral  office.  Now,  if  on  their  choice 
depended  the  filling  up  of  the  first  and  most  important  offices  of  the 
church,  then  it  is  nothing  more  than  might  be  expected  that  they 
would  constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  executive  government. 
All  the  Epistles  proceed  upon  this  fact.  We  must  either  accept  the 
fact,  or  reject  the  whole  collective  waitings  of  the  inspired  representa- 
tives of  Christ,  and  the  first  founders  of  his  church.  W^e  are  jealous 
for  the  rights  of  the  people.  Priestism  has  ever  been  an  encroaching, 
invading,  usurping  power  ; and,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  priestism, 
the  people  have  ever  been  depressed,  insulted,  trodden  down.  Truth 
is  the  genius  of  freedom.  Give  us  truth,  and  our  liberties  are  secure  ! 
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"And,  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; when  I have  a conve- 
nient season,  I will  call  for  thee.” — ^Acts  xxiv.,  25. 

“Felix,”  we  are  told,  “trembled.”  It  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment,  that  more  is  meant  in  these  words  than  meets  the  ear.  We 
know  too  much  of  the  Apostle’s  character  to  believe  that  he  stood  be- 
fore Felix  preaching  a mere  cold  and  worldly  morality.  We  know 
that  it  was  his  great  concern  everywhere  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified;  so  that  before  Agrippa  he  boldly  declares  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  But  by  these  words  we  learn,  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  special  adaptation  to  the  sins  and  circumstances  of  his  noble  but 
sinfiil  auditor.  He  had  before  him  a notoriously  unrighteous  man, 
whose  very  administration  of  justice  was  infected  by  the  basest  selfish- 
ness. Even  his  sending  often  for  Paul  had  reference  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  money  for  his  release,  which  hope  being  defeated,  he  left 
Paul  bound  when  he  went  out  of  office.  Now,  it  is  the  design  of  the 
Gospel  to  turn  men  from  all  injustice,  and  make  them  upright  and 
righteous  before  God  and  man.  “The  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungod- 
liness, we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  m the  present 
world.”  This  was  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preached  on  this  occasion ; 
supporting  his  arguments  with  the  prospect  of  a fixture  judgment, 
when  not  only  common  men,  but  even  rxilers  and  princes,  should  give 
account  of  themselves  to  God.  Under  these  words,  therefore,  we 
have  described  to  us  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  case  of  Felix;  intended  to  convict  him  of  his  unrighteousness 
and  intemperance,  and  to  warn  him  from  them  by  fears  of  the  judgment 
to  come.  Here,  then,  mark  the  fidelity  of  the  Apostle,  rendered 
doubly  conspicuous  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  Here 
is  a prisoner,  an  ambassador  of  Christ  in  bonds,  who  does  not  fear 
to  censure  the  sins  of  his  judge.  He  does  not  seek  to  soften  down  or 
to  apologise  for  the  aspect  which  the  Gospel  has  upon  the  character 
and  career  of  such  a man,  but  fearlessly  presents  it.  He  might  have 
obtained  many  personal  advantages  by  conciliation;  but  he  has  no 
concern  save  the  concern  to  be  found  approved  of  his  Master.  He  is 
not  afi^id  lest  he  should  offend  Felix,  so  that  he  may  not  offend 
Christ ; and  hence,  while  he  reasons  with  this  earthly  judge,  he  points 
him  to  another  tribunal,  before  which  the  prisoner  and  the  governor 
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must  alike  appear,  to  render  their  account  and  to  receive  their  eternal 
award. 

Observe  the  manmr  of  the,  preaching — he  reasoned.  This  word 
plainly  shows  the  earnestness  of  the  Apostle.  He  was  not  contented 
to  present  the  truth  simply,  though  this  would  have  acquitted  his 
conscience ; but  he  urges  it  by  argument ; and,  in  his  persuasiveness, 
we  see  here  an  illustration  of  his  own  statement:  “Knowing  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men.”  But  his  earnestness  was  dis- 
played by  his  fidelity;  he  was  so  carried  away  by  his  feelings  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  his  personal  safety  and  advantage,  but  had  present 
to  his  view  only  the  immortal  welfare  of  his  auditor.  It  appears  by 
his  choice  of  topics;  for  it  is  impossible  that  such  a subject  as  the 
judgment  to  come  should  have  been  coldly  and  carelessly  handled,  at 
least  by  the  Apostle.  Who  can  wonder  at  his  earnestness*?  Could  he 
have  had  before  his  enlightened  mind  a more  lamentable  piece  of 
Jj-Qixianity  ? That  judgment-seat,  those  robes  of  office,  those  at- 
tendants and  insignia  of  justice,  did  not  dazzle  the  Apostle.  He  saw  in 
that  Tnqn  an  heir  of  unrighteoimess, — a child  of  the  devil, — a being 
morally  degraded  below  many,  and,  without  the  Gospel,  utterly  undone ; 
and  how  could  he  but  speak,  and  speak  too  with  a force  and  earnestness 
suitable  to  the  strength  of  his  convictions  ? It  is  thus  that  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  ought  to  speak  ; and  thus  he  will  speak,  whether  men  will 
hear  or  whether  they  wiU  forbear.  The  truths  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel  are  of  vital  moment.  The  condition  of  man  as  estranged  from 
God,  and  as  corrupt  in  his  sight,  is,  alas ! a fearftd  reality.  You  may 
not  deplore  it ; but  he  who  has  been  brought  to  repentance,  who  has 
been,  through  Divine  grace,  brought  out  of  the  pit  of  destruction,  sees 
and  understands  too  well  that  you  are  where  he  once  was,  “in  the  gall 
of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity.”  How  can  they  handle 
these  sad  truths,  these  a'wful  realities ; how  can  they  see  the  evil  that 
will  come  upon  so  many  of  their  brethren,  without  deep  feelings  and 
a proportioned  earnestness  in  exhortation?  They  leave  the  wise,  the 
scribe,  and  the  disputer  of  this  world,  to  measure  their  words  by  line 
and  rule,  and  to  speak  only  with  calmness  and  accuracy,  their  frigid 
lessons  flowing  like  the  regular  modulations  of  “one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  weU  upon  an  instrument.”  We  ask 
that  God  would  touch  our  lips  with  a living  coal  from  off  his  altar. 
We  ask  hiTn  to  make  us  in  earnest ; to  teach  us  how  to  speak,  so  that 
multitudes  may  believe. 

But  let  the  force  of  this  word  be  fully  apprehended — ^he  reasoned. 
Religion,  then,  can  show  a reason  for  its  teachings.  It  calls  men  away 
from  sin  and  folly  of  every  name ; and  all  sin  is  unreasonable.  God 
submits  his  whole  conduct,  his  whole  law,  he  submits  the  very  claims 
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of  tlie  Gospel,  to  tlie  judgment  of  his  creatures.  He  does  not  ask  a 
blind  subjection,  but  a subjection  flowing  from  conviction.  Hence  the 
manner  in  which  the  truth  is  presented,  is  a reasoning, — a reasoning 
with  sinners  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Every  precept,  every  principle, 
every  exhortation,  has  its  reason.  How  condescending  is  our  God ! 
who  casts  his  authority,  as  it  were,  into  the  shade,  2Xi^'pUads  ! Put  me 
in  remembrance ; let  us  plead  together  : “Come  now,  and  let  us  plead 
together.”  Eveiything*  in  the  Gospel  is  reasonable.  The  service  of  God 
is  a reasonable  service ; the  claims  of  Christ  are  reasonable ; love  to  Christ 
is  reasonable ; and  every  Christian  always  can  (let  who  will  gainsay  or 
dispute)  give  a reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  And  yet,  while  we 
admire  the  condescension  of  God,  who,  in  compassion  to  our  perver- 
sity and  unbelief,  consents  to  give  reason  upon  reason,  argument  upon 
argument,  motives  upon  motives,  that  one  would  think  sufficient  to 
make  the  mightiest  enmity  melt  away  like  ice  before  the  sun, — ^yet 
who  can  fail  to  feel  the  deepest  shame  and  anguish  to  think,  that  such 
are  the  enmity,  and  prejudice,  and  corruption  of  the  heart,  that  all 
these  motives  are  necessary, — ^nay,  they  prove  too  weak;  they  are 
resisted  again  and  again,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  % 

after  year.  The  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  still  hold  out 
against  all  the  warmth  and  persuasiveness  of  the  truth,  and  com- 
,i  pel  the  preachers  to  cry  out  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  and  grief, 

“Who  hath  believed  our  report  % ” Nothing  can  be  so  convincing  that 
I a perverted  mind  will  not  disbelieve  it.  Nothing  can  be  so  earnest 

I that  the  cold  heart  cannot  repel  it.  Are  all  the  reasonings  and  argu- 

'!  ments  of  God  himself  in  this  great  controversy  insufficient?  Did  Job 

; fall  down  to  the  dust  and  hate  himself,  when  God  answered  him  out  of 

k the  whirlwind?  and  are  men  unmoved,  while  God  rebukes  them  in  the 

||  Gospel?  Did  even  Felix  tremble,  and  are  we  unsubdued? 

t Consider  the  effect  produced  by  Paul’s  preaching.  The  effects  of 

preaching  are  widely  different  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the 
truth  is  heard  merely  with  indifference ; it  passes  through  the  ear 
i and  through  the  understanding,  as  an  arrow  passes  through  the 

air,  leaving  no  impression.  Sometimes  it  is  even  heard  with  plea- 
' sure,  and  yet  not  with  profit;  like  the  seed  which  fell  upon  stony 

places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth,  it  dureth  for  a while ; but, 
for  want  of  root,  withers  away.  Sometimes  it  provokes  opposition  ; 
and,  contrary  to  its  nature,  through  the  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  becomes  the  spark  by  which  all  its  hostile  passions  are  kindled 
into  violence  and  flame.  In  this  manner  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  some- 
times raged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross ; and  thus,  too,  the  men  to 
whom  Stephen  preached  so  faithfully  in  his  last  defence  before  the 
Council,  displayed  no  other  fruit  of  his  ministry  than  the  ungovern- 
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able  fury  whicb  impelled  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  At 
other  times,  hearers  of  the  Gospel  are  really  terrified  and  humbled, 
and  seem  to  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  conversion.  But 
the  Word  of  God  only  then  produces  its  legitimate  and  complete  effect, 
when  the  fear  and  humiliation  which  it  awakens,  lead,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nineveh,  to  prayer  and  reformation.  It  is  not  enough  to  hear  the  W ord, 
and  even  to  hear  it  with  pleasure, — ^it  is  not  enough  to  render  a partial 
obedience  to  its  dictates.  Herod  himself  often  heard  the  forerunner 
of  Our  Lord,  and  heard  him  gladly,  and  did  many  things ; but,  when 
the  time  of  trial  came,  and  his  own  bad  passions  came  into  actual  col- 
lision with  the  requirements  of  the  preac*her,  those  passions  conquered 
even  his  weak  reluctance  to  the  deed,  and  he  sent  and  beheaded  J ohn 
in  the  prison.  Ahab  liimself  trembled  when  the  prophet  rebuked  him 
in  the  very  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and,  in  the  scene  of  his  guilt,  declared 
to  him  his  approaching  punishment  ",  and  yet,  in  the  very  next  chapter, 
we  find  him  under  the  influence  of  false  prophets,  despising  and  per- 
secuting the  servants  of  the  Lord.  Now,  all  such  effects  fall  short  of 
the  legitimate  effects  of  truth  in  these  points : — 1.  A defect  of  Be- 
pentance.  2.  A defect  of  Faith. 

1.  When  we  say  a defect  of  repentance,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
feelings  of  Felix  were  not  very  strong  and  intense.  You  may  inter- 
pret that  word  “trembled”  to  indicate  any  degree  of  emotion  you  please. 
It  may  have  been  an  intolerable  anguish  of  fear ; it  may  have  been  as 
great  a fear  as  that  which  fell  upon  Eliphaz  when  the  spirit  passed  in 
formless  majesty  before  his  face,  and  made  all  his  bones  to  shake.  Still, 
such  a repentance  was  insufficient.  We  charge  it  with  a deficiency, 
not  of  degree,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  repentance.  Terrors  are  not 
repentance.  They  may  lead  to  it ; but,  in  themselve.s,  they  do  not 
advance  by  a single  step  the  work  of  salvation.  Here  is  a man  who 
is  convinced  of  unrighteousness,  whose  conscience  is  awakened,  whose 
fears  and  apprehensions  are  roused.  He  sees  unveiled  before  him,  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  the  terrors  of  judgment.  The  great 
white  throne  is  set  : he  realises  himself  as  arraigned  before  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  and  the  abject  and  miserable  condition  in  which 
he  must  appear  before  it ; all  his  unrighteousness  and  intemperance 
brought  to  light  and  reproved  and  condemned ; and  this  made  him 
tremble.  But  he  has  no  sense  of  sin,  no  grief  on  its  account ; no  sor- 
row for  having  offended  God  ; no  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  his  bad 
passions.  How  easily  can  such  fears  be  allayed!  True  repentance 
admits  of  no  palliatives  : it  will  not  be  repressed ; it  will  not  stanch  its 
tears.  Like  a torrent,  it  will,  it  must,  roll  on  ; and  nothing  can  cure  it 
but  the  blood  of  Christ.  Here  is  a repentance  which,  because  it  con- 
sists of  fear  only,  dies  at  the  utterance  of  one  word — to-morrow.  How 
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different  is  this  from  the  repentance  of  the  three  thousand  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost ! Here  there  were  no  fears  of  judgment : they  had  been 
only  pointed  to  the  past.  The  Apostles  simply  displayed  before  them 
the  woimds  of  Jesus  Christ,  inflicted  by  their  own  guilty  hands,  that 
were  still  unpurged  from  the  stains  of  his  precious  blood  ; and  they, 
melted  into  tenderness  and  grief,  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  cried 
out,  as  with  one  voice,  “ Men  and  brethren,  what  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?”  How  different  from  the  repentance  of  the  Philippian  jailer  ! 
This,  indeed,  began  with  fear.  There  was  a great  earthquake  ; the 
prison  doors  flew  open  ; the  chains  of  the  prisoners  broke  as  if  touched 
by  the  finger  of  God  ! As  yet,  he  only  trembled ; “ and,  therefore,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  himself.”  In  so  far  as  fear  only 
prevailed,  he  was  not  only  unrepenting,  but  ripe  and  ready  for  one  of 
the  worst  of  crimes  ; but  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Apostles,  than  he  is  impatient  to  fly  to  the  feet  of  the  men  from  whose 
lips,  the  night  before,  he  had  spumed  and  rejected  the  Word  of  Salva- 
tion. The  shivering  steel  drops  harmlessly  to  the  earth.  He  calls  for  a 
light,  which  his  trembling  hand  can  scarcely  hold.  He  falls  down 
before  them,  his  quivering  lips  scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  brief  and 
broken  utterances  of  a contrite  heart,  “ Sirs,  Sirs,  what  must  I do  to 
be  saved  1”  Many  may  fear  and  tremble  ; but,  if  this  is  all  they  feel, 
they  are  not  converted.  This  is  not  godly  sorrow,  whicli  works  that 
repentance  which  needs  not  to  be  repented  of.  Oh  ! God  forbid  that 
any  man  should  be  deceived  by  a false  repentance,  by  which  too  many 
have  been  conducted,  as  by  a treacherous  light,  to  the  regions  of  eter- 
nal darkness  and  despair ! 

2.  A defect  of  Faith.  Felix  believed,  or  he  would  not  have  trem- 
bled. His  fears  sprang  from  his  convictions  of  the  truth  uttered  by 
the  Apostle ; but  it  was  not  a faith  that  led  him  to  break  off  his  sins 
by  righteousness.  It  was  compatible  with  all  his  intemperance  and 
injustice.  Such  is  not  the  faith  which  is  acceptable  with  God.  It  is 
a body  without  life  ; for  “faith, if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead.”  Herein 
true  faith  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  false  and  insufficient. 
Of  what  avail  for  a man  to  say,  “ I believe,”  if  he  does  not  obey  the 
Gospel  ? Here  is  consent.  Felix  does  not  pretend  to  deny,  or  pal- 
liate, or  excuse.  Here  are  no  disputings  or  cavillings  against  the 
truth.  It  is  admitted,  so  admitted  as  to  produce  fear ; but  yet,  it 
leaves  the  man  where  he  was  before  with  regard  to  his  salvation.  Do 
you  think  the  truth  has  produced  its  effect  upon  you  because  you  do 
not  resist  it  ? Felix  did  not  resist  it.  Because  you  feel  its  force  ? 
Felix  felt  its  force.  Because  it  awakens  convictions  ? Felix  felt  con- 
victions ; yet  Felix  was  an  unchanged  character.  And  so  you  may,  like 
him,  assent ; like  him  feel,  like  him  tremble ; and  yet,  like  him,  be  un- 
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saved.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  salvation.  “JTVie  devils  also 
believe  and  tremble^'  Why  do  you  find  fault  with  preachers  for  throw- 
ing the  whole  race  of  men  into  two  grand  classes,  and,  disregarding 
all  other  distinctions,  insisting  only  upon  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ? Here 
we  are  taught  a still  wider  distinction  between  the  faith  of  Christians 
and  the  faith  of  devils.  The  faith  of  Christians  is  a living,  vital  prin- 
ciple ; the  faith  of  devils  is  useless  and  inoperative.  “ The  devils 
believe  and  tremble.”  Hear  this,  ye  pretenders  to  piety  on  the  mere 
ground  of  a speculative  assent  to  the  Gospel ! God  himself  disowns 
your  faith  as  vain,  and  throws  you  into  the  same  class  with  the  lost 
spirits  which  kept  not  their  first  estate.  “ The  devils  also  believe  and 
tremble.”  Oh,  dreadful  words  ! which  allow  nothing  to  illumination, 
nothing  to  conviction,  nothing  to  fear.  Have  we  felt  conviction  1 
Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  convictions,  till  they  lead  us  to  the  Cross  ; 
let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  faith,  till  it  leads  to  Christ  and  brings  forth 
fhiits.  It  is  possible  to  know,  to  feel,  to  tremble,  and  even  to  weep  ; 
and  yet  to  continue  unchanged  like  Felix,  a monument  of  guilt  and 
wretchedness,  ripening  by  his  very  privileges  for  eternal  perdition. 

Observe  the  reason  why  Paul’s  preaching  was  not  fully  successful 
with  Felix.  It  was  not  that  he  refused  to  hear  ; it  was  not  that  he  was 
indifierent ; it  was  not  that  his  conviction  was  not  deep  enough.  It 
was,  that  it  was  not  godly  sorrow,  sanctified  and  holy  fear.  Hence 
the  manner  in  which  he  puts  away  fi'om  him  the  day  of  thought  and 
anxiety  : “ When  I have  a convenient  season,  I will  call  for  thee.” 
But,  alas  ! Felix  is  not  the  only  procrastinator  in  eternal  things.  Youth 
puts  off  tiU  maturity ; maturity,  till  old  age.  Men,  whose  consciences 
would  not  permit  them  to  cast  away  religion,  can,  nevertheless,  pacify 
conscience  by  the  postponement  of  its  claims.  They  do  not  intend  to 
reject  Christ ; but,  he  can  wait  till  to-rnorrow ! This  was  the  rock  on 
which  Felix  perished.  But  for  this,  even  the  defects  of  his  repentance 
and  faith  might  have  been  supplied  ; but  all  the  hope  is  cut  off  by 
that  one  word,  “ b,  convenient  season!”  Oh!  that  Tnan  could  be 
warned  off  from  this  spirit  of  delay  which  everywhere  prevails,  and  most 
where  it  should  prevail  least,  in  eternal  things.  Consider  the  in- 
solence of  this  delay.  Must  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory  wait  the  con- 
venience of  a guilty  creature  ? Shall  he  see  the  world  served,  the 
flesh  gratified,  sin  indulged,  and  every  remonstrance  and  claim  stifled 
with  the  words,  “a  convenient  season?”  Consider  its  presumption. 
How  do  we  know  that  a to-morrow  will  be  given  ? No  time  is  our 
own  but  the  present  moment ; and  that  is  gone  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce the  claim.  Can  we  command  to  morrow  the  grace  we  reject 
to-day  ? Consider  its  folly.  What  is  this  but  trifling  with  our  most 
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important  affairs  ? All  things  else  are  worthless  compared  with  them ; 
and  yet  we  risk  them  by  delay  ! Do  we  not  throw  our  eternal  state 
into  dreadful  uncertainty,  at  the  same  time  that  we  insult  God,  and 
render  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  condescension  of  Christ  % 
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Ijiagine  a child,  not  yet  in  his  teens,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
floor,  and  busily  engaged  in  depicting  some  small,  fragile  object.  This 
finished,  he  rises  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  seats  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  waits  till  some  one  enters  the  room.  The  door  opens  ; a 
gTave,  respectable  man  appears,  who,  seeing,  as  he  fancies,  that  the 
article — one  of  his  own  crayons,  perhaps — ^is  in  danger  of  being 
trodden  under  foot,  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  and  finds  it  a fiction.  A 
laugh  from  the  boy  reveals  the  author  of  the  dexterous  deceit,  whilst 
a proud  smile  from  the  parent  expresses  his  belief  that  the  incident  is 
a sure  augury  of  future  eminence  on  the  part  of  the  child.  And  pro- 
phetic it  certainly  is,  not  only  of  George  Morland’s  artistic  success, 
but,  in  a more  unfortunate  sense,  of  the  life  of  tricks  and  expedients 
which  he  is  prej)aring  to  lead. 

Henry  Morland,  who  was  himself  a painter,  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  youthful  genius.  He  took  him  as  an 
apprentice  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  marked  his  progress  with 
an  eye  of  astonishment.  The  pupil  not  only  copied  paintings  by  the 
best  masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  with  facility,  but  pro- 
duced duplicates  from  memory,  and  sometimes  dashed  off  companion 
pieces  of  his  own  invention.  Spenser’s  “Faery  Queen,”  a poetical  pic- 
ture gallery  itself,  suggested  a series  of  paintings,  which  were  executed 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  his  father  engaged  him  in  many  similar 
compositions,  and  found  for  them  a ready  and  lucrative  market.  The 
celerity  of  his  hand  was  even  then  remarkable.  When  a child  of 
twelve  years,  he  would  snatch  up  his  pencil,  and  sketch  two  or  three 
landscapes  between  dinner  and  tea.  Though  touched  with  consi- 
derable neatness  of  pencil,  and  attention  to  drawing,  colour,  and 
effect,”  says  his  biographer,  “ he  would  paint  a small  design  in  an 
evening,  and  a three-quarter  picture  in  two  or  three  days.”  At 
a very  early  period,  George  had  even  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
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a new  style  of  art.  Let  him  but  complete  his  apprenticeship,  he 
often  hinted  to  a friend,  and  then,  when  he  was  his  own  master,  the 
world  should  see  how  he  would  paint ! 

But  genius  without  a moral  ballast  is  at  best  a perilous  endowment. 
To  preserve  his  son  from  contamination,  was  the  prominent  item  in 
Henry  Morland’s  disciplinary  code.  Unhappily,  the  means  employed 
were  those  which  appear  to  have  fostered,  if  they  did  not  in  a measure 
induce,  the  very  mischief  which  the  parent  dreaded.  George,  though 
a lively,  active' boy,  was  kept  in  a state  of  domestic  imprisonment. 
All  intercourse  with  others  of  his  own  age  was  prohibited  so  far  as  was 
practicable.  The  toys  of  childhood  and  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
youth  were  alike  withheld.  He  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  most  social 
pastimes.  His  parents  would  not  allow  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  Academy  for  fear  some  vicious  taint  should  be  contracted.  Till 
the  age  of  eighteen,  they  durst  not  trust  him  to  spend  an  evening 
abroad,  except  with  one  particular  friend,  who  was  tacitly  engaged  to 
see  him  safely  conveyed  to  the  paternal  roof  They  kept  but  little 
company  ; and,  although  the  house  contained  a tolerable  library,  from 
which  the  young  painter  di*ew  many  a cupful  of  knowledge,  yet  he 
plodded  through  his  apprenticeship  with  a feeling  of  irksome  restraint, 
and  totally  destitute  of  that  communion  with  the  world  which,  under 
due  regulation,  might  have  gradually  prepared  him  to  deal  with  its 
seductions  more  successfully.  Tc  make  the  matter  worse,  his  parents 
conjured  up  frightful  narratives  of  the  perils  which  awaited  unwary 
youth  in  the  smiling  but  treacherous  walks  of  social  life,  and  related 
them  to  the  awe-struck  boy  with  all  the  gravity  of  historical  truth. 

The  usual  consequence  ensued.  There  came  a time — as  come  there 
must — ^when  the  falsity  of  these  scarecrow  tales  stood  fully  disclosed. 
Young  Morland  found  that,  bad  as  the  world  was,  it  did  not  appear  as 
black  as  it  had  been  painted.  He  began  to  sip  some  of  its  pleasures 
in  secret.  The  contrast  between  the  secluded  hearth,  with  its  unpa- 
latable austerities,  and  the  lawless  mirth  of  the  wild  circles  into  which 
he  soon  crept,  was  too  vivid  to  be  lost  on  the  volatile  boy.  The 
discipline  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  completely  failed  in  its  pro- 
fessed object.  It  succeeded  only  in  purposes  for  which  it  was  never 
intended  : by  shutting  him  out  from  social  intercourse,  it  left  bim 
untrained  in  the  usages  of  gentlemen,  from  whose  company,  and 
therefore  from  whose  influence,  he  ever  shrank  with  a painful 
consciousness  of  inferiority.  For  the  same  reason,  a mind  which  was 
always  thirsting  for  excitement,  sufiered  itself  to  be  allured  to  the 
haimts  of  folly,  and  eagerly  qnafied  the  coarse  joys  v/hich  a tavern  or 
a pothouse  could  afford. 

It  was  in  this  frame  that  George  Morland  prepared  to  launch  upon 
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the  world  after  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship.  His  first  object 
seemed  to  he  to  tempt  all  the  perils  against  which  his  parents  had 
endeavoured  to  protect  him.  The  exposure  of  their  fond  deceit  ap- 
peared to  beget  a suspicion  that  virtue  herself  was  but  a verbal  deity, 
whom  a youthful  painter  was  noways  bound  to  worship.  He 
plunged  deep  into  dissipation,  and  soon  contracted  that  passion  for 
low-toned  enjoyment  which  constituted  the  leading  -feature  of  his 
life.  He  resolved  to  abandon  his  home  entirely  j but  the  first  step 
he  took  as  his  own  master,  sank  him  into  a state  of  slavery  more 
galling  than  any  he  had  yet  endured.  For  some  time  previously  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  procure  money  by  selling  designs,  through 
the  medium  of  a friend,  to  a dealer  in  Drury-lane.  The  latter,  being 
a shrewd,  but  unscrupulous  man,  soon  ascertained  that  George  was 
unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  his  productions,  and,  therefore, 
reduced  the  price  one-half.  Practising  upon  his  simplicity  also,  he 
urged  him  to  enter  his  service,  and  for  this  purpose  engaged  a garret 
in  a court  near  Bow-street,  where  the  young  artist  was  installed. 
The  object  of  the  dealer  was,  of  course,  to  work  this  mine  of  talent 
exclusively  for  himself.  He  guarded  his  treasure  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  venture  out  of  his  sight. 
Food  was  brought  by  a boy;  but  on  such  a limited  scale,  that  the  poor 
vassal  was  sometimes  driven  to  petition  for  a pennyworth  of  pudding. 
Money  was  doled  out  to  him  with  so  much  parsimony  that  it  barely 
sufficed  for  the  pay  of  a labourer  ; and  a request  for  more  was 
tolerably  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  explosion  of  real  or  affected 
anger.  In  truth,  as  he  himself  remarked,  he  was  browbeaten,  and 
used  like  a Turk although,  meanwhile,  he  was  adding  largely  to 
his  master’s  wealth.  Within  the  compass  of  a few  months,  the  latter 
had  collected  so  many  of  Morland’s  pictures,  that  they  filled  a whole 
room,  and  were  opened  for  inspection,  upon  payment  of  half-a-crown 
by  each  visitor.  And  half-crowns  enough  there  were  to  reward  the 
infamous  speculation  ; for  the  subjects  upon  which  the  unhappy  artkt 
was  compelled  to  drudge,  were  such  as  could  charm  the  eye  of  vice 
alone.  The  room  was  a cabinet  of  depravity  ! 

Wearied  with  this  slavery,  George  Morland  one  evening  locked  the 
door  of  his  garret,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  left  the  metropolis, 
without  uttering  a syllable  to  his  master.  He  proceeded  to  Margate, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  to  execute  some  portraits  by  a wealthy 
lady  of  the  name  of  HiU.  A greater  change  in  his  circumstances,  as 
well  as  in  his  prospects,  could  scarcely  have  been  effected.  He  found 
a warm  patroness,  who  both  honoured  his  genius  and  laboured  to 
promote  his  fortune.  She  introduced  him  to  all  her  influential 
friends,  and  threw  open  the  door  to  the  pohte  world.  But  that  was 
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a privilege  little  likely  to  be  priced  by  a youth  who  sought  to  shine 
in  the  tap-room  rather  than  in  the  drawing-room.  The  company  of 
Mrs,  Hill,  her  “ old  maids,”  as  he  called  her  female  friends,  and  her 
fashionable  visitants,  became  distasteful  to  one  who  must  have  his 
“ gulp  of  gin”  before  he  descended  to  breakfast,  and  his  alehouse  frolic 
before  he  retired  to  rest.  He,  therefore,  soon  left  her  dwelling,  and 
took  lodgings  in  the  town,  dividing  his  time  between  his  easel — for 
orders  flowed  in  upon  him  profusely — and  places  of  low  entertainment, 
where  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  bliss  when  treating  a knot  of 
dissipated  associates,  fiddling  for  their  gratification,  singing  a wild 
song,  or  indulging  in  some  of  those  practical  jokes  for  which  few  men 
ever  exhibited  a greater  relish. 

After  a year  thus  spent  at  Margate,  deducting  a brief  excursion  to 
Trance,  Morland  returned  to  London.  One  of  his  first  objects  was  to 
break  ofi*  a matrimonial  engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  a 
lady’s  maid.  The  banns  had  already  been  published,  and  an  hour 
fixed  for  an  interview  between  the  bride’s  brother  and  the  proposed 
bridegroom,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  ceremony.  A short  inter- 
val, however,  sufficed  to  cool  George’s  ardour,  and  to  convince  liim  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  match.  At  the  eleventh  hour  he  despatched 
a friend  to  meet  his  impending  brother-in-law,  and  to  represent  Mor- 
land’s  health,  character,  and  circumstances,  in  a most  unfavourable 
light  : he  was  then  to  submit,  confidentially,  whether  it  was  not  im- 
perative that  so  near  a relative  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  the  young  woman  to  an  individual  who  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
her  affections.  The  trick  prospered ; and  George,  who  was  waiting 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  if  the  brother  were  peremptory,  escaped  the 
altar. 

In  a few  months,  however,  he  became  the  husband  of  a Miss  Ward, 
sister  to  an  engraver.  He  now  began  to  reap  considerable  sums  from 
his  brush  and  pencil.  Finding  that  juvenile  subjects  were  in  great 
request,  he  fixed  the  good  old  game  of  Blind-Man’s-Buff  on  canvas  ; 
and  a publisher  agreed  to  purchase  it,  whilst  yet  in  an  unfinished  state, 
for  twelve  guineas.  To  Morland  this  offer  appeared  so  munificent, 
and  the  vein  opened  so  profitable,  that  he  and  a vulgar  shoemaker, 
who  had  become  his  bosom  friend,  vowed  they  would  each  quaff  a 
dozen  glasses  of  gin  on  receiving  the  price.  The  last  touch  was  soon 
given  : the  cash  was  brought  : the  artist  and  his  companion  gave 
three  cheers,  and  the  next  moment  sallied  out  to  the  public-house, 
where  the  prescribed  dose  of  ruin  was  duly  absorbed.  The  result  so 
delighted  Morland,  that  picture  after  picture  sprang  from  his  easel  with 
marvellous  celerity.  Barely  has  a painter  been  gifted  with  greater 
nimbleness  of  touch.  Reckless  as  he  was  in  other  respects,  he  was 
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always  picking  up  materials  for  professional  use.  His  habits  of  obser- 
vation, so  essential  to  the  imitator  of  forms,  were  extremely  minute. 

“ When  surrounded  by  companions  that  would  have  entirely  impede 
the  progress  of  other  men,  he  might  be  said  to  be  in  an  academy  in 
the  midst  of  models.”  Sometimes  his  room  was  spread  with  straw,  it 
engaged  on  a stable  scene  ; or  there  might  be  an  ass  with  panmers  m 
his°  parlour,  or  swine  running  about  the  apartment.  At  a later 
period  he  kept  a menagerie,  containing  foxes,  goats,  asses,  squirrels, 
Guinea  pigs,  dormice,  and  other  living  subjects.  His  style  being  his 
own,  no  rivals  disputing  for  the  possession  of  his  peculiar  walk,  Mor- 
land  might  look  forward  to  a rich  harvest  of  fame,  and  perhaps  a still 
richer  one  of  wealth.  Business  was  accumulating  rapidly  in  his  hands, 
his  reputation  was  extending,  and  invitations  were  even  sent  him  from 

France  of  the  most  flattering  description. 

But,  unhappily,  this  child  of  genius  seemed  entirely  destitute  of 
iud^rment.  Though  a single  ounce  of  prudence  might  have  preserved 
him'’ from  embarrassment  throughout  his  Hfe,  Morland  did  not  possess 
a grain.  The  story  of  his  folly  is  one  of  the  most  signal  which  the 
records  of  talent  have  produced ; and,  therefore,  the  lesson  it  sug- 
gests is  one  of  the  most  admonitory  which  could  be  adduced.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  assign  the  attributes  of  rationality  to  a man  who 
acted  so  absurdly  as  this  painter  regiflarly  did.  He  employed  an 
individual  named  Irwin  to  dispose  of  his  productions  to  the  dealers, 
feeling  some  unaccountable  diffidence  in  managing  the  sale  himself. 
Although  he  knew  he  might  command  almost  any  price  after  his 
celebrity  was  once  assured,  he  chose  to  sell  his  pictures  for  a small 
sum  to  Irwin,  who  carried  them  to  a publisher,  and  coolly  pocketed 
twice  the  amount.  Many  for  wHch  this  person  gave  the  artist  seven 
g-uineas,  were  sold  within  the  hour  for  fifteen.  A reckless  laugh  wa^ 
the  only  reply  vouchsafed  by  Morland  when  reproached  for  this  unex- 
ampled folly.  ml 

His  extravagance  was  equal  to  his  improvidence.  The  vulgar 

society  in  which  he  revelled,  was  more  costly  than  a far  higher  cii’cle 
would  have  proved.  The  facility  with  which  he  appeared  to  create 
money  astonished  his  comrades,  whilst  his  own  ignorance  of  mankind 
rendered  him  the  prey  of  a herd  of  harpies.  His  earnings  were  flung 
away  with  senseless  prodigality.  He  formed  acquaintance  ^vith  post- 
boys, coachmen,  and  guards,  whom  he  treated  with  such  munificence, 
taking  almost  daily  rides  on  the  Hampstead  or  Barnet  stage-coaches, 
that  it  was  said  he  could  at  length  have  travelled  into  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  if  necessary,  without  cost.  Afterwards  he  began  to  hire 
horses,  and,  collecting  a number  of  his  pot-companions,  arranged  a 
cavalcade,  with  which  he  undertook  a country  expedition.  Occasion- 
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ally  he  gave  grand  entertainments  at  a tavern,  whither  he  repaired 
in  boots  and  buckskin  breeches ; and,  seating  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  led  off  the  convivialities,  which  too  frequently  degenerated 
into  drunken  riots.  Morland  was  not  destitute  of  social  talent  on  a 
vulgar  scale.  His  jocose  stories  rarely  failed  to  raise  the  laugh  which 
he  loved  above  all  things  to  produce.  A practical  frolic  might,  indeed, 
be  more  welcome  if  triumphantly  executed ; for  the  painter,  notwith- 
standing his  friendly  nature,  delighted  to  annoy.  Accordingly  he 
would  compose  satirical  songs  upon  his  associates,  and  fee  street 
singers  and  blind  fiddlers  to  perform  them  under  the  windows  of  the 
victims ; sometimes,  it  is  said,  with  so  much  efficapy  that  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  some  other  quarter. 

This  folly  and  profusion  soon  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difii- 
culties.  Notwithstanding  liis  rapid  execution,  and  the  comparatively 
large  sums  realised  by  his  pieces,  poverty  seemed  bent  on  fixing 
itself  within  his  habitation.  He  had  begun  to  deal  in  paper  money  ; 
and,  though,  at  first,  he  made  it  a point  to  take  up  his  notes  when  due, 
this  soon  became  impracticable.  Many  then  were  the  perjilexities 
into  which  he  was  plunged  whilst  awaiting  the  presentation  of  a bill, 
already,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  renewed.  The  shifts  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  painful  and  unprincipled  as  they  were,  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  check  his  extravagance  in  the  least.  With  all  his  reck- 
lessness, Morland  had  a horror  of  creditors  and  of  gaols.  Find- 
ing,  therefore,  that  liis  debts  were  accumulating,  and  that  a num- 
ber of  promissory  slips  were  afloat  which  he  had  no  means  to 
redeem,  he  invoked  legal  assistance,  and  took  shelter  within  that 
Goshen  of  debtors,  as  it  then  was,  the  verge  of  the  court.  The  house 
he  occupied  at  Camden  Town  was  abruptly  deserted,  the  poor  landlord 
being  left  with  nothing  whereon  to  distrain,  except  some  heaps  of 
cinders  and  a few  borrowed  tankards.  A confidential  friend  had  aided 
him  in  abstracting  the  pictures,  and  so  much  of  the  furniture  as  had 
not  already  been  transferred  to  the  unpaid  upholsterer. 

After  a sojourn  of  some  sixteen  months  within  the  Rules,  George 
returned  to  pecuniary  freedom.  His  attorney  had  meanwhile  effected 
a composition  which  satisfied  all  his  creditors.  The  world  was  again 
before  him  ; not  as  a mere  neophyte,  but  as  an  artist  whose  reputation 
was  so  far  established,  that  he  could  have  “ sold  any  number  of  paint- 
ings at  his  own  price.”  His  productions  were  in  request  both  far  and 
neai.  Men  of  station  were  anxious  to  become  his  customers.  Amongst 
others,  a roomful  of  pictures  was  ordered  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; but 
the  eccentric  painter  declined  the  task.  Indeed,  his  resoimces  at  this 
time  appeared  to  be  almost  unbounded.  He  had  taken  lodgings  at 

I Paddington,  opposite  the  White  Lion  Inn,  a place  of  great  resort  for 
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drovers,  wliose  cattle  fumislied  liim  witli  subjects  for  his  pictures. 
Here,  too,  he  speedily  surrounded  himself  with  a host  of  low  trades- 
men and  grasping  retainers,  holding  daily  a levee  of  blackguards  in  his 
studio,  which  was  divided  by  a moveable  cross-bar,  like  a police-court, 
so  as  to  admit  those  into  immediate  contact  with  him  who  might  have 
business  to  transact.  These  were  the  rival  traders  in  Morland’s 
genius.  Knowing  the  high  price  they  could  command  for  his  pictures, 
they  tempted  him  with  cash,  commodities,  or  accommodation  bills,  as 
his  necessities  might  require.  If  he  wanted  wines  or  furniture,  rare 
animals  as  subjects  for  his  pencil,  or  money  to  indulge  in  some  extra- 
vagant sport,  the  parasites  were  eager  to  meet  his  wishes,  provided  that 
they  might  be  doubly  paid  in  pictures.  One  of  them  actually  sold  in 
his  presence  for  XI 0,  a painting  which  the  artist  had  given  as  the 
consideration  for  renewing  a X20  bill  for  a foi’tnight ! Let  him  order 
what  articles  he  liked,  they  were  eagerly  suppHed.  He  could  procure 
credit  to  any  extent,  “ and  would  exultingly  boast  that  his  notes  were 
thought  as  good  at  Paddington  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  England.” 

But  the  painter  was  again  living  at  too  prodigal  a rate  even  for  his, 
own  magical  easel.  He  had  ten  or  twelve  horses  at  livery ; two  grooms 
and  a footman  were  in  his  service.  A large  room  was  hired,  at  his  own 
expense,  as  a pugilistic  academy,  and  there  Morland  attended  to 
enjoy  the  sport,  and  mete  out  prizes  to  the  gladiators.  Followed  by 
a rabble  of  friends,  he  patronised  any  bull-bait  or  other  brutal  pastime 
the  neighbourhood  might  afford.  A table  was  always  spread  at  his 
dwelling,  whether  the  master  were  at  home  or  abroad.  The  wine 
even  stood  at  one  time  in  open  hampers  in  the  yard  ; and,  if  an  ap- 
peal were  made  to  his  generosity,  there  was  scarcely  a thing  in  his 
possession  which  the  applicant  might  not  have  obtained  by  clever 
cajolery.  The  result  was,  that,  after  a sojourn  of  eighteen  months  at 
Paddington,  Morland  found  himself  a debtor  to  the  amount  of  X3,7 00  ! 
Once  more,  it  would  seem,  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  gaol. 

But  even  yet  there  was  hope.  In  a single  week  his  easel  had  been 
known  to  earn  him  a hundred  pounds.  He  had  still  sincere  admirers, 
who  were  willing  to  buy  off  his  debts,  provided  that  he  would  repay 
them  by  moderate  instalments  of  pictures.  If  he  would  change  his  mode 
of  life,  abandon  his  Paddington  parasites,  and  agree  to  discharge  his 
obligations  at  the  rate  of  X120  a month,  all  would  yet  go  well. 
George  agreed  j a letter  of  licence  was  granted  by  the  creditors  , a 
house  was  taken  for  him  in  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square  ; and 
once  more  the  path  was  cleared  of  duns  and  bailiffs. 

The  first  dividend  was  actually  paid — ^the  second  also  ; but  Morland 
speedily  returned  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire.  Instead  of  his  Pad- 
dington court,  another  of  similar  composition  was  fast  collecting 
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around  Mm  in  his  new  neighbourhood  ; and  now  that  his  genius  was 
deeply  mortgaged,  he  neglected  the  more  important  pictures  which  he 
had  engaged  to  execute  for  his  creditors,  in  order  to  paint  small  ones, 
which  were  flung  away  amongst  his  rapacious  retainers  in  exchange 
for  a little  immediate  cash.  When  the  third  or  fourth  instalment 
became  due,  the  artist  had  vanished  ! His  attorney  endeavoured  to 
arrange  a fresh  compromise,  to  which  the  creditors,  whether  from  pity 
or  from  policy,  agreed,  reducing  the  monthly  payments  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  George  then  returned  to  light,  discharged  a few  more  divi- 
dends, broke  his  undertaking,  and  absconded  anew ! Once  more  the 
indefatigable  lawyer  resumed  his  toils,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
third  letter  of  licence,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Morland  should 
pay  ,£50  per  month  in  liquidation  of  his  debts.  But  this  arrangement 
also  was  destined  to  incur  the  same  fate ; and,  after  a protracted 
struggle  with  the  creditors,  they  consented  to  a fourth  composition,  on 
condition  that  they  should  receive  £10  a month.  Strange  to  say, 
even  this  moderate  demand  could  not  be  honourably  met ! The  reck- 
less painter,  who  could  have  earned  the  money  in  a few  hours,  would 
squander  his  skill  over  any  worthless  companion  rather  than  expend 
it  in  the  purchase  of  peace. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  forbearance  of  his  creditors,  Morland 
became  the  object  of  legal  chase.  Concealment  was  necessary  to 
escape  the  anger  of  duns  and  the  warrants  of  bailiflfe.  The  latter 
were,  indeed,  bribed  as  far  as  possible,  and  sometimes  apprised  the 
prodigal  defendant  of  an  intended  arrest ; and,  if  captured,  so  per- 
. suasive  was  his  oratory,  so  energetic  were  his  promises,  that  stem 
creditors  have  been  known  to  relinquish  their  grasp  when  the  prey 
was  already  secure.  But,  even  should  the  pursuer  prove  inexorable, 
there  were  others  whose  interest  in  his  right  hand  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  should  release  him  by  ofiering  bail.  Thus  ever 
hunted,  ever  rescued — betrayed  by  one,  relieved  by  another,  the 
miserable  artist  roved  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  a safe  asylum. 
At  Hackney  his  suspicious  movements,  collated  with  his  conversation 
respecting  copper-plates  and  impressions,  induced  the  Bank  of  England 
to  despatch  officers  for  his  apprehension,  under  the  belief  that  he  must 
be  a dabbler  in  counterfeit  coin.  Morland  had  just  time  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  supposed  bailiff's,  who  explored  the  house,  but  speedily 
discovered  their  mistake.  The  Bank  eventually  paid  him  twenty 
guineas  for  his  fright. 

At  length,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer  against  his 
pursuers,  one  of  whom  had  offered  ten  pounds  for  intelligence  respect- 
ing his  place  of  refnge,  the  harassed  painter  submitted  to  a friendly 
arrest,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  Buies.  He  then  took  a house 
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ill  Lambeth-road,  St.  George’s  Fields,  where  he  resumed  his  usual 
course  of  folly  and  dissipation.  Hard  drinking  had,  by  this  time, 
enervated  his  frame.  His  excesses  had  produced  such  nervous  debility, 
that,  when  he  was  painting  alone,  a flood  of  tears  was  sometimes  needful 
to  afford  him  relief.  His  face  bore  the  red  insignia  of  intemperance. 
His  eyesight  grew  weak,  and  the  pencil  began  to  quiver  in  his 
tremulous  grasp.  He  breakfasted,  perhaps,  on  beefsteak  and  onions, 
with  a liberal  accompaniment  of  purl,  gin,  or  porter.  Throughout  the 
day,  he  drank,  drank,  drank  ! And,  as  he  would  not  permit  himself 
to  be  carried  to  bed  in  a state  of  intoxication,  he  was  frequently  left 
on  the  floor  throughout  the  night.  In  a letter  to  his  brother,  he  has 
given  a fearful  inventory  of  one  day’s  potations,  ranging  from  ale  to 
“ opium  and  water,”  which  is  significantly  concluded  with  a sketch  of 
a tombstone,  and  the  inscription,  Here  lies  a drunken  dog''  Finally, 
bi.^  hand  refused  to  perform  its  office,  unless  a large  quantity  of  liquid 
stimulus  were  first  imbibed  and  it  was  only  in  moments  of  unnatural 
excitement  that  he  dared  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  his  pictures. 
He  became  subject  to  fits,  which  weakened  him  so  much,  that  a knock 
at  the  door,  or  any  sudden  noise,  would  throw  him  into  great  agitation, 
and  sometimes  tumble  him  from  his  chair.  Mental  hallucinations 
were  superadded  : he  dreaded  darkness  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
timid  cliild,  and,  if  the  light  were  removed  for  an  instant  or  two  from 
the  apartment,  he  crept  towards  the  fire,  or  towards  the  person  who 
might  be  nearest  to  him.  At  one  time  he  insisted  upon  having  two 
candles  burning  in  his  bed-room,  lest  either  should  be  accidentally  ex- 
tinguished. 

To  this  mournful  condition  our  gifted  artist  was  now  reduced  ! His 
life  had  been  one  of  splendid  potentiality,  but  of  what  pitiable  per- 
formance ! Comfort,  fame,  friends,  wealth,  happiness,  he  had  madly 
rejected.  No  fea,r  of  consequences  could  check  his  vicious  propensi- 
ties ; no  experience  in  the  school  of  suffering  could  teach  him  the  bare 
rudiments  of  prudence.  From  the  mere  shreds  and  refuse  of  his 
genius,  a careful  man  might  have  compiled  a competency.  Though 
he  knew,  for  example,  that  a publisher  was  deriving  immense  sums 
fi*om  his  drawings,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  divert  this  stream- 
let of  fortune  to  his  own  use  by  etching  his  productions  himself.  In 
the  midst  of  his  distresses,  he  would  make  foolish  exchanges  of  pictures 
for  watches,  and  then  sell  the  watches  themselves  for  a tithe  of  their 
value.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  plundered  without  either  resist- 
ance or  remonstrance.  On  several  occasions,  too,  he  was  guilty  of 
positive  dishonesty  in  attempting  to  evade  his  difficulties.  Not  that 
he  was  a thoroughly  vicious  man,  for  there  was  much  that  appears  to 
have  been  amiable  and  attractive  in  this  wayward  being  '.  there  weie 
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bright  spots  glittering  through  the  stains  and  tarnish  which  disfigured 
his  exterior.  But  his  incorrigible  folly  finistrated  every  efibrt  to  rescue 
him  from  degradation ; and,  though  for  years  the  lash  of  poverty  hissed 
around  his  head,  the  wretched  painter  refused  to  protect  himself  by 
economising  the  talent  with  which  he  had  been  liberally  endowed. 

At  last,  when  a paralytic  affection  had  crippled  his  left  hand  ; when 
his  sight  was  seriously  impaired,  his  body  enfeebled,  and  his  intellect 
thoroughly  prostrated,  Morland  was  seized  in  execution  by  a publican 
for  a paltry  debt,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds.  He  was  conducted  to  a 
bailiff’s  den  in  Coldbath  Fields,  where  he  drank  a large  quantity  of 
spirits  in  frantic  haste.  The  next  day  he  fell  from  his  chair  in  a fit  : 
a brain  fever  ensued ; and,  after  eight  days  of  delirium,  the  artist  ex- 
pired, at  the  age  of  forty-two. 


THE  PBESEOT  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  present  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  one  that  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  critical,  and  in  some  respects  alarming,  to  all  who 
have  at  heart  its  true  interests.  From  one  quarter  assailed  by  the 
settled  and  conscientious  objections  of  Nonconformists,  who  oppose  all 
State  Establishments  of  religion  ; in  another,  threatened  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Papacy  ; and,  in  a third,  by  the  fierce  and  malig- 
nant hatred  of  a vast  mass  of  infidel  population,  it  had  need  to  be  in 
union  with  itself,  in  order  to  be  impregnable  against  so  much  hostility. 
And  yet  it  is  itself  the  arena  of  a contest  between  Evangelicism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  implacable  enemies  on  the  other  : the  latter  party 
entrenching  themselves  in  the  Formularies  in  opposition  to  the  Articles, 
and  the  former  in  the  Articles  in  opposition  to  the  Formularies ; the  two 
being,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  reality,  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  Strong  as  the  Establishment  is,  yet,  with  so  many  adversa- 
ries without,  and  so  many  traitors  within,  the  issue  must,  at  least,  be 
doubtful  j and  the  conflict  can  be  viewed  by  none  without  the  deepest 
interest,  while  thoughtful  Chm’chmen  must  witness  it  with  grave 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  What  shall  become  of  the  Establishment  ? 
If  it  could  escape  demolition  from  its  adversaries  j if  it  could  crush  the 
designs  of  Popery,  yet  it  cannot  so  easily  escape  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  its  internal  divisions ; and,  if  it  were  able  to  purge  itself 
from  these,  and  restore  its  peace  and  pmity,  yet  this  will  not  silence 
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the  increasing  clamour  of  a discontented  people,  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  perfect  religious  freedom.  We  say  again,  that  her  position 
appears  to  us  highly  critical ; nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  Rome 
should  have  chosen  this  posture  of  affairs  to  carry  into  effect  that 
masterstroke  of  policy  which  has  filled  the  whole  Kingdom  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt. 

When  we  say  “ contempt,”  however,  we  are  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  people  of  this  country  could  not  commit  a greater 
mistake  than  to  imagine,  that  the  movement  is  so  senseless  and  so 
futile  as  to  be  disregarded  for  its  very  insignificance.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a deeper  plot  than  any  one  has,  as  yet, 
ventured  to  insinuate.  At  all  events,  we  are  quite  certain  that  Papal 
Councils  were  always  very  far-seeing,  and  have  sometimes  triumphed, 
at  last,  by  making  use  of  the  very  apathy  and  contempt  of  nations,  as 
means  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  church.  He  is  not  a wise  man 
who  flatters  himself  that  this  aggression  is  an  act  of  foolish  ambition 
on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  or  of  blind  infatuation  on  the  part 
of  the  Romish  Pontiff.  We  may  be  made  the  victims  of  a subtle  policy 
if  we  yield  to  self-confidence.  The  Pope’s  Bull  is  only  to  be  despised 
in  proportion  as  we  are  vigilant,  wise,  and  determined  in  our  opposi- 
tion. Only  let  it  be  observed  how  we  have  been  entreated  by  Catholic 
writers  to  regard  it  as  a mere  nothing,  a change  in  words  and  titles, 
but  not  in  things ; and  we  shall  be  speedily  convinced,  that  this  was 
their  great  hope  and  design,  to  introduce  that  change  without  alarming 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country.  It  was  their  hope,  that  we 
should  treat  it  as  a piece  of  ridiculous  arrogance  ; and  that,  whilst  the 
blind  fools  were  laughing  at  them,  they  should  be  able  to  secure  its 
solid  results.  We  may  laugh,  indeed — ^the  subject  justifies  it — ^but, 
though  we  laugh,  let  us  take  care  to  baulk  their  enterprise.  « 

All  sound-hearted  Protestant  Churchmen  must,  we  think,  be  of  ^ 

Lord  John  Russell’s  opinion,  that  this  movement  has  been  encouraged  .i 

by  some  semi-Popish  antics  that  have  been  long  practised  with  impu- 
nity  by  certain  parties  in  the  Establishment.  For  Rome,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Puseyism  has  been  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the 
times.  How  must  it  have  gladdened  the  soul  of  the  Pontiff,  in  these 
last  days  of  trouble,  to  hear  that  clergymen  of  high  standing  and 
ialent,  unrebuked  by  bishops,  denounced  the  Reformation  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  and  sought  to  restore,  in  their  religious  services,  not  only 
much  of  the  ritual,  but  much  of  the  doctrine,  of  the  infalKble  church  ! I 
The  difference  between  a black  and  white  gown  is  not  much  ; candles 
are  very  harmless  things  considered  in  themselves,  and  to  light  them 
at  broad  day  is  purely  ridiculous.  People  laughed,  and  went  to 
church  still.  The  Pope  laughed  too.  He  saw  that  these  fanatical 
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priests  were  working  out  his  own  ends,  and.  that  these  good,  easy 
people,  were  (][uite  blind  to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Some  liadical 
parishes  kicked  against  the  offertory.  Some  conscientious,  worthy 
persons,  mildly  objected  to  the  surplice.  But  men  who  never  went  to 
church  at  all,  made  merry  with  their  scruples.  “ La ! what  does  it 
matter  vsrhether  the  parsons  preach  in  a white  gown  or  a black 
Thus  things  went  on.  New  lights  were  continually  breaking  upon 
the  minds  of  the  clergy.  They  wanted  more  forms,  and  ceremonies, 
and  genuflexions.  At  last  the  Protestant  Church  would  not  hold 
them,  and  they  went  off  to  Pome.  We  shall  not  be  much  surprised, 
if  even  the  Church  of  Pome  falls  short  of  their  expectations. 

We  have  said  they  went  off  to  Pome.  Yes ; a few  of  them  did, 
and  for  that  few  we  entertain  something  like  respect;  respect  for 
their  moral  courage  and  honesty,  if  not  for  their  understandings. 
They  have  given  the  best  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  the  resignation  of 
lucrative  livings,  the  duties  of  which  they  could  no  longer,  consistently, 
fulfil.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  among  the  very  best  men  of 
that  party.  Some  of  them,  we  can  readily  believe,  have  been  long 
pained  and  perplexed  by  their  position.  Searching  for  the  true 
church,  and  finding  the  English  Establishment  so  very  far  from  per- 
fection, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  turn  to  the 
Papacy  for  repose  after  their  long  and  anxious  inquiries.  Many  men, 
in  their  place,  would  have  asked,  “ What  saith  the  Scripture  ? ” But 
this  would  have  been  too  much  like  the  course  of  those  Peformers 


whose  work  they  had  taught  themselves  to  disavow.  Besides,  they 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by  the  church, 
that  they  no  longer  dared  to  interpret  it  for  themselves ; and  thus, 
having  fallen  out  with  one  infallibility,  they  must  needs  find  another, 
before  even  the  Scriptures  could  be  of  any  use  to  them.  We  are 
always  concerned  and  grieved  to  hear  clergymen  endeavouring  to 
confirm  their  doctrine  by  what  “our  church”  has  said,  when  their 
Protestantism  requires  a direct  appeal  to  Scripture.  Whatever  such 
men  may  profess,  they  are  nearer  in  spirit  to  Popery  than  they  them- 
selves imagine.  Whenever  they  become  dissatisfied  with  that  church 
whose  authority,  in  their  opinion,  is  suffi.cient  to  decide  a point  of  doc- 
trine, they  will  find  themselves  altogether  at  sea ; and,  most  probably, 
instead  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  they  will  be  looking  out  for  another 
church,  more  worthy  of  dictating  their  faith,  and  of  receiving  their 
subjection.  Whenever  it  comes  to  this,  that  other  church  must  he 
Rome. 


But,  if  a few  persons  have  studied  consistency,  and  followed  out 
their  convictions,  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  numbers  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  who  have  remained  behind  them  in  the  National 
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Establishment  ? We  are  ashamed  to  attempt  the  calculation.  This 
pernicious  leaven  exists  undiminished,  notwithstanding  these  defec- 
tions. Protestant  revenues  are  too  valuable  to  be  renounced  so  long 
as  Puseyism  is  tolerated.  Should  any  attempt  be  made  to  proscribe 
their  innovations,  we  shall  see  what  stuff  the  men  are  made  of.  In 
the  mean  time,  their  continuance  in  the  Church  shows  a lamentable 
want  of  religious  principle,  and  even  of  common  honesty.  For  our- 
selves, much  as  we  abhor  Popery,  we  have  more  respect  for  it  than  for 
that  poor  imitation  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Puseyism  ; which, 
wbilp.  it  IS  a burles(jue  upon  Christianity,  is  also  a caricature  of  Catho- 
licism. In  our  judgment,  too,  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  because  it  is  an 
enemy  within  the  camp,  ready  to  betray  the  nation  at  any  turn  of 
affiiirs  that  may  promote  its  objects.  But  for  this  circumstance,  we 
should  treat,  with  unmeasured  contempt,  its  unprovable  assumjitions  of 
apostolical  succession,  its  arrogant  pretensions  to  sacramental  efficacy, 
and  all  the  solemn  fooleries  to  which  it  gives  loose  under  the  name  of 
Religion. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  no  great  novelty.  Though  it  has  obtruded  itself 
into  notice  of  late  years  under  another  name,  the  most  superficial 
glance  at  the  history  of  religion  in  this  coimtry,  will  show  that  the 
same  thing  has  always  been  the  plague  and  disgrace  of  the  Church  of 
England,  from  the  Reformation  until  now.  This  was  the  enemy 
against  which  the  Puritans  incessantly  contended,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  ejected  two 
thousand  ministers  from  the  Establishment  in  one  day.  From  a party, 
of  like  principles,  proceeded  aU  the  persecutions  of  the  Star-chamber, 
the  stripes,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  even  deaths,  which  have  stained 
the  Protestant  Church  of  these  realms,  we  had  almost  said  beyond 
recovery.  Even  then,  Puritanism  and  semi-Popery  fought  together 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment.  Subsequently,  a third 
element  sprang  up  : the  race  of  moral  preachers,  without  High-Church 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  evangelical  savour  on  the 
other;  whose  members  continually  increasing,  the  contending  parties 
diminished  in  proportion,  till  the  Church  had  sunk  into  that  dead 
calm  from  which  it  was  awakened  by  the  preaching  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield.  Then  Evangelism  began  to  raise  its  head  ; and,  not 
long  after,  its  old  enemy  re-appeared  to  check  its  triumphs,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Reformation  over  aU  the  remains  of  Papal  error  seems  to 
be  now  as  far  off  as  ever.  For  this  state  of  things  the  Church  herself  is 
alone  to  blame.  With  evangelical  truth  embodied  in  the  Articles,  and 
the  contrary  in  the  Formularies  and  Rubric,  her  ministers  must  make 
■^bcir  choice  between  them  ; they  cannot  teach  both,  though  they  may 
pretend  to  reconcile  them.  Hence,  the  advocates  of  the  one  must 
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stand  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  the  other.  Dis- 
cord and  strife  were  inevitable  from  the  very  beginning,  and  must 
continue,  until  the  Church  shall  decide  the  question,  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  of  another  Ejection. 

We  are  not  without  hope,  that  the  recent  Papal  Aggression  will 
ultimately  tend  to  help  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
within  the  Establishment.  The  Bishop  of  London,  who,  not  long 
since,  appeared  to  look,  not  only  with  tolerance,  but  even  with  favour 
upon  Puseyite  innovations,  either  alarmed  for  the  safety  and  stability 
of  Protestantism,  or  else  fearing  that  he  has  gone  too  far  for  the  Eng- 
lish people,  begins  to  frown  upon  practices  which  he  before  com- 
mended. Mr.  Bennett,  however,  of  far-famed  St.  Barnabas’,  Pimlico, 
cannot  so  easily  accommodate  his  sails  to  the  change  of  wind,  and  will 
rather  resign  than  give  up  any  of  his  accustomed  genuflexions.  We 
do  not  understand  this  obstinate  adherence  to  forms  introduced  by 
liimself  We  should  have  thought,  that,  on  such  minor  points,  a 
bishop  had  a right  to  interfere,  and  had  also  a right  to  expect 
obedience.  We  should  like  Mr.  Bennett  to  explain  what,  in  his 
judgment,  are  the  limits  of  episcopal  authority,  and  in  what  respects 
it  has  been  exceeded.  Does  he  believe  government  by  bishops  to  be 
apostolical  ? Then,  unless  he  means  to  leave  the  church,  how  can  he 
justify  himself  in  this  rebelKonI  At  all  events,  the  retirement  of 
this  gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  is  good  as  the  first-fruit  of  the 
revived  Protestant  feeling  in  the  country.  The  Church  has  lost 
nothing.  If  a few  more  such  fantastic  exhibitions  were  shut  up,  or 
rather  changed  into  the  sober  solemnities  of  Christian  worship,  there 
would  be  a great  gain.  Let  the  exhibitors  go  where  they  please,  the 
nation  will  never  sigh  for  their  return. 

If  the  authorities  of  the  Church  should  resolve  to  go  on  and  purge 
her  from  these  traitors,  whither  will  they  go  % Will  they  go  to 
Rome  ? We  doubt  if  Rome  can  provide  for  so  many  ecclesiastics, 
unless  they  could  bring  over  with  them  their  congregations  and  re- 
sources. But  of  this  they  can  entertain  but  little  hope.  The 
with  few  exceptions,  is  confined  to  the  clergy.  Laymen  look  on  with 
wonder,  and  without  conviction.  So  long  as  they  are  few,  these  per- 
verts are  welcome  j but  a large  influx  of  priests  without  flocks,  must 
be  a serious  embarrassment  to  the  Romish  authorities.  They  must 
contrive  the  disinheritance  of  a few  more  sons  and  grandsons,  to  raise 
the  means  of  rewarding  them  for  their  homage  to  the  church.  We 
acknowledge  the  vast  powers  and  skilful  methods  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood to  replenish  their  exchequers  j but  even  the  effects  of  these  must 
have  some  hmit,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  zeal  of  Pusey- 
ites  .will  carry  them  in  that  direction,  when  there  is  nothing  before 
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them  in  the  shape  of  gain.  We  suspect  that  they  will  not  go  to  Rome, 
at  least  in  large  numbers ; we  expect  they  will  submit.  There  were 
many  vicars  of  Bray  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  but  one  of  them 
was  honest  enough  to  explain  the  principle  of  his  conduct,  and  render 
himself  infamous  with  posterity. 

Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at  the  position  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  at  the  present  moment.  He  refuses  to  unite  in  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  and  assigns,  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  he  denies  the  roy^ 
supremacy,  and  affirms  that  Christ  is  the  sole  head  of  his  church.  This 
proposition  sounds  very  scriptural;  but,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a 
Philpotts,  it  is  strangely  inconsistent  and  absurd.  The  Sovereign  is 
the  head  of  that  church  in  which  he  holds  a bishopric.  Why  does  he 
continue  to  hold  an  office,  the  very  possession  of  which  implicates  him 
in  the  guilt  of  setting  up  an  earthly  power  in  the  place  of  Christ  ? 
Hoes  he  mean  to  refuse  obedience  when  that  authority  is  exercised  ^ 
We  shall  see.  Hoes  he  expect  that  the  Church  will  ever  become 
independent  of  the  State  1 Woe  to  England  if  such  a catastrophe 
should  take  place  1 As  long  as  there  is  a church  supported  by  the 
State,  it  ought  to  be  subservient  to  the  State.  Hissenters  may,  and  do 
question,  whether  the  existence  of  such  a church  does  not,  upon  the 
whole,  injure,  rather  than  help,  the  cause  of  religion;  but  all  en- 
lightened Hissenters,  we  are  sure,  will  agree,  that  a national  church 
ought  to  be  ruled  by  the  nation,  and  not  constitute  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  holding  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  keeping  up  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  making  sport  with  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the 
people.  Henry  of  Exeter  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  we  shall  ever 
place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  a hierarchy  which  can  find  thrones,  and 
courts,  and  prisons,  for  prelates  like  himself,  to  judge  and  incarcerate 
the  victims  of  their  tyranny.  Stand  by,  sullen  oppressor,  your  vexa- 
tion is  our  triumph  ! We  rejoice  that  the  prey  escaped  your  hands, 
and  thank  God  that  the  law  is  paramount  to  the  Church  I 

Nonconformists,  too,  object  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  head  of  the 
church.  But  by  church  they  do  not  mean  a National  Establishment ; 
they  do  not  mean  a hierarchy  ; they  do  not  mean  a conclave  of 
priests,  whether  Presbytery  or  Conference,  ruling  everything  at  their 
pleasure,  presiding  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  trampling  upon  all  the 
rights  of  their  people.  They  mean  a congregation  of  faithful  men  and 
women,  in  whom  the  right  of  self-government  is  invested  under  Christ, 
and  according  to  his  recorded  will.  Their  proposition,  therefore,  is 
something  essentially  different  from  the  groimd  assumed  by  lordly 
prelates  and  restive  Romanising  Churchmen.  As  the  latter  imder- 
stand  it,  we  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  never  be  admitted  by 
Englishmen.  Hissenters  who  would  gain  the  admission  of  that  prin- 
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ciple  at  any  cost  or  hazard,  we  regard  as  the  victims  of  a blind  and 
deplorable  infatuation.  So  long  as  the  English  people  will  maintain 
their  hiemrchy,  we  hope  that  neither  ultra-Eissenters  nor  ultra-Church- 
men  will  be  able  to  loose  it  from  its  bonds.  The  chained  lion  may 
tear  and  rend  a few,  who  happen  to  approach  too  near  to  him  j but, 
once  set  him  free  to  roam  at  large,  and  follow  out  his  own  native  pro- 
pensities, and  the  havoc  might  be  fearful,  and  recapture  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

Will  the  events  that  are  now  occurring,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion 
which  is  going  on  within  and  without  the  Establishment,  lead  to  any- 
thing like  a reformation  ? There  may  be  some  persons  willing  to 
indulge  in  hopes  of  this  kind  ; but,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  conviction,  that  reformation  is  impossible.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  movement  in  that  direction  will  proceed 
from  the  clergy.  If  their  counsels  were  followed,  they  would  too  pro- 
bably resuscitate  evils  that  have  already  been  justly  cast  aside.  Should 
the  laity  attempt  the  work,  it  would  infallibly  bring  them  into  colli- 
sion with  their  spiritual  judges,  and  a long  process  of  disunion  and 
alienation  would  ensue.  If  statesmen  ventured  to  touch  it,  the  whole 
fabric  would  most  likely  crumble  to  ruin  under  their  hands.  No  j as 
long  as  the  Church  will  stand,  it  must  stand  with  all  its  faults  and 
imperfections  j for  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  accidental. 
They  have  not  crept  into  it  subsequently  to  the  Reformation.  They 
are  radical  ; they  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  its  constitution  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  case  before  us  is  not  the  case  of  a community 
once  pure,  and  become  corrupt  through  time  and  circumstances.  It 
is  the  case  of  a church  that  never  was  more  than  half  reformed.  By 
attempting  to  steer  between  two  opposite  parties,  and  to  unite  them 
in  a compromise,  both  have  been  dissatisfied,  and  the  poor  church 
between  them  has  been  pulled  from  side  to  side,  according  as  the  one 
party  or  the  other  has  preponderated.  No  doubt  this  is  cleaily  seen 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  advises  quiet  and  inaction. 
His  Grace  perceives  that  any  attempt  at  reformation  would  most  pro- 
bably issue  in  destruction. 

One  more  question  remains.  Whatever  hazard  there  may  be  in 
the  experiment,  will  not  the  time  come  before  long,  when  that 
experiment  7tmst  be  made  ] Unless  Protestantism  is  to  be  a mere 
name  in  this  country  for  an  indefinite  period,  something  must  be 
done  to  purge  it  of  its  unseemly  conformities  to  the  ridiculous  super- 
stitions of  the  Papal  Church.  The  nation  will  not  always  bear  to  see 
an  ill-disguised  Romanism  fostered  by  its  own  patronage  and  pay. 
Events  have  lately  proved,  that,  whatever  certain  Anglican  priests  may 
say  and  do,  we  are  thoroughly  Protestant  at  heart.  Popular  feeling 
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upon  this  subject  can  no  longer  be  mistaken  even  by  Bishop  Blom- 
field  and  the  rector  of  St.  Barnabas’;  the  one  sullenly  retires,  the 
other  gives  the  plainest  signs  of  penitence  and  retractation.  While 
some  have  sneered,  and  others  have  rebuked,  we  have  rejoiced  to  hear 
how  unanimously  Englishmen  have  spoken  out;  and  have  rejoiced  the 
more,  because  they  have  spoken,  not,  indeed,  without  warmth,  but 
without  intolerance.  Guy  Fawkes’  exhibitions  might  well  have  been 
spared ; but  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that  man’s  principles  who  would 
deal  out  even  to  these  an  unmeasured  condemnation.  They  have 
actually  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a rough  and  popular  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  The  spirit  that  would  curtail  the  religious  or  civil 
liberties  of  Catholics,  has  hardly  dared  to  show  itself  in  public,  not- 
withstanding all  the  recent  excitement.  On  all  accounts  we  have 
reason  to  look  back  at  the  long  succession  of  public  meetings  that 
have  taken  place,  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  We  feel  assured  that 
a people  capable  of  so  much  determination  and  moderation  under 
such  circumstances,  will,  ere  long,  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  make 
their  National  Church  worthy  of  them,  at  whatever  risk  to  its  exist- 
ence. We  will  not  attempt  to  prophesy ; but  of  this  one  thing  we  feel 
assured,  tliat  the  Episcopal  Church,  even  should  it  cease  to  be  a 
National  Establishment,  is  destined  to  be  a mighty  agent  of  future 
good  to  the  people  of  these  realms.  We  look  forward,  therefore,  to 
the  future  without  fear.  Let  the  worst  come  that  Churchmen  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  the  cause  of  God  and  truth  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, suffer  no  injury.  Perhaps  it  might  date  from  such  a cata- 
strophe the  beginning  of  its  noblest  triumphs.  In  the  mean  time, 
events  are  in  the  hand  of  a Buler  wiser  than  man.  The  Lord 
reigneth,”  and,  from  his  throne  of  glory,  he  declares,  “My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I will  do  all  my  pleasure.”  Human  systems  may 
perish,  but  his  work  goes  on  ; and  Christians  may  confide  in  his  pro- 
mise, while,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  they  pray  as  he  has  taught 
them,  “ Thy  kingdom  come  ; thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven ! ” 
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A BOOK  is  a fact — a phenomenon — an  expression  of  mind  : it  is  not  a 
substantial  existence.  And,  like  all  other  facts,  it  is  transitory  : it  is 
brought  forth,  it  blooms,  and  then  dies.  One  book  seems  to  grow  out 
of  another,  as  the  leaf  of  this  year  grew  at  the  foot  of  that  of  last. 
This  is  not  an  imperfection.  It  does  not  argue  disease  of  mind.  It 
rather  indicates  its  native  richness  and  exuberance.  The  felling 
leaves  of  autumn  prove  not  that  nature  is  diseased;  but,  rather  that 
she  is  possessed  of  inexhaustible  fulness,  inasmuch  as  she  removes  the 
old  to  make  room  for  the  new.  In  Nature,  disease  is  indicated  by 
abortions  and  malformations  ; by  violations  of  the  laws  of  harmony 
and  beauty.  So  with  the  expressions  of  mind,  in  which  violations  of 
the  harmonies  of  goodness  and  truth  are  the  signs  of  disease.  This 
explains  to  us  how  it  is,  that  numberless  volumes  in  every  generation 
are  left  to  die  : some  according  to  the  natural  course  of  nature  ; others 
from  their  inherent  elements  of  corruption,  rotting  out,  as  it  were, 
before  their  time. 

A great  book,  however,  is  a great  fact.  Not  a frail  summer’s  leaf.- 
It  is  not  an  annual.  It  is  perennial,  with  a stout,  enduring  trunk. 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  a private  feeling,  a favourite  notion,  the 
wailing  of  a morbid  fear;  but  a guide  to  the  solution  of  world-wide 
doubts,  and  to  the  new  turnings  and  windings  in  the  way  of  Truth 
and  Being.  A great  book,  then,  is  not  for  the  “ parlour  table,”  or 
the  “occasion  of  pleasure;”  it  is  not  for  “private  circulation;”  but 
it  is  for  the  heart  of  man,  to  purify  his  life’s  blood,  and  to  impart  to  it 
fresh  vdgour  and  tone.  It  is,  emphatically,  a book  for  the  age. 

Each  age  has  its  books.  The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  general  as 
in  the  individual  mind.  Every  man  can  look  back  upon  times  of 
harassing  and  perplexing  doubts  and  questionings,  which  have  since 
been  answered  and  satisfied  ; while  new  ones,  which  were  then  loom- 
ing in  the  distance,  have  neared,  and  are  waiting  for  solution.  So  it 
is  with  the  general  mind,  especially  with  respect  to  religion ; the 
spring  of  all  doubts  and  questionings,  as  it  is  also  of  their  satisfaction. 
Questions  which  once  agitated  the  Church,  in  past  ages,  have  been 
hushed,  and  new  ones  have  been  borne  down  by  the  tide  of  time, 
which  the  succeeding  age  must  solve.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 


* 27ie  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the 
German.  By  John  M'Cuntock  and  C.  E.  Blumenthal. 
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this  age  should  be  without  its  own  peculiar  doubts  and  questionings ; 
such  exemption  would  be  rather  a sign  of  death  than  of  life.  Every 
tme  and  earnest  effort  to  point  them  out,  and  meet  them,  should  be 
welcomed  by  every  mind.  Indeed,  books  must  be  valued  in  propor- 
tion as  this  is,  at  least,  their  aim.  If  an  individual  mind,  which  has 
outgrown  its  earlier  doubts  and  struggles,  has  laid  aside  those  books 
which  have  helped  it  over  them,  however  sweet  might  have  been  its 
communings  with  them  in  times  past,  and  is  thirsting  now  after  others 
which  shall  meet  its  present  wants  ; must  it  not  be  the  same,  when 
the  general  mind  has  passed  through  certain  doubts  and  strugglings, 
that  it  shall  lay  aside  too,  those  books  which  gave  it  deliverance,  and 
long  for  others  to  meet  its  new  and  rising  needs  1 That  the  mind  of 
our  country  has  passed  through  such  a conflict,  no  one  can  doubt  as 
he  counts  on  his  shelves  the  numerous  volumes  which  the  last  cen- 
tury produced  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Evidences,  which,  though 
they  were  the  glory  of  that  age,  must  now,  in  a great  measure,  be  laid 
aside;  for,  as  the  wants  which  they  supplied  are  no  longer  living, 
their  value  is  no  longer  vital.  The  living  soul  finds  more  to  satisfy 
and  inspire  its  powers  in  the  blue-bell,  sun-lit  and  dancing  to  the 
wind,  than  in  the  gigantic  saurii  embedded  in  the  rock.  There  it  a 
life  in  the  flower,  which  seems  to  emit  influences  which  mingle  freely 
with  and  swells  his  own.  So  it  is  refreshing  to  the  soul  to  meet 
with  a living  book — a book  which  is  the  expression  of  a living, 
breathing  soul,  and  not  a mere  petrifaction. 

We  b^il  with  pleasure  the  book  now  before  us.  We  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  this  book  is  a great  fact.  It  is  the  reflexion  of  the 
impression  which  a profound  study  of  the  Life  of  J esus  left  on  a mind 
richly  furnished  with  all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  deeply  sus- 
ceptible, through  a simple  and  childlike  piety,  of  all  that  is  divine  in 
that  life.  The  result  of  an  intelligent  study  of  this  book  cannot  but 
be  the  awakening  of  a new  and  deeper  insight  and  interest  in  the 
depths  of  that  divine  life.  Few  men  have  accomplished  so  much ; 
few  have  laid  their  age  under  so  deep  a debt  of  gratitude  as  Neander. 
After  a life  of  glorious  labour,  he  has  now  entered  his  rest.  How 
bright  must  be  his  crown  ! 

We  doubt  not  that  many  minds  in  our  country,  through  this  book, 
will  be  led  to  a more  intelligent  and  reverent  study  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.  And  this  we  should  regard  as  a most  auspicious  sign  for  the 
churches  of  Christ ; since  we  have  been  led  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
new  breathing  of  life  into  the  churches  of  our  land  and  all  lands  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  will  come  through  the  reproducing  to  our  minds  of 
the  wonderful  scenes  of  that  life,  which  are  ever  fresh  and  new.  The 
principle  which  is  brought  out  to  view  so  profoundly  m this  book  is 
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this,  that  “ the  power  of  Jesus  lay  in  the  impresskm  which  his  mamifesta- 
tion  and  life  as  the  Incarnate  God  produced!  This  is  essentially  the 
import  of  those  remarkable  words  of  St.  J ohn  in  his  first  Epistle : “ For 
the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and 
show  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us.”  And  only  in  the  light  of  this  truth  can  we 
attain  a full  intuition  of  Paul’s  grand  formula,  in  which  he  reveals  at 
once  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  and  the  purpose  of  it  : “ God  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself”  Here  we  learn,  that 
in  Christ  God  comes  to  estranged,  sinful,  guilty,  and  despairing  man, 
and  meets  him  face  to  face,  to  assure  him,  to  overpower  him  with  the 
proof,  yea,  rather  with  the  sight,  of  himself,  as  a loving,  pitying,  and 
compassionate  Father,  who  is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  his  chil- 
dren. He  doesr  not  come  to  tell  us  this,  but  he  comes  and  reveals, — ^that 
is,  unveils  himself,  whose  very  nature  is  mercy,  whose  essence  is  love... 
Here,  then,  is  seen  the  profound  significance  of  Ms  name,  Immanuel — 
God  with  us.  And  we  are  sure  that  only  in  tMs  light  can  any  clear 
apprehension  be  attained  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  perceive  that  there  is  a deep  significance  in  everyjcay  of  that 
life  which  was  the  light  of  men,  and  which  has  reached  our  times ; 
that  it  is  not  Ms  words  alone  from  which  we  may  draw  forms  of  doc- 
trine ; nor  his  deeds  alone  from  wMch  we  may  construct  a model  for 
our  lives  ; nor  even  his  sufferings  and  death  alone,  in  wMch  we  may 
place  our  trust  for  pardoned  sin, — ^that  claim  our  exclusive  attention;  but 
that  our  attention  should  be  awakened  to  every  incident — to  words, 
deeds,  groans,  tears,  sufferings,  death  ; in  a word,  to  everytMng  that  * 
reflects  in  any  way  upon  us  the  Divine  glory  wMch  was  in  him  It 
was  the  spiritual  perception  of  this  which  drew  Ms  disciples  at  first 
around  him,  and  attached  them  so  closely  to  Mm.  It  was  in  the  reviv- 
ing, and  bringing  fresh  to  their  remembrance,  of  all  those  scenes,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  opened  to  their  minds  new  depths  of  meaning  and  glory 
in  that  Divine  life  which  had  been  mamfested  to  them  in  the  eartMy 
form,  and  so  prepared  them  for  the  high  work  on  which  they  were 
sent.  And  so  it  is  the  impression  of  Divine  love  manifested  in  that 
life,  wMch  by  the  Spirit  is  to  be  reproduced,  through  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  that  the  world  may  be  drawn  to  Mm.  “ That,”  says  St.  John, 

“ which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  may 
have  fellowsMp  with  us  : and  truly,  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.” 

We  cannot  forbear  from  expressing  our  deep  conviction,  that  a 
revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  Christian, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  Christian  church,  can  come  only  from  a 
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deeper  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  from  that  communion 
with  him  which  can  alone  be  awakened  thereby.  And  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express,  also,  the  growing  conviction,  that  this 
has  not  been  brought  before  the  minds  of  Christians  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  as  it  is  destined  to  be.  We  have  not 
dwelt  upon  and  contemplated  the  Divine  unity  of  Christ  s character, 
so  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  its  Divine  fulness.  We  have  taken 
parts,  as  if  these  parts  alone  were  significant.  Have  not  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  been  taken  away  and  isolated,  from  t e 
grand  living  whole  ; as  if  there  was  nothing  that  met  us  now  m the 
miracle,  except  as  a proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; and  very  little 
in  the  parable,  now  that  the  “ fuU  revelation  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
given  just  as  if  Christ  himself  were  not  the  fiill  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  which  is  expressed  to  us  in  the  written  fife,  and  which  the 
Spirit  is  to  « take  and  show  unto  the  soul.”  The  written  Word  stands 
full  of  the  same  power,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time,  as  an  expression 
to  us  of  the  Divine  life  that  was  in  him,  and  was  in  him  for  ns,  that 
we  might  have  that  life  (“  the  true,  everlasting.  Divine  life”)  imparted 

to  us,  “ through  fellowship  with  him. 

Oh  ! what  unbounded,  and  as  yet  undiscovered,  depths,  for  our  faith 

and  love,  have  we  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  ! ^ Instead  of  de- 
ducing a form  of  doctrme  from  this  or  that  fact  of  Christ’s  history,  and 
then  for  ever  leaving  that  fact,  thinking  we  have  extracted  all  that  is 
of  value  in  it,  and  then  going  on  deducing  other  doctrines  from  other 
facts,  and  then  comparing  them  with  one  another,  adding  here  and 
subtracting  there,  in  order  to  build  up  a complete  system  or  scheme  of 
God’s  universe,  let  us  rather  betake  ourselves  again  and  again  to  the 
life  itself,  till  our  souls  “are  bathed  in  light  and  love  !”  What  we 
need  in  order  to  receive  this  Divine  light  is,  not  so  much  skill  for 
using  the  faculty  of  reasoning  according  to  any  laws  of  logic,  as  the 
assimilating  power  of  L(we.  “ AU  our  progress  in  Divine  knowledge,” 
says  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  modem  times,  “ must  consist  solely 
in  a more  correct  understanding,  and  more  complete  appropriating  to 
ourselves,  that  which  is  in  Christ.”  We  must  remind  our  readers,  that 
logical  formula  and  definitions  are  rwt  the  only  instmments  through 
which  the  mind  receives  knowledge  j for  truth  is  presented  to  us  in 
living  forms — in  nature,  in  history,  in  individual  character.  Know- 
ledge so  gained,  we  gain,  speaking  loosely,  by  a kind  of  experience,-— 
that  is,  by  an  inward,  and,  indeed,  unconscious  appropriation  ; or,  in 
other  words,  through  an  affinity  between  the  tmth  presented  and  the 
mind  itself : each  mind  imbibing  only  that  which  is  like  itself,  or  for 
which  it  has  an  affinity.  So  when  Christ,  the  Truth  itself,  appeared. 
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only  such  as  had  some  inward  alhnity  with  the  truth  wliich  was  in 
him,  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  him.  But  let  us  hear  our  author 
on  this  point  : — 

" It  was,  then,  according  to  Christ’s  own  words,  a peculiar  aim  and  law  of  his 
teaching,  to  awaken  a sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  human  mind,  and  to  make 
further  communications  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  living  appropriation  that 
might  be  made  of  what  was  given.  And  this  corresponds  with  the  geneml  laws 

established  by  Christ  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from  whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).* 
The  sense  for  the  Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies 
extinguish  it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.  Christ’s  words,  Christ’s  manifestations, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain,  if  the  light-perceiv- 
ing eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.^  The  pai-able  of  the  sower  vividly  sets  forth  the 
f necessity  of  a susceptible  soil,  before  the  seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and 

bring  forth  fruit.  And  so  he  constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews,  that  they  could 
not  tmderstand  him  in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  will  not  follow  the 
Divine  ^drawing’  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words.  The 
carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.J  The  form  of  his  language  (so  he  told  those 
who  took  offence  at  it  §)  appeared  incomprehensible,  because  its  import,  the  truth 
of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  by  souls  esti'angcd  from  him.  The  form  and 
the  substance  were  alike  paradoxical  to  them.  The  micongenial  soul  found  his 
mode  of  speaking  sti*ange  and  foreign.  The  wwds  can  be  understood  only  by 
those  who  have  a sympathy  for  the  spirit  and  the  substance.” — (P.  106.) 

Nothing  is  more  needed  than  that  we  should  possess  a true  insight 
into  the  import  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  These  have  been  degraded 
, to  the  low  service  of  certificates  of  Christ’s  claim  to  have  brousrht  a 

revelation  from  heaven  to  earth ; they  themselves  being  in  no  wise 
regarded  as  a revelation  of  God  in  him. 

" Their  essential  nature,”  says  our  Author,  “ is  to  be  discovered,  not  by  vievdng 
them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  but  as  elements  of  his  revelation,  as 
a whole,  in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable  attributes,  the  holy  love  and  wisdom 
appearing  as  much  as  the  omnipotence.  It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon 
such  phenomena,  and  attmcts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  God.” — (P.  130.) 

The  miracle,  then,  was  a manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
appealed,  as  it  were,  to  the  senses  ; striking  the  outer,  in  order  to 
arouse  the  inner  sense  of  the  man,  in  whom  the  latter  was  slumberin<r. 
Neander  beautifully  and  correctly  marks  three  difierent  stages  of  faith 
found  among  those  who  were  witnesses  of  Christ’s  earthly  appear- 
ance. These  three  stages  of  faith  which  he  thus  notes,  correspond  to 
J the  different  kinds  of  soil,  which  Christ  himself  sets  forth  in  the  par- 

1i  able  of  the  sower ; for  faith,  as  used  by  Christ,  signifies  the  state  of 

susceptibility  in  the  soul  for  receiving  what  was  in  him.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  a variety  of  passages,  e.  g.,  “ He  could  then  do  no  mighty 
work.”  Why  ? “ Because  of  their  unbelief”  “ Be  it  unto  thee  even 

* Matt,  vi.,  21.  f Luke  xii.,  34.  + John  vi.,  44.  § John  viii.,  33,  34. 
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as  thy  faith,”  «fec.,  &c.  There  are  some  persons  who  seem  to  be  unin- 
fluenced by  anything  Divine  ; whether  God  meets  them  through  his 
truth  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  or  through  the  holy  example  of  a 
Christian’s  life,  they  continue  the  same  slaves  of  the  world  and  of  sense. 
But,  through  some  affliction  and  physical  suffering  which  God  sends, 
the  spell  by  which  they  are  held  captives  of  the  world  and  sense,  is 
broken,  and  then  they  have  awakened  in  them  a susceptibility  for 
higher  and  diviner  influences.  Such  a service  did  the  miracles  of 
Christ  perform. 

Signs,”  says  Neander,  “in  tke  world  of  sense,  of  a higher  power  designed  to 
lead  minds  as  yet  unsusceptible  of  spiritual  impression,  to  acknowledge  such  in- 
fluence. On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  an  un- 
deniable want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power  of  God  working 
within  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a feeling  of  physical  want,  and  by  impressions 
made  upon  their  outward  senses.  Christ  condescended  to  this  human  weakness, 
sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  means  should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men’s 
eyes  to  that  which  lies  nearest  to  their  spiritual  being.  ‘ Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.’  ” — (P.  38.) 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  who  are  alive  to  their  inward, 
spiritual  necessities , who  feel  the  need  of  light  and  power  to  purify 
and  elevate  their  depressed  and  darkened  natures ; but  their  minds 
are  far  from  having  clear  and  simple  conceptions  of  Jesus.  They 
stumble,  as  yet,  at  many  things,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  J esus,  which 
appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  each  other,  or  with  some  previous  opinions 
of  theirs.  They  have  not  yet  learnt,  that,  wherever  God  appears,  there 
must  be  apparent  contradictions  ; for  there  is  the  meeting  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  finite  together,  the  High  and  the  low,  the  Almighty  and  the 
impotent.  Nathanael  is  a correct  type  of  such.  “ Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  “ Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  so  bad  a 
place'?”  Here  was  a contradiction  to  his  understanding,  and  at  this 
he  stumbled.  This  marks  our  author’s  second  stage  of  faith  : 

“ A higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek  the 
Messiah  by  a sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings  were  debased  by 
the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.  As  these  were  yet  in  some  degree  in 
bondage  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour  without  perfectly  apprehending  him  as 
the  object  of  their  search,  they  had  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to 
their  condition.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally.  He  condescended 
to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a higher  stage  of  religious  life.” 

There  is  a third  class,  who,  by  their  inward  faith,  are  led  at  once  to 
Christ,  not  so  much  from  a raging  sense  of  want  in  them,  as  from  a 
Divine  attraction  which  they  feel  to  the  Divine  character  of  Christ 
itself  We  had  marked  a passage  to  illustrate  this,  but  we  must  pass 
it  over  for  want  of  space. 

Thus,  we  have  seen,  from  these  extracts,  that  the  miracle  is  not  to 
be  cut  out  from  the  living  whole  of  Christ’s  manifestation,  of  which  it 
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is  a part,  and  estimated  according  to  any  private  use  for  which  we 
may  have  so  separated  it ; as,  for  example,  a proof  of  Christ’s  Divine 
mission,  and  his  consequent  right  to  demand  our  attention  to  what  he 
has  to  say ; for  the  miracle  cannot  be  estimated,  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood, apart  from  the  whole,  because  it  bears  mysterious  relations  to 
every  other  part.  And,  again,  we  have  seen,  that  the  inward  impres- 
sion of  Christ,  as  the  expression  of  God’s  character — his  mercy,  pity, 
love — to  man,  must  depend  precisely  upon  the  inward  state  of  sus- 
ceptibility of  him  who  heard  and  saw. 

The  several  incidents  of  Christ’s  life  are  taken  up  in  the  work  before 
us  in  their  chronological  order,  and  in  their  briefest  space  their  signifi- 
cance is  pointed  out.  It  is  tmly  wonderful  how  much  is  conveyed, 
oftentimes  in  a few  words  thrown  in  as  a parenthesis,  indicating  at 
once  a deep,  a profound  meaning  in  some  before  dark  word  of  Jesus. 
We  Avill  give  an  example  of  his  thoughts  upon  the  miracles,  and  one 
also  of  his  suggestive  mode  of  commenting  on  the  discourses  of  Christ. 
As  an  example  of  his  reflections  on  the  significance  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  let  us  take  the  first  which  he  performed,  the  changing  of  the 
water  into  wine  : — 

“ While  in  retirement  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  ascetic 
preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist.  Now,  however,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but  mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he 
enters  into  all  human  interests,  shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents 
a contrast  to  the  severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a wedding,  he 
performs  his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a social  want.  Thus  he  sanctifies  connections, 
feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence,  and  by  imfolding 
his  Divine  powers  in  such  a circle,  and  on  such  an  occasion.  In  this  view  the 
miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  ethics,  whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human 
relations  the  image  of  Christ,  as  stamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a 
further  and  greater  symbolical  import.  Christ  applied  water,  one  of  the  commonest 
supports  of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a higher  power ; so  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Christ’s 
spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity,  not  to  destroy  what 
is  natm’al,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ; to  enable  it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine 
powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  its  original  capacities.  To  energise  the  power  of 
water  into  that  of  wine,  is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Chris- 
tianity.”— (Pp.  167,  168.) 

As  illustrating  tbe  brief  and  suggestive  manner  in  which  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  loords  of  Christ  is  presented,  let  us  take  that  found  in 
page  245,  the  demand  of  a sign  from  heaven,  answered  only  by  the 
sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah  (Luke  xL,  29,  30)  : — 

“ ‘ In  vain  did  they  ask  a new  sign ; such  a one  as  they  asked  they  shall  not  ob- 
tain. No  other  sign  should  they  have  but  that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah ; i.e.,  the 
whole  manifestation  of  Christ,  by  which  the  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent, 
and  escape  the  threatened  judgment.’  He  was  to  be  a sign,  shining  for  all  man- 
kind ; and  this  candle  once  lighted,  loas  not  to  he  put  in  a secret  place,  neither 
under  a hushel;  hut  in  a candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  hoxise  might  see  the 
I ight  (v.  33).  So  Avas  he  to  be  a light  unto  all  men  ; but  in  order  to  receive  the 
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light,  the  eye  luiist  be  sound  ; and  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of 
Divine  consciousness,  originally  implanted  in  om*  nature,  is  to  the  soul.  When 
this  light  has  become  darkness ; when  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of 
God,  has  been  subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world  ; all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  wherewith  to  re- 
ceive Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34 — 36). 

" Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these  men 
could  not  understand  ‘ the  sign  ’ given  b5"  Christ’s  whole  manifestation ; and  for 
this  reason  it  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay  before  their  eyes,  they 
ever  asked  for  more.” 

This  example  is  a further  illustration  of  the  remarks  we  offered 
coiicerniug  the  necessity  of  an  inward  susceptibility,  in  order  to  receive 
that  communication  of  Divine  influence  and  grace  which  Christ  came 
to  impart. 

How  high  and  how  rare  are  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  right 
writing  of  history  and  biography  ! What  keen  insight  does  it  require 
to  seize  upon  the  essential  and  leave  the  extraneous ! How  many 
are  caught  by  that  which  makes  the  greatest  noise  and  blaze,  as  the 
most  significant;  while  that  which  works  in  obscurity  and  with 
silence,  is  left  among  the  trivial ! How  rarely  is  the  true,  instead  of 
the  apparent,  importance  of  things  brought  out  to  view  in  history  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  that  hidden  net-work  of  influences  by  which 
that  which  appears  before  the  eye  is  brought  about ; and,  further,  to 
trace  the  secret  influences  which  go  from  it,  as  they  diffuse  them- 
selves, more  or  less  powerfully,  for  evil  or  for  good,  over  all  things  that 
succeed.  It  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to  any  adequate  extent,  with 
respect  to  the  most  insignificant  person  that  appears  before  us,  to 
trace  those  influences  which  made  him  what  he  is,  even  those  which 
come  within  a very  small  circle  around  him,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
which  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  until  they  vanish  beyond ; and,  again, 
to  go  forward  into  the  future,  and  give  a true  map  of  those  influ- 
ences which  will  flow  on,  to  work  more  or  less  through  all  future 
time ; and  so  to  estimate  his  worth  among  us.  This  becomes  immea- 
surably more  difficult,  when  the  person  concerning  whom  we  are 
trying  to  understand  this,  is  not  an  insignificant  one,  but  one  of  high  ^ 
importance.  But  how  impossible  when  it  is  the  most  significant 
person  that  has  appeared,  or  can  ever  appear,  in  human  history  ! 
Neander  was  deeply  sensible  of  all  this.  “Well,”  says  he,  “may  he 
hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  Life  of  Christ.”  “ Yet,”  he  asks 
again,  “ why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  mani- 
festation that  has  appeared  in  humanity, — a manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  ?”  Neander  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  his  own  work  would  be 
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final ; yea,  his  deep  conviction  was,  that  “ every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  life  to  itself,  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ; to  gain  a closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.”  That 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  no  future  age  to  say,  that,  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  Life — the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus,  viewed  as  the 
fact  towards  which  God  had  been  guiding  the  world’s  history,  and 
THE  fact  from  which  are  to  go  influences  which  shall  never  end,  rege- 
nerating the  world  of  time,  and  giving  new  melodies  to  the  songs  of 
heaven — has  been  understood  and  told  by  it^  we  may,  without  fear, 
aflS.rm ; for,  to  understand  and  relate  this,  will  be  the  work,  not  of  one 
age,  or  of  all  ages — ^but  of  Eternity.  To  the  mind  of  Christ  alone  has 
this  meaning  been  present ; and  this,  because  he  was  not  man  merely, 
but  the  God-man.  This  has  been  beautifully,  and  as  profoundly,  set 
forth  by  Heander ; and  with  one  more  quotation  we  shall  close  this 
article,  remarking,  however,  that,  for  us,  our  only  possibility  of  gaming 
even  a glimpse  of  this  meaning,  is  by  a living  appropriation  of  Christ, 
by  faith,  to  our  own  souls. 

“ The  life  of  Christ  presented  a realised  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as  man’s 
nature  can  never  attain  unto,  let  his  development  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  future  effects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a way  that  no  man 
could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  history  have  only  been 
contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  future  more  clear  to  his 
vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the  past,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  statements 
of  the  relation  which  he  sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it 
required  the  covirse  of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye ; and  history  has 
both  explained  and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  the  progress  of  his 
kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to  the  plan  for 
whose  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men  who  were  mere  instru- 
ments of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled  them,  it  is  true,  in  the  fact,  that  his 
labours  were  ordered  according  to  no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid 
down  by  God  for  the  development  of  humanity ; but  he  differed  from  them  in 
this,  that  he  understood  the  full  compass  of  God’s  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it 
his  own ; that  it  was  the  plan  of  his  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in  his  con- 
sciousness when  he  commenced  his  labom’s.  The  accoimt  of  his  temptation, 
rightjy  imderstood,  shows  all  this.” — (Page  80.) 
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To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  great  struggle  for  Methodist  Re- 
form, the  close  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  another  are  naturally 
suggestive  of  reflections  on  its  past  career,  and  of  speculations  on  its 
future  prospects.  If  they  cannot  be  congratulated  on  the  achievement 
of  decisive  success,  they  cannot  be  reproached  with  serious  miscarriage  : 
and,  while  they  may  look  back  without  remorse,  they  may  look  for- 
ward without  dismay. 

The  advances  made  towards  the  Reformation  of  Methodism,  accord- 
ing to  that  standard  of  faith  and  practice  from  which  it  has  so  widely 
deviated,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  positive  results  so  much  as  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  preparations  to  produce  them.  In  all  con- 
troversies, the  opposite  influences  which  afiect  men’s  minds,  lead  them, 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  without  intending  it,  to  misrepresent  each 
other,  and  almost  always  to  exaggerate  their  own  advantages.  Some 
Methodist  Reformers,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  have  underrated 
the  resources  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference  j but 
that  party,  let  it  not  be  doubted,  monstrously  over-magnify  their 
own  strength  and  powers  of  resistance.  In  this  fault,  however,  they 
are  not  alone.  We  have  detected  in  ourselves,  and  may  therefore 
venture  to  restrain  in  our  brethren,  an  inconsiderate  tendency  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  main  strength  of  our  Connexion  lies  on  the  side 
of  Reform.  This  is  not  an  actual,  though  it  is  a highly  probable,  and 
perhaps  not  very  distant,  result. 

Let  us  take  a review  first  of  our  opponents,  and  then  of  ourselves. 

The  small  number  of  Travelling  Preachers,  and  of  wealthy  or  well- 
connected  laymen,  who,  through  the  various  Connexional  Committees, 
guide  or  misguide  the  destinies  of  our  denomination,  have  so  com- 
pletely got  the  machinery  of  the  Connexion  into  their  hands,  and 
have  for  so  many  years  been  accustomed  to  work  it  according  to  their 
will,  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  blind  to  the  existence  of  any  will 
exterior  to  their  own.  A delusion  this  which  is  greatly  favoured  by 
the  hopeful  acquiescence  of  a numerous  band  of  sycophants  and 
dependents ; who,  regarding  them  as  the  supreme  dispensers  of  honour 
and  emolument,  never  cease  to  burn  incense  at  their  shrine.  This 
exchange  of  homage  and  patronage,  of  expectancy  and  preference,  con- 
stitutes one  of  those  close  compacts  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  break 
up.  So  long  as  the  parties  are  in  a condition  to  maintain  it  in  action, 
and  are  mutually  satisfied,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  them 
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that  there  reigns  outside  any  degree  of  dissatisfaction  that  ought  to 
give  them  the  smallest  amount  of  solicitude. 

Still  are  they  under  the  spell  of  this  dream.  E-eform  is  nothing  ; 
Reformers  are  nobody.  The  complaints  are  few,  and  the  complainants 
fewer.  We  have  said,  "this  dream  but  we  already  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  comparison.  To  the  dominant  party,  too  many  sources 
of  information  are  open  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Every  circuit  lies  exposed  to  their  inspection  ; and  what 
misrepresentations  soever  it  may  suit  their  selfish  purposes  to  patronise 
and  to  pretend  to  accept  as  the  simple  truth,  they  cannot  but  be  per- 
fectly well  aware  both  of  the  nature  of  the  demands  insisted  upon 
under  the  title  of  Reform,  and  of  the  character  and  comparative  num- 
bers of  those  Methodists  in  whose  name  and  with  whose  cordial  con- 
sent the  demands  are  made.  To  speak  of  their  opponents  as  men 
whose  motives  are  impure,  and  whose  purposes  are  destructive,  may 
for  a time  prejudice  and  blind  the  minds  of  individuals  unaccustomed 
to  inquire  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  disposed  from  habit  to 
devolve  upon  another  the  discharge  of  responsibilities  attaching  to  the 
endowments  of  reason  and  conscience.  No  arts,  however,  can  even- 
tually conceal  the  truth.  By-and-by,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  simplest 
and  most  trustful  what  are  the  aims  of  the  Methodist  Reformers,  and 
what  the  impulses  under  which  they  act.  What  will  then  become  of 
the  temporary  advantages  accruing  from  impressions  unfavourable  to 
Reform  and  to  the  Reformers,  produced  by  calumnious  libels  on  the 
one  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentations  of  the  other  ? The  per- 
manent gain  to  the  side  of  truth  will  more  than  counterbalance  the 
transient  benefit  to  that  of  dishonesty. 

To  speak  in  this  manner  of  a number  of  men  solemnly  devoted  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  is  inexpressibly  painful.  Let  not  any  one  who 
can  be  fairly  exempted,  be  included  in  the  implied  condemnation. 
That  a system  of  detraction  and  abuse  has  been  established,  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  ; and  such  high  authority  and  general  consent  are 
claimed  for  it,  that  they  who  would  not  be  held  in  part  responsible, 
can  escape  only  by  plain  and  open  disavowals.  The  best  authenticated 
facts  are  deliberately  described  as  falsehoods ; regulations  of  indubit- 
able authority  and  unequivocal  import  are  either  daringly  denied  or 
mendaciously  perverted  ; and  persons  of  known  integrity  and  unble- 
mished reputation  are  cast  out  as  evil,  and  treated  as  the  filth  of  the 
world  and  the  offscouring  of  all  things.  These  things  are  done ; and 
yet,  among  the  Travelling  Preachers,  whose  voice  is  lifted  up  in  testi- 
mony against  the  wrong  and  in  rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers  ? This 
dishonourable  silence,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  adverse  to  the 
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cause  of  Reform,  will  eventually  be  promotive  of  it ; for  sensible  and 
candid  observers  will  deem  it  no  slight  ground  for  suspicion,  that  all 
the  Travelling  Preachers  should,  either  actively,  or  by  tacit  connivance, 
be  parties  to  a wholesale  and  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  those  who 
merely  advocate  improvement. 

The  Reformers  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged.  Although  the 
dominant  party  appears  to  be  as  obstinate  as  ever,  yet,  in  reality,  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  It  can  no  longer  be  supposed  that  all  this 
movement  is  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  four  Travelling  Preachers. 
Not  that  so  daring  an  exercise  of  absolute  power  would  not  have 
justified  the  most  extensive  and  persevering  remonstrance.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  Mr.  Everett  and  his  brethren,  however,  did  but  furnish 
occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  discontents  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  Connexion.  It  is  now  quite 
evident  that  the  present  movement  for  Reform  dates  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1835,  and  that  there  never  will  be  peace 
until  the  laws  enacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Conference 
in  that  year  be  wholly  abrogated,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  Preachers 
and  People  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the  Fundamental  Compact  of 
1795  and  1797. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  subsequently,  it  was  maintained  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference,  was  confined  to  a few  persons  of  no  account,  in  a few 
Circuits  of  no  importance.  The  dominant  party  must  now  be  con- 
vinced, though  they  will  not  confess  it,  that  dissatisfaction  is  general, 
if  not  absolutely  universal ; that  scarcely  a Circuit,  great  or  small, 
near  or  remote,  conspicuous  or  obscure,  can  be  named  in  which  the 
Methodist  Reformers  have  not  a considerable  party ; and  that  the 
demand  for  Reform  is  on  every  side  supported  by  individuals  of  high 
character  and  great  influence,  as  well  as  by  multitudes  of  office-bearers 
of  every  class,  and  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  most  pious 
and  intelligent  members. 

In  this  respect,  the  existing  agitation  is  very  different  from  every 
former  Movement  of  the  same  kind.  The  outburst  of  feeling  which 
gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  1835,  was  as  nothing  compared  to  it.  Even 
the  memorable  conflicts  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  sink  into 
insignificance,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  convulsive  throes 
which  now  threaten  our  world-wide  Connexion  with  disruption.  The 
principles  in  debate  are  undoubtedly  the  same  ^ but  the  substantial 
interests  at  stake  are  infinitely  greater  now  than  they  were  then. 
Methodism  had  not,  in  those  days,  acquired  importance  enough  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  other  denominations ; but  now  all  Christendom 
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surveys  the  struggle  with  interest,  and  Christian  brethren  of  every 
persuasion  are  wishing  us  God-speed  in  the  resolute  endeavour  to  vin- 
dicate and  assert  our  inalienable  rights. 

This  extensive  sympathy  we  owe  to  the  reasonable  character  of  our 
demands,  and  to  the  Christian  moderation  with  which  we  urge  them. 
Instead  of  exposing  ourselves  to  censure  for  exorbitancy,  the  only 
exception  taken  to  our  scheme  of  Reform  is,  that  in  it  we  are  asking 
for  less  than  the  New  Testament  awards  us.  Nor  do  we  take  the 
matter,  as  we  might,  into  our  own  hands,  and,  independently  of  our 
ministers,  settle  our  Church  upon  such  a basis  as,  in  our  opinion, 
Scripture  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  warrant  and  require.  On 
the  contrary,  we  respectfully  invite  their  co-operation,  and  that  notwith- 
standing sad  experience  of  the  too  generous  confidence  of  our  fathers. 

It  is  true  that  support  has  been  denied  to  the  Connexional  Funds. 
An  extreme  measure,  beyond  aU  doubt ; but  under  what  circumstances 
adopted  ? This  is  not  the  case  of  a minority  attempting  to  impose  its 
judgment  upon  the  majority.  Whether  the  Mends  or  the  opponents 
of  Reform  preponderate,  is  a matter  fairly  open  to  question.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  advice  of  the  Delegates  was  given  upon  quite  other 
grounds.  It  was  not  until  the  Conference  had  been  persuaded  contu- 
meliously  to  reject  the  respectful  and  moderate  Memorials  of  the 
People,  that  the  stoppage  of  supplies  was  recommended.  Had  those 
remonstrances  been  received  with  the  consideration  due  to  them,  no 
such  measure  would  have  been  thought  of,  even  though  the  demands 
of  the  Memorialists  had  not  been  immediately  complied  with.  The 
Methodist  Reformers,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and 
having  faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  right  over  might  and  of  truth 
over  selfishness,  would  have  been  well  content  to  continue  in  the 
path  of  fact  and  argument.  But,  when  they  saw  their  very  Memo- 
rials thrown  down  and  trampled  upon,  what  less  could  they  do  than 
withhold  their  support  from  men  who  had  thus  shown  themselves 
insensible  to  the  common  proprieties  of  civilised  life,  and  had  cast  a 
deep  shade  of  suspicion  upon  their  own  fitness  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  churches  of  Christ? 

Let  not,  then,  the  measure  in  question  be  mistaken.  If  it  has  em- 
barrassed the  working  of  our  Connexional  machinery,  let  the  blame 
M lie  with  those  by  whose  arrogance  it  was  provoked.  If  it  has  not 

been  carried  to  such  a point  as  to  have  that  effect,  let  this  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Reformers.  It  did  not 
spring  from  any  notion  that  they  were  in  a condition  to  bring  the 
whole  Connexion  to  a dead  lock.  It  was  dictated  simply  by  a feeling, 
that,  if  the  dominant  pai*ty  would  not  even  listen  to  the  calm  and 
deliberate  representations  of  the  People,  they  thereby  forfeited  all 
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title  to  be  furnished  by  them  with  the  means  of  perpetuating  so 
palpable  a tyranny.  It  is,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  rejection  of  the  People’s  Memorials,  and  not  of  the 
ability  of  the  Reformers  to  interpose  practical  obstructions  to  the 
continued  reign  of  a Clique.  Nay,  more  ; it  is  hardly  the  measure  of 
that  indignation ; for  multitudes  of  Wesleyans  condenmed  the  con- 
tumelious conduct  of  the  Conference,  who  yet  could  not  persuade 
themselves,  for  that  reason,  to  withhold  their  usual  contributions  to 
the  various  Connexional  Funds.  Nevertheless,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  that  some  of  those  funds  have  suffered  to  an  extent  which  no 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  reason  and  religion  would  think  it  pru- 
dent or  proper  to  disregard. 

And  yet,  the  opening  year  finds  the  dominant  party  apparently 
unchanged  in  policy.  Its  members  and  their  adherents  discover  no  dis- 
position to  conciliate  objectors;  no  intention  of  governing  the  Connexion 
on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  extermination.  Rather  than  not 
reign,  they  will  run  the  risk  of  having  none  to  reign  over  and  nothing 
to  reign  with.  Many  of  the  best  ofS.cers  have  been  degraded,  and 
multitudes  of  the  best  members  excommunicated.  To  the  moment  in 
which  the  words  are  written,  intelligence  arrives  of  more  expulsions. 
These  acts  of  despotism  are,  however,  strangely  chequered.  A uniform 
course  of  proceeding  cannot  be  boasted  of.  With  a sort  of  Calvinistic 
discrimination,  one  is  taken  and  another  left.  Of  persons  equally 
iimocent  or  equally  guilty,  the  fate  is  opposite.  Some  have  been  cut 
off  because  they  are  Delegates,^  but  many  Delegates  remain  in  unmo- 
lested occupation  of  both  office  and  membership.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  1 In  some  places,  and  with  regard  to  some  persons, 
at  least,  the  agents  of  tyranny  have  fotmd  themselves  at  the  end  of 
their  tether.  Mr.  Cutts,  for  instance,  has  been  restored,  and  yet  left 
free  to  act  out  his  convictions  as  a Methodist  Reformer. 

This  single  fact  may  serve  to  assure  the  Reformers  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  the  agents  of  the  Clique  hesitate  to  go  ; and  not 
only  so,  but  that  wherever  the  Reformers  are  strong,  united,  and 
resolute,  as  they  are  at  Chesterfield,  and  in  many  other  circuits,  that 
ne  plus  ultra  is  close  at  hand.  Let  this  consideration  m-ge  them  to 
persevere ; not  doubting,  that,  if  they  faint  not,  they  will,  ere  long, 
reap  the  full  reward  of  their  toils,  anxieties,  and  self-denials,  and  be 
amply  repaid  for  all  the  evil  surmisings  and  calumnious  accusations 
that  they  have  endured  at  the  hands  of  their  paid  pastors. 

The  course  which  it  behoves  the  Reformers  to  pursue,  many  words 
are  not  needed  to  describe.  It  is  the  course  in  which  they  have  pro- 
ceeded thus  far.  They  must  not  leave  the  Connexion,  even  though 
pushed  out.  What  is  it  to  be  denied  a piece  of  printed  paper  once 
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a quarter  h Who  is  the  less  a Methodist,  or  the  less  a Christian,  for 
lack  of  that  insignificant  and  valueless  token  ? If  deprived  of  one 
class-leader,  they  can  easily  find  another  ; and  what  difierence  does 
it  make  in  this  excellent  means  of  grace  and  of  edification,  whether 
it  be  used  with  the  sanction  of  a proud  priest  or  not  ? In  no  single 
respect,  material  or  immaterial,  does  that  circumstance  afiect  it.  With 
him,  it  is  no  better ; without  him,  no  worse.  Once  a quarter,  a 
Travelling  Preacher  looks  in  upon  each  class,  to  ask  the  members  how 
they  do,  and  what  they  pay.  Twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  meetings 
are  held  entirely  without  his  presence  and  assistance.  Will  his 
absence  at  the  thirteenth  totally  neutralise  the  good  ofiect  of  the 
institution  ? Let  us  put  away  the  childish  fiincy,  that  he  is  at  all 
essential  to  our  growth  in  grace  and  our  mutual  edification ; and  let 
him  learn,  by  experience  of  our  firmness,  to  confine  himself  to  his 
proper  sphere,  and  to  entertain  more  modest  views  of  his  own 
importance. 

Meanwhile,  let  every  Peformer  steadfastly  abide  by  our  common 
protest.  Our  watchword  is  Reform,  not  Revolution;  Restoration, 
not  Destruction.  Our  Committee  of  Privileges  has  distinctly  shown, 
that  what  we  require  is  nothing  more  than  was  successfully  contended 
for  by  our  fathers  in  1797.  All  that  we  ask  in  addition  is,  a less 
ambiguous  phraseology,  a declaration  of  mutual  compact,  and  a legal 
record  of  the  result,  such  as  will  efiectually  preclude  any  future  mis- 
understandings. This  is  reasonable.  Scripture  warrants  it ; every 
Church  in  Christendom  (the  Church  of  Rome,  perhaps,  excepted)  will 
sanction  it ; and,  above  all,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  will  smile 
upon  our  calm  and  constant  efibrts  to  secure  it. 


(PnrrtspnEtoDth 

THE  EELIGIOUS  WELFARE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Eeview, 

Sir, — Having  been  thrown  by  Providence  into  the  heart  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  great  empire  ; having  witnessed  their  almost  entire  indiffer- 
ence, if  we  may  not  say  aversion,  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to  all  existing 
institutions  intended  to  promote  it ; having,  for  three  or  four  years,  pon- 
dered the  subject,  and,  from  observation  and  experience,  being  convinced 
that  such  a state  of  things  need  not  continue, — I shall  feel  obliged,  and  think 
you  will  serve  a good  cause,  by  allowing  the  following,  on  the  promotion  of 
the  religious  wdfare  of  the  working  classes^  to  have  a place  in  your  pages. 
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The  stability  of  this  empu’e,  the  rank  which  It  holds  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  its  prosperity  and  what  is  called  its  glory,  are  dependent,  to  a 
much  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  is  usually  imagined,  on  that  portion  of 
the  people  who  are,  emphatically,  the  labourers  of  the  country.  Consider 
their  numerical  strength,  the  amount  of  their  resources  in  physical  strength 
and  energy,  and  in  those  practical  qualities  of  the  mind  whose  operation  is 
especially  needed  in  secular  affairs.  Consider,  too,  their  continued,  multi- 
form, life-long  labours, — ^labours  essential  to  the  production  of  the  materials 
of  comfort,  and  by  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  enriched  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  virtually  they  place  their  hands,  and  hearts,  and  nerves 
at  the  service  of  a class  of  men  with  whose  interests  they  cannot  always 
think  their  own  to  be  identical.  Give  their  due  weight  to  these  considera- 
tions and  to  others  allied  to  them  ; and  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  much 
of  thought,  and  sympathy,  and  effort  is  due  from  us  to  that  large  portion  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  And  those  whose  status  in  society  is  higher,  should 
remember  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  them  to  work  with  head,  and  heart, 
and  arm,  for  their  good ; and  such  efforts  for  their  melioration  are  not  to 
be  viewed  as  a boon  which  the  one  party  is  very  gracious  in  conceding,  but 
as  a right  which  the  other  party  is  justified  in  demanding. 

We  may  almost  state  as  a characteristic  of  this  age,  the  amount  of 
vigorous  thinking  bestowed  by  men  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
society  upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  felt 
that  changes  must  be  effected.  Time  is  the  great  innovator,  says  Bacon  ; 
and,  if  time,  of  course,  alters  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel 
do  not  alter  things  for  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? Men  are  begin- 
ning to  acknowledge  the  importance,  the  vitality  of  the  question.  No 
previous  age  has  witnessed  such  large  and  well-sustained  endeavours  to 
solve  the  great  industrial,  and  social,  and  religious  problems,  as  this  age 
has  witnessed.  Never  before,  to  such  an  extent,  was  the  evil  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses  lamented,  or  the  necessity  of  change  acknowledged,  or  the 
desire  of  effecting  it  in  all  available  methods,  felt  and  expressed.  Almost 
every  week  witnesses  the  origin  and  promulgation  of  systems  and  jdans 
professing  to  aid,  more  or  less,  in  the  work.  It  may  be  lamented  that  each 
should  profess  itself  to  be  “ the  plan,”  and  so  assume,  as  by  right,  a hostile 
position  and  aspect  towards  the  others. 

When  Christian  men  seek  to  influence  the  working  class  of  the  commu- 
nitv,  their  earliest,  chiefest  attention,  their  most  earnest  thoughts  and 
wishes,  will  be  directed  to  their  religious  wellbeing.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  extent  to  which  the  minds  of  working  men  are  alienated 
from  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Cliristian 
religion.  Injurious  and  unpleasant  associations  are  attached  in  their  views 
to  its  very  name.  A large  proportion  of  them  are  profoundly  indifferent  to 
its  claims ; whilst  others  are  quite  inimical  to  its  welfare,  and  assume  a 
hostile  position  to  its  demands.  Now,  what  fatal — for  one  may  well  de- 
nominate them  so — what  fatal  causes  are  those  which  have  retarded  the 
advance  of  the  people  in  the  love  of  the  tniths,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  virtues,  of  our  Eeligion ! What  ominous  agencies  are  those  which 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  intellect  and  the  love  of  the  heart  away 
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from  the  good  and  the  time ; which  have  induced  them  to  lavish  their 
affections  upon  the  secular  and  transient  affairs  of  this  life  ! It  might  be 
affirmed,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  wholly  propense  to  evil ; that  its  nature 
is  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  admitting 
the  statement  to  be  true,  that  it  would  afford  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Let  not  man  presume  to  libel  his  Maker,  by  affirming  that 
the  creatures  of  his  will  are  the  passive  instruments  of  evil ; that  the 
nature  with  which  he  has  endowed  them,  is  essentially  and  inevitably 
averse  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  revealed  religion, — a,  religion  in- 
tended for  man,  and  fitted  to  act  beneficially  on  his  whole  constitution, 
mental  and  moral.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  in  man  a latent  indifference 
to  the  claims  of  religion,  a most  melancholy  inaptitude  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  truths  and  the  practice  of  its  pure  pi*ecepts ; and,  perhaps,  it 
/ matters  but  little  as  to  the  present  argument  how  this  has  arisen  ; but 

who  so  bold  as  to  deny,  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  which  fearfuUy 
augment  this  indifference  ; which  ripen  the  inaptitude  we  deplore, 
into  actual  and  positive  aversion  ; giving  strength  and  force  to  the  natu- 
ral bias  of  the  human  heart,  which  no  power  less  than  Omnipotence  can 
subdue  ? We  need  not  look  continually  at  the  flaming  sword  guarding 
the  avenues  to  Paradise  ; let  our  view  be  limited  to  the  present  age  and  to 
passing  events.  The  causes  are  near  at  hand.  If  we  choose,  some  of  them 
may  be  made  an  affair  of  daily  observation  and  inspection.  We  ward  to 
know  the  sources  of  the  influences  which  deteriorate  the  religious  state  of  the 
masses.  We  want  to  know  what,  are  the  causes  which  are  operating  in  the 
minds  of  working  men  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Christian  rdigion  ? 

I will  tell  you  what  I think  to  be  some  of  the  proximate  and  instrumen- 
tal causes.  Look  at  this  picture.  Here  is  a man,  a member  of  this  civilised, 
and  cultivated,  and  religious  community.  He  rises  early  in  the  morning, 
“ eats  the  bread  of  carefulness.”  The  resources  of  his  intellect,  the  energies 
of  his  heart,  are  employed,  not  to  say  wasted,  in  endeavours  after  the 
merest  necessaries  of  life.  On  many  a young  brow  may  be  seen  the  deep 
furrows  and  care-worn  aspects  of  “ three  score  years  and  ten.”  Now,  do 
not  you  see  that  the  pressing  necessities,  the  incessant  and  working  cares 
of  this  man’s  daily  life,  leave  little  time,  and  still  less  inclination,  to 
attend  to  “ spiritual  concerns  ? ” The  intellect  which  you  would  seek  to 
engage  in  the  contemplation  of  truths  that  you  would  bring  before 
it  with  all  the  fascination  of  their  beauty  (for  who  shall  doubt 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  truth  ? ),  is — alas  ! that  it  should  be  so — 
compelled  to  an  almost  incessant  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the 
routine  of  daily  life.  The  stem  realities  of  that  life,  the  severe  discipline 
which  this  man  has  undergone,  have  hardened  his  heart  ; have  weakened  his 
best  susceptibilities  ; have  crushed  beneath  their  weight,  so  to  speak,  the 
affections  which  you  seek  to  enlist  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
short,  this  man  thinks  he  has  enough  to  do  to  get  his  bread.  He  repines 
and  murmurs,  and  attributes  to  Providence,  perhaps,  what  he  should  attri- 
bute to  the  shoi*t-sighted  policy  of  men.  Do  not  speak  harshly  of  such  a 
one.  He  has  done  wrong  to  allow  the  sad  decrees  of  fate,  as  he  thinks  and 
speaks  of  them,  to  steel  his  heart  against  religion  ; the  very  religion  that 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  his  trials,  and  which  would  have  borne 
him  triumphantly  through  them  all,  and  have  given  him  a place  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Yet,  let  your  judgment  be  temjiered  with  charity  ; 
reserve  your  indignation  for  the  causes  that  have  done  so  much  towards 
making  him  what  he  is. 

Take  another  case  : that  of  a man  who  knows  something  of  the  history 
and  influence  of  the  Priesthood  ; and  can  you  wonder  that  he  regards  reli- 
gion as  a system  of  priestcraft,  when  he  observes  its  advocates  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  are  almost  wholly 
indifferent  to  their  just  demands  ? 

Defective  notions,  too,  of  the  Christian  religion  have  deterred  many 
working  men  from  cordially  embracing  it.  They  have  not  been  at  the 
pains  to  investigate  its  history,  its  principles,  its  dogmas,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  human  character  and  destiny.  Nor  must  the  blame  of  the  anti- 
pathy which  we  deplore  in  such  instances,  be  altogether  referred  to  the 
subjects  of  it.  It  must  be  shared  by  those  who  have  presented,  not  xmfre- 
quently,  in  their  view,  principles  and  doctrines  which,  though  professing  to 
be  Christian,  have  in  reality  been  of  a different  character.  The  leading 
truths,  also,  of  religion  have  been  too  often  disguised  in  scholastic  phrases, 
precisely  on  those  points  which  of  all  others  require  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  treatment,  when  the  object  is  to  inform  and  convince  an  untutored 
mind.  Were  the  Apostles  and  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  appe'ar 
once  again  in  our  time,  and  listen  to  the  discourses  often  heard  in  our 
churches  and  chapels,  we  may  fancy  they  would  wonder  what  had  become 
of  the  grand  and  simple  truths  enunciated  by  them  of  old  on  hill  and  in  dale, 
by  the  lakes,  and  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  Palestine.  No  wonder  that 
uninformed  minds  should  look  with  incredulity  and  distrust  upon  the 
Gospel,  if  COD  scions  that  errors  are  proclaimed  under  its  sanction  and 
authority,  and  if  they  perceive  that  its  very  truths  have  been  perverted 
to  serve  the  selfish  interests  of  a party  or  class  of  men.  These  considera- 
tions are  not  irrelevant.  As  to  the  first  of  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  : 
“ In  religion,  what  error  but  some  holy  brow  will  bless  and  approve  it  with 
a text  % ” 

And  as  to  the  other,  it  is  notorious,  that,  for  interested  purposes,  doctrines 
have  been  engrafted  upon  the  Gospel  principles,  and  inferences  deduced 
from  them,  which  have  been  utterly  alien  to  its  true  spirit  and  character  : 
for  instance,  “ The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.”  Slavery,  too, 
has  been  advocated  on  Scripture  grounds  ; the  duty  of  unreserved  and 
implicit  submission  to  magistrates  and  rulers.  Indeed,  the  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  have,  in  past  days,  been  too  often  made  the  instru- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  presumptuous  and  unprincipled  men,  of  enslaving 
the  mind  ; of  perpetuating  injurious  monopolies  ; of  upholding  tyrannies  ; 
and  of  inflicting  pain,  and  opprobrium,  and  punishment  upon  obnoxious 
persons.  One  should  very  much  deplore  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
What  an  entire,  and  may  we  not  say  perverse,  misapprehension  of  the 
Gospel  that  must  be,  which  accounts  it  to  be  in  any  way  hostile,  or  even 
indifferent,  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  ! So  far  from  being  obnoxious  to 
this  charge  of  indifference  or  hostility,  it  seems  to  be  almost  especially 
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designed  to  relieve,  and  comfort,  and  bless  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  those 
who  are  the  poor  and  humble  in  this  world’s  estimation.  Whom  did  Our 
Saviour  gather  around  him  1 What  houses  used  he  to  frequent  ? Who  were 
his  companions  1 Over  whom  did  he  stretch  out  his  hand,  saying,  “ These 
are  my  brethren  and  sisters  ?”  No  error  can  be  more  glaring,  no  calumny 
more  false,  than  that  which  would,  in  any  way,  hint  that  Christianity  is 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  character  of  the  persons  (many  of  them,  at  least)  who  have  been 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  working  classes  ; who  have  been  thought  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  welfare,  has  been  unfavourable  and  prejudicial, 
to  some  extent  (it  may  be  feared),  to  their  religious  improvement. 

In  assigning  some  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  alienation  from  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  of  the  working  classes,  the  Press  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Its  power  for  good  is  immense  ; and,  therefore,  its  capacity  of 
effecting  evil  is  also  immense.  Think  of  the  kind  of  cheap  literature  with 
which  the  land  has  of  late  been  inundated.  Look  at  statistics  showing  the 
circulation  of  papers,  periodicals,  and  books,  that  cannot  be  read  and 
pondered  on,  or  become  in  any  sense  the  “food  of  the  mind,”  without 
endangering  the  growth,  not  to  say  the  existence,  of  religious  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  aims. 

Acknowledging  the  peril,  whence  look  we  for  the  safeguard  ? What  can 
be  done  to  remove  the  alienation  which  we  confess  and  deplore  1 How 
can  our  efforts  be  made  subservient  to  the  religious  elevation  of  the  labour- 
ing people  1 

Here  multiform  theories  will  be  proposed,  and,  perhaps,  none  of  them 
should  be  lightly  rejected,  or,  without  much  reflection,  received  and  trusted. 

As  a consideration  preliminary  to  this  question  of  means,  I may  be  allowed  to 
state  how  necessary  it  is,  in  order  to  any  efficient  action  in  this  case,  to  have  a 
strong  conviction,  not  only  of  the  wide  extent  and  inveterate  malignity  of 
the  evil  which  we  deplore,  but  also  of  the  capability  of  its  removal.  In  fact, 
without  such  conviction,  any  effort  made  will  be  destitute  of  vitality. 

How  many  persons  look  around  them  with  a feeling  of  lazy  indifference, 
nottosay  criminal  insensibility,  as  though  nothing  could  be  done  forthe  better  ; 
as  though  old  things  must  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and  vice  and  irreligion  be  left 
to  take  their  course  unmolested.  Let  not  any  of  us  be  of  the  number.  Let 
us  take  care  not  to  cherish  that  unworthy  mistrust  of  the  Great  Framer  of 
human  nature  which  is  evinced  by  the  sentiment,  that  no  deep,  and  lasting, 
and  general  improvement  can  be  effected.  That  person  has  not  read  our 
nature  aright,  has  read  it  to  but  little  purpose,  who  has  not  learnt  the 
lesson  of  its  strong  capacity  of  progress  ; and,  if  any  of  us  come  to  this 
question,  of  the  advance  of  religion  among  the  labouring  classes,  with  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness  as  to  any  ultimate  benefit, — ^with  a sentiment  of  mis- 
trust or  indecision  in  respect  of  the  actual  beneficial  issue, — I say,  if  any  of 
us  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  with  sentiments  of  indiffer- 
ency,  or  hesitancy,  or  mistrust,  then  we  are  not  fitted  to  entertain  it. 

We  have  much  to  learn  and  much  to  unlearn.  One  most  obvious  thing  is, 
we  must  have  greater  faith  in  God.  We  must  also  believe  of  man  that  his 
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intellect  is  fitted  to  apprehend  truth,  and  can  distinguish  it  from  error  ; of 
his  conscience,  that  it  approves  of  virtue  and  abhors  vice,  and  that,  if  its 
rectitude  be  perverted  by  sophistical  reasoning,  or  inordinate  and  guilty 
passion,  there  is  yet  hope  for  it ; of  his  will,  that,  well  educated  and 
trained,  it  is  omnipotent  for  good  ; and  of  his  affections,  that  they  are  not 
irresistibly  prone  to  what  is  evil, — ^that  they  may  be  reclaimed  from  un- 
worthy objects  and  directed  into  the  proper  channels,  by  the  Word  of  Truth, 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Thus,  influenced  by  faith,  one  is  fitted  to  consider  what  are  the  best 
methods  of  obviating  the  evil,  the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  the 
working  classes  within  the  range  of  religious  influences.  And  here,  we 
think,  it  may  be  very  safely  admitted,  that  political  and  social  meliora- 
tions will  be  of  essential  benefit.  Perhaps  we  have  scarcely  realised  to 
ourselves  how  much  recklessness  of  belief  and  conduct  has  been  produced 
by  exigencies  in  the  temporal  condition,  by  unfavourable  crises  in  life. 
Perhaps  we  scarcely  have  thought  within  ourselves  of  the  amoimt  of  vice 
and  irreligion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  must  deem  entirely  due 
to  an  unfortunate  position  in  life,  the  circumstances  of  a sad  temporal 
destiny.  If  we  would  seek  to  elevate  the  working  classes ; if  we  would 
implant  and  deepen  within  them  sympathy  with  the  Gospel ; if  we  would 
have  their  minds  imbued  with  religious  feelings  and  aims — and  this  is  the 
only  true  elevation, — ^then  we  must  see  to  it,  so  far  as  our  influence  and 
exertions  can  be  made  available  for  the  purpose,  that  the  outward  lot  of 
these  men  does  not  form  an  insuperable  barrier.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
political  and  social  melioration  must  accompany,  if  not  even  precede,  any 
great  advance  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  people. 

There  are  some  truths  which  it  is  highly  important  should  be  placed 
prominently  and  clearly  before  their  view.  Let  them  be  taught  on  every 
fitting  occasion,  that  Christianity  is  adapted  to  their  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  is  fitted  to  satisfy  all  the.  deep  wants  of  the  human  heart,  and 
is,  moreover,  most  favourable  to  their  secular  interests  ; and  that  it  refines 
the  intellect,  regulates  and  purifies  the  conscience,  ennobles  and  sanctifies 
the  heart  and  life.  How  little  do  many  working  men  understand  the 
extent  of  the  blessings  which  a hearty  faith  would  give  them;  that  a 
cordial  reception  of  the  grand  truths  of  the  Gospel  would  advance  their 
most  essential  interests  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come  ! 

Feeling  deeply  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  plan  I would  suggest 
Rs  adapted  to  coimteract  the  evil  we  deplore  is  this  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  a Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Eeligion  among  the 
Working  Classes.  This  is  upon  the  supposition  that  no  existing  society 
wiU  take  the  matter  up,  though  it  comes  fairly  within  the  range  of  our 
Home  Missionary  Societies. 

2.  The  appointment  of  deputations,  to  visit  all  the  important  places  in 
the  Kingdom  on  a mission  to  the  working  classes. 

2.  Let  such  deputations  gather  round  them,  in  each  place,  a few  right- 
minded,  earnest  men ; and,  with  their  help,  form  and  put  in  working  order 
associations  of  and  for  the  working  classes. 
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4.  Let  funds  be  provided  by  those  who  are  the  friends  of  religion,  and  of 
the  working  classes.  (Great  importance  is,  in  the  writer’s  mind,  attached 
to  this.) 

As  to  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  something  being  done,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  to  the  feasibility  of  this  plan,  something  might 
be  said.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  it  would  succeed.  Not  long  since, 
it  was  mentioned  to  a gentleman  residing  in  Yorkshire,  who  has  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing,  and  has  narrowly  watched,  the  movements  of  the 
working  classes,  when  he  observed,  “ I would  stake  all  I possess  on  the 
result.” 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  very  long  letter,  and  give  to  the  object 
sought  your  earnest  support, — I am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

A Friend  to  the  People. 


jinlira  nf  Mm  Unnlts. 


The  Que&n,  or  the  Pope?  The  Question  considered  in  its  Political^  Legal, 
and  Religious  Aspects.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.E.S.  8vo.,  pp.  x., 
112.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Warren’s  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  the 
recent  step  of  the  Pope  has  produced.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  familiar 
style,  as  a letter  to  “ Spencer  H.  Walpole,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,”  and  enters  at 
length  into  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Warren  agrees  with  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  that  the  act  of  the  Pope  is  altogether  illegal,  by  the  statutes  still  in 
force,  and  that  Dr.  Wiseman  cannot  be  a Cardinal  and  Archbishop  in  this 
country  without  the  Queen’s  licence.  He  also  regards  the  recent  Bull  as 
a direct  act  of  sovereignty  exercised  over  this  country  by  the  Pope,  requir- 
ing the  immediate  interference  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Warren’s  views 
as  to  the  Queen’s  spiritual  supremacy,  are,  we  think,  extreme.  No  Dis- 
senter, however  loyal,  could  for  a moment  accord  with  them.  Apart  from 
these  his  pamphlet  will  be  useful.  He  has  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out 
the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  bearings  of  the  statute 
and  common  law  on  the  encroachments  of  “ The  Fisherman.”  He  treats 
separately  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  Pope  ; the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Queen  ; the  Bull  of  Pius  IX. ; and  the  law  of 
the  case.  And,  on  all  these  topics,  Mr.  Warren  fortifies  himself  with  ample 
extracts,  from  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  of  eminence. 

the  pope’s  spiritual-political  power. 


“ I lay  it  down  as  a fundamental  proposition,  that  the  Pope’s  avowed  spiritual 
power  is  pregnant  with  disavowed  political  power.  If  I am  wrong  here,  I con- 
fess that  I have  read  his  history  in  vain;  diligent,  honest,  and  long-^continued, 
as  my  endeavours  have  been,  to  get  at  the  carefully-concealed  tnith.  I assert 
that  the  root  of  the  political  question  before  us,  lies  deep  in  the  avowed,  or 
unavowed— ^isgmsed,  or  undisguised — claim  of  the  Pope  to  universal  supremacy : 
and  it  is  this  claim,  or  pretension,  which  constitutes  the  exact  political  diflSculty 
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which  we  in  England  have  undertaken  to  solve.  We  have  to  tolerate  a rival,  who 
condescends  to  equality,  only  as  an  advance  to  ascendancy  ! This  truth  all  his- 
tory proves,  or  is  false,  and  our  own  recent  national  experience  confirms,  or  we 
cannot  form  correct  notions  of  what  is  passing  around  us,  and  transacted  by  our- 
selves. It  is  like  the  host  compelled  to  entertain  him  who  avows  that  he  intends 
to  kill  his  entertainer ; by  which  I mean,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  openly 
avows  its  object  and  intention  to  be,  by  all  available  means,  to  subvert  and  exter-  j 

minate  the  Protestant  religion.  I do  not  advance  this  as  an  argument  against  I 

toleration,  however  the  principle  may  be  strained  and  almost  dislocated  by  the  I 

severe  trial  to  which  it  is  put ; but  only  as  a reason  for  sleepless  future  vigil^ce 
on  the  part  of  all  who  value  our  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  liber- 
ties they  are  designed  to  protect  and  perpetuate.  The  Pope’s  political  power  , 

appears  to  sleep  only  till  it  can  assert  itself ; with  the  opportunity,  it  suddenly  I 

starts  up  into  venomous  activity  and  power.  I will  prove,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Pope  Pius  himself,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  alone,  and  that  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  proposition  for  which  I am  contending.  The  famous  Florentine  Canon, 
of  more  than  four  centuries’  standing,  is  expressly  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  lawyer,  and  a most  discreet,  and  astute  adviser  V 

of  his  party,  ‘ to  contain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Chm-ch ; and  that  Roman  Ca-  j 

tholics  are  answerable  for  the  consequences  justly  deducible  from  it.’  Here  it  is,  ' 

‘verhatini : — ‘ Moreover,  we  define  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  have  a primacy  over  the  whole  world ; and  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  true  vicar  of  Christ ; and  that  i 

he  is  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians ; and  I 

to  him,  in  St.  Peter,  was  delegated  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full  power  to  feed, 
rule,  and  govern  the  universal  church,  as  also  is  contained  in  the  acts  of  General 
Councils,  and  in  the  Holy  Canons.’  Who  can  fail  to  note  the  guilty  ambigmty,  j 

vagueness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  this  canon  1 And  what  consequences  might  I 

not  be  deduced  from  itl  Boniface  VIII.  tells  us,  in  the  Canon  Law,  that  ‘both  I 

swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  are  in  the  power  of  the  church ; the  one  to 
be  used  by,  the  other  for,  the  church  : but  one  sword  ought  to  be  imder  the  other, 
and  the  temporal  authority  to  be  subjected  to  the  spiritual.’  The  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  holds  that  ‘ the  Pope  has  only  a spiritual  power ; but,  neverthe-  j 

less,  by  reason  of  the  spiritual  he  has,  at  least  indirectly,  a certain  power,  and  that  ■ 

supreme,  in  temporals.’  Let  us  descend  the  stream  of  time,  and  come  down  to  ^ 

Count  Le  Maistre ; who,  writing  in  the  year  1816-17  (his  treatise,  as  we  have  seen, 
reprinted  and  translated  by  the  Catholics,  this  very  year)  says,  ‘ The  Popes  never 
maintained  anything  beyond  the  right  of  judging  the  Princes  who  were  subject  to 
them,  in  the  spiritual  order,  when  these  Princes  became  guilty  of  certain  crimes. 

. . . This  right  would  be  more  properly  called  ‘ spiritual  omnipotence,’  since 

the  Popes  never  assumed  anything  except  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual  power ; and  j 

if  the  exercise  of  this  power,  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate,  entails  temporal  con- 
sequences, the  Popes  cannot  be  held  responsible,  since  it  is  impossible  that  the 
consequences  of  a true  principle  should  be  false.  . . . Wise  men  are  best 

satisfied  to  leave  certain  questions  in  salutary  obscurity  ! 

“Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  his  ‘elevation  to  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Episcopate,’ 
addressed  an  elaborate  Encyclical  letter  to  all  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  dated  the  9th  November,  1846 ; and,  in  this  Encyclical  letter,  the 
Pope  adopted  the  essential  terms  of  the  Florentine  Canon,  which  has  been  in 
force  for  four  hundred  and  eleven  years,  and  under  whose  sanction,  consequently,  i 

have  been  perpetrated,  by  the  Papal  authority,  all  the  enormous  crimes  and  ^ 

offences  which  history  records  against  it  dining  that  long  period ; imder  which, 
for  instance,  Pius  V.  dared  to  excommunicate  and  depose  our  illustrious  Queen 
Elizabeth  ! Let  us  patiently  hear  the  Pope  : ‘ On  our  elevation  to  the  sublime 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  we  accepted  the  weighty  charge,  bestowed 
on  us  in  the  person  of  the  blessed  Peter,  by  him  who  is  the  Eternal 
Prince  of  pastors,  of  feeding,  and  ruling,  not  only  the  lambs,  that  is,  the 

entire  Christian  people,  but  also  the  sheep,  who  are  the  prelates 

Living  and  infallible  authority  exists  only  in  that  church  which,  founded  by  Christ 
our  Lord  on  Peter,  the  Head,  the  Prince,  and  the  Pastor  of  the  whole  chm’ch,  has 
ever  presei-ved,  uninterrupted,  her  succession  of  lawful  Pontiffs,  sitting  in  his  * 

chan,  deiiving  their  succession  from  Peter  himself,  and  being  inheritors  and  guar-  ' 
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dians  of  the  same  doctrines,  dignity,  honour,  and  power.  And  since  where  Peter 
is,  there  is  the  church,  and  Peter  speaks  by  the  lips  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  ever 
lives  and  exercises  authority  in  the  persons  of  his  successors ; therefore,  the  Divine 
Word  is  evidently  to  be  accepted  in  that  sense  [!]  which  this  Roman  See  of  blessed 
Peter  has  held,  and  does  hold ; that  See  which  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches — which  has  alone  kept  entire  and  inviolate  the  faith  delivered  by  Christ 
our  Lord — ^the  metropolis  of  piety,  in  which  is  preserved  the  whole  and  perfect 
body  of  the  Christian  religion — ^into  which,  on  account  of  its  superior  headship,  all 
churches  amongst  the  faithful  must  have  recomse,  and  with  which  he  who  does 
not  gather  must  inevitably  scatter.  [!]  With  firmness  and  zeal,  encom-age  in  all  a 
union  with  the  Catholic  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and  obedience 
to  the  chair  of  Peter,  on  which,  as  upon  a firm  foundation,  the  entire  edifice  of  oim 
holy  religion  is  reared  ! ’ So  much  for  the  Pope’s  own  avowed  spiritual  power. 
Now  read,  by  the  light  of  passages  already  cited  from  the  Canon  Law — ^by  the 
glare  of  two  torches  held  out  by  Boniface  and  Bellarmine — the  following  enim- 
ciation  by  Pius  IX.  of  his  ‘ indirect’  temporal  power  : — ‘ We  trust  that  the 
princes,  our  dearest  sons  in  Christ,  remembering,  in  their  piety  and  religion,  that 
the  kingly  authority  was  given  to  them,  not  only  for  the  government  of  the  world, 
but  more  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  church ; and  that  we,  whilst  we 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  chmch,  maintain  that  also  of  their  kingdoms  and  of 
their  safety,  that  so  they  may  hold  their  provinces  in  undisturbed  possession,  will 
aid  our  common  wishes  and  endeavours,  with  their  power  and  authority,  and 
defend  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  church,  that  the  right  hand  ofChiist  may 
defend  their  kingdom.’  ” 


The  True  Church.  By  James  Biden.  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Biden  assumes  “ that  the  Church  about  which  all  the  sacred  writers 
are  so  full,  is  no  other  than  the  Church  set  up  in  figure  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  St.  J ohn’s  Revelation  ; that  this  Church  is  a spiritual  body  on  earth  as 
well  as  in  heaven ; and  that  the  members  of  this  Church,  without  reference 
to  creeds  or  sects,  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  God-Christ ; that  the 
Jews  are  to  form  a part  of  this  Church,  the  Jerusalem  to  which  they  are  to 
return  being  the  New  Jerusalem  ; and  that  they  are  to  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  this  Church.”  In  an  attempt 
to  elucidate  these  propositions,  the  author  occupies  some  600  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  leaves  the  matter  very  much  where  he  found  it,  mvolved  in 
obscurity.  We  speak  not  thus  disparagingly  ; as  the  subject  is  one  which 
has  puzzled  some  of  the  mightiest  intellects  the  world  ever  knew.  The 
work  indicates  considerable  ability,  and  much  pious  feeling. 


A Dissertation  on  Church  Polity.  By  Andrew  Coventry  Dice,  Esq. 

Second  Edition,  pp.  214.  London  : Ward  and  Co. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  conversant  with  the  question  of  State 
Establishments  of  religion  as  put  by  Dissenters,  cannot  do  better  than 
make  themselves  masters  of  this  admirable  work,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  superior  to  anything  on  the  same  subject  of  not  larger  size.  As  a 
lawyer  and  a layman,  Mr.  Dick  possesses  many  advantages  over  clerical 
opponents  of  Establishments,  to  whom,  whether  justly  or  not,  will  be  im- 
puted a professional  bias  ; while  no  divine  could  show  himself  more  familiar 
with  every  part  of  the  religious  question.  Mr.  Dick  is,  indeed,  an  accom- 
plished champion  of  the  Voluntary  Principle. 
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The  Book  of  the  Revelation  Explained.  By  tlie  late  Rev.  John  Ryland, 
D.D.  Pp.  42.  London  : Aylott  and  J ones. 

Some  treatises  have  of  late  years  been  published  on  the  subject  of  the  mys- 
terious Book  of  Revelation,  from  the  perusal  of  which  even  learned  divines 
have  risen,  if  not  with  less  knowledge,  yet  with  more  perplexity  than  when 
they  sat  down.  It  is  a matter  with  which  young  and  general  readers  had 
better  not  meddle,  except  in  company  with  a discreet  guide.  Of  aU  attempts 
at  explanation,  that  of  the  venerable  Baptist  minister  now  before  us  is  one 
of  the  best  and  clearest.  Certainly  as  an  introduction  to  public  study,  this 
summary  will  be  found  extremely  valuable.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  under- 
rates the  difficulties  of  the  mystic  book.  The  republication  of  his  little 
treatise  at  the  present  time,  is  due  to  the  distinct  prominence  which  he 
gives  to  “ the  overthrow  of  Popery”  as  predicted  by  the  Seer  of  Patmos. 


Our  Btcde  Church : A Manual  of  Dissent.  By  W.  R.  Baker.  Pp.  243. 

London  : Green. 

Had  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  published  a cheap  edition  of  his  book,  Mr.  Baker 
would  not  have  published  the  present  volume.  Not  that  there  is  much 
similarity  between  the  two.  Mr.  Baker  has  written  in  a freer  and  more 
trenchant  style  than  the  honourable  and  reverend  seceder  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  adopt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Baker’s  is  a “spicy ’’book,  and  comprehen- 
sive withal.  Bigoted  Churchmen  and  intolerant  Establishmentarians  will 
wince ; but  the  writer’s  security  lies  more  in  the  limits  of  his  statements 
than  in  the  mere  diction  employed. 


The  Idol  Shrine. 


By  W.  F.  B.  Laurie. 

Elder,  and  Co. 


Pp.  45.  London : Smith, 


Few  men  are  more  competent  than  Lieutenant  Laurie  to  give  us  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  worship  of  the  great  temple  of 
Jagannath,  or  Juggernaut,  as  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
Pagan  monster’s  name  spelt.  To  such  a theme  the  present  moment  is  not 
favourable  ; but  the  time  will  come  when  this  and  kindred  questions  must 
be  looked  in  the  face,  and  our  reproach,  as  a nation  undertaking  the  rule  of 
India,  wiped  away. 


The  Crisis  of  Being.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Thomas.  Second  Edition,  pp.  132. 

London  : Ward  and  Co. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  excellent  little  book  should  so  soon  have 
reached  a second  edition.  The  author  is  the  pastor  of  a Congregational 
Church  at  Stockwell,  in  Surrey,  where  there  exists  a Young  Men’s  Mutual 
Improvement  Association.  With  this  association  Mr.  Thomas  has  con- 
nected himself,  and  that  connection  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  delivering 
in  his  chapel  a course  of  six  lectures  to  young  men  on  Religious  Decision, 
the  substance  of  which  is  embodied  in  this  volume.  Its  contents  are  well 
adapted  to  impress  and  guide  the  minds  of  thoughtful  inquirei's,  being,  to  a 
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great  extent,  divested  of  the  common-places  of  theological  address,  which 
are  often  either  too  vague  or  too  familiar  to  produce  effect.  Mr.  Thomas 
contemplates  another  volume,  to  be  entitled  “ The  Progress  of  Being,” 
designed  for  those  who  have  passed  the  Crisis. 


The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  By  James  Anderson,  London : Blackie. 

Memoirs  of  distinguished  Scottish  female  characters,  during  the  period  of 
the  Covenant  and  the  Persecution  in  that  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  accept- 
able at  the  present  time,  and  will,  most  assuredly,  be  useful.  A noble 
struggle  was  maintained  north  of  the  Tweed  against  both  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy, and  now  that  the  former  is  seeking  to  regain  power  in  these  kingdoms, 
it  is  well  that  both  men  and  women  of  the  present  day  should  know  what 
their  predecessors  endured  for  the  truth,  and  on  what  principles  they  took 
their  stand.  In  the  contest  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  defence  of  the 
truth  was  not  confined  to  the  male  sex  only.  Women,  of  high  and  low 
degree,  joined  their  husbands  in  the  battle  of  principle,  and  often  exceeded 
them  in  ability,  energy,  and  zeal ; sustaining,  by  their  example,  the  oft- 
wavering  faith  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  finally  hastening  on  the  ultimate 
triumph.  Mr.  Anderson  has  furnished  memoirs,  of  the  most  interesting 
nature,  of  some  twenty-three  of  the  Scottish  female  worthies  of  the  time  of 
the  Covenant ; and  the  getting-up  of  the  work  altogether  is  creditable  to 
the  Messrs.  Blackie. 


Cdestial  Scenery.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

The  Sidereal  Heavens.  By  the  same  Author.  London  ; Ward  and  Co. 

Of  the  merits  of  these  excellent  works  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that 
the  present  edition  of  each  has  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of 
recent  astronomical  discoveries.  That  the  “ Celestial  Scenery”  has  reached 
the  eighth  thousand,  and  the  “ Sidereal  Heavens”  the  fourth,  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  value  and  interest.  Alas  ! that  the  erudite  scholar  and  pious 
Christian,  who  has  conferred  upon  his  age  and  country  such  benefits,  should, 
in  his  old  age,  have  no  alternative  between  destitution  and  dependence  upon 
charity.  When  will  her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister,  himself  an  author,  find 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  little  justice  to  the  claims  of  Dr.  Dick  ? To 
institute  comparisons  were  invidious ; but  now  that  Dr.  Eatto  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Civil  List,  we  may  hope  that  an  early  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  providing  for  one  whose  claims  are  kindred,  and  not  less  pressing. 


The  Mother's  Friend.  Vol.  III.  London  : Green.  1850. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a magazine  pubhshed  monthly,  and  designed  to 
aid  and  encourage  those  mothers  who  have  little  time  to  read,  and  little  money 
to  spend  on  books.  We  have  a high  opinion  of  all  efforts  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  mothers,  firmly  believing  that,  if  a real  reform  be  adopted 
among  the  working  classes,  it  must  begin  at  and  be  carried  on  from  this 
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point.  “ The  Mother’s  Friend  ” well  deserves  the  name,  and  we  wish  it 
abundant  success.  Pious  and  weU-trained  mothers  would  do  well  to  circu- 
late it  broad-cast  among  the  less  happily  situated  members  of  their  sister- 
hood. 


Sacred  Inciderds,  Doctrinally  considered  and  Poetically  described ; or,  the 
Harmony  subsisting  between  the  Book  of  Bevelation  and  the  Volume 
of  Nature  : setting  forth  the  Operations  of  the  Antagonistic  Powers  of 
Good  and  Evil,  as  portrayed  in  Creation,  in  the  History  of  Mankind,  in 
Redemption,  and  the  Resurrection.  By  Pyschologist.  V ols.  I.  and  II. 
John  Hampden,  448,  West  Strand. 

We  are  informed  that  this  work  was  written  “with  the  intention  of  being 
recited  before  the  public,  accompanied  by  a series  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions, of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty,  on  a large  scale,  are  now  in  progress.” 
It  is  an  attempt  to  give  a poetical  rendering  to  the  most  prominent  subjects 
of  sacred  history.  The  poetry  contams  many  passages  of  a superior  order, 
indicating,  also,  considerable  descriptive  powers.  The  author  prefaces  the 
whole  with  an  elaborate  confession  of  faith,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  which 
seems  orthodox  enough.  The  idea  suggested  in  the  preliminary  note,  the 
import  of  which  we  have  quoted,  will,  we  hope,  be  worked  out. 


Gleanings,  Pictorial  and  Antiquarian,  of  the  Overland  Route.  By  the 
author  of  “ Forty  Days  in  the  Desert.”  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

The  entire  family  of  “ Annuals,”  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  used  for- 
merly to  grace  our  tables,  is  now,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  extinct. 
“ The  Keepsake,”  “ The  Book  of  Beauty,”  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more? 
still  live,  to  remind  us  of  the  time  which  has  passed  away ; and  they  are  ever 
welcome,  because  of  the  benefit  they  conferred  on  art  and  literature,  by 
exciting  a taste  for  highly-illustrated  works.  The  “Annuals”  have  been 
succeeded, — supplanted  would  be  the  better  word, — ^by  works  of  a high  class, 
and  of  a more  permanent  nature  and  more  enduring  reputation,  of  which  the 
magnificent  volume  before  us  is  a splendid  specimen.  Taking  it  as  a whole, 
we  have  not  looked  upon  its  like  since  we  received  its  predecessor,  “ The 
Nile-boat.”  The  binding,  the  paper,  the  typography,  and  the  illustrations, 
all  combine  to  make  it  an  attractive  and  appropriate  New-year’s  gift.  Mr. 
Bartlett  furnishes  us  with  but  a very  small  portion  of  “The  Overland 
Route”  in  this  volume  ; but  he  has  contrived  to  surround  it  with  a charm, 
and  stud  it  with  gems.  The  descriptions  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Malta,  Gibraltar,  a portion  of  Spain,  and,  incidentally,  to  Tunis,  the 
ancient  Carthage.  The  engravings,  which  are  twenty-eight  in  number, 
representing  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  places  we  have  mentioned,  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  They  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  points  where 
the  greatest  possible  effect  was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  engraver  has  ably 
seconded  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  pencil.  The  descriptive  portion  is 
written  in  that  easy  style  which  befits  this  class  of  books.  It  contains 
nothing  new,  as,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  ground  so  thoroughly 
trodden. 
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THE  YOUTH  AND  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  LUTHER.* 


If  there  be  one  man  belonging  to  the  peerage  of  human  greatness 
entitled  more  than  any  other  to  the  distinction  of  heing  considered  a 
" representative  man,”  that  individual  is  Luther.  Who  can  hear  his 
name  pronounced,  unstirred  ? Who  can  listen  to  the  rehearsal  of  his 
exploits,  without  being  conscious  of  an  involuntary  soul  homage  ? Nor 
do  distance  and  time,  in  any  measure,  diminish  the  reverence  with 
which  he  is  regarded.  On -the  contrary,  the  memory  of  his  glorious 
work  is,  year  by  year,  rooting  itself  more  deeply  in  the  congenial 
heart  of  humanity.  « He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  His  spirit,  by 
a species  of  metempsychosis  which  we  can  all  imderstand,  still  inhabits 
and  inspires  the  souls  of  the  holy  brave.  Luther  is  emphatically  the 
world’s  man,  the  type  of  a true  religious  regenerator.  His  history  is 
a great,  significant  world  fact.  The  results  of  his  manful  struggles, 
the  victories  he  wrestled  out,  are  among  the  richest  portions  of  the 
church’s  patrimony.  The  liberal  benefactions  he  conferred  on  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  truth,  equality  and  human  brotherhood,  have  laid 
all  lands  and  all  generations  under  the  deepest  obligations. 

“ Tke  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world  ” 

by  his  Boanergean  prowess,  stood  forth  the  Heaven-ordained  represen- 
tative of  the  universal  and  inalienable  rights  of  conscience.  The  stern 
protest  be  delivered  was  in  the  name  of  down-trodden,  indignant 
humanity.  The  challenge  hurled  from  his  lips  against  a base,  venal, 

* The  Life  of  Luther  ; with  Special  Reference  to  its  Earlier  Periods  and  the 
Opening  Scenes  of  the  Reformation.  By  Barnas  Sears,  D.D.  Religious  Tract 
Society. 
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and  usurping  priesthood,  was  the  signal  for  a conflict  between  the 
sacerdotal  and  laic  orders,  that  has  never  known  a year’s  truce  since 
that  period,  and  that  is  now  raging  more  desperately  than  ever  in 
nearly  every  communion  of  the  Christian  world.  His  labours  were 
undertaken,  not  for  his  own  fame,  nor  for  the  narrow  benefit  of  his 
own  party,  nor  even  for  the  contemporaneous  age  whose  wants  he  so 
profoundly  interpreted  and  eloquently  expressed  ; but  for  the  entire 
race,  and  for  all  coming  ages.  Like  David,  he  went  forth  at  first  un- 
attended, and  apparently  unpanoplied,  as  the  champion  of  the  in- 
sulted tribes  of  men.  His  victory  was  the  triumph  of  all  people. 

The  life  of  Luther,  “ by  the  stern  and  solemn  realities  of  its  experi- 
ences, and  the  almost  ideal  evolution  of  events  by  which  it  was 
unaccompanied,  constitutes  the  embodied  poem  of  European  Protes- 
tantism.” In  his  soul  the  germs  of  the  Reformation  lay  embedded^ 
and  for  a while  concealed.  W^hat,  in  process  of  time,  was  to  be  ob- 
jectively developed,  existed,  first,  subjectively  and  potentially  in  his 
own  spiritual  nature.  External  events,  to  a surprising  extent,  grew 
out  of,  and  were  shaped  according  to,  the  Divine  miniature  that 
Almighty  fingers  had  traced  on  his  heart.  His  mental  agonies  were 
the  prelude  and  type  of  the  soul-travail  of  multitudes  in  that  and  in 
subsequent  generations. 

“ Upon  his  mind,  as  some  prophetic  map, 

Almighty  Love  mysteriously  engraved 
An  outhne  wondrous  of  his  work  decreed  ; 

And,  in  each  phasis  which  his  soul  presents. 

An  imaged  counterpart  of  all  we  trace 
Hereafter  in  the  world’s  vast  scene  evolved.” 

Most  men.  Papists  and  Sacramentarians  always  excepted,  see  and 
feel  the  truth  of  these  things  now.  Reverence  for  the  character  of 
the  ffreat  Reformer  is  not  restricted  to  those  choicer  spirits  who  con- 
stitute  the  movement  party  in  every  age,  and  who  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  regard  with  passionate  enthusiasm  this  historical  incar- 
nation of  their  own  principles,  and  illustrious  precedent  for  their  own 
enterprises ; but  even  persons  of  sensitive  natures  and  conservative 
tendencies,  will,  with  what  strikes  us  to  be  strange  inconsistency, 
lavish  the  most  extravagant  eulogies  upon  the  shade  of  the  departed 
hero.  That  he  was,  in  his  day,  a most  restless  agitator  and  daring 
heresiarch  j that  he  spake  evil  of  dignities  j disturbed  the  quietude 
and  order  of  society  by  the  doctrines  he  promulgated,  and  introduced 
discord,  consternation,  and  schisms  into  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a most 
refractory  member ; that  he  was  a man  of  dogmatic  temper,  extreme  opin- 
ions, and  dauntless  energy  in  disseminating  them, — are  facts  which  seem 
to  be  quite  forgotten  by  that  large  class  of  his  present  admirers  and 
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panegyrists,  who  habitually  frown  upon  and  denounce  contemporary 
workers,  fashioned  in  the  same  image,  and  fnllilling  the  traditional 
behests  of  the  same  high  and  hitherto  unaccomplished  mission.  It 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  Protestant  orators  of  the  Erastian 
school,  cheered  on  by  the  plaudits  of  an  excited  audience,  glorifying 
the  memories  of  Luther,  Wicliffe,  and  other  mediaeval  assailants  of 
Priestcraft  and  Kingcraft ; whilst,  with  the  same  breath,  they  will 
cover  with  reproaches  the  reputations  of  those  men  who  are  labouring 
to  expose  and  abolish  Statecraft  in  its  unwarrantable  interferences 
with  religion. 

Yet,  even  when  compelled  to  contemplate  such  sorrowful  exhibi- 
tions of  one-sidedness  and  self-contradiction,  our  mourning  is  not 
unmingled  with  some  elements  of  glad  satisfaction  ; for  herein  we 
discern  both  the  greatness  and  the  infirmity  of  man.  One  moment  re- 
vealing to  our  delighted  gaze,  a side  of  his  nature  all  godlike  and  glo- 
rious ; and  the  next,  turning  towards  us  an  aspect  dark,  forbidding, 
and  deformed.  Now  susceptible  of  the  divinest  intuitions  of  beauty, 
bravery,  and  truth ; and,  anon,  shrivelling,  as  by  enchantment,  into 
the  humiliated  slave  of  conventional  systems  and  customs.  In  the 
former  instance,  we  listen  to  the  true,  clear  voice  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated man,  sympathising  with  nobleness,  and  rejoicing  right  royally  in 
the  victories  of  truth  ; in  the  latter,  speaks  the  blinded  by 

mercenary  considerations,  the  range  of  his  vision  hemmed  in  by  the 
petty  interests  of  himself  and  his  order,  and  his  mind  exasperated 
ofttimes  by  the  personal  bearing  which  every  innovation,  how  good 
and  desirable  soever,  seems  to  wear  in  his  eyes. 

To  obtain,  therefore,  a just  verdict  upon  their  character,  and  an 
unbiassed  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  work,  the  reconquerors  of 
wrested  rights,  or  the  redeemers  of  lost  truths,  must  be  content  to 
await  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Their  contemporaries,  swayed  by 
unworthy  predilections  or  prejudices,  are  rarely  in  a position  to  adju- 
dicate impartially  upon  their  claims.  On  the  open  plains  of  history, 
at  calmer  times,  their  monuments  shall  rise,  whilst  the  inscriptions 
that  record  their  fame  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages,  unscathed  by  the 
extinct  storms  of  human  hostility  and  envy.  Such  has  been  the 
destiny  of  the  noble  German  monk  ; and 

Such  is  the  doom  of  hero,  bard,  and  saint. 

The  cross  of  hatred  first  their  hearts  endure. 

And  then  the  crown  of  homage  on  their  hea^. 

Dying  or  dead,  at  last  cold  Justice  puts  : 

Their  crown  we  witness — ^has  their  cross  been  weighed  f 

‘ We  boast  their  triumph — have  we  told  their  tears  ? 

We  laud  their  greatness — have  we  felt  their  gloom. 

Their  lonesome  watchings,  and  their  weepings  long  ; 
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Tlie  fret,  the  fever,  and  the  wasting  pangs. 

Year  after  year,  that  wore  the  heart  of  youth 
To  sickness,  ere  the  laurelled  moment  came, 

^Vhen  truth  and  ti'iumph  paid  high  merit’s  due  ? 

Besulty  the  many  only  dare  to  prize  ; 

But  still  the  process — solemn,  stern,  and  strange. 

Through  stormful  agonies,  and  griefs,  and  glooms. 

By  which  a hero  to  his  great  result 
Attaineth — why  should  this  no  homage  win  ? 

Luther  was  gi’eat  at  threatening  Worms,  we  grant  ; 

But  greater  still  in  solitude  and  tears. 

When  first  he  battled  with  his  beating  mind, 

And,  in  the  prison  of  his  Papal  creed, 

Panted  and  prayed  for  Evangelic  day.” 

Considering  the  vividness  of  the  traditional  reminiscences  respect- 
ing tliis  “ Elijah  of  the  Reformation,”  cherished  by  English  Protes- 
tants, it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  exist,  in  our  lan- 
guage, no  good  biography  of  this  remarkable  man.  This  is  still  a de- 
sideratum in  our  native  religious  literature.  The  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  present  age,  too,  with  its  clearer  insight 
into  the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  church  and 
the  civil  power,  is  better  adapted  to  estimate  the  true  character, 
errors,  and  deficiencies  of  the  Reformation  era  than  any  preceding 
one.  Historical  research  is  a characteristic  of  the  times.  The  un- 
just verdicts  pronounced  by  our  predecessors  on  many  distinguished 
but  calumniated  men,  are  being  examined,  and  in  many  cases  reversed. 
New  and  elaborate  investigations  are  clearing  up  old  obscurities,  and 
abolishing  or  confirming  old  beliefs.  Now,  in  reference  to  Luther, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been 
done.  Though,  never  was  there  a crisis  of  afl^irs,  in  which,  from  the 
perplexities  of  thoughtftd  men,  and  the  strange  aspects  of  religious 
events,  an  able  exposition  of  a life  so  suggestive,  so  heroic,  and  so 
truly  wonderful,  was  more  urgently  demanded. 

The  only  English  biographies  extant  (among  which  the  cumbrous 
accumulations  of  the  Milners  are  the  most*  noteworthy)  consist  of 
0Qjjj.pilations  from  the  Latin  annals  of  the  period,  w^hich  for  two 
centuries  have  been  copied  and  recopied  by  every  fresh  compiler.  But 
none  of  these  possesses  any  special  value.  For  the  two  best  and  most 
popular  memoirs  of  Luther,  of  modern  production,  we  are  indebted  to 
our  French  neighbours.  Michelet  has  manufactured  a sprightly  and 
serviceable  book,  for  which  the  Reformer  himself  supplies  the  mate- 
rials, the  compiler  merely  reducing  the  extracts  to  chronological 
order,  and  interlinking  them  with  a few  elucidatory  sentences.  The 
other  work,  which,  since  its  translation,  has  been  extensively  read, 
with  intense  gratification,  is  the  “ History  of  the  Reformation,”  by 
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Merle  d’Aubign6.  Great  prominence  is  deservedly  given  in  this  fasci- 
nating history  to  the  subjective  experiences,  and  personal  encountei's 
and  struggles,  of  the  principal  hero  of  the  Reformation. 

This  deplorable  paucity  of  competent  works  on  a topic  of  such  un- 
dpng  interest  is,  however,  confined  to  England.  In  Germany,  espe 
daily  since  the  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  Reformation, 
many  new  biographies  of  Luther,  and  of  his  contemporaries  and  co- 
adjutors, have  appeared,  enriched  by  the  industry  of  German  scholars 
and  antiquaries,  who  have  exemplified  their  Herculean  power  of  rum- 
maging libraries,  decyphering  manuscripts,  and  verifying  dates.  Shorter 
and  livelier  books,  incidentally  touching  upon  the  same  fruitful  theme, 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  tendency  and  predilection,  have  also 
teemed  from  the  press.  The  entire  correspondence  of  the  Reformer, 
edited  with  singular  care  and  skill  by  De  Witte,  has  been  published. 
Besides  these  personal  portraitures,  numerous  church  histories,  of 
great  copiousness  and  research,  have  added  their  contributions  to  the 
more  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  Reformation  period.  Among 
which,  Marheineke’s  “ History  of  the  Reformation,”  a work  unrivalled 
by  any  modern  objective  liistory,  is  substantially  a life  of  its  great 
hero,  whose  presence  peopled  all  its  scenes,  and  whose  influence  modi- 
fied all  its  evolutions. 

The  first  attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  profit  by  the 
treasures  of  this  wealthy  magazine  of  information,  is  displayed  in  the 
work  before  us.  This  is  a beautiful  reprint,  from  an  edition  issued 
during  the  past  year  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  de- 
serves, at  the  present  period  especially,  an  extensive  circulation  and  a 
thoughtful  perusal.  The  author  of  this  memoir  is  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  Massachusetts,  favourably  known  among  our 
transatlantic  brethren  as  a professor  and  an  editor,  and  also  by  numer- 
ous original  literary  productions.  He  is  possessed  of  qualifications 
and  aptitudes  for  this  important  vocation  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 
During  the  years  1834-5,  he  was  a resident  in  some  of  the  German 
capitals,  renowned  for  the  advantages  they  afibrd  to  the  theological 
student.  While  pursuing  his  historical  studies  under  the  guidance  of 
the  profound  Neander,  he  gradually  contracted  a familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  the  annals  of  his  age.  Allured  by  the  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  disclosures  of  new  facts  that  were  continually 
bursting  upon  his  mind,  he  ultimately  examined  nearly  all  the  works, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  volumes,  that  promised  to  contribute 
to  the  fand  of  his  information.  Luther’s  voluminous  correspondence 
was  made  a special  subject  of  investigation  and  study.  His  fitness  to 
undertake  this  task  was  further  enhanced  by  the  thorough  mastery 
he  had  acquired  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  German 
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language,  founded  on  the  examination  of  its  more  ancient  form.  The 
Talue  of  this  qualification  will  be  at  once  apparent,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  documents  to  be  consulted  for 
such  a work  as  that  before  us,  are  not  only  in  this  tongue,  but  in  that 
transition-form  of  it  which  marks  the  passage  to  the  newer  German, 
and  which  Luther,  above  all  other  men,  aided  in  fashioning.  The  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Sears’s  labours  in  this  respect  are  highly  satisfactory.  Many 
of  those  “ knotty,  savoury  sayings  ” of  Luther,  that  had  been  reduced 
by  repeated  translations  to  the  tamest  platitudes,  if  not  to  sheer  non- 
sense, are  here  expressed  with  a force  and  an  unction  approximating 
more  nearly  to  the  original.  The  nicety  of  the  author’s  discrimination 
of  words  and  idioms,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  renderings  into  correspond- 
ing English  phrases,  are  remarkable.  In  this  work,  errors  of  fact  and 
incorrect  dates,  which  have  been  propagated  from  book  to  book,  and 
fi:om  land  to  land,  have  been  carefully  corrected.  Large  tracts  of  time, 
including  momentous  periods  of  experience,  that  older  biographers  were 
wont  to  pass  over  in  silence,  have  been  filled  in  wdth  records  of  living 
interest  ; whilst  transactions  of  comparative  insignificance,  or  apocry- 
phal anecdotes,  which  were  slavishly  copied  from  one  compilation  into 
another,  have  been  supplanted  by  incidents  and  details  necessary  to 
the  symmetrical  development  of  Luther’s  character,  or  to  the  true  ex- 
position of  his  life. 

Another  recommendation  of  this  work  consists  in  its  thoroughly 
evangelical  character.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  those  vital  truths 
the  bold  annunciation  of  which  constituted  the  glory,  the  strength, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.  The  author  has  bestowed 
special  labour  upon  the  early  life,  the  religious  dawn,  and  the  spiritual 
conflicts  of  Luther  the  student  and  the  monk.  In  this  department 
of  his  work,  he  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  Jurgeus,  whose  memoir  of  the  Reformer  extends  to  three  octavo 
volumes.  In  consequence  of  this  amplification  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  narrative,  the  later  periods  of  his  history,  when  his  individuality 
and  his  movements  were  more  fully  merged  in  the  excitements  and 
stormy  controversies  of  the  times,  have  necessarily  undergone  con- 
siderable compression.  We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  adverting  to 
a few  of  the  points  of  interest  which  Dr.  Sears  has  striven  so  success- 
fully to  elucidate ; such  as  the  worldly  condition  of  Luther’s  father, 
misapprehended  by  Michelet ; the  relations  of  the  young  monk  to 
Staupitz  j and  the  dates  and  stages  of  his  gradual  illumination. 

The  work  opens  with  a most  graphic  topographical  description  of 
the  sites  signalised  by  the  birth,  baptism,  and  youthful  presence  of 
Luther,  evidently  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  personal  inspection. 
After  relating  the  removal  of  Luther’s  parents  from  Mora  to  Eisleben, 
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wliere  Martin  was  born,  and  from  Eisleben  to  Mansfeld,  in  search  of 
some  lucrative  industrial  occupation,  the  author  makes  the  following 
remarks  upon  their  temporal  condition,  during  the  adolescence  of 
their  son,  and  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  hardships  and  privations 
by  which  he  was  trained  for  his  future  career  : — 

'^Luther  always  spoke  of  himself  and  of  his  ancestors  as  belonging  to  the 
peasantry.  ‘ I am  a peasant’s  son.  My  father,  my  grandfather,  and  my  fore- 
fathers were  all  true  peasants.  Afterward  my  father  went  to  Mansfeld,  and  be- 
came an  ore-digger.’  At  that  period  Mansfeld  was  a place  of  active  business. 
Money,  in  considerable  quantities,  was  coined  from  the  silver  ore ; and  the  copper 
worked  in  those  mines  led  to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  larger  places  of 
trade  in  the  south  of  Germany  and  with  Venice.  It  was  imdoubtedly  the  prospect 
of  doing  better  in  his  business  that  induced  the  miner,  Hans  Luther,  to  leave 
Eisleben  and  settle  at  Mansfeld;  and  the  result  justified  his  expectation.  For  we 
find  him  at  a later  period  rising,  if  not  to  affluence,  to  a state  of  comfort  and 
respectability.  He  became  the  owner  of  a house  and  two  furnaces,  and  left  at  his 
death,  besides  these,  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  money.  He  was  so  much 

esteemed  that  he  was  made  a member  of  the  town  coimcil ‘ My 

parents,’  says  Luther,  * were,  in  the  beginning,  right  poor.  My  father  was  a poor 
mine-digger  (not  wood-cutter,  as  the  word  haur  has  been  generally  rendered),  and 
my  mother  did  carry  her  wood  on  her  shoulders ; and  after  this  sort  did  they 
support  us  their  children.  They  had  a sharp,  bitter  experience  of  it;  no  one  would 
do  likewise  now.’  ” 

The  elements  combining  to  form  the  character  of  Hans  Luther 
greatly  resembled  those  that  made  his  son  so  unconquerably  great. 
He  was  open-hearted,  frank,  and  firm,  even  to  obstinacy.  TTis  clear 
and  decided  counsel  cheered  and  fortified  the  Reformer  in  some  of  the 
most  perilous  steps  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  by  paternal  advice  that, 
during  the  critical  period  of  the  Peasants’  War,  he  was  induced  to 
trample  upon  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  thus  exhibit  his  contempt  for 
the  pretended  sanctity  of  a monastic  life.  Whilst  strictly  religious 
in  his  character,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  discriminate  between  piety 
and  monasticism,  upon  which  he  looked  with  such  suspicion,  that  the 
assumption  of  the  cowl  of  a monk  by  his  son,  led  to  a rupture  that 
lasted  for  two  years.  Mathesius,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  family,  repre- 
sents the  sire  as  “ patterning  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  training  up 
his  son  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Luther’s  mother  “ was  especially 
notable,”  says  Melancthon,  “ for  her  chaste  conversation,  godly  fear, 
and  diligent  prayer,  insomuch  that  other  honourable  women  looked 
upon  her  as  a model  of  virtue  and  honesty.”  Her  piety,  however, 
was  tinged  with  the  superstitious  and  ascetic  severity  of  the  times. 

The  domestic  influences  of  Luther’s  home  may  be  guessed  firom  the 
glimpses  thus  afforded  of  his  parents’  dispositions  and  principles.  Hia 
early  training  was  conscientious,  but  severe  and  harsh.  The  disci- 
pline to  which  he  was  subjected  was,  almost  exclusively,  one  of  law 
and  authority.  The  consequence  was,  th.it  Martin,  instead  of  feeling 
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at  ease,  and  gambolling  joyously  beneath  their  complacent  eye,  as 
every  child  ought,  became  timid  and  shy,  and  was  kept  in  such  a state 
of  trepidation  as  closed  up  the  avenues  of  his  warm  and  naturally 
confiding  heart.  “ Once,”  says  he,  “ did  my  father  beat  me  so  sharply, 
that  I fled  away  from  him,  and  was  angry  against  him,  till,  by  dili- 
gent endeavour,  he  gained  me  back.”  Again : “ Once  did  my  mother, 
for  a small  nut,  beat  me  till  the  blood  came  forth.”  To  which,  he 
apologetically  adds,  “ Their  intent  and  purpose  were  of  the  best  sort ; 
but  they  knew  not  how  to  put  a difference  between  dispositions,  and 
to  order  their  discipline  accordingly  ; for  that  it  should  be  exercised 
in  a way  that  the  apple  might  be  put  with  the  rod.”  To  this  system 
of  domestic  terrorism  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  faults  and  defor- 
mities that  spotted  his  otherwise  lustrous  character  and  life. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Mansfeld,  a 
change  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  budding 
hero ; for  here,  although  the  teachers  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  family,  he  was  brought  under  a much  more  rigorous  discipline 
than  he  had  experienced  at  home.  It  was  probably  with  allusion  to 
his  own  early  experience  that  he  afterwards  spoke  of  a certain  class  of 
teachers  “ who  hurt  noble  minds  by  their  vehement  storming,  beat- 
ing, and  pounding,  wherein  they  treat  children  as  a gaoler  doth  con- 
victs.” He  somewhere  says,  that  he  was  flogged  fifteen  times  in  a 
single  forenoon  at  school ; and  that  “ the  schools  were  purgatories, 
and  the  teachers  were  tyrants  and  taskmasters.”  At  this  period, 
Luther,  with  his  companions,  was  often  obliged  to  go  out  and  beg 
bread  for  sustentation  ; he  was  likewise  accustomed  to  attend  funeral 
processions  as  a singer,  for  which  he  received  a groschen  (about  three 
cents)  each  time. 

The  quality  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the  rising 
generation  at  the  time  of  Luther’s  youth,  and  the  character  of  those 
who  assumed  the  functions  of  instruction,  are  vividly  sketched  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

At  tliis  time  a little  monMsh  Latin,  the  pieces  of  music  commonly  stmg  at 
church,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  constituted  the  studies  of  the  lower 
schools.  These  ' trivial  schools,’  as  they  were  called,  were  all  taught  by  a master, 
assisted  by  theological  students  and  candidates  for  some  of  the  lower  clerical  offices. 
But,  as  nearly  all  the  offices  of  state  at  that  time  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
there  was  a general  rush  to  the  schools  on  the  part  of  all  who  were  seeking  to  rise 
above  the  common  walks  of  life.  The  great  mass  of  the  youth  were  wholly  desti- 
tute of  education.  All  the  others,  except  a few  from  the  sons  of  the  rich,  went 
through  a clerical  or  ecclesiastical  course  of  instruction.  No  matter  to  what  offices 
they  were  aspiring,  they  must  study  under  the  direction  of  the  church,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  monks  and  priests  or  candidates  for  the  priestly  office.  The  charactei', 
however,  both  of  pupils  and  of  teachers  in  these  schools,  was  as  unclerical  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  The  schools  were  properly  in  the  charge  either  of  the  bishops 
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and  the  canons  of  his  chapter,  or  of  the  monks ; and  hence  they  formed  two 
classes,  and  were  called  cathedral  and  monastic  schools.  But  these  ecclesiastics 
and  friars  became  indolent,  and  employed  cheap  svhstitutes  as  teachers,  and  lived 
in  ease  and  plenty.  ‘The  drones,’  says  Luther,  when  speaking  on  this  point, 
* drove  the  honey-bees  out  of  the  hive  ; and  monk  and  canon  divided  the  prey 
with  the  poor  schoolmaster  as  the  beggar  did  who  promised  to  share  equally  with 
the  church  the  half  of  what  he  received,  and  gave  the  outward  half  of  nuts  and 
the  inner  half  of  dates  for  pious  uses,  and  consumed  the  residue  himself.’ 

“ The  arrangements  of  the  schools  were  these  : — The  teachers,  and  the  pupils 
who  were  from  abroad,  occupied  large  buildings  with  gloomy  cells.  A sombre 
monastic  dress  distinguished  them  both  from  other  persons.  A large  portion  of 
the  forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  the  church.  At  high  mass  all  must  be 
present.  The  boys  were  educated  to  perform  church  ceremonies,  while  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  what  is  now  commonly  taught  in  schools.  The  assistant 
teachers,  candidates  for  the  clerical  office,  generally  taught  a few  homrs  in  the  day, 
and  performed,  at  the  same  time,  some  daily  inferior  church  service,  for  both  of 
which  they  received  but  a triffing  reward. 

“ Thus  the  schools  were  but  a part  and  parcel  of  the  church.  The  assistants 
were  commonly  taken  from  those  strolling  young  men  who  infested  the  country, 
going  from  place  to  place  either  as  advanced  students,  and  changing  their  place  at 
pleasure,  or  seeking  some  subordinate  employment  in  the  schools  or  in  the  church. 
When  they  failed  to  find  employ,  they  resorted  to  begging,  and  even  to  theft,  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  elder  students  would  generally  seek  out  each 
a yoimg  boy  as  his  ward,  and  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  this  vagrant  mode 
of  life,  receiving  in  turn  his  services  in  begging  articles  of  food,  and  in  performing 
other  menial  offices.” 

According  to  Mathesius,  the  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  the  compass 
of  his  studies,  up  to  his  fourteenth  year,  embraced  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Donatus  (which 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Latin  grammar  of  the  middle  ages  that 
Murray’s  has  been  wont  to  do  to  English  grammar),  the  Child’s  Gram- 
mar, Cisio  Janus,  and  church  music.” 

From  Mansfeld  Luther  went  to  Magdeburg  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
almost  unfriended  and  alone.  Here  he  was  compelled  to  cast  himself 
upon  the  charities  of  mendicant  monks  and  of  the  people  of  a great 
I ecclesiastical  metropolis.  Here  he  saw  strange  sights.  Among  them 

^ he  says,  “ I saw  with  these  eyes  a Prince  of  Anhalt,  brother  of  the 

Bishop  of  Merseburg,  going  about  the  streets  in  a cowl,  legging  hread 
with  a sack  upon  his  shoulders^  like  a heast  of  burden,  insomuch  that 

he  stooped  to  the  ground He  had  fasted  and  watched,  and 

mortified  his  flesh,  till  he  appeared  like  to  an  image  of  death,  with 
only  skin  and  bones,  and  died  soon  after.”  The  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  young  Luther  being  still  sharper  at  Magdeburg  than  they  had 
been  at  Mansfeld,  it  was  decided  by  his  father  that  he  should  remove 
to  Eisenach,  where  his  maternal  grandparents  and  other  relatives  re- 
sided, and  where  there  was  a good  Latin  school,  connected  with  the 
I church  of  St.  George.  The  name  of  the  headmaster  was  Trebonius, 

the  first  skilful  teacher  under  whose  care  Luther  came,  and  to  whom 
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he  speedily  felt  a personal  attachment.  Here  it  was  that  he  first 
began  decidedly  to  develope  those  remarkable  powers  by  which  he 
subsequently  distinguished  himself.  His  hopes  of  sympathy  and  suc- 
cour from  his  relations  at  Eisenach  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
He  was  still  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  his 
sufierings  here  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  letters  will  show  the  noble  use  he  made  of  this 
rough  experience  and  austere  discipline  in  later  times  : — 

It  is  God’s  way,  of  beggars  to  make  men  of  power,  just  as  he  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing.  Look  upon  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes,  upon  cities  and  parishes. 
You  will  there  find  jurists,  doctors,  counsellors,  secretaries,  and  preachers,  who 
were  commonly  poor,  and  always  such  as  have  been  students,  and  have  risen  and 
flown  so  high  through  the  quill,  that  they  have  become  lords.”  I have  been  a 
beggar  of  crumbs,  and  have  taken  my  bread  at  the  door,  especially  at  Eisenach, 
my  favourite  town,  although  afterwards  my  dear  father,  with  all  love  and  fidelity, 
sustained  me  at  a school  at  Erfurt,  and,  by  his  sweat  and  hard  labour,  helped  me 
to  that  whereunto  I have  attained.  I would  not  exchange  my  art  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  many  times  over ; and  yet  I should  not  have  attained  there- 
unto had  I not  gone  to  school,  and  given  myself  to  the  business  of  writing.  There- 
fore, doubt  not  to  put  your  boy  to  study ; and  if  he  must  needs  beg  his  bread, 
you,  nevertheless,  give  unto  God  a noble  piece  of  timber,  whereof  he  will  carve  a 
great  man.  So  it  mvM  always  he  ; yov/r  son  and  mine,  that  is,  the  children  of  the 
common  jpeople,  must  govern  the  world,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  commonwealth." 
Bread,  for  the  love  of  God  !”  Hark,  Luther  chants 
From  door  to  door,  thro’  Eisnach’s  winding  street. 

Mix’d  with  a groupe  as  wan  and  worn  as  he 
Of  students  poor.” 

Every  one  remembers  that  beantiful  episode  in  the  student-life  of 
this  young  martyr  of  want,  created  by  the  generous  and  loving  hospi- 
tality of  Madam  Cotta.  On  an  occasion  of  great  extremity,  when  his 
carols  had  been  all  unheeded  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  sharp 
upon  him,  she  received  him  into  her  house,  refreshed  him  with  her 
bounties,  and  made  him  ever  after  a familiar  guest.  On  a memory  so 
sweet,  so  touching,  and  so  holy,  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in 
breathing  a soul-felt  benediction. 

“Blessings  be  on  thee,  Cotta’s  lowly  bride  ! 

And  praise  immortal,  for  the  feeling  hand 
Which  dealt  thy  substance,  and  the  angel  voice 
That,  rich  as  dewfall  on  a summer  eve 
Descending,  when  the  feverish  earth  doth  pine, 

Besoothed  the  world’s  great  benefactor  then.” 

We  reluctantly  close.  For  further  information  on  this  attractive 
period  of  the  Reformer’s  history,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself. 
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THE  BAEDS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  * 

The  structure  of  tlie  Book  which  contains  the  rule  of  human  faith 
and  practice,  has  often  filled  us  with  astonishment.  A priori,  men 
would  not  have  predicated  that  a Eevelation  from  God,  supposing  such 
a thing  possible,  would  assume  the  peculiar  shape  that  actually  cha- 
racterises it.  The  interweaving  of  prophecy  respecting  the  designs  of 
Heaven,  for  example,  with  the  literal  history  of  events  that  have 
taken  place  on  earth,  is  an  idea  which  could  not  have  occurred  to  a 
mind  that  had  set  itself  to  solve  this  problem.  Given,  the  possi- 
bility of  a Divine  Eevelation,  containing  the  will  of  the  Creator  con- 
cerning the  moral  conduct  of  his  creatures  ; required,  the  form  in 
which  that  Eevelation  shall  come,  and  the  substance  of  which  it  shall 
consist.  Perhaps  the  mind  of  the  student  would  oscillate  between 
two  ideas,  those  of  oracle  and  proclamation,  as,  in  favour  of  either  of 
these,  there  were  considerations  which  would  go  far  towards  proba- 
bility. As  the  object  of  worship,  God  might  utter  his  voice  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  either  audibly  from  the  heavens,  or  by  super- 
human messengers  sent  to  the  world  for  that  express  purpose  ; and 
the  prostrate  multitude  would  receive  with  becoming  reverence  the 
utterances  of  their  Creator.  Or,  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  proclama- 
tion, the  thoughts  of  the  student  would  revert  to  the  fact  of  supreme 
authority ; and  he  would  suggest,  that,  seeing  that  royalty  issues  its 
will  in  the  imperative  mood,  if  God  should  make  himself  known  to 
his  creatures  by  any  verbal  communication,  it  would  be  as  Sovereign, 
and  in  the  form  of  measured,  dignified,  and  perhaps  stem  proclama- 
tion. He  would  assign  no  reasons,  condescend  to  no  appeal,  utter  no 
entreaty ; but  simply  declare,  that  such  was  his  vnll,  and  command  in- 
stant obedience,  on  pain  of  exposure  to  some  fearful  penalty.  The 
r heart  of  the  Father  would  not  appear  in  the  document ; it  would  be 

exclusively  and  terribly  official.  Men  would  look  upon  it  and  tremble  ; 
but  not  one  would  love.  It  would  be  the  apocalypse  of  irresistible 
power. 

That  this  a priori  reasoning  would  have  been  erroneous,  the  stmc- 
ture  of  the  Bible  proves  ; but  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  would  have 
been  used  in  the  case  supposed,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  mul- 
titudes find  fault  with  the  Bible  and  refuse  to  allow  its  supernatural 
origin,  just  because  it  accords  not  with  their  idea  of  what  a revelation 

* The  Bards  of  the  Bible.  By  George  Gileillan.  Loudon : Groombridge. 
i Edinburgh : Hogg. 
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from  tlie  Creator  might,  could,  or  should  have  been.  Such  men  for- 
get that  the  peculiarities  of  the  book  are  its  special  commendation. 
It  is  a reality,  the  counterpart  of  the  material  revelation.  Unity  in 
diversity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  visible  universe ; unity  in  diversity 
is  the  character  of  the  Bible.  The  former  proclaims  One  presiding 
power  over  an  assemblage  of  worlds,  which  constitute,  in  their  en- 
tirety, the  dominion  of  God;  the  latter  proclaims  One  directing 
Spirit  through  a series  of  not  fewer  than  sixty-six  different  pieces  of 
writing,  which  form,  as  a whole,  the  statute-book  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  directory  of  human  thought  and  action.  What  endless  variety 
there  is  in  the  works  of  the  Creator  ! And  yet,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  that  they  are  His  works.  The 
skill  of  man  could  as  soon  make  a sun  as  a snowdrop,  or  an  archangel 
as  a glowworm.  Man  pretends  not  to  be  a Creator.  That  honour  he 
is  obliged  to  assign  to  another ; for  on  every  green  field  and  lofty 
mountain,  on  the  heaving  ocean  and  the  forked  lightning,  on  the 
globe  which  he  inhabits,  and  on  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  he  sees  written 
in  imperishable  characters,  “Jehovah  has  made  all  things  for  himself.” 
And  what  variety  of  composition  is  found  in  the  Bible  ! History,  like 
a picture  reproducing  an  extensive  landscape,  and  fixing  it  perma- 
nently before  the  eye  of  the  spectator  ; biography,  immortalising  cer- 
tain minds  and  retaining  their  duplicates  on  earth,  though  they  them- 
selves have  inhabited  other  worlds  for  many  centuries ; prophecy, 
anticipating  the  world’s  fixture  and  the  scenes  of  eternity,  and  sub- 
mitting characteristics  of  both  to  the  inspection  of  creatures  who  are 
crushed  before  the  moth  ; doctrines,  some  of  which  are  clustered  in 
the  moral  firmament  for  signs  and  for  seasons  to  the  man  who  is  sow- 
ing seed  in  view  of  the  great  harvest  of  eternity,  and  others  of  which, 
bright  as  the  meridian  sun,  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  be- 
come “ dark  with  excess  of  light precepts,  which  find  their  way 
direct  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  challenge  the  obedience  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts ; denunciations,  which  impress  the  spirit  with  awful 
ideas  respecting  the  holiness  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and 
tell  us  that  he  cannot  look  upon  sin  in  his  creatures  as  an  evil  of 
trifling  magnitude  ; appeals,  which  demonstrate  the  Divine  solicitude 
that  men  would  render  to  him  a hearty  and  an  intelligent  service,  and 
pursue  that  course  which  will  terminate  in  their  own  unalloyed  hap- 
piness ; threatenings,  which  unequivocally  declare  that  it  is  a fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  without  a Mediator 
standing  by,  on  account  of  whose  glorious  work  justice  and  mercy 
may  agree  in  a verdict  of  deliverance  to  the  transgressor ; promises, 
which,  from  the  gushing  love  of  a Father’s  heart  upon  the  burdened 
souls  of  his  children,  sustaining  and  encouraging  them  amidst  the 
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difficulties  of  their  homeward  journey  to  that  Father’s  dwelling  in  the 
heavens ; epistles,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  one  man  are  familiarly 
given  to  another  or  to  many,  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel, 
the  arrangements  of  Redemption,  and  the  purposes  of  God;  and  poetry, 
in  which  the  hallelujahs  of  Paradise  are  brought  down  to  earth,  and 
the  grand  future  of  the  church  and  the  world  is  sung  in  strains  of  rap- 
ture and  magnificence  such  as  never  yet  issued  from  uninspired  pen  ! 
Writing  on  such  themes,  men  must  become  poets.  The  heart  catches 
the  thoughts  that  fill  the  intellect,  and  it  rolls  them  forth  in  living 
numbers.  The  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ; the  redemption  of  man  ; the 
victory  over  the  foe ; the  triumphs  of  Christ ; the  reconciliation  of  earth 
and  Heaven  ; the  benignity  of  God ; and  the  glories  of  the  immortal 
state, — ^had  to  be  sung,  not  said.  Poetry  is  the  greatest  kind  of  lan- 
guage, and  these  greatest  of  themes  demanded  its  use ; and,  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spoke  by  them,  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  intensely 
interested,  entranced,  rapt,  rolled  off  their  burden  in  inimitable  song. 
Is  there  not,  in  their  permission  to  do  so,  a proof  of  true  iuspu-ation  ? 
Would  not  God  attract  his  creatures  to  what  he  had  to  say  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  said?  Would  he  not  win  men  to  the  feet  of 
his  prophets  by  the  melody  of  their  tones  ? Would  he  not  wish  them 
to  say  and  to  sing,  “ How  beautiful  upon  the  moimtams  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings,  that  publishest  peace ; that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good,  that  publishest  salvation  ; that  saith  unto  Zion, 
Thy  God  reigneth  !” 


It  is  to  the  Poetry  of  Inspiration  that  the  accomplished  author  of 
“ The  Bards  of  the  Bible”  has  called  our  attention  in  the  handsome 
volume  now  on  our  table.  How  he  has  performed  his  work,  and 
what  impression  its  perusal  has  left  upon  our  minds,  we  shall  tell  our 
readers  presently ; but  its  general  design,  and  an  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents, require  attention  first.  He  has  evidently  written  con  amore ; 
his  heart  is  in  the  work  ; he  felt  himself  at  home  with  the  Seers  of 
Israel ; and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  performance,  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  feelings  of  coldness  towards  the  writers  of  the 
Bible. 


The  succeeding  work,”  he  says  in  a short  preface,  “ does  not  profess  to  be  an 
elaborate  or  full  account  of  the  vnechanical  structure  of  Hebrew  poetry,  nor  a 
work  of  minute  and  verbal  criticism.  In  order  that  the  book  may  be  tried  by  its 
own  pretensions,  the  author  deems  it  necessary  to  premise,  that,  while  containing 
much  literary  criticism,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  biographical  and  reli- 
gious matter,  and  while  meant  to  develope,  indirectly,  a subsidiary  argument  for 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Bible,  its  main  ambition  is  to  be  a Prose  Poem  or 
Hymn,  in  honour  of  the  Poetry  and  Poets  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  although,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive,  he  has  occasionally  diverged  into  the  analysis  of  Scrip- 
tm*e  character,  and  more  rarely  into  cognate  fields  of  literature,  or  of  speculation.” 
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Again,  in  the  “ Introduction,”  a finely-conceived  and  beautifully- 
expressed  essay,  he  speaks  thus  : — 

That  so  much  of  Scripture  should  he  written  in  the  language  of  poetry,  has 
excited  some  surprise,  and  created  some  inquiry ; and  yet  in  nothing  do  we 
perceive  more  clearly  than  this,  the  genuineness,  power,  and  divinity  of  the 
oracles  of  our  faith.  As  the  language  of  poetry  is  that  into  which  all  earnest 
natures  are  insensibly  betrayed,  so  it  is  the  only  speech  which  has  in  it  the  power 
of  permanent  impression.  As  it  gives  two  ideas  in  the  space  of  one,  so  it  writes 
these  before  the  view,  as  with  the  luminousness  of  fire.  The  language  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  native  language  of  man.  It  is  the  language  of  his  excited  intellect, 
of  his  avowed  passions,  of  his  devotion,  of  all  the  higher  moods  and  tempera- 
ments of  his  mind.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  the  language  of  his 
revelation  from  God.  It  was  meet  that,  when  man  was  called  into  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,  he  should  not  be  addressed  with  cold  formality,  nor  in  words  of 
lead,  nor  yet  in  the  harsh  thunder  of  peremptory  command  and  warning ; but 
that  he  should  hear  the  same  figured  and  glowing  speech,  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed, flowing  in  mellow  and  more  majestic  accents  from  the  lip?  of  his  God. 

The  language  of  poetry  has,  therefore,  become  the  language  of  the  Inspired 
volume.  The  Bible  is  a mass  of  beautiful  figures ; its  works  and  its  thoughts  are 
alike  poetical ; it  has  gathered  aroimd  its  central  truths  all  natural  beauty  and 
interest ; it  is  a temple,  with  one  altar  and  one  God,  but  illuminated  by  a thou- 
sand varied  lights,  and  studded  with  a thousand  ornaments.  It  has  substantially 
but  one  declaration  to  make,  but  it  utters  it  in  the  voice  of  the  creation.  Shining 
forth  from  the  excellent  glory,  its  light  has  been  reflected  on  a myi'iad  of  inter- 
vening objects,  till  it  has  been  at  length  attempered  for  our  earthly  vision.  It 
now  beams  upon  us  at  once  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  from  the  countenance  of 
nature.  It  has  arrayed  itself  in  the  charms  of  Action.  It  has  gathered  new 
beauty  from  the  works  of  creation,  and  new  warmth  and  new  power  from  the 
very  pa.ssions  of  clay.  It  has  pressed  into  its  service  the  animals  of  the  forest,  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  the  stars  of  heaven,  all  the  elements  of  nature.  The  lion 
spuming  the  sands  of  the  desert ; the  wild  roe  leaping  over  the  moimtains ; the 
lamb  led  in  silence  to  the  slaughter ; the  goat  speeding  to  the  wilderness ; the 
rose  blossoming  in  Sharon ; the  lily  drooping  in  the  valley ; the  apple  tree  bowing 
under  its  fruit ; the  great  rock  shadowing  a weary  land ; the  river  gladdening 
the  dry  place  ; the  moon  and  the  morning  star ; Carmel  by  the  sea,  and  Tabor 
among  the  mountains ; the  dew  from  the  womb  of  the  morning ; the  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass;  the  rainbow  encompassing  the  landscape;  the  light,  God’s 
shadow ; the  thunder,  his  voice ; the  wind  and  the  earthquake  his  footsteps, — 
all  such  varied  objects  are  made  as  if  naturally  designed  from  their  Creator  to 
represent  him  to  whom  the  book  and  all  its  emblems  point.  Thus  the  quick 
spirit  of  the  book  has  ransacked  creation,  to  lay  its  treasures  on  Jehovah’s  altar, 
■united  the  innumerable  rays  of  a far-streaming  glory  on  the  little  hill.  Calvary — 
and  woven  a garland  for  the  bleeding  brow  of  Emanuel,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  been  culled  from  the  gardens  of  a universe.” 

These  extracts  will  give  some  notion  of  the  design  of  the  work,  and  of' 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  approaches  it.  The  first  chapter  is 
on  the  “ Circumstances  Creating  and  Modifying  Old  Testament 
Poetry  the  second,  “ General  Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
the  third,  Varieties  of  Hebrew  Poetry the  fourth,  “ Poetry  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  fifth,  “ Poetry  of  the  Book  of  J ob  the  sixth, 
" Poetry  of  the  Historical  Books the  seventh,  “ Poetry  of  the 
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Book  of  Psalms  the  eighth,  “ Solomon  and  his  Poetry  the  ninth, 
“ Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books  the  tenth,  Isaiah,  J ere- 
miah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel the  eleventh,  “ The  Minor  Prophets the 
twelfth,  “ Circumstances  Modifying  New  Testament  Poetry the 
thirteenth,  “ Poetry  of  the  Gospels  the  fourteenth,  “ Paul the 
fifteenth,  “Peter  and  James the  sixteenth,  “ John  the  seventeenth, 
“ Comparative  Estimate,  Infiuences,  and  Effects  of  Scripture  Poetry 
the  conclusion,  “ Future  Destiny  of  the  Bible and  there  is  a sup- 
plementary chapter  on  “ The  Poetical  Characters  in  Scripture.”  We 
never  criticised  a book  with  greater  trouble.  To  transcribe  it  all  is 
impossible.  To  take  extracts  from  it  is  painful  as  amputation.  Yet 
we  must  snatch  a bit  here  and  there,  in  justification  of  the  opinio  n 
we  have  of  its  merits. 

Here  is  a description  of  Job,  and  the  land  of  Uz  : — 

“ Be  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  who  he  may,  he  was  not  Moses.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unlike  the  curt  and  bare  simplicity  of  Moses’  style,  than  the  broad- 
blown  magnificence  of  Job.  It  has  one  serene  feather,  compared  to  the  out-spread 
wing  of  an  eagle.  Moses  had  seen  many  countries  and  many  men,  had  studied 
many  sciences,  and  passed  through  numerous  adventures,  which  tamed,  yet  strung 
his  spirit.  The  author  of  Job  is  a contemplative  enthusiast,  who,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  had  been  girt  in  by  the  rocks  of  his  country,  and  who,  from  glowing 
sand  below,  and  glittering  crag  around,  and  torrid  sky  above,  had  clothed  his 
spirit  and  his  language  with  a barbaric  splendour.  He  is  a prince,  but  a prince 
throned  in  the  wilderness ; a sage,  but  his  wisdom  has  been  taught  him  in  the 
library  of  the  everlasting  hills  ; a poet,  but  his  song  is  imtaught  and  unmodified 
by  art  or  learning,  as  that  in  which  the  nightingale  hails  the  haste  of  evening. 
The  geography  of  the  land  of  Job  is  a commentary  on  its  poetry.  Conceive  a 
land  lorded  over  by  the  sun,  when  lightning,  rushing  in,  like  an  angry  painter, 
did  not  dash  his  wild  colours  across  the  landscape ; a land  even  in  the  extremes, 
now  di’ied  up  as  in  a furnace,  now  swimming  with  loud  waters;  its  sky,  the 
brightest  or  the  blackest  of  heavens ; desolate  crags  rising  above  rank  vegetation ; 
beauty  adorning  the  brow  of  barrenness ; shaggy  and  thimder-split  hills  surround- 
ing narrow  valleys  and  water-courses ; a land  for  a great  part  bai*e  to  the  wrath  of 
natime,  when  not  swaddled  in  sudden  tempest  and  whirlwind ; a land  of  lions, 
and  wild  goats,  and  wild  asses,  and  ostriches,  and  hawks,  stretching  toward  the 
south,  and  horses  clothed  with  thunder,  and  eagles  making  their  nest  on  high ; a 
land  through  whose  transparent  air  night  looked  down  in  all  her  queen-like  ma- 
jesty, all  her  most  lustrous  ornaments  on, — the  south  blazing  through  all  its 
chambers  as  with  solid  gold, — ^the  north  glorious  with  Areturus  and  his  sons, — the 
zenith  crowning  the  heavens  with  a diadem  of  white,  and  blue,  and  pinple  stars. 
Such  the  land  in  which  the  author  lived ; such  the  sky  he  saw.  And  can  we 
wonder  that  poetry  dropped  on  and  from  him,  like  rain  from  a thick  tree ; and 
that  grandem* — a grandeur  almost  disdaining  beauty,  preferring  firmaments  to 
flowers,  making  its  garlands  of  the  whirlwind — became  his  very  soul.  The  book 
of  J ob  shows  a mind  smit  with  a passion  for  natime  in  her  simplest,  most  solitary, 
and  elementary  forms, — gazing  perpetually  at  the  great  shapes  of  the  material 
imiverse,  and  reproducing  to  us  the  infant  infinite  wonder  with  which  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  world  must  have  seen  their  first  sunrise,  their  first  thimder- 
storm,  their  first  moon  waning,  their  first  midnight  heaven  expanding,  like  an  arch 
of  triumph,  over  their  happy  heads.  One  object  of  the  book  is  to  prophesy  of 
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nature, — to  declare  Its  testimony  to  the  Most  High, — ^to  unite  tho  leaves  of  its  trees, 
the  wings  of  its  fowls,  the  eyes  of  its  stars,  in  one  act  of  adoration  to  Jehovah. 
August  undertaking  ! And  meet  for  one  reared  in  the  desert,  anointed  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  by  God  himself  inspired.” 

Take  this,  on  War,  as  a specimen  of  concentrated  power  : — 

“ ‘ Carnage,’  says  Wordsworth,  * is  God’s  daughter.’  We  reverenced  and  loved 
the  Poet  of  the  Lakes,  whose  genius  was  an  honour  to  his  species,  and  whose  life 
was  an  honomr  to  his  genius ; but  seldom  has  a poet  written  words  more  mis- 
chievous, untrue,  and  (\mintentionally)  blasphemous.  We  all  remember  Byron’s 
inference  from  it : ^ If  carnage  be  God’s  daughter,  she  must  be  Christ’s  sister.’ 
Blasphemous  I But  the  blasphemy  is  Wordsworth’s,  not  Byron’s.  Here  the 
sceptic  becomes  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  the  blasphemer.  If  Carnage  be 
God’s  daughter,  so  must  Evil  and  Sin  be.  No,  blessed  be  the  name  of  our  God  ! 
he  does  not  smile  above  the  ruin  of  smoking  towns ; he  does  not  snuff  up  the 
blood  of  a Borodino  or  a Waterloo,  as  a dark  incense ; he  does  not  say  over  a 
shell-split  fortrefs,  or  over  the  dying  decks  of  a himdred  dismasted  vessels,  drift- 
ing down  the  trembling  water  on  the  eve  of  a day  of  carnage,  ‘ It  is  very  good.’ 
He  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  his  reign,  when  universal,  shall  be  the  reign  of 
imiversal  brotherhood.  And  yet  we  will  grant  to  Carnage  a royal  origin : she  is, 
if  not  the  daughter  of  our  God,  yet  of  a god — of  the  god  of  this  world.  But  shame 
to  those  who  would  lay  down  the  bloody  burden  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Mercy — ^a  door  which  has  opened  to  many  an  orphan  and  many  a found- 
ling, but  which  will  not  admit  this  forlorn  child  of  hell.  Never  did  genivis  more 
degrade  herself  than  when  gilding  the  fields  and  consecrating  the  banner  of  imjust 
or  equivocal  war.  Here  the  gift  of  Scott  himself  resembles  an  eagle’s  feather, 
transferred  from  the  free  wing  of  the  royal  bird  to  the  cap  of  some  brutal  chief- 
tain. The  sun  and  the  stars  must  lend  their  light  to  the  worst  atrocities  of  the 
battle-field,  but  surely  genius  is  not  bound  by  the  same  compulsion.  De  Quincy 
has  lately  predicted  the  immortality  of  war ; we  answer  him  in  the  language  of  a 
book,  the  authority  of  which  he  acknowledges,  ‘ Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more"  ” 

Have  our  readers  ever  seen  a portrait  of  Balaam  1 

“ We  figure  biTn  always  with  grey  hair  and  a Danton  visage ; the  brow  lofty  and 
broad ; the  eye  small,  leering,  fierce ; the  lips  large  and  protruding.  Poetry  has 
often  lighted  on  a point  so  tempting  on  that  rock-like  brow ; licentiousness  has 
blanched  his  hair,  and  many  sins  and  abominations  are  expressed  in  his  lower 
face.  But  look  how  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  now  covers  him  with  an  unusual  and 
mighty  afflatus, — ^how  he  struggles  against  it  as  against  a spirit  of  poison,  but  in 
vain ; how  his  eye  at  length  steadies  sullenly  into  vision ; and  how  his  lips,  after 
writhing,  as  though  scorched,  open  their  wide  and  slow  portals  to  utter  the  bless- 
ing. He  feels  himself — eye,  brow,  soul,  all  but  heart — caught  in  the  power  of  a 
mighty  One ; and  he  must  speak  or  bum  ! As  it  is,  the  blessing  blisters  his 
tongue,  like  a curse,  and  he  has  found  only  in  its  utterance  a milder  misery.”  . 

The  picture  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  standing 
dim,  discovered,  amidst  a mist  of  glory,”  is  worthy  of  that  sublime 
scene.  We  cannot  quote  it  without  destroying  its  effect,  as  it  must 
be  read  with  the  context.  The  dwelling  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  on  a 
“ dreary  spot,  hedged  round  by  a circle  of  evil  rumours,  through  which 
nothing  but  despair  dare  penetrate,  and  thick  jungle,  starved  at  times 
by  the  eyes  of  fierce  animals,”  is  brought  to  view  with  horrible  dis- 
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tinctness.  We  start  back  in  dismay  when  we  hear  her  “wild  shriek, 
‘ Thou  art  Saul !’  ” And,  poor  Saul ! we  could  spare  him  a tear, 
when  we  see  the  “ giant  killed  and  prostrated  by  a vapour.” 

Here  is  one  of  the  fine  thoughts  which  Christians  will  cull  from 
this  extraordinary  book  : — 

“ The  piety  of  the  Psalms  is  altogether  inexplicable,  except  on  the  theory  of  a 
peculiar  inspiration.  The  touched  spirit  of  David, — whether  wandering  in  the 
desert,  or  seated  in  his  own  palace — whether  in  defeat  or  victory — ^whether  in 
glory  or  in  deep  guilt, — turns  instinctively  to  Heaven.  Firmly,  with  his  blood-red 
hand,  he  grasps  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  his  God  ! From  old  promises,  as  well  as 
fresh  revelations,  he  extracts  the  hope,  and  builds  up  the  image,  of  a coming  Re- 
deemer ! It  is  beautiful  especially  to  see  the  wanderer  of  Maon  and  Engedi,  sur- 
rounded by  the  lion  faces  of  his  men — the  centre  of  Israel’s  disaffection,  distress, 
and  despair — retiring  from  their  company,  to  pray  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock ; or, 
sleepless,  amid  their  savage  sleeping  forms,  and  the  wild  music  of  sheir  breathing, 
singing  to  his  own  soul  those  sacred  poems  which  have  been  the  life  of  devotion 
in  every  successive  age.” 

With  three  short  passages  fi'om  “ Isaiah,”  we  must  terminate  our 
list  of  specimens.  We  select  the  first  for  its  descriptive  energy,  the 
second  for  its  evangelical  sentiment,  and  the  third  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  enamoured  with  German  theology  : — 

" Exultation,  we  have  said,  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy.  His  are 
the  ^ prancings  of  a mighty  one.’  Has  he  to  tread  upon  idols  ? He  not  only  treads, 
but  tramples  and  leaps  upon  them.  Witness  the  irony  directed  against  the  stock 
and  stone  gods  of  his  country  in  the  44th  chapter.  Does  he  describe  the  downfal 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch  1 It  is  to  the  accompaniment  of  wild  and  hollow 
laughter  from  the  depths  of  Hades,  which  is  ^ moved  from  beneath,’  to  meet  and 
welcome  his  coming.  Great  is  his  glorying  over  the  ruin  of  Babylon  ! With  a 
trmnpet  voice  he  inveighs  against  the  false  fastings,  and  other  superstitions,  of  his 
age.  As  the  panorama  of  the  millennial  day  breaks  in  again  and  again  upon  his 
eye,  he  hails  it  with  an  unvaried  note  of  triumphant  anticipation.  Rarely  does  he 
mitigate  his  voice,  or  check  his  exuberant  joy,  save  in  describing  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  Here  he  shades  his  eye,  holds  in  his  eloquent  breath,  and  furls  his  wing 
of  fire.  But,  so  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  hill  of  sorrow,  his  old  rapturous  emo- 
tions come  upon  him  with  twofold  force,  and  no  Pecan  in  bis  prophecy  is  more 
joyous  than  the  54th  chapter.  It  rings  like  a marriage-bell.” 

“ The  uniform  grandeur,  the  pomp  of  diction,  the  almost  painful  richness  of 
figure,  distinguishing  this  prophet,  would  have  lessened  his  power  over  the  com- 
mon Christian  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  evangelical  sentiment  in  which  his 
strains  abound,  and  which  has  gained  him  the  name  of  ^ the  fifth  Evangelist.* 
Many  bear  with  Milton  solely  for  his  religion.  It  is  the  same  with  Isaiah.  The 
Cross  stands  in  the  painted  window  of  his  style.  His  stateliest  figures  bow  before 
the  Messiah’s  throne.  An  eagle  of  the  sun,  his  nest  is  in  Calvary.  Anticipating 
the  homage  of  the  Eastern  sages,  he  spreads  out  before  the  infant  God  treasures  of 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  The  gifts  are  rare  and  costly,  but  not  too  precious 
to  be  offered  to  such  a being.  They  are  brought  from  afar ; but  He  has  come 
farther,  ‘ to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ! ’ ” 

Tradition — ^whether  truly  or  noo,  we  cannot  decide— asserts  that,  698  years 
before  Christ,  Isaiah  was  sawn  asimder.  Cruel  close  to  such  a career ! Harsh 
reply,  this  sawing  asunder,  to  all  those  sweet  and  noble  minstrelsies  ! German 
critics  have  recently  sought  to  imitate  the  operation,  to  cut  our  present  Isaiah  into 
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two.  To  halve  a body  is  easy;  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  divide  a soul  and  spirit 
in  sunder.  Isaiah  himself  spimis  such  an  attempt.  The  same  mind  is  manifest 
in  all  parts  of  the  prophecy.  Two  sims  in  one  sky  were  as  credible  as  two  such 
flaming  phenomena  as  Isaiah,  No  ! It  is  one  voice  which  which  cries  out  at  the 
beginning,  * Hear,  0 heavens,  and  give  ear,  0 earth  ! ’ and  which  closes  the  book 
with  the  promise,  ‘ And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  and  worship  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord.’  ” 

On  this  special  subject — ^the  poetry  of  the  Bible — ^there  are  scarcely 
any  publications.  The  field  was  open  to  our  author,  and  he  has  many 
qualifications  which  eminently  fit  him  to  occupy  it.  First  of  all,  he 
has  strong  sympathy  with  the  design  and  ultimate  end  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  As  a true  critic,  he  takes  the  writers  of  the  Bible  on  their 
mjtm  ground,  and  asks  how  far  they  have  justified  their  pretensions. 
When  the  critic  becomes  a dictator,  he  forgets  his  office.  This  very 
book — “ The  Bards  of  the  Bible  ” — ^has  been  maltreated  in  one  or 
two  quarters  from  this  cause.  The  book  is,  altogether,  a publication 
of  so  unusual  a kind,  that  it  had  to  be  noticed.  It  could  not  fall 
dead  from  the  press ; and,  while  the  more  reputable  reviewers  have, 
with  more  or  less  earnestness,  appreciated  its  value,  two  or  three  of 
the  craft,  obviously  ignorant  alike  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  and 
the  design  of  his  treatise,  have  misled  their  readers.  The  book  pro- 
fesses to  be  a “ Prose  Poem  in  honour  of  the  poetry  and  poets  of  the 
Inspired  Volume.”  Now,  is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  h Has  he  done  justice 
to  his  theme,  or  has  he  failed  % This  is  the  simple  question.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  question  to  say,  “ His  style  is  extraordinary  ; and  he 
has  said  strange  things.”  Both  statements  are  true  ; but  they  are  not 
to  the  point.  His  style  is  extraordinary  ; but  it  is  his  own.  It  is 
not  borrowed.  And  of  whose  can  it  be  an  imitation  1 It  is  natural, 
and  therefore  proper.  The  press  forgets  its  dignity  when  it  becomes 
a philological  lecturer,  and  requires  authors  to  stretch  their  style  on 
its  iron  bed.  On  this  very  subject  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  spoken  well. 
“No  critical  reproach,”  says  he,  “ is  more  common,  or  more  indis- 
criminate, than  that  which  imputes  to  writers  want  of  nature  ; for 
nature  is  often  a conventional  term.  What  is  as  natural  to  one  man 
as  to  breathe,  would  be,  and  seems,  to  another,  the  spasm  of  imbecile 
agony.  Consequently,  the  ornate  writer  cannot  often  believe  himself 
ornate ; cannot  help  thinking  and  speaking  in  figure ; and  is  astonished 
to  hear  elaboration  imputed  to  passages  which  have  been  literally  each 
the  work  of  an  hour.”  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  speaks 
experimentally.  We  would  have  no  mercy  on  the  imitator,  unless 
his  imbecility  placed  him  beyond  censure.  But,  in  the  case  of  our 
author,  a change  of  style  would  be  the  loss  of  individuality  ; and  it 
would  be  as  philosophical,  or  rather  as  rational,  to  charge  him  with  the 
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crime  of  being  a tall,  muscular  man,  with  a ruddy  countenance,  on 
which  the  mountain  breezes  of  Caledonia  play  health,  as  to  term  that 
a vice  which  is  in  fact  a virtue, — speaking  his  own  language.  That 
he  has  said  strange  things,  we  readily  admit ; especially  strange  to  his 
carping  censors,  who  could  not  have  said  them  had  the  birthright  of  a 
world  been  the  proffered  reward.  Children  are  frightened  at  a squib  ; 
Franklin  plays  with  the  lightning. 

Our  author’s  second  qualification  for  this  work  is  his  intense  love  of 
the  poetical  and  sublime.  Among  the  Hebrew  Seers,  therefore,  he 
breathes  freely.  His  metaphors  and  figures  are  often  original ; and 
yet,  when  you  remember  whose  company  he  is  in,  who  surround 
him,  and  of  and  with  whom  he  is  talking,  you  feel  that  ordinary 
similitudes  would  fall  below  the  occasion.  Even  the  steps  to  a palace 
ought  to  be  marble  or  ivory.  Of  the  poetry  that  is  in  him,  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan  often  gives  proofs ; sometimes  in  a single  sentence,  a line,  or  a 
word ; sometimes  by  the  unexpected  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more 
words,  and  frequently  by  grand  and  glowing  paragraphs.  The  volume 
is  a poem,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  which  justice  to  him  requires. 
His  thoughts  rush, — ^leap, — ^fly  ! Sometimes  they  jostle  against  each 
other  ; but  the  anticipated  fracture  of  the  idea  is  a needless  alarm ; it 
is  safe  and  sound.  And  yet,  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  book,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  arrange  it  into  blank  verse.  He  has  no  time  for 
spondee  and  dactyle.  Thomas  Hood  tells  a story  of  a medical  friend 
of  his,  who  would  have  made  " an  excellent  poet,”  but  the  first  and 
only  line  he  ever  wrote  ended  in  “ ipecacuanha  j”  and,  as  he  could 
never  find  “ a metre  ” to  this  awkward  term,  his  poetic  fame  was 
nipped  in  the  bud ; “ so  that,”  laments  the  wit,  “ it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  world  has  lost  by  this  unfortunate  circumstance.”  This 
metrical  quality  is  not  required  in  Gilfillan’s  case.  Measure  would 
manacle  his  thoughts  ; and  he  has  done  well  in  letting  them  play  in 
prose,  albeit  it  is  prose  containing  more  genuine  poetry  than  many  a 
regular  poem. 

His  third  qualification  is  the  vigour  of  his  faith.  Faith  ! What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  execution  of  a literary-theological  work  ? 
Much.  Without  it,  the  book,  if  ever  undertaken,  would  have  been 
tame  and  spiritless,  an  absolute  failure.  He  believes,  that  the 
Hebrew  Bards  were  inspired  of  God  j that  their  utterances  are  neither 
happy  guesses  nor  wild  dreams,  but  the  veritable  sayings  of  the  Spirit 
that  was  in  them.  Hence,  he  goes  on  cheerily  in  his  work.  There 
are  no  limping  sentences,  no  half-doubting  .conclusions.  He  sees  the 
end,  believes  in  the  good  time  coming ; and,  by  anticipation,  warms 
himself  in  the  sun  which  will  shortly  rise  above  the  horizon,  and 
gladden  and  illumine  a weary  and  groping  world.  Consequently, 
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there  is  a geniality  about  the  hook  which  acts  like  a cordial  to  the 
spirit.  It  is,  at  least  it  has  been  to  us,  a healthy  exercise  to  read  its 
glittering  pages. 

One  other  qualification  he  has — ^the  bright  crown  of  all  the  rest — 
unaffected,  evangelical  piety.  Feeling  the  responsibility  of  introducing 
such  a book  as  this  to  Christian  men,  we  have  looked  keenly  at  this 
part  of  the  subject ; and  we  rejoice  to  hail,  in  George  GilfiUan,  a man  of 
undoubted  genius  and  extensive  acquirements,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  glorying  in  the  Cross.  He  has  regarded  his  own  doctrine  : — 

“ Genius  has  indeed  a hard  task  to  perform,  when  she  turns,  or  seeks 
to  turn,  against  God.  In  proportion  to  the  resemblance  she  bears 
him,  is  the  misery  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  not  the  clay  rising  against 
the  potter ; it  is  the  sunbeam  against  the  sun.  But  here,  too,  we  find 
righteous  compensation.  Sometimes  the  parricidal  power  is  palsied 
in  the  blow.  Thus  Paine  found  the  strong  right  hand,  which  in 
the  ‘ Bights  of  Man  ’ had  coped  with  Burke,  shivered,  when,  in  the 
‘ Age  of  Beason,’  it  touched  the  ark  of  the  Lord.” 

“ The  Bards  of  the  Bible,”  then,  is  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  con- 
tribution to  the  best  kind  of  literature  ; a valuable  tribute  to  the 
science  of  criticism ; a book  which  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  its 
subject,  and  wastes  not  the  reader’s  time  with  superficial  trifles; 
a volume  sparkling  with  gems  of  thought  set  in  poetry,  which  none 
but  a man  of  genius,  baptised  in  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity, 
could  have  given  to  the  world.  We  echo  the  authors  aspiration  re- 
specting it,  and  close  the  volume  ; — “ It  may  induce  some  to  pause 
before  they  seek  any  longer  to  pull  in  vain  at  the  roots  of  a thing  so 
beautiful.  It  may  teach  others  to  prize  that  Book  somewhat  more 
for  its  literature,  which  they  have  all  along  loved  for  its  truth,  its 
holiness,  and  its  adaptation  to  their  nature.  It  may  strengthen  some 
faltering  convictions,  and  tend  to  withdraw  enthusiasts  from  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  imperfect  modern  and  morbid  models  to  those  great 
ancient  masters.  It  may  possibly,  through  the  lesson  of  infinite 
beauty,  successfully  insinuate  that  of  eternal  truth  into  some  souls- 
hitherto  shut  against  both  ; and,  as  thousands  have  been  led  to  regard 
the  Bible  as  a book  of  genius,  from  having  first  thought  it  a book  of 
God,  so  in  thousands  may  the  process  be  inverted  ! ” 
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I Strange  birtlis  bave  usually  been  beld  to  presage  extraordinary  lives. 

^ Heathen  mythology  has  embellished  the  lives  of  its  heroes  with 

wonders  that  are  regarded  as  having  foreshadowed  their  future  great- 
ness from  the  very  cradle.  Even  the  sacred  writings  are  not  without 
examples  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  cases  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel, 
Samson,  and  John  the  Baptist.  It  was,  therefore,  fit  that  He  who 
came  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  the  world,  in  whom  all  the  types 
and  prophecies  were  to  have  their  fulfilment,  and  in  whom  the  divine 
and  human  natures  mysteriously  met,  should  have  his  very  entrance 
into  the  world  notified  by  signs  and  wonders  that  might  proclaim  him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  were  these  intended  to  be  mere  idle  dis- 
plays of  pomp  and  majesty.  Their  object  was  not  merely  to  excite 
wonder,  but  to  awaken  attention  : “ What  manner  of  child  shall  this 
be  t ” God  neither  works  signal  miracles,  nor  displays  extraordinary 
glory,  without  just  occasion  ; nor  would  He  who  came  to  be  a poor 
and  despised  sufferer  among  men,  have  clothed  his  nativity  with  out- 
ward splendour,  but  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  the  Jews  if  they  had  noticed  and  profited  by  these  signs  of 
his  coming.  They  might  have  escaped  the  bitter  reproach  of  their 
ingratitude  and  unbelief : “ He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  re- 
ceived him  not.”  But  how,  then,  should  the  Scriptures  have  been 
frdfilledi 

This  great  event,  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  took  place  in  our 
world,  can  never  be  without  interest  to  true  believers.  We  contem- 
plate in  it  not  merely  a miraculous  birth  (for  Isaac’s  also  was  miracu- 
lous), but  we  behold  an  ijicafrnaiicm  I A Pre-existent  Being  takes 
upon  him  our  flesh  ; stoops  from  heaven  to  earth.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for.  he  might  have  assumed  a body,  as  oftentimes  angels  did,  in  the 
full  growth  and  perfection  of  manhood.  But  the  Saviour  does  more. 
He  condescends  to  the  very  beginning  of  life,  and  shrouds  his  God- 
head under  the  helplessness  of  newborn  infancy  ! This  first  act  of  his 
humiliation  was  necessary  to  all  the  rest.  As  a priest,  he  must  have 
somewhat  to  offer  ; a body, — a life  ! Sin  must  be  avenged  and 
expiated  in  the  nature  which  had  offended.  The  Mediator  “ must  be 
God  to  deal  with  God,  and  man  to  deal  with  man.”  The  object  of 
his  work  was  to  restore  and  dignify  human  nature  ; to  renew  in  it  the 
defaced  image  of  God  j and  to  redeem  it  not  only  from  ruin,  but  from 
disgrace  and  shame.  He  must  become  man,  or  he  could  not  suffer  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  atonement ; nor  could  he  exercise  human  sym- 
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pathies  in  the  execution  of  liis  priesthood.  His  assumption  of  a body 
makes  him  a victim  acceptable  to  God ; a mediator,  loving  and  merci- 
ful, to  man ; and  a conqueror  of  death  and  hell,  that  renders  even  our 
weak  nature  terrible  to  the  devil.  How  does  that  proud,  malignant 
Spirit  smart  and  agonise  to  find  himself  subdued  and  trampled  imder' 
foot  by  a nature  so  far  inferior  to  his  own  ! Man  repairs  the  ruin 
which  the  old  Serpent  wrought  upon  man  ! On  all  these  groimds  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  deserves  our  serious  attention.  We  shall  notice 
first  a few  of  the  most  prominent  circumstances,  and  then  the  manner 
in  which  the  event  was  proclaimed  and  published  to  the  world. 

1.  The  character  and  station  of  his  mother  is  the  first  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  j a woman,  no  doubt,  of  sincere,  if  not  of 
faultless  piety,  whom  it  is  lawful  to  honour,  but  not  to  deify.  Two 
things  were  combined  in  her  person,  which  rendered  her  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  all  the  Jewish  nation  of  whom  it  was  proper  that  Christ 
shoidd  be  bom  ; one  was,  descent  from  David  ; the  other,  poverty  of 
condition.  Now,  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  had  either  of  these 
without  the  other.  Without  the  first,  prophecy  could  not  have  been 
fulfilled  in  him  ; without  the  second,  some  of  the  greatest  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  his  coming  would  have  been  lost.  The  worldly 
meanness  of  his  origin  was  one  of  the  things  that  paved  the  way  for 
his  rejection  and  sufierings.  By  this  means,  he  has  poured  contempt 
upon  all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  proud  men,  who  swell  with  self- 
importance,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  small  divinities  upon  the 
earth,  and  swagger  as  if  they  could  do  anything  by  their  money  and 
influence  ; whereas,  the  most  useful  and  powerful  of  all  lives  was  one 
that  had  neither  wealth  nor  greatness  to  commend  it,  but  stands  dis- 
tinguished solely  and  exclusively  by  that  moral  sublimity  and  practi- 
cal holiness  which  even  the  poorest  Christian  is  enabled  in  some 
measure  to  emulate.  By  this  means  also,  he  has  sanctified  the  hum- 
blest condition  of  human  life  to  his  believing  people.  No  man  is  so 
poor,  but  Christ  was  as  poor  as  he  ; and  yet  content  with  poverty, 
because  it  was  deliberately  chosen.  Let  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
know,  that  He,  when  on  earth,  did  not  disdain  labour  as  mean  as 
their  own.  Mean  ! did  we  say  h No,  not  mean.  The  dignity  of 
human  nature  is  not  violated  by  laborious  industry  so  much  as  by 
luxurious  indolence.  They  are  the  men  who  work,  and  whose  work 
contributes  something  to  the  stock  of  human  comfort  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  This  consideration  may  serve  to  render  men  of  all 
estates  satisfied  and  content  with  the  condition  allotted  them  by  Divine 
Providence.  Now  He  who  endured  poverty  for  our  sakes,  is  exalted  to 
the  throne  of  God ; and,  hereafter,  the  proudest  sons  of  earth  shall 
bow  before  the  Carpenter,  and  wish  that  they  had  been  numbered 
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with  the  happy  poor  who,  resigned  and  obedient  to  the  will  of  God, 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Redeemer,  and  shall  rise  to  be  glorified 
with  him. 

2.  The  time  of  Our  Saviour’s  birth  is  also  remarkable.  It  is  called 
by  the  Apostle  the  fulness  of  the  time,  specifically  pointed  out  by 
the  prophet  Daniel,  but  circumstantially  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  on 
his  dying  bed.  “ The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.”  We  need 
not  inquire,  with  St.  Augustine,  why  God  deferred  the  mission 
of  Christ  so  long.  He  has  always  a set  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  purposes ; and  all  events  must  take  place  in  due  season. 
No  man  can  run  before  his  Providence ; no  power  can  arrest  its 
progress.  This  truth  is  of  universal  usefulness  in  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  may  teach  believers  the  necessity  of  patient  waiting  for 
the  salvation  of  God.  But  the  principal  feature  that  distinguished 
the  time  of  Christ’s  appearing,  was  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  kingdom 
was  then  at  its  lowest  point  of  degradation,  ignorance,  and  misery. 
This  is  just  that  critical  point  at  which  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  usually  in- 
terposes for  the  relief  of  man.  He  delays  till  the  very  last,  till  all 
seems  lost ; and  then  his  power  and  grace  are  most  manifested  in  the 
means  of  deliverance.  If  Herod  had  been  a Jew,  yet  he  was  but  a 
tributary  king.  This  taxing  was  the  crowning  proof  of  their  com- 
plete servitude.  Now  was  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah.  Pride 
might  revolt,  but  their  independence  was  gone.  Caesar  commands, 
and  Judah  must  obey.  When  we  consider  the  antiquity  of  this 
prophecy,  and  the  exactitude  of  its  fulfilment,  how  can  we  help  ex- 
claiming, “ This  is  the  finger  of  God  !”  In  the  mean  time,  it  teaches 
believers  to  hope  and  trust  imder  the  worst  circumstances.  Now, while 
their  necks  stoop  to  a foreign  yoke,  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events  is 
raising  up  for  them  a Deliverer  who  shall  proclaim  to  them  a spiritual 
freedom.  As  he  came  not  to  his  disciples,  tossed  about  upon  the. 
stormy  sea  of  Tiberias,  till  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  when  they 
were  ready  to  perish ; so  now  he  comes,  both  in  Providence  and  in  grace, 
when  every  door  of  hope  seems  shut,  and  displays  his  saving  power  in 
the  utmost  extremities. 

3.  There  is  a further  consideration  tending  to  illustrate  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  this  great  event.  We  refer  to  the  taxing  appointed 
by  Caesar  just  at  this  period.  Of  course  he  had  no  motive  in  this 
edict,  but  to  replenish  his  own  coffers.  But  who  does  not  see,  that 
this  decree  was  from  God,  and  that  Augustus  was  but  the  blind  in- 
strument of  his  designs  1 Had  it  not  been  for  this,  Christ  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  born  in  Galilee  and  at  Nazareth.  Nothing 
but  imperative  necessity  would  have  induced  Mary  to  undertake 
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this  journey.  But  Christ  must  be  bom  in  Bethlehem,  or  else  the 
prophecy  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  in  him.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  the  parties  concerned  intended  to  fulfil  it.  They  acted  inde- 
pendently and  without  design.  It  is  God  who  overmles  all  their 
movements,  and  makes  them  subservient  to  his  will.  The  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself ; it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps.”  Here  was  another  snare  for  the  ungodly  and  unbelieving 
Jews  ; another  circumstance  that  paved  the  way  for  his  rejection  and 
sufferings.  Their  visit  to  Bethlehem  was  but  short,  and  his  parents 
returned  to  Galilee.  Christ  was  brought  up  at  Nazareth.  Hence  his 
enemies  thought  that  he  was  bom  there,  and  made  this  excuse  for  his 
rejection : “ Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.”  Shall  Christ  come  out 
of  Galilee  ? If  men  will  be  unbelievers,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  reasons 
for  unbelief  What  could  be  more  plausible  or  decisive  than  this  ob- 
jection 1 If  it  had  only  been  just,  they  must  have  been  right  in  de- 
nying him ; and  yet,  there  could  be  nothing  more  certain  in  their  esti- 
mation than  that  Jesus  was  a Nazarene.  Partial  and  superficial 
knowledge  is  everywhere  the  foundation  of  infidelity.  All  sceptical 
objections  to  the  tmth  arise,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  from  ignorance, 
prejudice,  or  mistake.  No  doubt  there  will  be  difficulties  in  the 
Gospel ; but,  while,  to  the  humble,  candid  inquirer,  those  difficulties 
easily  melt  away,  they  are  found  to  be  so  many  snares,  pitfalls,  and 
stumbling-blocks,  in  the  way  of  carnal  wisdom.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent 
to  suppose  that  God  has  purposely  left  these  difficulties  on  record  to 
try  men,  whether  they  will  meekly  and  believingly  submit  to  his  in- 
stmctions  or  not.  The  proud,  rebellious  understanding  will  find  itself 
more  and  more  perplexed  and  involved  at  every  step  ; as,  when  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  this  first 
difficulty,  Christ  gave  them  another : “ Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I will  build  it  up.”  And  another:  “We  have  heard  in  the 
law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever ; and  how  sayest  thou,  that  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  lifted  up  ? ” And  another  : “ How  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? ” So  that,  if  you  look  at  the  history  of  these  men, 
in  their  treatment  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  it  just  describes  the 
natural  progress  of  scepticism,  stumbling  through  darkness  and  pre- 
judice at  every  straw  that  lies  in  its  way  of  mind,  till  it  issues  in 
hardened  impenitence,  given  up  to  its  own  delusions,  and  thus  ripened 
for  destruction. 

4.  Let  us  look  at  this  poor,  though  distinguished  couple,  on 
their  arrival  at  Bethlehem.  The  town  is  ftdl  of  visiters,  and,  in  its 
reduced  dimensions,  can  hardly  contain  the  descendants  of  its  former 
inhabitants.  Every  house  is  crowded  with  guests ; and  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Son  of  God  can  find  no  better  shelter  than  a stable. 
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no  softer  couch  than  the  poor  beasts  give  up  to  their  Maker.  **  There 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.”  There  was  room,  no  doubt,  for 
profligates,  and  drunkards,  and  sinners  of  every  name  ; but  not  for  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ; whose  are  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a thousand  hills  ; and  who,  had  it  so  pleased  him,  could 
have  commanded  all  the  state  and  glory  of  the  world  to  wait  upon 
him  at  his  advent.  But  he  consents  to  be  an  outcast  from  his  very 
\ birth.  Oh ! how  little  did  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  know  against 

whom  they  shut  their  doors  and  held  them  fast  ! What  house  was 
worthy  of  Him  to  whom  every  house  was  denied  ? But  their  sin  still 
survives.  How  many  houses  are  there  which  have  room  for  every 
wordly  vanity,  and  almost  for  every  sin ; yet  no  room  for  Christ, 
for  religion,  prayer,  or  the  Word  of  God  ! How  many  hearts  have 
room  for  lusts  and  passions  innumerable,  and  yet  no  throne  for  the 
Bedeemer  ! Still  he  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks  ; and  while,  like 
the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  “ his  head  is  filled  with  dew  and  his  locks 
with  the  drops  of  the  night,”  he  sees  his  sworn  enemies,  that  shed  his 
blood, — ^the  world,  and  hell,  and  sin, — revelling  in  those  chambers  of 
aflection  that  ought  to  be  his  own  sanctified  abode  ; filled  only  with 
the  fragrance  of  his  love,  and  adorned  with  the  graces  of  his  Spirit ! 
Why  do  we  blame  the  Bethlehemites  who  knew  him  not,  while  we 
to  whom  he  is  revealed,  have  closed  our  hearts  against  him  ? Mighty 
Redeemer  ! break  down  these  bars  and  bolts  of  ignorance  and  unbe- 
lief ! Come  in  and  take  possession ! Scourge  out  these  vile  lusts  that 
defile  and  violate  thy  living  temple  ! Do  what  thou  wouldst  not  do 
at  Bethlehem  : exert  thy  Divine  power,  and  make  every  barrier  give 
way  before  the  constraining  influence  of  thy  love  ! Lift  up  your  heads, 
O ye  gates  ! Away  darkness  ! Melt  prejudice  ! Perish  unbelief ! 
Die,  pride  and  passion  ! Be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  in  ! 

Oh,  Christians  ! do  you  repine  at  want  and  distress  ? Is  it  so  hard 
for  you  to  suffer  need  1 Must  this  world  yield  the  servant  better 
accommodation  than  it  did  the  Lord  1 Oh  ! look  at  this  “ strange 
cradle”  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  repine  no  more  ! That  precious  in- 
fant, who  has  neither  friend,  nor  servant,  nor  home,  already  teaches 
his  disciples  that  they  must  be  contented  to  be  strangers  and  pUgrims 
in  the  world ! It  is  no  new  or  surprising  thing  that  the  world  knows 
us  not,  entertains  us  not,  loves  us  not ; since  it  neither  knew,  nor 
loved,  nor  entertained  our  Master.  Why  should  it  offend  us  that 
many  of  his  followers  have  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goat- 
skins, in  deserts  and  caves  of  the  earth,  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented — since  Christ  himself,  to  whom  the  earth  belonged,  had  no 
better  reception  ? Enough  for  us  as  for  him,  that  we  have  an  eternal 
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inheritance  ; that  heaven  is  ours,  though  we  have  not  a foot  of  earth 
to  call  our  own  ! We  have  a kingdom  and  a crown  in  prospect ; then 
let  us  learn,  like  him,  to  pour  contempt  upon  all  the  transitory  glories 
of  the  world,  satisfied  to  live  as  He  did,  that  we  may  hereafter  reign 
with  him  1 

The  Incarnation  of  Christ  was  published  three  ways  : to  the 
shepherds,  by  angels ; to  the  wise  men,  by  a star ; to  Simeon  and 
Anna,  by  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  God  instructs  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  by  difierent  methods ; the  prophet,  the  sage, 
and  the  poor  man,  have  each  a revelation  specially  adapted  to  their 
respective  conditions.  The  most  glorious,  distinct,  and  decisive  was 
granted  to  the  poor ; for  Christ  is  pre-eminently  and  specially  the 
poor  man’s  portion.  Not  exclusively,  indeed,  for  there  have  been  many 
noble  exceptions ; but  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel.  Christianity  has  grown  like  the  vine,  which 
is  at  first  weak  and  contemptible  in  appearance  ; creeping  along  the 
earth,  or  twining  about  the  bottom  of  the  tree  that  supports  it ; but 
it  gradually  mounts  higher  and  higher  still,  till  it  mingles  its  rich 
clusters  among  the  topmost  branches.  So  the  Gospel  began  among 
the  poor  and  despised  of  the  world,  and  proceeded  upwards  by 
degrees,  till  at  last  it  reached  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  added 
new  glories  to  the  sceptres  and  crowns  of  kings.  Yet,  even  now,  it 
brings  forth  its  richest  and  best  fruits,  and  conveys  its  sweetest  com- 
forts, among  the  children  of  labour,  sorrow,  and  poverty.  The  shep- 
herds had  the  brightest  manifestation  of  Christ  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  their  calling  j all  other  men  were  asleep. 
We  say  it  not  to  their  shame,  if  they  had  done  their  duty  when  they 
were  awake  ; but,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  they  were  equally  insen- 
sible. Oh  ! my  brethren,  what  a dull  silence  was  then  on  earth,  but 
what  music  in  the  skies  1 The  joy,  the  rapture,  overflows  heaven  and 
pours  down^to  man.  Alas  ! there  were  none  to  hear  it,  none  to  see 
it ; none  but  those  few  shepherds,  who  little  expected  to  witness  such  a 
flood  of  glory,  or  to  drink  in  such  melody  as  they  should  hear  no  more 
till  they  received  their  own  harps  of  gold,  and  trod  the  celestial  city  of 
God! 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  these  Divine  visions  have  appeared 
to  men,  or  the  grace  of  God  has  been  displayed  to  them,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  calling,  as  if  it  were  part  of  his 
design  to  put  honour  upon  laborious  industry.  Moses  was  keeping 
his  father-in-law’s  flock  when  the  flaming  bush  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  received  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  his  commission  as 
the  shepherd  and  lawgiver  of  his  people.  Gideon  was  threshing  wheat 
in  the  wine-press,  when  the  angel  called  him  to  be  their  deliverer 
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from  Midiain.  David  was  summoned  from  the  sheepfold  to  receive 
the  anointing  oil  that  constituted  him  King  of  Israel.  The  Disciples 
were  called  from  their  boats  and  fishing-nets,  or  from  the  receipt  of 
custom,  to  follow  Christ  in  his  temptations.  Nor  do  we  find  any  of 
them  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  They,  like  these  shepherds, 
immediately  give  up  everything.  No  sooner  have  the  heavens  closed 
upon  this  blessed  vision,  than  we  find  them  foUow  the  first  motions  and 
impulses  of  their  zeal.  They  run  in  haste  ; they  allow  no  delay ; 
no  regard  to  the  safety  of  their -flocks;  no  waiting  till  morning  I 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  night, — ^through  the  silence  of  the  city, — 
their  faith  breaks  through  all  discouragements.  They  bow  down,  they 
worship  that  adorable  infant,  though  lying  in  a manger ; proclaiming 
and  publishing  the  heavenly  vision  that  had  directed  them  to  this  new- 
born Light  of  the  World  ! Oh  ! the  majestic  simplicity  of  true  devo- 
tion ! How  men  have  learned  to  trick  out  religion  after  their  own 
gay  and  carnal  fancies ! Methinks,  if  they  had  but  Christ  among 
them,  they  would  serve  him  like  Herod,  and  put  on  him  a scarlet 
robe  ; or,  like  the  Jews,  take  him  by  force,  and  make  hiTn  a king  to 
< please  their  own  worldly  love  of  outward  magnificence.  They  are 

not  glorifying  him,  but  humouring  their  own  tastes ! Instead  of 
teaching  men  to  seize  the  spiritual,  they  are  doing  their  best  to  sink 
the  spiritual  in  the  material,  and  smother  religion  under  a gaudy  load 
of  cumbrous  ornaments  that  will  not  permit  its  true  loveliness  to  be 
seen  ! Let  false  religion  vaunt  its  splendid  temples,  its  costly  rites^ 
its  pompous  ceremonies  ; spiritual  worship  asks  no  carnal  embeUish- 
ments.  It  challenges  the  approval  of  heaven  in  its  own  native  sim- 
plicity. Finally,  these  shepherds,  when  they  had  worshipped  him> 
returned  to  their  callings,  praising  and  blessing  God  ; as  if  to  show, 
not  only  that  religion  is  not  designed  to  call  men  out  of  the  world, 
but  to  teach  them  how  to  live  in  it ; that  is,  by  taking  Christ  home  to 
their  own  hearts  and  houses, — a spiritual  portion,  the  source  of  joy  and 
comfort  through  all  the  duties  and  trials  of  life  ! Is  this  the  treatment 
that  he  receives  at  our  hands  % Happy  shepherds ! so  soon  folded 
among  the  sheep  of  Christ ! Ye  have  not  been  ashamed  of  him  in 
his  poverty,  nor  will  he  be  ashamed  of  you  when  he  shall  come  in 
all  the  glory  of  his  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels  ! 

Manifestation  was  to  the  wise  men  by  a star.  We  need  not  too 
curiously  inquire  who  these  sages  were,  and  whence  they  came. 
Doubtless  they  were  Gentiles,  who  came  from  afar,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  wide  world  to  Christ.  Nor  need  we  perplex  ourselves  with  the 
inquiry  how  they  should  know  what  this  star  portended,  because  it  is 
certain  that  there  was  at  that  time  a general  expectation  prevalent 
everywhere,  that  a great  King  was  about  to  be  bom  in  Judea.  The 
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knowledge  of  this  fact  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  their  impression, 
that  the  appearance  of  this  star  announced  the  birth  of  their  expected 
prince.  They  might  have  studied  the  heavens  long,  and  yet  no  natural 
wisdom  could  have  guided  them  to  the  Redeemer’s  feet,  unless  Divine 
Grace  had  kindled  a new  light  for  their  instruction.  Learning  and 
philosophy  are  but  dull  and  insufficient  teachers  in  the  things  of  God  ; 
yet  this  new  revelation  was  but  a star, — a,  very  slender  means  to  move 
them  to  so  long  a journey.  They  had  no  angelic  visit,  no  glorious 
vision,  no  great  and  startling  announcement  from  heaven.  True 
wisdom  teaches  men  to  lay  hold  of  the  very  least  means  that  may 
lead  them  to  Christ.  As  the  vine  lays  hold  not  only  of  the  strong 
boughs,  but  of  every  little  twig,  to  advance  itself  j so  it  becomes  us  to 
seize  every  little  means  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  that  improves  the  little  that  he 
has,  is  in  the  way  to  gain  more.  It  is  remarkable,  further,  that  they 
not  only  sought  after  the  Saviour  while  they  had  the  star,  but  even 
when  it  had  disappeared  from  view.  Nothing  seems  to  have  dis- 
couraged them  in  their  search.  Though,  when  they  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  found  all  men  ignorant  of  him,  and  the  great  men, 
the  learned  men,  were  imwilling  to  move  a single  step  with  them 
in  their  way ; yet  they  persevered  in  their  endeavour.  We  know 
the  issue.  Xlnwittiugly,  their  inquiries  had  raised  the  demon  of  per- 
secution. They  had  thrown  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  into  terror 
and  confusion.  But,  when  this  Divine  light  had  conducted  them  to 
their  destination,  how  different  an  object  did  they  behold  from 
what  they  probably  expected  to  see  ! One  wonders  that  their  faith 
survived  the  discovery,  when  they  found  that  the  object  was  but  a 
poor  infant,  without  any  marks  of  royalty  upon  him.  And  yet, 
consider,  how  strong  and  clear-sighted  it  must  have  been,  to  have 
acknowledged  and  adored  Christ  as  a King  under  these  mean  cir- 
cumstances ! Must  there  not  have  been  some  sense  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  spiritual  character  ? For,  what  was  a King  of  the  Jews 
to  them,  if  they  had  not  recognised  in  him  more  than  a national 
sovereignty?  Would  they  have  bowed  to  him,  and  presented  to  him' 
their  gifts,  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  if  they  had  not  felt  that 
they  had  an  interest  in  his  government,  and  that  he  was  born  to  be 
a light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel?” 
How  do  these  sages  put  to  shame  all  the  wisdom  of  Scribes,  and  Chief 
Priests,  and  Pharisees  ! These  had  the  Messiah  among  them  ; the^ 
had  to  seek  him  from  a far  country.  The  one  had  all  the  lights  of 
prophecy  to  guide  them  ; the  others  had  but  one  unknown  and  silent 
star  1 It  could  utter  no  direction,  unfold  no  truth.  “ They  shall 
come  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
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and  IsaaC;  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God ; but  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness ; there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  ! ” 

The  third  and  last  manifestation  of  Christ’s  birth  was  to  Simeon 
and  Anna  by  Divine  inspiration.  Amidst  all  the  crowds  of  heartless 
hypocrites  that  then  flourished  in  the  visible  church,  there  were  a few, 
and  but  a few,  that  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  It  had  been 
revealed  to  this  good  old  man  that  he  should  live  to  see  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh.  How  long  he  had  waited,  we  know  not ; perhaps 
for  a long  period ; and  felt  his  powers  failing,  and  his  eyes  growing 
dim  ; and  yet  he  had  one  more  work  to  do  on  earth,  to  be  the  flrst  to 
proclaim  the  true  Messiah  in  the  high  places  of  Judaism.  The  same 
Spirit  that  had  revealed  to  him  his  destined  privilege,  revealed  to  him 
also  the  infant  Saviour  when  he  was  brought  into  the  temple.  What 
a holy,  divine,  and  exquisite  joy  was  that  which  lighted  up  his  aged 
countenance,  and  kindled  in  his  prophetic  eye  ! He  was  not  satisfied 
to  gaze.  Mere  contemplation  and  wonder  will  not  suffice.  He  must 
handle  and  feel ; he  must  embrace  the  Saviour ! Was  that  infant 
conscious  of  the  beating  heart  to  which  he  was  pressed  so  fervently, 
so  gratefully ; that  heart  which  is  so  full  that  it  cannot  contain  its 
joy  ? Yes,  this  is  “ salvation  !” — to  have  the  Redeemer  in  his  arms  ! 
It  is  “salvation”  to  embrace  Christ.  Faith,  our  faith,  can  clasp 
him  still ! A_nd  the  possession  of  him,  as  the  hope  of  glory,  is  heaven 
begun  on  eartL  Simeon  does  but  give  utterance  to  that  joy  unspeak- 
able which  belongs  to  all  who  love  and  look  for  his  appearing.  Oh  ! 
let  us  but  gain  that  joy,  and  we  shall  be  blessed  indeed  ! There  will 
be  no  fear  of  death.  The  great  work  of  life  is  done ; the  great  end  of 
hope  is  realised ! There  remains  nothing  then  but  to  “ depart  in 
peace.”  See  imbodied  in  old  Simeon  at  this  moment  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  true  Christianity.  Here  is  its  great  saving  act, — ^the  recep- 
tion of  Christ  y without  which  all  knowledge, — ^yes,  and  all  visions 
too, — ^would  be  vain.  Here  is  that  seraphic,  soul-filling  love,  which 
opens  the  heart  to  Him,  and  makes  Him  Sovereign  of  all  its  hopes, 
desires,  and  trust.  Here  is  that  heavenly  Spirit  of  praise  and  adora- 
tion. Finally,  here  is  that  holy  joy  that  conquers  death,  and  tram- 
ples on  the  grave ! 
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It  is  a very  common  opinion  that  published  sermons  are  extremely 
numerous  j and  every  preacher  who  ventures  to  appear  in  print  is 
voted  a bore.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  this  opinion  is  a vulgar  mis- 
take. It  is  very  true,  that  single  discourses,  like  other  pamphlets, 
however  excellent,  attract  but  little  attention,  command  but  a limited 
circulation,  and  enjoy  a very  ephemeral  existence.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  always  floating  about  in  the  literary  atmosphere, 
in  perpetual  and  purposeless  succession.  But  volumes  of  sermons, 
characterised  by  only  ordinary  ability,  so  far  from  being  despised,  are 
generally  welcomed  with  no  faint  indications  of  approval,  and  seldom 
fail  to  advance  the  reputation  of  their  authors.  Yet  such  productions 
of  the  press  are  comparatively  rare.  Whether  men  are  afraid  to  sub- 
mit their  compositions  to  the  test  of  criticism,  or  whether  their  avo- 
cations are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  give  them  that 
requisite  finish  which  would  satisfy  their  own  minds,  certain  it  is, 
that  such  volumes  drop  from  the  press,  one  by  one,  at  somewhat  dis- 
tant intervals  ; not,  we  think,  for  want  of  encouragement,  but  from 
some  other  causes,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  prominent  may 
be  the  vulgar  prejudice  we  have  just  referred  to,  which  is  as  sense- 
less as  it  is  utterly  without  foundation. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  record  our  judgment,  that  the 
value  and  utility  of  published  sermons  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
The  topics  handled  in  them  are  generally  of  the  highest  importance. 
Their  perusal  lays  no  heavy  tax  upon  time  or  attention.  Each  sub- 
ject is  distinct  in  itself ; and  brevity  is  a very  strong  recommenda- 
tion. The  plain  and  popular  style  by  which  they  must  be  distin- 
guished, gives  them  a charm  that  carries  the  reader  along  with  ease 
and  with  profit.  For  Sabbath  evening  instruction  in  families,  they 
must  be  invaluable.  To  Christians  confined  at  home  by  age  or  by 
affliction,  they  may  be  of  eminent  usefulness  j and  even  to  ministers, 
for  the  explication  of  particular  texts,  they  are  not  without  their 
attractions.  On  all  these  grounds  we  earnestly  wish  that  well  quali- 
fied preachers,  and  especially  those  who  have  attained  a public  repu- 
tation, would  more  frequently  lay  before  the  world  some  specimens  of 

* Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Owr  Lord.  Illustrated  in  a Series  of  Expositions. 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  3 vols.,  8vo.  Edinburgh  : Oliphant  and  Sons.  1850. 
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their  ministerial  labours  in  a permanent  form.  Most  of  those  who 
have  done  so,  have  found  the  public  not  ungrateful,  nor  their  efforts 
and  outlay  ill-repaid.  Perhaps  the  effect  would  be  salutary  to  them- 
selves, and  of  lasting  benefit  to  their  people.  It  is  easy  to  preach 
somehow ; that  is,  to  fill  out  a certain  space  of  time  with  remark  and 
declamation,  guided  by  a few  rough  notes,  thrown  together  without 
regard  to  style  of  composition  or  careful  illustration  ; but,  we  submit, 
to  write  out  a whole  volume  would  be  a sort  of  mental  discipline 
which  few  preachers  care  to  undergo,  but  by  which  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  be  mightily  improved.  If  we  dared  mention 
names,  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  London,  of  great  oratorical  abili- 
ties, who  might  undertake  the  task  with  infinite  advantage  to  their 
reputation.  Their  eloquence  must,  of  necessity,  be  more  chastened, 
yet  would  lose  nothing  of  its  power ; though  it  might  dazzle  less,  it 
would  instruct  and  profit  more. 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  some  astonishment  to  us,  that,  among 
the  multitudinous  discourses  that  are  delivered  every  week,  there 
should  be  foimd  so  very  few  that  are  deemed,  even  by  the  authors 
themselves,  fit  for  publication.  Myriads  of  minds,  some  of  them  of 
the  first  order,  are  daily  exercising  their  powers  upon  aU  sorts  of 
sacred  subjects,  and  yet  so  little  is  produced  worthy  of  the  press. 
What  can  we  infer  from  these  two  facts,  but  that  British  preachers 
do  not  think  proper  to  employ  their  powers  upon  their  pulpit  prepa- 
rations, in  a manner  worthy  of  the  importance  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing ; or  else,  that  there  must  be  buried  treasures  of  this  class,  which 
sensitive  authors  will  not  thrust  forward  in  the  face  of  vulgar  preju- 
dice 1 We  confess  that  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the  latter  suppo- 
sition. There  remains,  however,  one  other  solution  of  this  difficulty ; 
namely,  that  the  mental  powers  and  resources  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a first-rate  sermon,  are  of  the  very  highest  order  ; and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  one  man  in  ten  thousand,  nor  from 
such  a man  even,  provided  he  has  to  throw  them  off  with  that  ra- 
pidity which  the  ordinary  labours  of  a pastorate  demand.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  first  and  last  of  these 
suppositions.  Few  preachers,  if  any,  do  their  best.  Provided  they 
can  maintain  a respectable  congregation,  and  realise  the  blessing  of 
God  in  some  good  measure  upon  their  labours,  they  are  satisfied  with 
that  degree  of  preparation  which  is  sufficient  to  render  them  accept- 
able at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  exertion.  Nor  are  they  with- 
out just  excuse  in  this  particular.  The  unreasonableness  of  their 
people  compels  them  to  constant  activity  in  a thousand  collateral  en- 
gagements, that  weary  both  mind  and  body,  and  allow  the  student  but 
little  or  no  repose  from  the  excitements  of  public  life.  In  the  mean- 
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time,  writers  are  rising  np  among  ns  who  speak  of  the  pnlpit  as  a 
failure,  and  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  Christian  instruction  as  a great 
mistake.  We  submit  that  it  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried.  Still, 
notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  great  effects  have  been  produced  j 
the  work  of  God  has  prospered  by  this  means  more  than  by  any 
other  \ the  churches  have  been  replenished  with  converts  j Christians 
have  been  established  in  the  faith,  and  ripened  for  glory i What 

might  we  not  expect  to  see,  if  ministers  of  the  Gospel  would  set  them- 
selves diligently  and  exclusively  to  the  one  great  business  of  their 
calling  ; and  bring  all  their  knowledge,  all  their  strength,  and  all 
their  faculties,  to  bear  upon  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  truth  to 
their  people  and  to  the  world ! 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
defects  of  ministerial  training  and  the  mistakes  of  college  systems. 
Though  ministers  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  scholars,  and  should  be 
taught  to  treasure  up  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  because  no  mental  furni- 
ture can  be  useless  to  them ) yet  these  are  only  means  to  a further 
end,  and  will  be  all  in  vain  unless  the  student  is  directed  how  to 
employ  them.  In  one  word,  they  should  be  trained  and  instructed 
how  to  preach,  by  men  well  qualified,  with  respect  both  to  talents  and 
experience.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous,  therefore,  than  to  see  a 
professor  at  the  head  of  a college,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  learning, 
whose  discourses  would  not  attract  an  audience  of  twenty  people  to 
hear  him,  and  who  perhaps  has  totally  and  signally  failed  as  a pastor 
long  before  ? What  can  be  expected  of  students  emanating  from  such 
an  institution,  but  an  unpopular  address,  dry  dissertation ; and,  finally, 
among  the  Congregational  Dissenters  at  least,  a shifting  about  from 
place  to  place  to  find  some  peculiar  people — ^fit  audience,  though  few — 
for  unpromising  excellence  ? The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  those  who 
come  out  from  colleges,  appear  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  what  a ser- 
mon ought  to  be,  and  often  find  themselves  outstripped  by  others  who 
have  been  educated  by  circumstances  and  instructed  by  experience. 
What  reason  in  the  world  can  be  assigned  why  men  of  respectable 
speaking  powers  should  not  invariably  turn  out  respectable  preachers? 
Yet  it  is  notorious  that  they  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious 
that  some  were  better  preachers  before  they  went  to  college  than 
they  ever  were  in  all  their  lives  afterwards.  Our  own  impression  is, 
that  this  part  of  the  business,  which  is  the  principal  one,  is,  if  not 
wholly  neglected,  yet  performed  with  the  utmost  inefficiency  ; so  that 
the  students,  after  all  their  training,  know  everything  but  that  which 
it  most  concerns  them  to  know ; namely,  how  they  ought  to  preach. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  clear  away  an  objection  that  may  arise  in 
the  minds  of  some  plain  and  thoughtful  Christians.  Does  the  efficacy 
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of  preaching  depend  upon  its  conformity  with  the  rules  of  human  art  ? 
Or,  does  it  follow  that  a Christian  Demosthenes  (if  one  should  be 
raised  up)  would  be  the  instrument  of  converting  more  souls  to  God 
than  other  men,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  genius  and  eloquence  'i  We 
answer  no ; it  does  not  certainly  follow,  because  God  acts  with  sove- 
reignty  in  these  matters,  and  can  make  the  poorest  preaching  and  the 
weakest  instrumentality  mighty  to  convince  and  save  the  souls  of 
men,  to  magnify  his  own  power.  But  then,  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
to  be  poor  preachers,  much  less  aim  at  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing. If  a man  does  his  best,  in  all  Christian  earnestness  and  simpli- 
city, he  may  as  confidently  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises  of 
success,  as  a Richard  Watson  or  a Robert  Hall,  when  they  entered  upon 
their  greatest  efforts.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  even  the  most 
obscure  village  minister  labours  to  present  Divine  Truth,  and  in  the 
manner  that  he  deems  best  adapted  to  afiect  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers.  Should  not  the  same  principle  be  studied 
diligently  by  all  who  undertake  to  teach  their  fellow-men  the  way  of 
salvation  ? Christ  has  commanded  his  servants  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  j but  he  has  not  specified  the  manner,  because  everv 
successive  age  would  require,  perhaps,  a mode  of  teacliing  peculiar  to 
itself.  By  committing  this  important  ministration  to  men,  without 
giving  them  that  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he 
granted  to  the  Apostles,  he  has  obviously  left  them  to  discharge  a 
Divine  work  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  ability,  and  skill.  Only 
the  truth  is  provided  for  them  ; not  the  way  in  which  they  shall  pr.  _ 
sent,  illustrate,  and  enforce  it.  Clearly,  then,  this  last  question  is  ore 
that  must  be  solved  by  sanctified  human  wisdom  and  experience. 
Now,  if  there  be  a certain  style  of  public  speaking  which  has  been 
invaluably  found  to  attract  audiences,  to  fix  their  minds,  and  move 
their  affections,  it  becomes  the  Christian  minister  to  study  it,  adopt 
it,  and  labour  to  perfect  himself  in  it.  If  we  are  to  persuade  men,  we 
must  choose  the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  known  to  be  best'cal- 
culated  to  prevail  on  men,  unless  God  has  bound  us  down  to  some 
particular  method,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  has  not.  So 
that  our  argument  draws  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  a demonstration,  that 
the  excellence  of  a sermon  must,  after  all,  be  judged  of  by  the' ordi- 
nary rules  of  human  eloquence,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  men. 

We  mean  by  eloquence,  of  course,  not  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity  and  sesquipedalian  phraseology  j nor  measured  sentences,  that 
roll  on  “ sounding  epithets  and  splendid  superlatives nor  discourses 
garnished  with  poetical  similes  and  meretricious  ornaments,  that  draw 
down  the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds  upon  the  intellectual  fop  A\ho 
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uses  the  Gospel  of  Christ  only  to  win  for  himself  the  crown  of  popu- 
lar applause.  God  forbid  ! We  mean  that  eloquence  which  grasps 
its  subject  fully;  expounds  it  simply;  brings  it  down  to  the  level  of  the 
meanest  understanchng  ; enforces  it  with  earnestness  and  power ; em- 
ploys the  best  words,  and  the  best  collocation  of  words ; that  eloquence 
which  steeps  the  listener  in  the  subject,  and  makes  both  speaker  and 
hearer  forget  themselves  in  the  greatness  of  their  employment.  We 
may  pardon  a little  glorious  vanity  in  other  assemblies  ; but,  in  the 
house  of  God,  Christ,  and  not  the  preacher,  should  be  seen.  Of  the 
former  sort  of  eloquence,  we  have  had  by  far  too  much  ; of  the  latter, 
would  to  God  that  we  had  more  ! 

The  sermon  is  a composition  which,  more  than  all  others,  affords 
scope  for  the  most  various  excellences.  Genius  itself  may  expatiate  in 
it  more  freely  and  at  large  than  in  any  other  prosaic  work.  Using  the 
terms  in  some  latitude,  it  may  be  either  an  oration,  a narrative,  an  argu- 
ment, a disquisition,  or  even  a heroic  poem.  The  Welsh  preachers, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Puritan  divines,  have  left  us  specimens  of  a 
highly  dramatic  character,  which  must  have  told  with  thrilling  power 
and  effect.  There  is  in  Scripture  ample  range  for  learning  to  employ 
its  utmost  stores  in  its  elucidation ; materials  of  every  kind  abound 
in  all  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  If  a man  can  paint  in  words,  he 
may  produce  pictures  of  exquisite  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity, 
without  adding  any  artificial  embellishments.  He  has  only  to  feely 
and  place  himself  under  the  influence  of,  the  Spirit  that  breathes  in 
the  originals ; and  his  descriptions  will  have  that  fervid  glow  and  lively 
colouring  which  will  captivate  the  imaginations  of  his  hearers,  and, 
through  them,  affect  their  hearts.  Why  should  the  Gospel  be  reduced, 
as  it  mostly  is,  to  a threadbare  tale,  that  tires  by  monotonous  repeti- 
tion, when  God  has  surrounded  the  cross  of  Christ  with  an  inexhaus- 
tible variety  of  illustrations  which  the  noblest  faculties  of  man  could 
not  attain  ; but  the  judicious  and  spirited  employment  of  which,  by 
the  weU-furnished  and  cultivated  mind,  would  clothe  the  discourses  of 
every  competent  minister  with  all  the  highest  attributes  of  genius  ? 
We  earnestly  implore  all  preachers  to  give  their  careful  attention  to 
this  subject.  If  our  views  be  just,  then  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  sermon  have  never  been  sufficiently  proved  and 
realised.  Ministers  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  preach.  Tutors  of  col- 
leges have  yet  to  be  taught  the  very  first  elements  of  their  vocation. 
And  we  take  the  liberty  of  telling  those  quacks  who  are  impressed 
with  what  they  deem  the  inefficiency  of  the  Ministry,  that  it  is  not 
by  a change  from  one  mode  of  teaching  to  another  that  the  evil  is  to 
be  remedied,  but  by  a diligent  attention,  on  the  part  of  Christian 
instructors,  to  their  own  proper  business,  the  preparation  of  their 
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sermons.  Careless  and  hasty  studies  ■will  never  produce  anything  but 
abortions. 

We  profess  ourselves  open  to  conviction,  if  we  are  under  mistake 
in  these  observations.  But  we  are  confirmed  in  them,  by  the  actual 
existence  of  certain  sermons,  both  in  French  and  in  English,  in  which 
the  authors  have  more  than  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  These  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  their  defects  and  blemishes, 
which  render  them  wholly  unfit  as  models  for  imitation.  Moreover, 
they  are  almost  all  of  one  class.  Yet  they  serve  to  show  to  what 
a high  degree  of  perfection  pulpit  oratory  may  be  brought ; and,  with 
all  their  faults,  perhaps,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  their  sermons 
are  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature.  If  they  had  but  been 
pervaded  by  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  they  must 
have  roused  the  world.  Certainly  we  do  not  ex])ect  or  desire  that  all 
mimsters  should  be  Massillons  ; but  we  have  a right  to  expect,  that  a 
body  of  twenty  thousand  English  preachers,  delivering  at  least  three 
myriads  of  discourses  weekly,  should  now  and  then  produce  some- 
thing  of  a higher  character  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  the  press.  Our  tame  and  vapid  effusions,  however  enlivened 
by  volubility  of  tongue  and  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  must  still  fall 
powerless  upon  listless  and  slumbering  congregations.  People  will 
still  cough  in  the  middle  of  our  wordy  periods,  and  feel  released  from 
a heavy  load  of  duty  when  we  announce  our  conclusion.  We  shall 
still  be  told,  that  our  discourses  are  too  long,  and  that  forty  minutes 
is  the  utmost  limit  which  Christian  patience  can  allow  for  its  instrac- 
tion.  Is  there  no  man  living,  who,  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of 
Claude  and  Robinson,  and  from  the  influence  of  a vitiated  taste,  can 
give  us  the  unaffected  utterance  of  a heart  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ;  expounding,  illustrating,  and  enforcing  Scripture,  with  all 
the  weight  of  thought,  Kght  of  knowledge,  and  treasures  of  experi- 
ence ? Such  a man  would  breathe  new  life  into  the  Christian 
Ministry. 

We  have  other  objections  besides  those  already  suggested,  to  the 
change  advocated  by  some,  from  the  textual  to  the  expository  mode 
of  teacliing.  In  the  first  place,  expository  preaching  must  of  neces- 
sity be  superficial ; it  can  deal  only  with  the  bare  outlines  of  Divine 
Truth.  The  time  allotted  to  each  exercise  will  not  permit  an  inter- 
preter of  Scripture  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  connection  between 
one  sentence  and  another,  the  dependence  of  clause  upon  clause,  and 
the  general  scope  of  the  half-dozen  verses  which  he  has  selected  for 
consideration.  When  he  has  accomplished  this,  and  enlarged  upon  a 
few  prominent  and  obvious  features  of  the  passage,  his  hour  will  be 
gone.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  are  half-a-dozen  brief  clauses  in  that  very 
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paragraph,  any  one  of  which  required  only  a little  digging  to  prove 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  wisdom.  But,  in 
such  a scheme,  these  latent  treasures  must  be  passed  over,  or,  at  least, 
each  must  be  so  lightly  touched  as  to  leave  a divided  impression.  The 
words  of  Divine  Truth  are  amazingly  weighty  and  comprehensive ; 
and  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a wholesome  or  edifying  practice  to 
devour  large  quantities  of  Scripture  that  must  distract  and  overload 
the  mind,  which  cannot  possibly  digest  it  by  meditation.  One  sen- 
tence properly  understood  and  prayerfully  thought  upon,  will  comfort 
and  strengthen  more  than  a great  number  transiently  handled,  and 
finally  leaving  a confusion  of  ideas  in  the  memory.  It  is  surely  better 
to  fix  upon  a single  object  than  to  pass  through  the  whole  garden,  and 
find  that,  although  we  have  seen  much,  we  have  brought  away  no  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  any  particular  beauty  wHch  it  contains.  Be  it 
observed,  we  do  not  undervalue  exposition.  Every  preacher  who 
takes  a single  text,  ought  not  only  to  give  its  true  and^  proper  mean- 
ing, but  ought  also  to  explain  it  fully  in  its  connection.  This  is  a 
branch  of  the  sermon  that  can  never  be  dispensed  with.  If  this  be 
done,  the  judicious  pastor  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  accomplish  all 
that  a mere  expositor  attempts  to  compass  in  a shorter  period,  but 
attempts  in  vain  ; for  mere  memory  will  not  hold  those  masses  of  in- 
stmction  which  meditation  has  not  rooted  in  the  mind  nor  impressed 
upon  the  heart.  Compare  together  two  congregations,  after  they  have 
enjoyed  these  different  kinds  of  teaching  for  an  equal  period  ; and  you 
will  find  that  one  knows  more  of  the  mere  framework  of  Divine  Truth, 
the  other  more  of  its  power  and  vitality.  The  knowledge  of  the  one, 
more  general  and  of  wider  range ; the  knowledge  of  the  other,  more 
particular  and  profound.  One  is  better  acquainted  with  the  scaffold- 
ing by  which  the  living  temple  is  being  reared ; the  other  will  have 
penetrated  its  holy  courts  and  wept  upon  its  altars.  The  sermon  ad- 
mits a combination  of  both  ; and  we  think  that  those  who  would 
depreciate  it,  are  by  no  means  so  wise  in  their  generation  as  they 
appear  to  imagine. 

In  the  next  place,  if  even  we  admitted  that  expositions  are  emi- 
nently edifying  to  a congregation  of  real  Christians,  they  are  not 
suitable  ; because,  generally  speaking,  not  interesting  to  mixed  congre- 
gations. We  frankly  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  no  class  of  hearers 
could  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  such  a set  of  discourses  as  are 
embodied  in  Fuller’s  work  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Still,  we  con- 
tend, they  were  unsuitable ; because,  if  no  subjects  were  mtroduced 
but  Avhat  we  have  in  print,  there  must  have  been  many  services  from 
which  the  unconverted  sinner  went  home  without  having  heard  a 
single  sentence  calculated  to  rouse  him  to  a sense  of  his  concUtion,  or 
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to  lead  him  to  a saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  In  the  hands  of  that 
powerful  divine,  the  narrative  assumes  a character  bordering  upon 
romance ; but  often  are  we  constrained  to  ask,  what  is  become  of  the 
Gospel  ] But,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  an  attractive  history, 
some  doctrinal  or  practical  portion  be  chosen  for  exposition,  then, 
whatever  Christians  may  think,  it  will  be  impossible  to  engage  the 
attention  of  ignorant  and  unconverted  hearers.  Add  to  this  the 
certainty,  that,  if  the  practice  became  universal,  the  great  majority  of 
ministers  would  read  and  comment  upon  verse  after  verse,  without 
accomplishing  any  of  the  main  ends  of  exposition,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
end,  except  the  consumption  of  a given  amount  of  time.  Bather  let 
them  hammer  away  at  some  one  topic,  however  feebly,  and  keep  it 
before  the  minds  of  their  hearers  ; some  impression  may  possibly  be 
made  by  repetition,  though  they  could  produce  none  by  their  fervour 
and  ability.  A continual  dropping  will  wear  away  the  stone. 

Again,  expository  preaching  was  never  known  to  produce  any 
great  effects  upon  the  people  at  large.  AU  the  history  of  the  Church 
may  be  ransacked  without  finding  a single  instance  to  invalidate  this 
assertion.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  was  the  method 
of  primitive  teachers,  and  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  The  very  con- 
trary appears  from  all  the  notices  we  have  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  even  it  were  true  that  the  Apostles  so  taught  those  who  were 
already  gathered  into  Christian  churches,  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ] 
since  we  have  to  preach  not  to  churches  only,  but  with  open  doors, 
and  to  general  congregations.  Did  Peter  expound  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  or  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  at  Athens  1 Only  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  all  preaching  must  involve  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Besides,  this  mode  was  not  consistent  with  the  objects  they 
had  in  view.  They  had,  first,  a proposition  to  establish, — ^namely,  that 
J esus  was  the  true  Messiah ; and,  secondly,  a duty  to  enforce, — that 
of  believing  in  him  to  salvation.  Therefore,  their  teaching  is  described 
by  reasoning ; argument,  persuasion,  were  the  chief  distinctions  of 
their  ministry.  Certainly,  it  was  not  what  we  understand  by  expo- 
sition ; and  hence  it  will  not  do  to  claim  their  preaching  as  a case  in 
point.  To  come  down  to  later  examples,  Luther  was  no  systematic 
expositor,  nor  Wesley.  The  former  seized  the  grand  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  ; the  latter,  that  of  the  new  birth  j both  which 
fell  upon  corrupt  and  languishing  churches  like  new  revelations  from 
Heaven.  The  work  demanded  in  our  own  day  is  not  solely  the  edifica- 
tion of  believers,  but  that  of  rousing  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the 
concerns  of  religion  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Some  one  great 
vital  truth,  proclaimed  with  adequate  zeal  and  power,  may  be  better 
than  a whole  system  which  cannot  be  comprehended  but  after  a long 
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course  of  study  and  laborious  instruction.  This  may  come  with  ad- 
vantage after  conversion  ; but,  whether  it  is  likely  to  awaken  the  world 
from  insensibility  and  unbelief,  let  reason  judge. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  again  beg  the  candid  reader  not  to  misun- 
derstand the  tenor  of  our  observations.  If  we  have  preferred  the 
sermon  before  the  exposition,  it  is  because  we  think  that  the  sermon 
ought  to  involve  the  exposition.  We  mean  the  sermon  as  it  should 
be  ; not,  as  it  too  often  is,  a long  discourse  upon  some  topic,  with  a 
text  affixed  merely  as  a motto.  We  have  heard  and  read  sermons 
that  shed  no  light  upon  any  portion  of  Inspired  Truth.  We  agree  in 
their  condemnation.  We  have  read  and  heard  expositions  charac- 
terised by  all  the  unity  of  design,  length  of  illustration,  and  force  of 
appeal,  that  belong  to  a sermon.  They  have  our  cordial  approbation. 
Such  are  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Brown,  which  we  hail  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  and  delight.  They  are  a rich  contribution  to  our  theo- 
logical literature,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  our  commendation ; but  we 
give  it  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  By  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  they  are  not  at  all  the  kind  of  production  against  which  some 
of  our  remarks  have  been  directed.  Their  features  of  excellence  are 
rather  those  we  have  endeavoured  to  advocate ; and  it  is  our  firm 
conviction,  not  only  that  they  will  have  a wide  circulation,  but  add, 
if  possible,  new  laurels  to  the  reputation  of  their  author. 
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When,  in  the  play  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  great  dramatist  represents' 
Wolsey  saying  to  Cromwell,  ^^What  news  abroad?”  the  reply  is, 
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“ The  heaviest  and  the  worse,  is  jour  displeasure  with  the  king.”  And 
so  the  heaviest  tidings  which  can  be  brought  to  the  Conference,  is 
their  displeasure  with  the  People.  The  popular  feeling  is  decidedly 
against  them ; they  are  fast  losing  in  general  esteem.  Intelligent, 
pious,  and  far-seeing  men  foretell  their  fall.  We  affirm  nothing. 
But  should  such  be  their  fate, — ^if  they  should  be  swept  away  by  the 
force  of  the  tide  which  has  set  in,  and  whose  every  successive  wave 
is  touching  upon  a higher  point  and  more  interior, — ^it  will  be  left  to 
them  to  read  to  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  the  lesson  which  the  Car- 
dinal taught  his  servant,  in  words  never  to  be  forgotten  : 

I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ! How  can  man,  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? ” 

Pride  was  made  neither  for  angels  nor  for  men.  Through  pride 
both  fell.  And  the  Book  tells  us,  that  “ a haughty  look  is  before  a 
fall.”  Ambition  is  always  followed  by  a corresponding  humiliation.  The 
higher  the  pinnacle  on  which  a man  stands,  the  deeper  the  depth  to 
which  he  falls.  He  that  walks  lowly,  walks  safely.  If,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  duty,  he  preserves  humility  of  mind,  is  in  everything 
honest,  and  just,  and  good  j if  his  first  and  final  aim  be  to  conserve 
truth  and  glorify  God,  then,  if  he  falls,  he  faUs  a blessed  martyr. 
The  man  of  integrity  has  nothing  to  fear  ; with  a heart  sound  at  the 
very  core,  he  shrinks  not  from  the  keenest  inspection.  And  so  in  a 
corporate  body,  corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty.  Whatever 
goes  to  make  up  the  integrity,  the  completeness,  and  perfection  of  the 
individual  character,  goes  to  make  up  the  integrity  or  perfection  of 
any  number  of  individuals  in  their  associated  character.  Whatever 
is  right  in  one  man,  is  equally  right  in  any  body  of  men.  What 
would  be  deemed  insufierable  in  the  individual,  is  not  to  be  borne 
with  in  the  aggregate  of  individuals.  It  is  but  too  sadly  true,  that 
men  will  do  that  in  their  corporate  capacity,  from  which  they  would 
instinctively  shrink  and  recoil  in  their  personal  and  isolated  character. 
Yet  there  is  not  less  criminality  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
The  guilt  may  be  spread  over  a larger  surface,  but  it  lies  with  equal 
weight  on  each  conscience,  as  if  each  individual  were  alone  involved. 
We  may  share  our  crimes,  but  there  is  no  dividing  of  the  guilt  and 
the  condemnation.  To  take  part  in  doing  that  which  is  wrong, 
carries  with  it  the  same  obnoxiousness  to  punishment  as  if  we  were  the 
only  party.  Ten  men  may  be  involved  in  a murder.  It  matters  little 
who  inflicted  the  fatal  stroke,  if  all  consent«d  to  its  being  struck,  and 
abetted  the  wretch  who  had  the  hardihood  to  do  it.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  they  are  equally  guilty,  and  equally  worthy  of  punishment.  The 
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Conference  is  not  right,  because,  as  a Conference,  it  does  that  which 
cannot  be  defended  or  justified.  The  fact  that  any  specific  act  is  the 
embodied  will  of  three  hundred  men  or  more,  gives  no  more  rightness 
to  it  than  if  it  were  the  doing  of  a single,  solitary  individual.  Right, 
justice,  truth,  honesty,  can  never  be  afiected  by  numerical  force.  No 
combination  of  numbers,  or  of  circumstances,  can  alter  the  inherent 
character  of  any  deed  ; good  or  bad,  it  remains  immutably  and  for  ever 
the  same. 

We  never  dreamed  that  Conference  was  an  immaculate  body.  Made 
up  as  it  is  of  men  who  are  compassed  about  with  infirmities,  we  have  ever 
been  most  forward  to  give  a wider  margin  for  the  frailties  and  errors 
of  our  common  hiunanity.  But  its  recent  line  of  action  has  been  so 
arbitrary  and  despotic  as  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  there  must 
be  a consciousness  of  wrong-doing.  If  the  members  of  that  great 
ecclesiastical  body  have  not  assumed  ground  which  was  never  ceded  to 
them, — if  they  have  done  nothing  which  is  at  variance  with  their 
own  ecclesiastical  constitution,  or  ofiers  violence  to  the  genius  of  a 
free,  Christian  people, — ^how  comes  it  to  pass  that  so  many  apologists 
and  advocates  are  running  to  their  rescue  1 If  their  conduct  needs  no 
defence,  then  all  that  is  being  published  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the 
ink.  If  all  that  is  said  and  written  against  them  be  unfounded 
charges  and  calumny,  why  condescend  to  notice  it  ? or,  if  it  is  noticed  at 
all,  why  does  the  defence  not  come  from  those  who  are  most  deeply 
implicated  ? “ There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.” 

The  Conference  would  otherwise  challenge  an  investigation,  and,  that 
the  result  might  be  beyond  all  suspicion,  would  commit  such  an  in- 
vestigation to  an  equal  number  of  lay  and  ministerial  brethren. 
It  is  the  laity  who  feel  aggrieved ; and,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
church,  as  component  elements  of  the  body,  they  have  a right  to  be 
satisfied.  Whatever  claim  may  be  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  ministry^ 
the  rights  of  the  people  cannot  be  denied.  With  them  the  ministry 
stands  or  falls.  No  Christian  pastor  can  will  his  own  ojQicial  exist- 
ence independently  of  the  will  of  the  people.  A pastor  without  a 
flock  is  an  absurdity. 

Into  this  absurdity  Mr.  Smith  has  fallen  in  his  work  now  under 
review.  He  says  : — “ In  nations,  the  governors  and  rulers  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  people ; and,  if  there  were  no  people  to  be  governed^ 
there  would  be  no  call  for  rulers.  But,  in  a church,  the  very  reverse 
occurs  : the  ministry  does  not  arise  from  the  people,  but  the  people 
from  the  ministry.  The  religious  community  cannot  exist  antece- 
dently to  the  ministry  ; and,  therefore,  never  can  originate  the  minis- 
try, or  regulate  the  manner  of  its  existence,  or  its  rules  of  action.  The 
order  of  God  in  the  production  of  the  Church,  is,  to  call  ministers. 
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send  them  forth  to  preach,  bless  them  with  success  in  the  conversion 
of  souls  ; and  thus  a church  is  raised  up  under  their  teaching.”  If 
the  people  are  to  arise  from  the  ministry,  and  not  the  ministry  from 
the  people,  how  is  the  ministry  to  be  obtained  ? If  there  be  not  an- 
tecedently a body  of  religious  men  ; in  other  words,  if  there  be  not  a 
religious  community,  from  what  other  source  are  Christian  teachers  to 
be  obtained  ? He  forgets  that  J esus  Christ  came  from  the  people,  and 
that  his  followers  constituted  a church  before  they  were  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  And  yet,  when  he  prefers  and  urges  the  claims  of 
the  Christian  pastor  to  the  affection,  support,  and  prayers  of  the 
Christian  people,  he  rests  his  plea  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  ‘‘a  ministiy 
rising  out  of  the  people,  and  recommended  by  the  people,  as  called  of 
God,  and  qualified  by  his  grace  for  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  and 
the  edification  of  his  church.”*  And  when  any  one  has  risen  to  this 
vantage-ground,  he  is  not  so  separated  from  the  people  as  to  be  no 
longer  identified  with  them  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  the 
collective  body.  His  interests  must  never  clash  with  their  interests  ; 
nor  must  he  contemplate  anything  for  them  which  he  is  not  willing 
to  adopt  himself,  and  work  out  in  union  with  them,  with  equal 
earnestness,  self-denial,  and  perseverance. 

That  the  Christian  ministry  is  of  Divine  institution,  we  have  no 
wish  to  dispute.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied. 
But  to  say  “ that  its  nature  and  character  are  such  as  are  made  known 
to  us,  primarily,  by  the  vocation  and  appointment  of  the  Apostles  to 
their  extraordinary  sphere  of  labour,”  is  a mistake.  That  “ extra- 
ordinary sphere  ” was  occupied  by  the  Apostles  alone  ; and,  that  they 
might  fill  it  up  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  they  were  endowed 
with  peculiar  attributes  and  powers.  Their  office  was  perfectly  unique. 
It  had  its  beginning  and  its  end  with  themselves.  It  is  true  that  it 
involved  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; but  in  this  feature  alone  have 
the  Apostles  any  affinity  with  the  subsequent  ministry.  They  were 
neither  bishops  of  churches  nor  pastors  of  flocks.  They  had  no  lo- 
cality, within  the  circle  of  the  globe,  as  the  scene  of  their  fixed  or 
permanent  labours.  Their  commission  embraced  the  world ; and 
before  the  world  they  stood  as  the  representatives  of  Christ.  They 
were  the  Sent  of  the  Saviour.  They  held  their  commission  from  him, 
and  claimed  to  be  received  and  heard  as  his  ambassadors.  If  we 
assert  that  to  this  character  and  relation  no  minister  can  lay  claim, 
we  shall  be  met  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  says  : — 

If  it  be  questioned  whether  this  apply  exclusively  to  the  Apostles,  without 
reference  to  the  ordinary  ministry,  a moment’s  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to 


* The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  pp.  92,  93,  120. 
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remove  the  doubt.  Timothy  is  associated  with  Paul,  as  sending  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  in  which  the  plural  pronoun  does  not  refer  to  the  Apostles  as 
a body,  but  to  Paul  and  Timothy;  so  that  the  assertion,  ^ We  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,’  is  not  even  made  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  but 
includes  the  ministerial  agency  which  succeeded  the  Apostles.  The  terms  of  the 
assertion  justify  and  confirm  this  acceptation  of  the  passage.  These  ambassadors 
were  charged  with  the  ministry  of  reconcUicUion  ; which  clearly  arose  out  of  the 
ruined  state  of  the  world,  and  the  mighty  application  of  Divine  mercy.  And  both 
these  elements  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  world  is 
still  at  enmity  with  God  ; and  the  Gospel  is  still  a gracious  overture  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Every  man,  therefore,  who  has  been  called  out  of  the  world,  and  divinely- 
commissioned  to  make  a proclamation  of  mercy  to  his  ruined  fellows,  is  truly  an 
' ambassador  for  Christ.’  ” 

An  Apostle  held  his  commission  immediately  from  Christ.  What 
minister  does  ? He  may  believe  that  he  is  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and,  in  belief  of  the  same  thing,  the  Church  may  hail  his  in- 
troduction into  the  office  ; but  to  tell  us  that  “ each  man  is  called  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  office,  and  is  thus  placed  in  immediate  relation 
to  Christ,  as  his  ambassador,  or  ministering  servant ; that  each  indi- 
vidual is,  in  some  measure,  endowed  immediately  from  God  with 
spiritual  gifts  expressly  fitting  him  for  the  work,”  savours  too  much 
of  Popery  and  modern  Tractarianism.*  To  rest  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion on  the  mere  use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  is  the  extreme  of  weak- 
ness. hTothing  is  more  common  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  than  the 
promiscuous  use  of  the  plural  and  singular  pronouns  when  the  Apostle 
is  referring  solely  to  himself,  t In  no  instance  does  he  associate 
Timothy,  or  Titus,  or  Sdvanus,  or  any  one  else  with  himself,  in  what 
is  authoritative  or  judicial,  but  only  in  what  is  hortatory  and  practical. 

With  great  gravity  we  are  informed,  that  “ the  question  of  the 
times,  respecting  the  Christian  ministry,  does  not  so  much  refer  to 
its  Divine  appointment,  as  to  the  point  whether  it  is  thereby  sepa- 
rated from  all  secular  pursuits,  and  required  to  give  undivided  devo- 
tion to  sacred  duties ; whether,  in  fact,  the  ministry  is  specially  ap- 
pointed to  stand  out  in  distinction  fi-om  the  body  of  the  church,  by 
being  removed  from  all  worldly  engagements  and  pursuits,  and  limited 
in  object  and  effort  to  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
building  up  the  Church  of  God.”  We  are  far  fit’om  thinking  that  this 
is  the  question  of  the  times.  The  times  are  pregnant  with  questions 
of  mightier  moment.  The  freedom  and  the  independence  of  a Christian 
people  are  of  unspeakably  more  consequence  than  any  supposed  or  real 
status  of  the  Christian  ministry.  That  the  Book  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant recognises  a separated  and  unsecular  ministry,  is  not  the  point  at 

* The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  p.  6,  7,  10. 

t Gal.  i.,  9.  1 Thess.  ii.,  18  ; iii.,  1 ; iv.,  9,  10.  Rom.  i.,  5,  8.  2 Tim.  iv., 

15  ; Philemon,  verses  1,  7.  Hebrew  xiii.,  18,  19,  23. 
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issue.  We  feel  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  adopting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Smith  a,s  our  own  : — “ While  earnestly  contending  for  the  scriptural 
liberty  of  laymen  to  take  part  in  the  didactic  duties  of  Christian 
worship,  and  even  maintaining  the  necessity  of  their  doing  so,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  purity,  spirituahty,  and  efficiency  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  WE  feel  equal  readiness  to  assert,  and  equal  firmness  in 
upholding,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  a sepa/rated  ministry,  as  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  a Christian  church,  and  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world.”  It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  provisions 
of  the  Christian  economy,  one  of  its  fixed  and  immutable  laws,  “ that 
they  who  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the  Gospel.”  Yet  there 
are  cases  which  would  justify  a departure  from  this  rule.  Circum- 
stances might  arise  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  of  some  particular 
section  of  it,  in  which  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  Christian  teacher 
to  provide  for  his  own  temporal  support,  rather  than  depend  on  the 
provision  of  the  people.  Paul,  and  some  of  his  fellow-labourers,  were 
so  situated,  once  and  again  ; and,  in  each  instance,  their  own  hands 
ministered  to  their  necessities.  They  voluntarily  gave  up  their  claim. 
There  may  have  been  some  niggardly  souls,  some  factious  spirits,  who 
accused  those  holy  men  of  sordid  and  worldly  motives ; but  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  church  positively  refused  to  minister  to  their  support. 
The  non-acceptance  of  that  support  was  their  own  act.  But  to  speak 
of  Paul  as  “ stayed  in  his  career  of  glorious  achievement,  and  wasting 
his  body  and  mind  in  making  tentSj^  is  sheer  nonsense.  Worse  still, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  fact  of  his  supporting  himself  by  his  own 
manual  labour  “ is  a dark  spot  in  the  history  of  our  faith  ;”  and  that 
“ Christianity  blushes  at  such  a blot  in  her  escutcheon  ; and,  as  it 
cannot  be  removed,  holds  it  forth  as  a warning  to  the  church  through- 
out all  ages.  ” * It  may  possibly  reflect  on  the  meanness,  the  ingrati- 
tude, the  factious  and  schismatic  spirit  of  the  Corinthian  church  ; but 
it  leaves  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  laws  of  Christianity  intact, 
and  is  a glorious  testimony  to  the  free  and  voluntary  character  of  all 
the  relations  of  the  Christian  church. 

To  a separated,  unsecular,  and  stipendiary  ministry  in  the  Church, 
no  objection  is  taken ; no,  not  even  by  the  Local  Preachers  them- 
selves, all  of  whom,  besides  preaching  constantly  without  charge, 
cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  that  ministry.  Dr.  Melson 
is  called  to  preach  before  three  hundred  of  these  lay  brethren,  who 
are  but  the  representatives  of  fourteen  thousand  not  present ; and 
in  his  sermon  he  distinctly  admits,  that  the  highest  authority  has 
sanctioned  the  rule  ” which  enjoins  the  willing  and  liberal  support  of 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  p.  23. 
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those  who  minister  at  the  altar ; that  “ God  himself  has  given  the 
power  ” to  exact  such  support  ; but  complains,  and  justly,  of  the 
treatment  which  these  lay  assistants  have  hitherto  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  regular  and  ordained  ministry.  He  conceives,  that,  as 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  nations  gloried  in  the  fact  of  his  maintaining 
himself  independently  of  the  churches  to  whom  he  ministered,  and 
thus  deprived  the  meaner  and  more  captious  portion  of  their  members 
of  all  possible  ground  of  objection  to  himself  or  to  his  ministry  ; so  the 
Local  Preachers  have,  in  many  points,  the  advantage  over  the  stipen- 
diary and  unsecular  pastors.  Having  quoted  Erasmus,  as  expressing 
a wish  that  the  preachers  of  his  age  had  taken  up  the  lofty  resolution 
of  the  Apostle,  the  Doctor  exclaims:  “Were  the  shade  of  the  mighty 
Erasmus  here,  I would  have  pointed  exultingly  to  these  three  hun- 
dred representatives  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  who,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  are  employed  on  the  Lord’s-day,  and 
on  other  days  too,  feeding  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof  j not  by  constraint,  but  willingly  ; not  for 
filthy  lucre,  but  of  a ready  mind.”  * Language,  this,  which  has  touched 
and  grieved  the  soul  of  Mr.  Smith  to  its  very  depth.  He  says, 
“ Nothing  that  I have  seen  or  heard,  even  in  these  exciting  times, 
lias  given  me  so  much  pain  as  the  scandalous  insinuation  contained  in 
the  close  of  this  extract,  ‘that  Wesleyan  ministers  do  not  labour  to 
save  souls,  but  ybr  flthy  lucre'  If  the  words  do  not  mean  this,  they 
mean  nothing.  Yet  I cannot  believe  that  this  was  the  intention  of 
the  Doctor.  While,  therefore,  I lament  the  indiscretion,  I will  not 
expose  or  reply  to  the  apparent  malignity.”  t The  words  do  not 
mean  “ Wesleyan  Preachers  do  not  labour  to  save  souls,  but  for  filthy 
lucre.”  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  that,  if  they  “ do  not  mean  this, 
they  mean  nothing.”  All  that  the  language  of  the  Doctor  can  be 
made  to  say,  is,  that  no  one  can  charge  these  Local  Preachers  with 
any  selfish,  sordid  feeling,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work ; that,  if 
there  be  men  who  make  the  ministry  a cloak  of  covetousness,  that 
cannot  be  laid  to  their  charge ; and  that  their  labours,  instead  of 
being  depreciated  and  overlooked  by  the  stipendiary  ministry,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  supplying  a desideratum  without  which  thousands 
on  thousands  of  our  population  would  be  left  neglected  and  untaught, 
and  as  entitling  the  men  who  render  such  service,  to  the  confidence, 
love,  and  gratitude  of  those  above  them.  But  how  stands  the  case  1 
Have  not  those  above  them  treated  them  with  comparative  con- 
tempt % Is  not  their  ministry  underrated  or  despised  1 What  is 


* The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  his  Glorying,  pp.  28,  29. 
+ The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  p.  47. 
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there  so  very  admirable,  seasonable,  and  impressive,”  in  proclaiming 
that  “ there  must  be  at  least  a comparative  bareness  and  inefficiency 
in  the  ministrations  of  secular  men,  who  engage  in  the  performance 
of  duties  which  pertain  to  the  office  of  a minister  or  pastor  ? ” Why 
should  “their  transactions  in  business  often  bring  them  into  such 
painful  collision  with  the  people  to  whom  they  preach  the  Word  of 
Life  ; and  in  reference  to  whom  they  sustain  the  pastoral  relation,  as 
even  to  render  their  services  nugatory,  and  defeat  the  very  end  of  their 
appointment  ?”  If,  after  due  examination,  they  are  declared  qualified 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  are  sent  forth  to  fulfil  their  commission,  it 
partakes  of  the  basest  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  to  attempt  to  injure  or 
depreciate  their  ministry.  If  their  ministrations  be  comparatively 
bare  and  inefficient,  then  this  is  a disqualification,  and  the  guilt  of 
sending  them  forth  falls  on  those  who  commissioned  them. 

The  question  is,  not  whether  the  paid  Itinerant  Preachers  shall 
continue  to  exist,  but  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  lift  them- 
selves up  into  a separate  and  independent  class,  whose  will  is  to  be 
final,  and  to  whom  the  People  are  to  yield  unhesitating  and  implicit 
obedience  ? Are  they  so  far  removed  above  the  People  as  to  be 
wholly  distinct  from  them,  and  independent  of  them  1 Is  there  no 
other  bond  of  union  between  the  ministry  and  the  laity  than  that  of 
authority  and  submission  1 Is  it  the  province  of  the  one  only  to 
enact,  and  of  the  other  only  to  obey  1 Are  the  Christian  People  but 
the  slaves  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism — the  bending,  crouching, 
creeping  subjects  of  a proud,  imperious,  sovereign  Conference  ? That 
is  the  question.  The  Wesleyan  ministry  have  been  gradually  and  in- 
sidiously encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  People  ; heightening  and 
strengthening  its  own  power  at  the  expense  of  popular  freedom. 
Their  aim  has  been  to  lift  themselves  up  into  a priesthood,  and  to 
clothe  themselves  with  all  its  attributes  and  prerogatives.'  They  are 
no  longer  the  humble,  pious,  laborious,  self-denying  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  have,  to  a large  extent,  lost  sight  of  their 
peculiar  mission.  Their  effort  is  rather  to  consolidate  and  perfect  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  organisation,  than  to  assail  the  empire  of  sin. 
Greater  solicitude  is  manifested  as  to  how  to  preserve  and  employ  the 
assumed  and  extravagant  powers  of  the  Conference  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  People,  than  how  to  combine  the  moral  and  spiiitual  force 
embodied  in  the  People  for  the  subjugation  of  evil  That  the  clerical 
body  have  ever  been  wont  to  assume  such  arbitrary  power,  even  Mr. 
Smith  is  forced  to  admit.  “ It  is  true  that  Priestcraft  has  existed, 
and  still  exists ; but  does  this  prove  that  the  pious,  humble,  labouring 
minister  of  Christ  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  those  religious  powers 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  sacred  duties? 
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Is  the  minister  to  be  held  responsible  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  on  a level  in  every  respect  with  the 
sheep,  or,  rather,  subservient  to  them  1 Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the 
People  to  err  from  the  order  of  God,  and  to  evince  un-Christian  beha- 
viour towards  their  pastors,  and  even  to  exercise  tyranny  over  them, 
as  for  the  pastors  to  do  so  towards  the  People  ? ” * It  is  possible.  But 
on  which  side  has  the  tyranny  been  the  more  frequently  or  the  more 
crushingly  exercised  ? With  inexpressible  liberality,  with  a profun- 
dity of  wisdom  worthy  of  an  oracle,  this  apologist  of  things  as  they 
are,  says : “If  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a ministry  arrogantly  ascribing 
to  itself  superstitious  powers,  which  can  be  neither  rationally  ex- 
plained nor  scripturally  defended ; and,  on  the  other,  struggling  on  in 
its  course  in  a state  of  serfdom  and  vassalage,  then,  for  my  part,  I 
repudiate  both.”  So  do  we.  We  hate  and  abhor  slavery  not  less  than 
despotism.  But  when  were  the  Wesleyan  ministers  in  bondage  to  the 
People  ? If  THEY  have  enjoyed  unfettered  freedom,  why  should  they 
seek  to  enslave  the  People  % In  proportion  as  one  man  narrows  and 
i restrains  the  liberty  of  another,  he  brings  him  into  bondage.  The 

!'  fetter  which  binds  his  every  limb,  a man  may  bear  with  fortitude  and 

patience,  so  long  as  his  great  spirit  is  free ; but  the  power  which 
‘I  would  seek  to  fetter  that  free  spirit,  or  immolate  its  freer  thoughts,  is 

I'i  a power  the  most  enslaving,  the  most  crushing.  It  would  take  from 

us  the  most  distinctive  property  and  the  most  glorious  of  our  huma- 
I nity.  It  would  lay  reason  prostrate,  trample  justice  in  the  dust, 

make  light  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  rob  him  of  his  eternal  birthright. 
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Of  the  numerous  accounts  of  the  patriotic  but  unsuccessful  struggle 
for  the  independence  of  Hungary,  none  is  more  interesting,  though 
some  may  be  more  complete,  than  that  furnished  by  the  Baroness 
Von  Beck.  This  lady,  a Hungarian  by  birth,  was  married  to  an 
Austrian  Baron,  who  fell,  in  1848,  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  The  death  of  her  lord  under  such  circum- 
stances fired  the  patriotism  of  his  bereaved  widow,  who,  from  that 
hour,  consecrated  herself  to  the  service  of  her  native  country.  These 
volumes  contain  the  record  of  her  wonderful  exploits,  and  afford 
thrilling  evidence  that  her  spirit  is  cast  in  the  heroic  mould.  Her 
account  of  the  services  which  she  rendered  to  the  patriot  cause  of 
Hungary,  would  seem  incredible,  were  they  related  by  any  other  pen 
than  her  own.  But  the  style  of  her  narrative  is  so  simple  and  yet  so 
fervid,  so  free  from  egotism  and  yet  so  special  and  minute,  that  we 
read  without  conceiving  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration  or  romance. 
It  is  one  of  those  books  which  can  be  reviewed  only  by  presenting 
specimens  of  their  contents  j and,  therefore,  we  shall  occupy  our  space 
with  a few  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  character  and  feats  of  this 
Hungarian  heroine,  expressing  our  regret  at  her  occasional  deviations 
from  exact  truth  in  the  preservation  of  her  incognito  when  in  danger 
from  the  Austrians. 

The  death  of  my  husband  effectually  severed  the  only  ties  that  boimd  me  to 
the  past  system,  and  I resolved,  henceforth,  to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  the 
contest  against  the  old  order  of  things.  I had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity 
of  putting  my  resolution  in  practice.  A few  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  in 
the  Austrian  Diet,  which  was  sitting  at  Kremsier,  still  continued  to  meet  and  hold 
intercourse  with  one  another,  at  my  house,  in  Vienna  Their  intimate  connection 
with  my  late  husband  inclined  me  to  the  adoption  of  their  views,  and  upon  their 
complaining  that  they  could  not  find  any  one  to  whom  they  could  entrust  the 
negotiation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Magyars,  which  was  considered  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  liberal  cause,  I resolved  to  tmdertake  the  carrying  out  of 
their  arrangements,  and  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of  their  communications  to  the 
Hungarian  Government.” 

“ On  reaching  Damkrat,  I entered  an  inn,  and  whilst  my  hostess  was  showing 
my  chamber,  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  my  design.  But  to  my  utter  dis- 
may, I learned  that  even  the  sugar-workers  were  no  longer  permitted  to  cross  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  coimtries,  and  that  some  who  had  come  over  were  prevented 
from  returning  to  their  homes.  I now  despaired  altogether ; I wept  and  mur- 


* Personal  Adventures  during  the  late  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary  ; com- 
prising an  account  of  her  missions,  under  the  orders  of  Kossuth,  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  Hungarian  Army  during  the  contest.  By  the  Baroness  Von  Beck. 
In  two  vols.  London : Bentley. 
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mured  against  my  hard  destiny.  The  strength  which  had  been  supported  so  long 
by  the  hope  of  fulfilling  my  mission,  entirely  departed.  I was  utterly  prostrated 
in  mind  and  body,  with  the  miserable  prospect  of  having  to  retmce,  without  one 
encoui’aging  thought,  the  whole  of  that  long  and  dangerous  journey,  over  which 
the  desire  of  serving  my  native  land  had  sustained  me.  In  the  midst  of  such 
gloomy  forebodings  and  sorrowful  thoughts,  I was  overpowered  with  sleep,  but  it 
was  not  untroubled.  The  past  scenes  of  my  life  were  renewed  in  my  dreams.  I 
lived  over  again  the  happy  period  when  I dwelt  with  my  own  people  and  kindred 
in  honour  and  contentment.  I saw  my  husband  once  more.  I heard  him  speak. 
Could  it  be  altogether  an  illusion  of  the  fancy  ? I heard  him  distinctly  utter  the 
following  words,  in  tones  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me  : * Go  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  have  come,  there  a way  shall  be  opened  to  you  to  the 
fiitherland,  and  you  will  find  comfort  and  counsel.’ 

I know  that  such  visionary  incidents  may  be  accounted  for  on  natural  prin- 
ciples ; but  I did  not  wish  to  have  it  explained  away.  It  was  too  pleasing  to  my 
feelings  to  be  disregarded,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  living  counsel,  this  dream  was 
a motive  sufficiently  strong  to  actuate  a woman. 

*‘l  went  back,  therefore,  without  delay,  to  Marchegg,  where  my  excellent  fisher- 
man and  his  wife  were  overjoyed  to  see  me.  When  I had  informed  them  of  my 
new  disappointment,  the  fisherman  told  me  that  provisions  had  begun  to  fail  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  that  large  foraging  parties  of  the  Austrian  soldiei-s  had 
made  incursions  on  the  Hungarian  territory,  and  collected  provisions  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  which  he,  with  others,  was  compelled  to  transport  across  the  March 
to  the  encampment  in  boats.  They  proposed  that  I should  dress  myself  in  a suit 
of  their  son’s  clothes,  and  busy  myself  with  the  tackle  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  escape 
observation  dm*ing  the  passage  of  the  river.  I did  so;  everything  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  at  length,  after  so  many  severe  trials  and  disappointments,  I stood  once 
more  upon  Hungarian  soil.” 

One  of  her  first  missions,  on  the  service  of  her  country,  was  to 
Vienna. 

“ The  same  evening  all  the  preparations  for  my  journey  back  to  Vienna  were 

finished.  I had  now  entrusted  to  me,  a letter  from  Kossuth  to  the Embassy, 

a letter  from  Baron  Motoschitzky  to  Prince  Windischgratz,  and  many  private  letters 
from  the  officers  to  persons  in  Vienna.  My  military  Mends  advised  me  to  conceal 
the  letters  in  my  haversack.  This  did  not  appear  to  me  good  counsel ; for  I knew 
that,  should  I be  stopped  by  the  Croats,  they  would  ransack  and  turn  inside  out 
everything  likely  to  contain  food  ; my  letters  would  thus  be  discovered,  and  myself 
inevitably  put  to  death.  I had  determined  to  make  the  joiumey  in  a peasant’s  cart, 
as  it  would  expose  me  to  fewer  inquiries  and  stoppages  than  a vehicle  of  more 
imposing  appearance.  I caused  one  of  the  pLanks  of  the  cart  to  be  hollowed  out 
at  the  end,  without  breaking  the  surface  of  the  side,  and  placed  all  my  letters  in 
the  space  thus  formed.  The  plank  was  then  replaced,  and  the  joining  at  the  end 
rubbed  over  with  clay.  I now  felt  perfectly  certain  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
covered by  even  the  prying  Croats. 

**  On  the  evening  of  December  the  5th,  I left  Presburg,  and  soon  reached  Wolfs- 
thal,  where  Jellachich’s  corps  was  posted.  As  usual,  I was  seized  at  the  outposts, 
and  subjected  to  a rigid  examination.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  I had 
provided  myself  with  papers  from  a well-known  Miit  warehouse  at  Presburg,  and 
represented  myself  as  an  agent  of  that  house  going  to  Vienna,  to  collect  in  some 
debts.  In  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  however,  I was  placed  under  military  sur- 
veillance as  far  as  Sommering.  I was  stopped  and  examined  six-and-twenty 
times,  but  in  all  cases  my  papers  proved  a sufficient  passport.  At  length,  early 
on  the  6th,  the  cupolas  and  towers  of  the  once  gay,  but  now  humbled  and  mourn- 
ing, city  of  the  Kaisers,  appeared  in  view. 
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I entered  Vienna.  It  appeared  to  my  imagination  invested  with  a sombre  and 
tragic  hue,  and  the  ruins  which  marked  the  fierceness  of  the  recent  struggle 
against  tyranny,  seemed  fraught  with  solemn  admonition  to  all  despotic  rulers. 
The  figure  of  my  slaughtei'ed  husband  came  before  my  mind ; but  the  thronging 
memories  which  accompanied  it  I cannot,  even  did  I desire  to,  depict.  It  was 
now  exactly  a month  since  I had  left  the  city,  but  the  exciting  events  which  I 
had  passed  through  made  it  appear  a much  longer  period.  I repaired  to  the 

Hotel  of  the Embassy,  where  I was  received  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 

an  immediate  answer  promised  to  Kossuth’s  despatch.  From  thence  I proceeded 
to  Schonbnm,  with  the  letter  to  Prince  Windischgratz ; but  was  informed  that  he 
was  gone  with  Jellachich  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Olmiitz,  and  would  not  return 
till  the  next  day.  His  nephew.  Count  Windischgratz,  whom  I saw  soon  after  with 
Coxmt  Thun  and  Prince  Lichtenstein,  confirmed  this  information.  I retmned, 
therefore,  to  Vienna,  and  occupied  myself  in  delivering  the  various  letters  with 
which  I was  charged.  In  the  evening  I received  the  promised  answer  of  the 
Ambassador  to  Kossuth’s  letter. 

"On  the  next  day  I again  visited  Schonbnm,  and  was  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  Windischgratz  and  J ellachich, — the  two  pillars  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  They  received  me  with  distinguished  courtesy.  Could  they  have  divined 
the  thoughts  that  filled  my  heart,  how  different  would  have  been  my  reception  1 
I handed  my  letter  to  Windischgratz : he  read  it,  and  seemed  struck  with  terror 
at  its  contents.  I confess  it  was  not  without  a secret  feeling  of  satisfaction  I saw 
this  man  taste  some  of  the  bitterness  of  that  misery  into  which,  with  a remorseless 
hand,  he  had  plimged  myriads  of  his  own,  and  of  my  countrymen.  He  went  into 
his  cabinet  to  write  an  answer  to  Motoschitzky,  and  Jellachich  remained  standing 
in  the  presence  of  his  deadly  enemy.  I now  looked,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
calumniator  of  Hungarian  honour — ^the  plunderer  and  destroyer  of  Vienna.  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  scorn 
that  swelled  within  me ; but  I could  serve  my  country  more  effectually,  and  was 
silent.  He  questioned  me  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  Hungarian  troops. 
I represented  them  as  double  their  actual  fox’ce.  Upon  which  he  said,  with  ap- 
parent carelessness,  that  those  divisions  which  I had  not  seen  were  probably  still 
stronger.  His  drift  was  evidently  to  di’aw  from  me  some  information  respecting 
the  position  of  the  various  corps,  but  I defeated  it  by  taking  refuge  in  the  general 
ignorance  of  my  sex  upon  such  matters.  Windischgratz  now  returned  with  his 
written  answer  to  Motoschitzky.  He  thanked  me  again  for  the  trouble  I had  taken 
on  his  account;  and  what  pleased  me  much  more,  he  directed  Count  Thun  to 
make  out  an  order,  giving  me  libei-ty  to  pass,  wherever  I chose,  unmolested  by  the 
Austrian  troops,  to  which  he  appended  his  own  signature.  I took  my  leave;  my 
object  was  accomplished,  and  the  two  great  generals — the  conquerors  of  Prague 
and  Vienna — were  outwitted  by  a woman.” 

The  next  journey  was  to  the  Diet  at  Kremsier,  of  which  and  of 
other  missions,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  for  an  account,  and  pass  on 
to  her  first  interview  with  Kossuth. 

"Szblbzy  announced  that  the  President  was  ready  to  receive  me.  We  passed 
through  the  Minister’s  council-chamber.  I was  in  a highly  excited  state,  and  felt 
more  fear  than  I have  experienced  often  when  I knew  that  my  life  was  in  danger. 
At  length  the  door  of  the  cabinet  was  thrown  open,  and  I stood  before  Kossuth. 
His  appearance  exceeded  even  all  that  I had  imagined ; but  I cannot  describe  it : 
indeed,  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  profound  intelli- 
gence, mingled  with  an  imdefinable  expression  of  soitow,  that  beamed  from  his 
lustrous  eye.  His  features,  which  all  admit  to  have  been  singularly  beautiful, 
were  now  somewhat  pale  and  care-worn ; but  exhibited  that  majestic  calmness 
which  can  arise  from  a consciousness  of  rectitude  only.  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
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and  led  me  to  the  divan^  where  he  seated  himself  by  my  side.  He  looked  at  ine 
for  a moment,  and  then  said  ; ^ Noble  lady,  in  the  name  of  the  Himgarian  nation^ 
our  menaced  fatherland,  I acknowledge  your  patriotism.  I give  you  most  heart* 
felt  thanks  for  the  great  sacrifices  you  have  made,  and  the  faithful  services  you 
have  rendered  to  the  country.  Continue  to  assist  me.  Help  to  lighten  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  government  by  which  I am  oppressed.  You  can  do  me  ines- 
timable benefit;  for  which,  I trust,  I shall  soon  be  able  to  convey  to  you  the 
thanks  of  a liberated  nation.’ 

“ These  were  his  words,  uttered  in  tones  of  such  deep  melody,  that  they  seemed 
to  sink  into  and  blend  with  the  soul.  I could  do  nothing  but  weep  whilst  he 
pronoimced  them.  My  whole  being  was  moved  at  this  unexpected  eulogy  from 
him,  whose  mere  approval  I should  have  deemed  the  highest  praise.  I replied  to 
him : ^ Illustrious  President,  when  I left  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  the  popular 
struggle,  it  was  with  the  firm  resolution  to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  my  coim- 
try,  by  serving  her  with  all  my  power,  and,  if  necessary,  by  dying  for  her.  Your 
great  example,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  Hungary,  have  not  only  preserved 
that  resolution  unaltered,  but  have  strengthened  it.  It  makes  me  happy  and 
proud  that  you  think  I may,  though  a feeble  woman,  be  useful  to  our  native  land. 
Tlie  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  proposed  mission  to  Glallicia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  the  Poles,  and  forming  an  auxiliary  legion.  Wovonetzky,  Motos- 
chitzky,  and  Thimes,  explained  their  plans  fully.  Kossuth  hesitated  at  the  pro- 
posal of  sending  me  upon  so  dangerous  an  enterprise ; but  I assured  him  I under- 
took it  willingly,  and  that  I would  carry  it  into  execution,  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

The  story  of  this  expedition  is  highly  exciting.  We  cannot  find 
room  for  the  history  the  Baroness  gives  of  Gorgey’s  treachery,  of 
which  there  is  now  not  the  least  doubt.  We  must  also  pass  over  her 
expedition  to  Galhcia  to  enlist  the  Poles,  equally  dangerous  hut 
equally  successful  with  the  former.  We  have,  at  Szigeth,  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  a lady  recruiting. 

“ I heard  music  in  the  lower  corridor  of  the  hotel,  and,  on  inquiring  what  it 
meant,  was  informed  that  it  was  a party  recruiting  for  a new  jager  battalion,  and 
that  they  were  waiting  for  me  to  open  the  ceremony,  and  to  present  them  their 
colours.  I laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  my  becoming  a recruiting  officer,  but 
the  Prince  Wovonetzky  begged  of  me  to  gratify  the  soldiers,  by  acceding  to  theit* 
request,  and  said  that  they  considered  it  of  more  importance  than  I might  sus- 
pect. Seeing  him  in  earnest,  and  having  no  special  reason  to  refuse,  I consented 
to  play  my  part  in  this  new  character,  and  descended,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Prince.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  of  young  men  at  the  door,  who  received 
me  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  The  officer  of  the  recruiting  party  handed  me 
the  colours.  I waved  them  three  times,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
silence,  spoke  nearly  as  follows  : ‘ Children,  the  freedom  of  Hungary  is  threatened. 
Savage  hordes  of  robbers  have  violated  its  sacred  soil.  They  have  been  sent  to 
plunder  your  homes,  and  to  deprive  you  of  liberty  and  honour.  The  fatherland 
requires  your  aid.  Many  of  its  gallant  sons  have  already  responded  to  our  call. 
The  honveds  and  hussars  are  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  tyrants.  Will 
not  you  do  so  likewise  ?’ 

“ The  most  vivid  acclamations  followed  this  appeal;  and  for  several  minutes  the 
cry  of  ‘ Eljen  Kossuth  ! ’ was  prolonged  by  the  multitude.  ‘ Think,  then,’  I con- 
tinued, ‘ of  your  forefathers,  who  were  always  armed  to  defend  the  land  of  their 
homes,  and  proved  their  devotion  to  it  in  many  a sanguinary  battle.  Go,  be 
generous  and  brave,  like  them;  and  this  banner  shall  always  be  the  symbol  of 
victory.’ 

“ Again  the  cheering  was,  renewed ; and  when  I handed  back  the  coloui-s  to  the 
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qfficer,  aumbers  of  young  men  crowded  round  me,  each  eager  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  by  kissing  my  hand.  In  less  than  two  hours  I enlisted  two 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  Wovonetzky  was  astonished  at  my  success,  not  more, 
however,  than  I was  myself.  He  thanked  me  heartily,  and  said  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  create  such  a feeling  as  I had  done,  by  showing  that 
ladies  could  imderstand  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  great  quarrel.” 

In  the  county  of  Saross,  we  find  her  rebuking  the  recreantism 
of  some  poltroon  justices. 

“ I reached  the  town  in  which  Szdmere  resided,  early  in  the  morning ; and 
there  I found,  in  fact,  all  the  unhappy  justices  of  the  peace  who  had  obeyed 
Schlick’s  summons  to  Kaschau,  and  had  lent  themselves  to  his  infamous  designs. 
Sz^mere  had  assembled  them  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  conduct,  and 
punishing  the  guilty,  as  he  had  threatened.  It  was  not  his  intention,  however,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Imperialists,  by  retaliating  vindictively.  He  wished 
rather  to  strike  a wholesome  terror  into  their  minds,  than  to  pimish  them  with 
severity ; for  it  was  obvious  that  the  poor  men  had  acted  as  much  through  fear  as 
through  any  other  motive.  He,  therefore,  requested  me  to  pronoimce  judgment 
upon  them,  as  it  would  relieve  him  from  some  embarrassment. 

“ I consented.  The  justices  were  all  together  in  a room.  I rose,  and  address- 
ing the  next  to  me,  said:  ‘Pray,  what  countryman  are  you?’  ‘A  Sclave,’  he 
replied.  ‘Where  do  you  live?’  ‘In  Hungary.’  ‘In  Hungary!’  I proceeded; 
‘ and  yet  you  have  acted  in  this  shameftil  maimer  towards  your  own  country  ! 
You  have  consented  to  become  agents  to  the  enemies  of  your  own  honour  and 
liberty  : you  have  treacherously  seized  your  unsuspecting  fellow-subjects,  and 
sent  them  to  prison,  boimd  and  gagged  like  felons.  Do  you  suppose  that 
Schlick  had  your  benefit  in  view  when  he  gave  you  this  disgraceful  office? 
No,  you  are  well  aware  that  his  advancement  with  the  Austrian  Government 
depends  upon  the  success  with  which  he  can  humble  you,  and  all  of  us; 
and  ravish  from  us  our  national  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  Camarilla  in  the  present  war.  All  that  Hungary  seeks  is  the  constitu- 
tion solemnly  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  on  the  16th  of  March,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  our  Palatine,  and  of  Kossuth,  our  Pre- 
sident. You  have  been  the  dupes  of  the  grossest  misrepresentations : you  have 
lent  yourselves,  with  your  judicial  authority,  to  all  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  foes 
of  national  freedom  ; you  have  even  ridiculed  that  noblest  and  purest  of  patriots, 
Kossuth.  What  prevents  him  from  retaliating,  now  that  you  are  so  completely 
in  his  power  ? I will  tell  you  : he  disdains  such  baseness,  and  passes  it  by  as 
unworthy  of  notice.  His  lofty  soul  is  far  above  mere  personal  revenge : his 
actions  have  ever  been  open  and  candid,  and  the  sole  object  for  which  he  makes 
such  superhuman  efforts,  and  endures  so  much  obloquy,  is  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  our  common  coimtry.  Take  this  from  one  who  knows  him  well,  and  who 
could  not  be  easily  deceived  as  to  his  motives.  Go  now  to  your  respective  homes, 
for  this  time  your  conduct  will  be  overlooked ; but  believe  me,  when  I tell  you 
that  you  had  better  study  again  your  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  your 
country ; and  that  if  your  conduct  be  not  altered  for  the  future,  the  next  time 
you  are  called  to  account,  it  will  be  with  a very  different  result.’ 

“ They  seemed  deeply  affected,  and  said  they  had  been  grossly  deceived,  both 
as  to  Kossuth’s  intentions,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  promised  solemnly 
to  remain,  henceforth,  true  to  the  cause  of  the  fatherland.  I then  dismissed  them, 
after  again  repeating  my  warning  against  their  unpatriotic  conduct.” 

Here  is  an  incidental  sketck  of  Bern,  rendered  the  more  interesting 
by  his  recent  death. 

- “ Bern  had  in  a short  time,  by  an  amazing  imion  of  skill,  energy,  and  bravery, 
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earned  for  himself,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  the  age.  l^en  he  entered  Transylvania  he  had  about  five  hundred  troops 
under  his  command,  destitute  of  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  stores — everything. 
It  seems  like  the  fabled  enterprise  of  some  ancient  Paladin  of  romance,  for  a man 
to  imdertake,  with  such  a force,  to  conquer  a province  in  possession  of  the  armies 
of  two  mighty  empires ; yet  Bern  not  only  undertook  it,  but  in  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time — only  a few  weeks — actually  effected  it,  and  drove  the  enemy  before 
him  on  every  side,  until  he  remained  xmdisputed  master  of  the  whole  territory. 
The  genius  which  could  create  and  equip  an  army  under  such  circumstances,  and 
infuse  into  it  such  burning  ardour  and  indomitable  energy,  changing,  as  if  by  some 
magic  spell,  a crowd  of  peasants  into  a puissant  and  conquering  army,  plainly 
points  out  its  possessor  as  a bom  leader  of  men,  and  endowed  with  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  greatness." 

The  Baroness,  it  seems,  was  not  the  only  heroine  in  Hungary. 

“ There  was  one  individual  whose  conduct  was  the  theme  of  umversal  admira- 
tion, and  that  person,  strange  to  say,  was  a young  female.  A certain  mystery 
hung  rotmd  her  origin  and  family.  Her  name  was  Caroline,  but  she  was  known 
in  the  army  by  the  name  of  Carl  ; her  real  surname  was  never  known.  Instances 
are  not  uncommon  of  females  performing  deeds  of  extraordinary  valour,  imder 
powerful  excitement.  The  Maid  of  Saragossa  braved  the  French  fire  to  avenge  a 
fallen  lover,  and  Joan  of  Arc  became  a heroine  through  the  power  of  glowing 
devotion.  The  motive  which  actuated  Carl  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  unless  we 
attribute  it  to  a burning  love  of  liberty,  and  hatred  to  despotism.  However  this 
may  be,  she  appeared  first  in  the  insinrection  at  Vienna,  and  fought  with  astonish- 
ing daring  throughout  the  whole  of  that  sanguinary  struggle.  Her  sex  was  then 
unknown,  as  she  was  dressed  in  male  attire.  After  the  suppression  of  the  popular 
party  in  Vienna,  she  was  lost  sight  of  for  a few  days,  when  she  was  recognised 
tmder  the  tmiform  of  the  German  Legion,  into  which  she  had  enlisted,  at  Kaab. 
From  this  corps  she  changed  into  the  Tyrolese  jagers,  where,  by  her  good  conduct 
and  bravery,  she  soon  became  a non-commissioned  officer.  She  fell,  desperately 
wounded,  whilst  fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  at  Verpelet  ; but  preserved 
sufficient  consciousness  and  presence  of  mind  to  crawl  to  the  side  of  a wall,  where 
she  lay  still  whilst  the  battle  ranged  round  her,  and  the  combatants  passed  over 
her  repeatedly.  As  soon^  as  the  battle  was  over,  she  draped  herself  to  a place 
where  her  wounds  were  attended  to,  and  she  rapidly  recovered  from  them. 

“ Her  next  appearance  was  at  Debreczin,  where  she  applied  to  Kossuth  for  per- 
mission to  serve  in  the  hussars — it  was  granted ; and  here  again  her  good  conduct 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  she  advanced  rapidly  from  one  step  of  promotion  to  an- 
other, till  she  attained  the  grade  of  an  officer.  She  then,  to  the  total  abnegation 
of  her  cloth,  married  a brother  officer,  a major  of  the  artillery.  The  happiness  of 
her  married  life  was  not  destined  to  a long  continuance.  Her  husband  was  soon 
after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  last  intelligence  she  ever  heard  from 
him  informed  her  that  he  was  about  to  be  tried  as  a rebel  before  an  Austrian  court- 
martial.  His  fate  may  be  easily  divined  : no  doubt  he  died,  like  so  many  other 
brave  men,  by  the  decree  of  that  lawless  and  savage  tribtmal.  Since  that  event, 
poor  Caroline  herself  has  also  been  lost  sight  of.  If  she  has  survived  the  shock,  it 
is  probably  only  to  spend,  in  some  distant  retirement,  the  remains  of  a broken 
heart,  in  mourning,  like  others,  over  a slaughtered  husband  and  a ruined  country." 

We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Baroness’s  devotion  to  Kossuth,  when 
we  read  such  accounts  as  the  following  : — 

“Kossuth  afterwards  visited  the  graves  of  the  fallen  heroes,  when  a scene  of 
strong  excitement  and  powerful  interest  took  place.  They  who  have  never  seen 
Kossuth  can  have  no  idea  of  the  sublime,  almost  spiritual,  expression,  which  per- 
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vades  his  noble  face  and  figure,  when  excited  by  some  great  thought  or  splendid 
imagining.  There  he  stood,  by  the  last  resting-place  of  many  of  his  dearest 
fiiends,  and  of  thousands  whose  fearless  hearts  but  a few  short  hours  before  beat 
in  tmison  with  his  own,  in  its  high  aspirations  after  national  liberty  and  glory. 
His  look  was  inexpressibly  mournful,  as  he  gazed  at  the  multitude  of  recent  sepul- 
chres in  which  the  fallen  brave  were  laid  to  their  long  repose.  He  appeared  to 
cast  a true  glance  into  the  passing  nature  of  all  that  is  earthly,  however  noble  or 
esteemed ; but  even  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dead  he  seemed  to  catch  a fresh 
portion  of  that  pure  and  heroic  spirit  whch  animated  them  whilst  living.  He 
raised  his  face  to  heaven,  and  imcovered  his  head — an  action  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  all  present;  a smile  of  xmearthly  beauty  played  roimd  his  lips — it  was 
not  kindled  by  joy,  but  by  faith — as  he  elapsed  his  hands  together,  and,  with  a 
bearing  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  uttered  the  following  prayer.  It  was  after- 
wards printed,  and  is  worth  a record  in  the  language  of  another  land. 

^Exalted  Euler  of  the  Universe,  God  of  the  warriors  of  Arpad,  look  dovra from 
Thy  starry  throne  upon  Thine  unworthy  servant,  from  whose  lips  the  prayer  of 
millions  ascends  to  heaven,  extolling  the  infinite  power  of  Thine  omnipotence. 
My  God,  Thy  bright  sun  shines  above  me,  whilst  beneath  my  knees  rest  the  bones 
of  my  fallen  brothers.  Thy  stainless  azure  over-canopies  us  ; but  beneath,  the 
earth  is  red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  the  children  of  our  fathers.  Let  the  fruc- 
tifying beams  of  Thy  glorious  luminary  shine  upon  their  graves,  that  the  crimson 
hue  may  be  replaced  with  flowers,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  the  brave  be  still 
crowned  with  the  emblems  of  liberty.  God  of  my  fathers  and  of  my  race,  hear 
my  supplications ; let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  our  warriors,  by  whose  arms  the 
spirit  of  a gallant  nation  seeks  to  defend  Thine  own  precioxis  gift  of  freedom. 
Help  them  to  break  the  iron  fetters  with  which  blind  despotism  would  bind  a great 
people.  As  a freeman,  I prostrate  myself  before  Thee,  on  these  fresh  gi-aves  of 
my  slaughtered  brethren.  Accept  the  bloody  offering  which  has  been  presented 
to  Thee,  and  let  it  propitiate  Thy  favom*  to  our  land.  My  God,  suffer  not  a race 
of  slaves  to  dwell  by  these  graves,  nor  pollute  this  consecrated  soil  with  their 
unhallowed  footsteps.  My  Father,  my  Father ! mightier  than  all  the  myriads  of 
earth,  the  Infinite  Ruler  of  heaven>  earth,  and  ocean,  let  a reflex  of  Thy  glory  shine 
from  these  lowly  sepulchres  upon  the  face  of  my  people.  Consecrate  this  spot  by 
Thy  grace,  that  the  ashes  of  my  brothers  who  have  fallen  in  this  sacred  cause 
may  rest  undisturbed  in  hallowed  repose.  Forsake  us  not  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Great  God  of  battles.  Bless  our  efforts  to  promote  that  liberty  of  which  Thine 
own  spirit  is  the  essence  ; for  to  Thee,  in  the  name  of  a whole  people,  I ascribe 
all  honour  and  praise.’  ” 

But  our  exhausted  space  warns  us  that  we  must  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  these  extracts.  Our  readers  will  find  the  Baroness’s  narrative  a 
captivating  book.  The  advocates  of  peace  principles  will  see  in  it 
arguments  in  support  of  defensive  warfare,  which  it  will  be  diffietdt 
for  the  most  skilful  of  them  to  answer ; while  of  the  horrors  of  war 
in  general  and  of  the  criminality  of  aggressions  by  one  nation  upon 
another,  no  living  writer  has  furnished  more  vivid  pictures,  or  more 
eloquent  denunciations  than  the  noble-minded  Heroine  of  Hungary. 
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The  Church  of  Christ;  her  Duty  and  Auxiliaries.  By  a Plain  Man. 

12mo,  viii.,  82.  London : Ward  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row.  1850. 

This  is  a pamphlet  to  make  men  think.  The  author  deals  with  the  present 
position  of  the  churches  generally  in  an  earnest  spirit.  He  points  out  their 
duties,  exhibits  their  aids,  and  shows  where  they  have  failed  in  fulfilling 
their  high  and  all-important  mission.  He  bestows  a passing  glance  at 
Methodism,  and  his  remarks  contain  much  truth.  Speaking  of  our  own 
community  he  says  ; — 

“ Of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Associations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  is  the  most  formidable  and  imposing ; it  possesses  a 
power  that  no  other  church  possesses,  save  the  Church  of  Rome  ; it  holds  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Connexion  in  its  grasp — ^legislates  throughout  the  whole  machinery, 
down  to  the  child  in  the  Sunday-school — praises,  censures,  or  expels  at  pleasure 
— ^meets  a certain  portion  of  time  with  closed  doors — and  is  irresponsible  to  those 
who  contribute  towards  its  support,  or  form  part  of  its  strength,  excepting  so  far 
as  it  chooses  to  render  an  accoimt.  Ministers,  and  Ministers  only,  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  any  question  that  may  be  discussed,  or  to  decide  on  the  character  and 
qonduct  of  any  individual  who  is  one  of  their  number.  The  lay  members  of  the 
body  have  no  voice  in  the  Conference ; their  only  privilege  consists  in  giving,  and 
obeying  the  rules  propounded  for  their  guidance  ; and  the  Ministers,  in  their 
single  capacity  as  Ministers,  have  very  little  more  freedom.  With  this  body  there 
is  no  seeking  after  truth,  for  John  Wesley  decided  that  difficult  question ; there 
can  be  no  real  religious  liberty,  for  everything  must  be  said,  done,  and  regulated 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  Conference ; and  an  objector  has  no  alternative  but 
to  be  silent  or  withdraw.  Such  a system  of  superintendence  might  possibly  be 
expedient  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism ; but  such  a system  of  Chiu-ch  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  foimd  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  unscriptural  and  imapostolic, 
and  must,  sooner  or  later,  yield  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  governed.  Not- 
withstanding, much  has  been  done  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  towards  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  God.” 

Of  the  other  branches  of  the  Methodist  fanuly  he  has  a more  favourable 
opinion : — 

Of  the  Conferences  of  the  different  bodies  that  have  seceded  from  them,  it  is  but 
justice  to  observe  that  they  approach  nearer  to  primitive  times  and  practice, 
although  the  representative  system  does  not  invariably,  in  religious  matters,  pre- 
vent the  domination  of  a few  over  the  many.  Care  and  caution  are  necessary  in 
the  election  of  representatives ; men  should  be  selected  for  their  wisdom,  piety, 
and  zeal ; not  on  account  of  their  position  in  the  world.  No  chiirch,  nor  any 
section  of  the  church,  can  prosper  that  is  subject  to  men  whose  only  influence  is 
the  influence  arising  from  the  possession  of  worldly  property.  Every  system  has 
its  defects  as  well  as  its  excellences  ; yet,  with  all  the  defects  that  exist  in  the 
polity  of  these  seceding  bodies,  they  assert  principles  that  have  become  embodied 
as  living  facts,  that  no  logic  can  controvert,  argument  set  aside,  sophistry  charm 
away,  nor  abuse,  banter,  or  calumny,  annihilate : facts,  asserting  desii*e  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  whether  perfectly  or  imperfectly  imderstood ; that  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  supposing,  that  while  the  world  is  advancing  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
the  Church  of  God  is  forbidden  to  move.” 


The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  John  M‘Clintock  and  Charles  E.  Blumenthal.  Post  8vo, 
xxxii,  497..  London  ; Henry  G.  Bohn,  Covent-garden. 

In  our  last  number  we  reviewed  this  work  at  length.  It  now  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  refer  to  Mr.  Bohn’s  edition,  which  is  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  It  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  really  cheap  “ Standard 
Library.” 
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Divine  Providence  Considered  and  Illustrated.  By  C^r£es  Hargreaves. 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  232.  London  : Ward  and  Co. 

The  author  informs  us  that  he  aimed  at  presenting  yoimg  persons  with  a 
brief  and  popular  view  of  the  subject  of  Divine  Providence,”  as  " illustrating 
the  agency  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men.”  He  has  executed  his  difficult 
task  with  singular  ability.  We  know  not  a work  of  the  kind  so  suited  fot 
the  class  it  addresses.  

Anecdotes : Moral  and  Rdigious.  By  Matthew  Denton.  Second  series. 
12mo,  pp.  xii.,  217.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  1850. 

The  compiler  of  these  “ Anecdotes  ” has  displayed  more  industry  than  taste 
in  the  selection  he  has  given  to  the  public.  The  “ similes,  proverbs,  and 
poetry”  which  are  “ interspersed”  through  the  volume  are  of  a better  class, 
and  from  modem  books.  As  a railway  companion,  or  a book  for  the  young 
it  possesses  considerable  advantages. 

The  Idol  Demolished  hy  its  own  Priest.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowleh. 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  210,  Edinburgh  : A.  and  C.  Black  ; London  ; Longmans, 
1851. 

Mr.  Knowles  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  Transubstantiation  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  to  whose  lectures  it  is  a reply,  cuts 
a sorry  figure  in  the  hands  of  this  vigorous  writer.  We  know  not  a better 
work  on  the  subject.  

The  Heavenly  Supremacy.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten.  12mo,  pp.  39, 
London  ; John  Snow,  Paternoster-row.  1851. 

This  is  an  able  discourse  on,  “ And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  to  be  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his 
body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  inaU”  (Eph.  i.,  22,  23).  Mr.  Stratten 
discusses  the  following  topics  : — “ The  central  place  or  seat  of  government 
to  the  Church  ; the  mode  in  which  the  heavenly  government  gives  law,  and 
so  rules  the  earth  ; and  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  heavenly  supremacy — 
Christ,  the  ordy  Head  of  the  Church.”  The  argumentation  of  the  preacher 
goes  to  show,  as  it  does  to  a demonstration,  that  the  pretensions  of  Popery 
are  unwarranted  in  Scripture,  and  are  an  interference  with  the  exclusive 
Headship  of  Christ.  

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in 
Palestine.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  A.M.j 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Post  8vo,  pp.  x4 
430.  London : Henry  G.  Bohn,  Covent-garden.  1851. 

This  is  a seasonable  publication.  Ecclesiastical  history,  now  that  the 
clerical  order  is  putting  forth  its  unwarranted  assumptions  to  exclusive 
and  irresponsible  authority  in  the  Church,  will  be  more  than  ever  in 
request ; and  inquiring  minds,  so  stimulated,  are  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied 
without  dipping  deep  into  the  wells  of  information.  Eusebius  has  been 
justly  designated  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  is  the  first  and 
only  historian  of  the  Church  bordering  on  primitive  times,  and  his  work 
is  unquestionably  the  most  important  of  any  that  appeared  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  The  translator’s  duty  has  been  ably  performed,  and 
Mr.  Bohn  deserves  praise  for  this  addition  to  his  valuable  “Ecclesiastical 
Library.” 
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The  Modern  Judea  Com/pared  with  Ancient  Prophecy,  By  tlie  Rev.  James 
Aitken  Wylie.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  366.  London  : W.  Collins, 
Patemoster-row. 

Another  of  Mr.  Collins’s  exceedingly  cheap  books.  366  octavo  pages  for 
Is.  6d. ! There  is  not  only  quantity  but  quality.  Mr.  Wylie  is  a pleasing 
writer,  and  the  topic  a pregnant  one.  We  are  furnished  with  a vivid 
picture  of  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  countries,  an  elucidation  of  prophecy 
as  it  bears  on  these  interesting  localities,  and  some  speculations  on  the 
probable  changes,  moral  and  physical,  which  they  are  yet  destined  to  un- 
dergo. Mr.  Wylie  has  made  a judicious  use  of  all  the  best  authorities 
down  to  the  present  day.  

The  Bdwuer' s Assurance  of  Salvation.  Is  it  Attainable?  By  the  Rev.  W* 
Davis,  Hastings.  18mo,  pp.  vii.,  66.  London  : John  Snow,  Patemoster- 
row.  1851. 

Good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  defective  in  not  exhibiting,  as  attainable,  the 
direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  believer’s  acceptance  with  God.  The 
author  complains  of  those  who  preach  only  “half  the  Gospel,”  and  then 
does  not  set  a much  better  example.  He  confines  his  remarks,  which  are 
most  excellent,  to  what  is  properly  termed  the  witness  of  our  own  spirit. 

The  Mother's  Recompense;  a Sequel  to  “Home  Influence.”  By  Grace 
Aguilar.  London  : Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  interesting  tale  is  likely  to  meet  with  a hearty  welcome  from  the  ad- 
mirei-s  of  its  predecessor,  “ Home  Influence.”  Alas  ! the  young  and  gifted 
authoress  is  no  more.  She  is  beyond  human  praise  or  censure  ; yet  the 
book  wiU  command  and  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who,  approving  this 
kind  of  literature,  and  adopting  this  mode  of  conveying  moral  lessons  to 
those  whom  they  love,  naturally  desire  to  find  its  purest  and  most  efficient 
specimens.  The  spirit,  tone,  and  sentiment  of  the  volume  are  unexception- 
able, and  the  story  is  told  charmingly. 

Geological  Confirmations  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture,  drawn  from  the  “Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Greation,”  with  a Refutation  of  the  Theory  of 
Creation  and  Moral  Principles  Contained  in  that  Publication.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Carlile,  Missionary,  Jamaica.  Glasgow  : Blackie  and  Co. 

This  book  is  not  so  formidable  in  size  as  the  title  might  suggest.  It  is  a 
series  of  clever,  pungent  letters,  originally  published  in  the  Cornwall 
Chronicle,  Jamaica.  The  author  plays  havoc  with  that  smart  absurdity, 
the  “Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.” 

Our  State  Church.  London : The  Anti-State  Church  Association,  4, 
Crescent,  Blackfriars  ; B.  L.  Green,  Patemoster-row. 

The  Anti-State  Church  Association  is  carrying  on  the  war  with  increased 
vigour  and  energy.  As  would  be  seen  by  our  last  number,  the  Committee 
have  resolved  upon  a more  free  use  of  the  Press  in  the  controversy.  This 
is  the  first  publication  resulting  from  that  decision.  It  contains  six  ably 
written  papers  on  the  State  Church  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  The  statistics  it  supplies  relative  to  the  funds  of  those  establish- 
ments, and  the  moral  results  they  severally  accomplish,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  who  desires  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  question. 
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JUS  DIVINUM— THE  LAW  OF  LIBERTY. 


To  man.  it  lias  always  seemed  that  “ the  former  days  were  better  than 
these.”  It  is  his  morbid  dissatisfaction  with  the  .present  (a  dissatis- 
faction, however,  implanted  by  the  Creator  for  wise  and  noble  ends), 
which  propels  his  mind  now  into  the  future,  but  at  times  also  into  the 
past ; leads  him  to  people  both  with  the  creations  of  a warm  imagina- 
tion, and  then  to  dream  that  the  brilliant  phantasy  is  a reality.  But 
the  obscurity  in  which  remote  times  and  events  are  enwrajiped,  ma- 
terially helps  this  delusion.  In  the  world  of  mind,  as  in  the  world  of 
matter,  some  objects  are  viewed  best  from  a distance.  The  fine  out- 
line only  is  distinguished ; and,  instead  of  the  warts  and  wrinkles 
which  a closer  inspection  would  discover,  the  spectator  is  at  liberty  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  a thousand  charms.  As  a distant  mountain 
appears  to  touch  the  sky,  so  our  remote  ancestors  seem  to  have  been 
all  heroes  and  heroines,  wandering  in  Elysian  fields,  and  the  neigh- 
bom^  and  companions  of  the  gods  themselves. 

But  has  there  been  then,  it  will  be  asked,  no  golden  age  ? No  illus- 
trious epoch  breaking  off  from  the  monotonous  circle  of  human  exist- 
ence, and,  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past,  standing  out  a luminous 
point,  in  whose  bright  beams  the  sickened  soul  may  bathe,  and  from 
which  some  ray  of  hope  may  be  reflected  on  the  future  ? The  sacred 
Scriptm’es  present  us  with  two  such  periods  ; one  which  ushered  the 
first  Adam  into  the  world,  another  which  followed  the  departure  of 
the  second  Adam  from  the  world.  In  the  records  of  the  Primitive 
Chm'ch,  the  mind  may  freely  expatiate,  assured  that  its  brightest 
visions  will  hardly  exceed  the  truth,  and  that  its  keenest  researches  will 
not  end  in  disappointment.  For  then  God  and  men  dwelt  together  ; 
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and  it  seemed  as  though  men  were  lifted  up  to  God,  rather  than  that 
God  had  come  down  among  men.  The  gem  of  heavenly  water  found 
for  once  a setting  which  did  not  dim  its  lustre  ; and  the  church,  faith- 
ful to  her  high  mission,  stood  forth,  according  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  prophecy,  “ fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners.” 

To  pass  from  contemporary  scenes  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
church,  is  like  passing  from  the  midst  of  a modern  assembly,  pro- 
longed until  the  sun  has  again  commenced  his  journey  towards  the  zenith, 
into  the  balmy  air  of  a rural  neighbourhood.  The  artificial  lights  and 
mimic  splendours  of  the  one  scene, — the  orient  sun,  and  the  thousand 
flowers,  bathed  in  dew  and  opening  their  blushmg  beauties  to  kiss  the 
welcome  day,  in  the  other  ; the  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  simulated 
activity,  or  morbid  exhaustion  of  the  former,  and  the  virgin  energies, 
working  resistlessly,  yet  with  the  air  of  a profound  repose,  in  the 
latter, — remind  us,  in  the  one  case,  that  we  gaze  on  the  works  of  man, 
convince  us,  in  the  other,  that  we  “ see  God  face  to  face.” 

But  our  object  is  to  point  out  a special  reason  which  exists  for 
studying  the  records  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Pleasing  as  a picture, 
animating  as  a representation  of  what  man  has  been,  may  again  be, 
and  ultimately  must  be,  that  church  is  something  more  than  aU  this. 
And  it  is  all  this,  that  our  attention  may  be  efiectually  secured  to  that 
something  more.  It  is  a vrorking  model,  continued  and  set  in  motion 
by  God  himself,  for  succeeding  ages  to  study  and  to  copy.  Its  prece- 
dents supply  the  common  law  which  binds  Christian  churches  through 
all  time.  It  was  the  rehearsal  of  a drama,  in  a part  of  whose  unfolding 
plot  we  are  called  ourselves  to  be  actors.  We  crave  the  attention  of 
the  reader  while  we  attempt  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once,  that  we  differ  from  those  who  hold  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  no  authoritative  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  church  government. 

It  is  customary  to  allege,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  unimport- 
ance of  that  question.  That  it  is  not  a question  of  the  first  import- 
ance, is  true  ; but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  it  is  of  no, 
nor  even  that  it  is  of  small,  importance.  If  it  appears  little  when 
placed  beside  such  truths  as  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  the 
importance  of  holiness,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  inconceivable 
magnitude  of  those  truths,  and  not  of  its  own  intrinsic  littleness.  An 
Alp  appears  small  beside  an  Himalay,  and  the  earth  itself  beside  the 
sun  ] but  who  would  say  that  they  are,  therefore,  of  small  importance 
in  the  economy  of  nature  1 And  though  this  question,  in  relation  to 
some  others  in  the  Christian  scheme,  were  but  as  a twinkling  star  or 
a little  hillock,  yet  the  star  and  the  hillock  have  both  their  ends  to 
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serve,  and  may  be  as  worthy  to  occupy  the  Divine  counsels,  and  to  be 
regulated  by  Divine  wisdom,  as  is  the  smallest  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  the  most  insignificant-looking  star  that  gleams  in 
space. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  those  truths 
whose  sublime  magnitude  distances  aU  comparison,  that  this  question 
should  be  pronounced  even  a secondary  one.  In  every  other  relation, 
it  is  of  primary  concernment.  More  than  this,  it  shares  the  impor- 
tance of  those  cardinal  truths  themselves;  for  the  testimony  of  history 
is  emphatic,  that  erroneous  views  on  this  question  have  been  too  gene- 
rally connected  (and  oftener,  perhaps,  as  the  cause  than  as  the  conse- 
quence) with  erroneous  views  on  matters  of  vital  doctrine.  Let  any 
one  reflect,  for  example,  on  the  immense  superstructure  of  false  teach- 
ing which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  continued  to  rear  on  one  point  of 
her  ecclesiastical  polity, — ^the  priesthood  of  the  clergy. 

Considering  this  ; considering,  too,  that  the  science  of  government, 
instead  of  being,  as  this  argument  would  seem  to  imply,  the  simplest, 
is  in  reality  the  most  intricate  and  perplexing  of  all  sciences  ; con- 
sidering further,  the  peculiar  perils  to  which  ecclesiastical  government 
is  liable,  from  the  character  of  the  governed,  from  the  terrific  sanctions 
it  has  at  command,  and  from  the  facilities  it  hence  afibrds  for  gratifying 
that  lust  of  dominion  which  Christianity,  alas  ! does  not  always  efiec- 
tually  subdue  : viewing  these  things  in  combination,  and  remembering, 
too,  that  the  mechanism,  so  intricate,  so  liable  to  go  wrong,  and  pos- 
sessing no  guarantee  in  the  infallibility  of  its  workers  that  it  shall  not 
go  wrong,  is  instituted  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  lifting  up  of  this 
earth  of  ours  to  heaven,  it  will  surely  be  seen,  not  that  the  question  of 
church  government  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  beneath  Inspiration,  but  that 
a reasonable  and  strong  surprise  would  have  been  felt  had  such  a 
question  found  no  place  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  alleged  again,  however,  that,  admitting  its  importance,  it  is 
better  for  Christian  churches  themselves  that  they  should  not  be  bound 
on  this  subject  by  the  Scriptures,  but  should  be  at  liberty  to  change  or 
modify  their  institutions  as  circumstances  render  expedient.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  not  being  bound  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Scriptures  ? If  only  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
have  imposed  upon  us  a rigid  and  inflexible  system  like  that  which  the 
J ews  were  not  able  to  bear,  we  agree  that  it  is  not.  But  if  it  is  meant 
that  nothing  should  be  bound,  then  we  demur.  That  diversity  of 
human  wants  which  is  appealed  to,  will  not  justify  so  comprehensive  a 
conclusion  as  this.  For,  if  there  is  much  diversity  in  human  nature, 
there  is  also  much  wriiformity.  The  uniformity  is  in  essentials ; the 
diversity  only  in  accidents.  If  the  church  should  vary  because  man 
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Varies,  should  she  not  also  be  uniform,  because,  and  so  far  as,  he  is 
uniform  ? 

Conceive  to  what  this  principle  would  lead,  if  fairly  carried  out. 
Once  admit  that  the  otily  rule  of  procedure  is  expediency,  that  circum- 
stances will  justify  any  change,  however  radical,  and  that  of  these  cir- 
cumstances churches  are  themselves  the  sole  judges  ; and  what  regions 
of  extravagance  and  folly  would  not  those  churches  rush  into,  and 
vindicate  to  themselves?  Deprived  of  chart  or  compass,  and  with- 
out a friendly  star  to  direct  their  course,  the  pilots  of  the  church, 
unless  they  were  infallible,  would  be  more  likely  to  go  wrong  than 
right,  and  would  inevitably  run  upon  destruction.  Each  church 
assuming  the  right  to  differ  radically  from  its  neighbours,  the  whole 
would  become  a variegated  patchwork,  through  which  no  common 
resemblance  could  be  traced  j ^^a  tesselated  pavement,  w'ithout  cement. 
On  Christians  themselves  the  effect  would  be  that  of  a second  Babel ; 

their  language  would  be  confounded,  and  they  would  not  understand 
one  another’s  speech.” 

But  a fatal  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  Scriptures  themselves  j the  fact  being,  that  directions  on  this 
subject  are  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  Not  formal  and  syste- 
matic directions  it  is  true,  because  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  give  such  j but  such  as  those  writers  are  accustomed  to  give 
on  every  other  subject.  And,  if  given,  for  what  other  purpose  than,  in 
some  sense, — ^we  do  not  at  present  say  what  that  sense  is, — ^to  direct  1 

Conceiving  that  the  opposite  of  wrong  must  necessarily  be  right, 
men  have  passed  from  this  extreme  to  another,  which  is,  perhaps, 
equally  remote  from  the  truth.  It  has  been  contended,  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  a 'perfect  'model  of  church  government,  to  every 
part  of  which  our  obedience  is  due,  and  to  which  we  may  not  presume 
to  add  anything  of  our  own. 

In  support  of  this  view,  we  are  referred  to  the  J ewish  dispensation, 
in  connection  with  which,  it  is  said,  such  a perfect  model  existed. 
This  is  true ; but  the  question  arises.  Are  the  cases  so  far  alike  as  to 
warrant  an  inference  from  one  to  the  other  ? That  is,  do  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  a perfect  model  appropriate  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  exist  also  in  connection  with  the  Christian  ? The  J ewish 
dispensation,  for  example,  was  'national.  Its  institutions  were  intended 
for  a particular  people,  and  were  available  only  after  incorporation 
with  that  people.  Here  a uniformity  of  observance  was  as  prac- 
ticable as  it  was  desirable.  Again,  that  dispensation  was  typical.  All 
its  institutions  contemplated  sometliing  beyond  immediate  edification  ; 
and  that  the  correspondence  of  anti-type  and  type  might  appear,  an 
exact  conformity  was  indispensable.  The  slightest  variation  would 
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have  been  like  altering  the  letter  of  a finger-post.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say,  that  these  marks  do  not  characterise  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion ; they  are,  in  fact,  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  its  most  pro- 
minent features. 

This  hypothesis  is  open  to  the  objection,  that  it  makes  the  inti- 
mations of  the  New  Testament  altogether  insuffideifht  for  the  purpose 
they  contemplate ; for  no  such  thing  as  a perfect  model  can  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  Many  topics  of  great  importance  have  been 
only  cursorily  alluded  to,  and  many  others  entirely  passed  over. 
Respecting  the  two  rites  included  in  the  Christian  system,  to  adduce 
a single  instance,  our  information  is  as  meagre  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived; and  yet,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  system, 
this  is  a subject  on  which  we  should  expect  the  most  precise  and 
copious  information.  But  let  any  one  make  the  experiment  for 
himself.  Taking  up  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  let  him  attempt  to  con- 
struct from  them  a full  and  consistent  model ; and,  unless  blinded  by 
previous  attachment  to  a system,  he  will  soon  perceive  on  what  a 
Sisyphean  task  he  has  adventured.  The  corner-stones  are  there  ; the 
great  outlines  of  a polity  he  will  discover  easily  enough  ; but  that  is 
all,  and  a voice  as  intelligible  as  that  which  forbade  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  call  upon  him  *to  desist;  for  the 
omissions  of  which  we  are  speaking  do,  in  fact,  contain  a voice  of  God 
to  us.  Those  omissions  could  not  be  unintentional;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  they  were  designed  not  only  to  teach  us  what  the 
will  of  God  is  on  this  subject,  but  also  to  secure  that  that  will 
should  be  complied  with. 

If  the  omissions  of  the  New  Testament  are  opposed  to  this  theory, 
many  things  which  are  inserted  are  also  equally  at  variance  with  it. 
Apostolical  precepts  and  precedents  often  originated  in  peculiar  social 
customs,  in  anterior  religious  observances,  or  in  extraordinary  con- 
ditions of  society,  or  of  the  church  itself.  And  yet,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  things  so  originating  are  duties  of  necessary  and 
unchanging  obligation.  The  attempt  thus  to  perpetuate  them,  sub- 
ordinates the  great  object  of  Christian  association,  edification,  to  a 
thousand  friddling  details ; gives  to  means  an  importance  apart  from 
the  end  proposed,  making  the  observance  of  means  itself  an  end  ; and 
converts  the  church  of  Christ  into  a huge  black-letter  volume,  a re- 
pository of  antiquities,  more  valuable  for  show  than  for  use,  assimilating 
it  to  the  venerable  obscurities  of  jurisprudence  and  the  impressive 
ceremonial  of  Lord  Mayor’s  Lay. 

In  truth,  this  theory,  however  tenaciously  held  as  a theory,  is 
invariably  abandoned  in  practice.  No  one  ever  did^  because  no  one 
ever  could,  consistently  act  upon  it.  “ The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a 
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man  could  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that 
he  can  wrap  himself  in  it.”  Let  not  our  readers  suppose,  however, 
that,  because  in  this  respect  inoperative,  it  is,  therefore,  at  least 
harmless.  Powerless  as  a rule  of  government,  it  is  not  powerless  as  a 
breeder  of  strifes  and  divisions.  Its  presence  has  too  often  been  the 
signal  for  events  over  which  an  angel  might  weep.  It  has  nursed  the 
demon  of  bigotry  even  in  gentle  bosoms,  and  torn  the  seamless  robe 
of  Christ  into  a thousand  shreds.  Multiplying  the  number  of  revealed 
truths,  it  multiplies  the  possible  occasions  of  difference  among 
Christians.  Adding  only  such  as  are  obviously  trifling,  it  gives 
acrimony  to  those  differences  when  they  occur ; since  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  evince  more  vehemence  in  contending  for  what  is  small 
than  for  what  is  great,  on  the  principle  of  making  up  the  requisite 
momentum  of  our  arguments,  by  supplying  in  the  velocity  what  is 
wanting  in  the  weight. 

Against  this  theory,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  Methodism 
is  an  eternal  protest  j she  gives  it  the  lie  at  every  step  of  her  history. 
What  the  present  monarchy  of  England  is  to  the  jus  divinvm  of 
kings,  Methodism  is  to  the  jus  divinurri  of  church  government. 

Differing  from  both  the  views  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
we  hold,  however,  that  each  contains  a portion  of  truth.  W^e  believe 
with  the  second,  that  the  New  Testament  prescribes  principles ; we 
believe  with  the  first,  that  it  does  not  prescribe  rules  of  church 
government  j that,  as  in  a parable,  the  imaginary  incidents  are  less 
important  than  the  truth  they  embody,  so  it  is  the  spirit,  and  not  the 
letter,  of  the  New  Testament  legislation  on  this  subject,  that  we  are 
to  consider  j that  the  garb  in  which  a principle  is  presented  to  us, 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  are  accidental ; that  the  principle 
only  is  essential,  and  is  alone  entitled  to  homage.  The  spirit,  and  not 
the  letter, — principles,  not  details, — are  the  symbols  of  our  belief  on 
this  subject. 

The  arguments  which  disprove  the  opinions  already  considered,  also, 
when  viewed  in  combination,  establish  this.  But,  besides  referring 
the  reader  to  those  arguments,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  one  or  two 
other  considerations. 

A presumption  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject  is  afforded  by 
the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the  Christian  system.  If,  unlike  aU  the 
other  religions  in  the  world,  Christianity  does  not  give  precise  rules 
of  life,  but  only  certain  great  principles  which  men  are  to  apply  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  faithflil  application  of  which  she  constitutes 
them  responsible  to  Grod,  there  is  a probability  that  a similar  course 
will  be  pursued  Jiere  also.  Especially  when  it  is  considered,  that,  in 
other  respects,  the  course  pursued  in  these  two  cases  is  the  same.  In 
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both,  for  example,  instruction  is  imparted,  first,  preceptivdy ; and, 
secondly,  by  a perfect  eocample  in  which  the  precepts  are  embodied. 
In  both,  also,  those  precepts,  almost  invariably  taking  a concrete 
form,  are  themselves  examples  likewise. 

This  presumption  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
very  peculiarities  which  lead  us  to  conclude,  and  which  are  our  only 
warrant  for  concluding,  that  the  teaching  and  example  of  Our  Lord 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the 
letter,  are  also  characteristic  of  the  exajnple  and  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  in  relation  to  the  government  of  churches.  Those  pecu- 
liarities have  been  stated  thus  : — “ First,  precepts  are  often  appa- 
rently contradictory  to  each  other ; secondly,  they  are  often  such 
that  a literal  compliance  with  them  would  be,  in  many  cases, 
either  impossihh,  or,  at  least,  extravagant  and  irrational;  and, 
thirdly,  this  literal  compliance  would,  in  many  instances,  amount 
to  so  insigni^cant  and  unimportant  a point  of  duty  as  could  not 
be  supposed  deserving  of  a distinct  inculcation  for  its  own  sake.”* 
Now,  of  the  first  kind  is  obviously  the  conduct  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  at  Corinth,  contrasted 
with  his  teaching  that  “ they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of 
the  Gospel,”  <fec.  Of  the  second  description  is  the  fact  (assuming 
for  a moment  the  Congregational  hypothesis),  that  all  believers  in 
one  town  or  city  constituted,  in  Apostolical  times,  one  church  meet- 
ing in  one  place  ; whence  would  follow  the  duty  of  all  the  Christians 
in  London,  for  example,  to  worship  statedly  in  one  church  or  chapel. 
Of  the  third  kind,  are  such  Apostolical  practices  as  the  kiss  of  charity, 
abstinence  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood  ; unction  of  the  sick, 
&c.  Now,  if  these  peculiarities  warrant  a certain  inference  in  one  in- 
stance, do  they  not  warrant,  and  does  not  consistency  require,  that  we 
should  draw  the  same  inference  in  the  other  also  % 

Further  : the  principle  on  which  the  Apostles  proceeded  in  the 
establishment  and  government  of  churches,  was  obviously,  and  in 
marked  confirmation  of  the  view  which  has  been  presented,  adaptation 
to  existing  institutions,  to  social  peculiarities,  to  the  state  of  society 
generally,  and  of  the  churches  themselves.  This  plastic  adaptation  is 
the  more  observable,  because  it  was  accompanied  with  an  unbending 
determination,  a total  recklessness  of  all  considerations  of  expediency, 
in  matters  which  involved  a principle.  Their  inflexibility  in  the  one 
case,  brings  out  into  stronger  relief  their  flexibility  in  the  other. 

The  general  adaptation  of  the  Apostolical  institutions  to  the  then 
existing  condition  of  society,  cannot,  we  think,  be  questioned.  Those 


* Whately's  Essays.  Second  Series.  Fifth  edition,  p.  300. 
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institutions  arose  out  of  contemporaneous  institutions,  and  were  often 
a close  imitation  of  them.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  our  hands  upon  any  Apostolical  institution,  and  say,  “ This 
was  Tie/w  at  the  time  it  was  first  used  by  the  Apostles.  It  had  not  its 
parallel  anywhere  else,  and  would  strike  the  people  of  those  days  as  a 
novelty.”  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  religion 
itself  was  emphatically  new  ; many  of  its  principles  were  utterly 
remote  from,  and,  indeed,  utterly  repugnant  to,  all  that  men  had 
before  known  or  conceived.  How  came  it,  then,  that  a religion  so 
pre-eminently  unique,  contained  not  a single  novelty  in  those  institu- 
tions which  were  designed  to  embody  and  perpetuate  it  % 

This  phenomenon  could  not  be  accidental ; and  the  reason  of  it 
must  have  been  one  of  these  two  : either  the  arrangements  selected 
were  in  themselves  the  very  best,  or  it  was  not  the  object  to  select  that 
which  was  best  in  the  abstract,  but  only  that  which  was  best  under  the 
circumstances.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  former,  few  will  pretend 
surely  that  the  human  institutions  of  that  period  had  attained  to  an 
abstract  perfection ; in  which  case,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  fi^me  our 
political  institutions  after  them  also.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  they 
had  not ; that  succeeding  ages  have  witnessed  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  every  dejjartment  of  government.  Representation,  for  ex- 
ample, that  inimitable  expedient  for  combining  the  freedom  of  popular 
institutions  with  the  compactness  and  decision  necessary  to  efficient 
government,  was  unknown  until  centuries  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  is  a purely  modern  innovation.  If,  however,  the  latter 
alternative  is  embraced,  it  will  follow,  as  the  particular  arrangements 
of  the  Primitive  Church  were  selected  not  for  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, but  for  their  adaptation  to  existing  circumstances,  that  we  are 
not  bound  by  those  arrangements,  except  as  they  are  appropriate  in 
our  own  circumstances  also. 

But  further  : besides  this  general,  there  was  what  we  may  term  a 
specific,  adaptation  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Primitive  Church  ; that 
is,  when  extraordinary  circumstances  arose,  the  general  plan  itself  was 
superseded,  and  a specific  course  of  action  was  adopted.  Our  space, 
already  exhausted,  will  only  allow  us  to  refer*  to  two  examples  of  this. 
One  is  the  conduct  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  already  alluded  to,  in  labour- 
ing with  his  own  hands,  at  Corinth  ; the  other  is  the  case  recorded  in 
Acts  XV.,  where  an  extraordinary  emergency  gave  rise  to  a specific 
regulation,  which  was  obviously  intended  to  be  only  contemporaneous 
with  that  emergency. 

But,  if  this  principle  can  be  shown  to  have  been  that  which  guided 
the  Apostles,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  observe  it  as  we  are  to  observe 
any  other  that  the  New  Testament  contains.  Loyalty  to  the  Apos- 
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ties,  and  to  tlieir  Divine  Head,  will  be  shown  by  an  adherence  to  the 
principle  which  they  recognised  and  acted  upon,  rather  than  by  an 
adherence  merely  to  the  results  of  its  application  in  a particular 
instance. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  view  we  have  presented,  we 
would  enumerate  that  loyalty  to  inspired  authority  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  The  principles  of  the  New  Testament  we  hold  sacred  ; and 
the  faithful  application  of  those  principles  we  believe  to  be  a duty 
incumbent  upon  every  man.  If  we  do  not  allow  a similar  place  in 
our  regards  to  mere  details,  it  is  because  we  believe  they  were  never 
designed  by  the  Redeemer  to  hold  such  a place.  The  legislation  of 
the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  is  a fair  and  symmetrical  struc- 
ture. What  we  have  attempted  to  do  has  been  to  dig  away  the  rub- 
bish which  had  accumulated  around  it,  and  to  take  down  the  human 
additions  to  it ; so  that  it  might  stand  forth  in  its  native  simplicity 
and  majesty  of  proportions,  a mark  for  the  wonder,  and  a copy  for  the 
imitation,  of  all  men. 

This  view  has  further  the  recommendation  of  being  at  once  safe  and 
practicable.  It  is  the  via  media  between  a whirlpool  and  a rack, — 
between  latitudinarian  licence,  and  a stern  and  impracticable  rigidity. 

Last,  though  not  least,  we  love  this  view  for  its  catholicity.  For 
one  of  those  principles  which  it  teaches  us  to  hold  sacred  is,  that 
Christians  should  be  one  ; and  to  this  principle  it  requires  us  to  subor- 
dinate everything  which  is  not  itself  a principle.  Personal  preferences, 
matters  of  opinion,  convictions,  even  strong  convictions,  of  the  expe- 
diency of  certain  courses,  it  not  only  permits,  but  requires  us  to  offer  at 
the  shrine  of  love.  How  different,  alas  ! has  been  our  conduct  too 
often!  We  sacrifice  catholicity  to  anything;  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  is  there  wliich  we  deem  insignificant  enough  to  make  a sacrifice 
of  to  catholicity. 
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The  Arctic  Regions,”  and  “ the  Polar  Seas,”  are  phmses  that  ordina- 
rily inspire  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  most  readers.  They  are  laden 
with  associations  of  extreme  rigour,  icy  sterility,  and  everlasting  deso- 
lation. There  is  dreariness  in  the  very  sight  and  sound  of  them. 
They  strike  an  ungenial  chill  and  stagnation  into  the  soul  that  is 
familiar  with  the  amenities  of  civilisation.  As  Italy  and  Greece  have 
become  to  us  inspiring  symbols  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  en- 
chanting in  scenery,  soft  and  delicious  in  climate,  luxuriant  in  fertility, 
glorious  in  art,  exquisite  in  taste,  and  noble  in  human  culture  ; so  have 
the  terms  employed  to  indicate  the  regions  lying  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  become  painfully  suggestive  of  excessive  baldness,  barrenness, 
and  dearth ; of  loneliness,  silence,  and  isolation  the  most  terrible  and 
profound ; and  of  bleak  exposure,  intense  suffering,  perpetual  peril, 
and  appalling  privation. 

But  here,  where  nature  exposes  her  most  forbidding  nakedness,  man 
has  most  richly  illustrated  the  strength  of  his  character,  and  the 
resources  of  his  skill.  The  wellnigh  insuperable  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties which  he  has  been  compelled  to  encounter  in  navigating  these 
northern  seas,  has  stimulated  his  enterprise  and  courage  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  intrepidity.  The  bitter  inhospitalities  and  inclemencies  of 
realms  doomed  to  the  reign  of  an  eternal  winter,  have  brought  out 
some  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  human  patience  and  endurance  to  be 
found  in  the  calendar  of  fame.  Undeterred  by  danger,  and  undis- 
mayed by  repeated  repulses  and  di.sappointments,  a succession  of  brave 
spirits  have  continued  from  age  to  age  to  prosecute  the  same  unpro- 
mising path  of  Arctic  discovery.  In  these  hazardous  enterprises,  they 
have  been  prompted  sometimes  by  motives  of  cupidity,  and  at  others 
by  ardent  love  of  geographical  investigation.  But  where  the  more 
mercenary  impulses,  derived  from  a desire  of  gain,  have  failed,  a quick- 
ened thirst  for  scientific  knowledge  has  always  arisen  to  supply  its 
place.  When  a great  people  has  fully  set  its  heart  upon  the  realisation 
of  any  project  that  promises  to  minister  to  its  honour,  its  commerce, 
its  opulence,  or  its  greatness,  or  that  is  calculated  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  universal  humanity,  it  is  seldom  that  the  pursuit  is 
relinquished  or  intermitted  while  the  smallest  possibility  of  success 
remains.  Bold  adventurers,  imbibing  the  hopes  and  fulfilling  the  be- 

* Voyage  of  the  Prince  A Ihert  in  search  of  Sir  J ohn  Franklin  ; a Narrative  of  Every- 
day Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  P.  Snow.  London  : Longman  and  Co. 
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tests  of  their  country  and  age,  will  never  be  wanting  for  this  purpose. 
Though  often  baffled  and  repulsed,  the  undertaking  will  ever  be 
renewed.  However  jealously  nature  may  engarrison  and  guard  her 
mysteries,  man,  her  sovereign,  will  eventually  compel  her  to  yield  them 
up  as  the  trophies  of  his  indomitable  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  exploration  and  conquest  of  the  earth,  all  difficulties  must  fall 
before  him.  No  barriers,  however  ancient  or  gigantic,  can  effectually 
arrest  his  progress.  Every  terrestrial  pathway  will  at  length  be  tra- 
versed by  his  adventurous  feet.  His  inquisitive  mind  will  know  no 
rest  until  it  has  plucked  the  last  secret  from  the  riven  bosom  of  na- 
ture. Her  ponderous  portals  are,  one  by  one,  opening  at  his  bidding. 
He  scales  the  summits,  or  perforates  the  sides,  of  her  “ everlasting 
hills he  floats  alike  across  her  stormiest  and  her  smoothest  seas ; he 
ransacks  the  exhaustless  treasures  that  line  her  wealthy  caverns  ; he 
hurls  dowTi  her  mightiest  bulwarks,  bridges  over  her  yawning  chasms, 
battles  with  her  fiercest  moods,  faces  her  austerest  aspects,  endures  her 
angriest  menaces,  and  peoples  her  most  dismal  solitudes. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  have  more  famous  achievements  been  thus 
accomplished,  than  in  the  ice-barred  regions  of  the  far  north.  The 
stirring  chronicles  of  Arctic  discovery  are  full  of  the  rarest  examples 
of  heroism,  fortitude,  and  sublime  daring.  And  though  the  fruits  of 
these  perilous  and  costly  enterprises  have  been  scanty  in  the  extreme, 
yet  the  zeal  that  animated  and  sustained  the  conductors  of  them 
through  a series  of  centuries,  burns  at  present  with  greater  intensity 
than  at  any  former  era.  Besides  which,  an  adventitious  and  tragical 
interest  has  lately  gathered  about  these  outlying  positions  of  the  habit- 
able world,  arising  from  the  mystery  that  overhangs  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  comrades.  How  suddenly  changed  in  significance 
are  those  descriptive  terms  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paper  ! Instead  of  being  any  longer  repulsive  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  “ Polar  Seas”  are  now  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  a 
large  part  of  the  civilised  world.  Many  a bedewed  and  anxious  eye  is 
ever  casting  its  hopeful  or  despairing  glances  in  that  direction,  and 
eagerly  catching  up  every  scrap  of  intelligence  respecting  the  missing 
expedition.  Many  a yearning,  bleeding  heart  turns  thitherward  with 
its  fond  remembrances,  its  prayers  of  agony,  and  its  perishing  hopes. 
Humanity  has  now  a deeper  stake  at  issue  in  all  the  movements 
taking  place  in  the  solitudes  of  that  northern  wilderness.  Friendship 
starts  and  thrills  at  the  mere  breathing  of  cold  names,  that  could  once 
be  pronounced  without  stirring  a ripple  of  emotion.  Affection,  map- 
ping on  the  tablets  of  its  heart  the  rugged  outlines  of  those  icy  mazes, 
is  ever  wandering  forth,  in  loneliness  of  grief,  and  striving  to  discover 
some  imaginary  traces  of  the  lost  ones.  A solemn  interest  has  been 
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awakened  among  all  classes  on  their  behalf ; and  noble  examples  of 
munificence  and  self-devotion  have  been  displayed  in  the  vigUant 
search  that  has  now  for  three  years  been  instituted  for  the  unhappy 
fiigitives.  It  was  a great  spectacle,  to  behold  men,  instigated  chiefly 
by  prospective  rewards,  braving  incredible  hardships  and  sufiferings,  in 
quest  of  new  channels  for  commerce,  and  fresh  facilities  for  human 
intercourse  ; it  was  greater  still,  after  the  extinction  of  all  hopes  of 
gain  from  their  discoveries,  to  see  them  still  prosecuting  the  same 
enterprise,  with  undiminished  zest,  simply  to  make  some  trifling  con- 
tributions to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge  ; but  it  is  greatest  of  all 
to  witness  fleets  of  vessels,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  freighted  with 
bold  and  generous  hearts,  sailing  forth,  from  season  to  season,  on  such 
a noble  mission  of  humanity  and  mercy. 

The  question  of  a sea  communication  with  India  and  China  by  the 
north,  has  been  agitated  for  at  least  three  hundred  and  flfty  years ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sacrifices  made  during  that  pro- 
tracted period,  no  satisfactory  solution  has  hitherto  been  found. 
Three  different  routes  have,  at  various  times,  been  suggested  ; namely, 
by  the  north-east,  the  north-west,  and  across  the  Pole.  The  voyages 
imdertaken  in  search  of  the  north-east  passage  by  the  different  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe  have  amounted  to  twelve,  besides  numerous 
partial  attempts  by  the  Russians  j and,  though  all  of  them  have  failed 
in  their  primary  object,  they  have  been  productive  of  many  collateral 
advantages.  As  it  has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  that,  even  sup- 
posing a passage  to  China  in  this  direction  really  to  exist,  a vessel 
would  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  ice  in  less  than  eight  or  ten  years, 
the  project  has  been  abandoned  as  practically  worthless. 

The  notion  of  steering  to  India  by  the  north-west  was  suggested 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  John  Vaz  Costa  Cor- 
tereal,  who  performed  a voyage  to  Newfoundland  about  1463-4 ; or, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  by  John  Cabot,  who  attempted 
the  navigation  in  1497.  The  principal  subsequent  discoveries  were 
made  by  Davis,  who  explored  these  regions  in  the  years  1585-6  and 
1587-8 ; by  Hudson,  in  1610;  and  by  Baffin,  in  1616.  All  the 
expeditions,  amounting  to  nearly  thirty,  that  have  since  been  sent  to 
the  inhospitable  spots  discovered  and  named  by  these  distinguished 
men,  have  done  little  more  than  corroborate  the  results  of  their 
researches,  and  prove  the  impracticability  of  the  conjectui*ed  route. 
Lieutenant  Parry  was  sent,  in  1819,  to  explore  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  again,  in  1821,  to  endeavour  to  reach  some  part  of  the  American 
Continent,  through  Hudson’s  Strait,  with  a view  of  discovering  a 
westward  passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
same  indefatigable  navigator  sailed  a third  time,  in  1824,  when  the 
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Fury  was  wrecked  in  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  Although  frustrated 
hitherto  in  the  main  object  of  these  undertakings,  the  expenditure 
has  not  been  altogether  lost.  No  inconsiderable  advantages  have 
accrued  to  our  country  from  the  establishment  of  the  Davis’  Straits’ 
whale-fishery  and  the  trade  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

^ The  scheme  of  a trans-polar  route  appears  to  have  originated  with 

Robert  Thome,  a Bristol  merchant,  as  early  as  the  year  1527  ; and 
was  fostered  by  a prevalent  but  chimerical  idea,  that  the  sea  around 
the  Pole  was  open  and  unencumbered  with  ice.  An  expedition, 
consisting  of  two  ships,  was  sent  out  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  very  unsatisfactorily  recorded.  After  this  voyage, 
Barentz,  Heemskerke,  and  Ryp  attempted  the  navigation  in  1596 ; 
Hudson,  in  1607  ; Poole,  in  1610-11  ; Baffin  and  Fotherby,  in  1615  ; 
Phipps,  in  1773  ; Buchan  and  Franklin,  in  1818  ; and  Parry,  in  1827. 
The  highest  latitude  attained  by  any  of  these  navigators  did  not,  it 
appears,  exceed  81  degrees. 

Besides  these,  a variety  of  expeditions  have,  at  different  dates,  been 
undertaken  to  search  the  northern  coasts  of  America  impinging  upon 
the  Arctic  Seas.  These  have  been  conducted,  among  others,  by  Dr. 
PJchardson,  Lieutenant  Buck,  Captain  Ross,  Dease  and  Simpson,  two 
officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Dr.  John  Rae,  and  Captain 
John  Franklin. 

The  last  Polar  discovery  armament,  consisting  of  two  ships,  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  left  our  shores  in  May,  1845,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  was  required  by  his  instructions,  after  pass- 
ing through  Barrow  Strait,  to  proceed  in  a south-western  course 
^towards  Behring  Strait,  leading  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  vessels 
were  seen,  sixty-eight  days  after  their  departure  from  England, 
moored  to  an  iceberg  in  the  middle  of  Baffin  Bay ; since  which,  no 
authentic  tidings  have  been  heard  of  them.  As  they  were  amply 
provisioned  for  three  years,  and  as  the  isolation  of  their  position  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  transmitting  any  speedy  intelligence  of  their 
movements,  no  anxiety  concerning  their  fate  was  felt  for  three  years. 
Since  the  expiration  of  that  period,  however,  numerous  attempts  have 
been  annually  made  to  succour  and  rescue  the  lost  navigators.  The 
past  year  has  been  especially  distinguished  in  this  respect.  Besides 
the  Government  expeditions  proceeding  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific, 
and  others  from  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  no  fewer  than  eleven 
vessels,  engaged  in  this  philanthropic  enterprise,  met  in  the  Arctic 
waters  diuing  the  past  season.  These  ships  sailed  under  divers 
-auspices.  But  to  none,  perhaps,  will  a more  vivid  interest  attach 
than  to  the  Prince  Albert,  a schooner  specially  equipped  and  sent 
out  by  Lady  Franklin  herself,  and  designed  to  search  the  shores  of 
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Prince  Regent  Inlet.  With  the  exception  of  about  <£1,500,  arising 
from  the  donations  of  sympathising  friends,  the  entire  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  her  ladyship  ; to  meet  which,  she  sold  out  of  the  funds  all 
the  property  that  she  could  legally  touch.  The  command  was  in- 
trusted to  Captain  Forsyth,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  nobly  volunteered 
his  gratuitous  services  for  the  occasion. 

A considerable  amount  of  attractive  information  respecting  these 
simultaneous  expeditions  has  been  presented  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  a work  now  lying  before  us.  The  author  is  a gentle- 
man who,  from  purely  disinterested  motives,  accompanied  the  vessel 
in  a semi-oflS.cial  capacity.  He  left  America,  at  three  days’  notice, 
expressly  to  join  the  supplemental  expedition  going  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Lady  Franklin.  Although  not  professionally  a sailor,  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  diversified 
travel,  and  in  careering  upon  the  back  of  the  proud  billows  of  the 
everlasting  sea.”  “ He  was  never  so  happy  as  in  a gale  of  wind,” 
provided  it  was  “ fair and  propitious  to  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the 
enterprise  to  which  he  had  gratuitously  consecrated  his  time,  toils, 
and  talents.  With  all  the  enthusiasm,  but  without  one  tinge  of  the 
misanthropic  melancholy  of  Childe  Harolde,  he  could  exclaim  : — 

‘‘  And  1 have  loved  thee.  Ocean  ! and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward.  From  a boy 
I wantoned  with  thy  breakers  : they  to  me 
Were  a delight ; and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a terror,  ’twas  a pleasing  fear, 

For  I was  as  it  were  a child  of  thee ; 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, — as  I do  here.” 

Mr.  Snow  appears  to  us  to  have  been  eminently  adapted  for  the 
service  in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  rich  in  all  sailor-like  qualities. 
The  particular  vocation  assigned  him,  was  that  of  leading  one  of  the 
two  great  exploring  parties  into  which  the  ship’s  company  was  to  have 
been  divided  on  reaching  their  destination  in  the  gulf  of  Bosthia. 
This  task,  from  the  impenetrable  state  of  the  ice  in  Prince  Regent 
Inlet,  and  other  circumstances,  he  was  unable  to  perform.  The  vi- 
cissitudes and  tremendous  perils  of  the  voyage,  however,  fully  sufficed 
to  develope  the  masculine  attributes  and  resources  of  his  character. 
The  form  in  which  he  has  given  his  valuable  work  to  the  world,  neces- 
sarily brings  his  own  individuality  continually  and  prominently  before 
the  reader’s  eye  ; and  is  our  justification  and  apology  for  singling  out 
for  commendation,  one  individual  from  a band  of  like-minded  heroes. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Snow  as  a type  of  the  brave,  adven- 
turous spirits  called  forth  by  this  great  enterprise  of  humanity,  and 
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who  are  so  richly  deserving  of  their  country’s  gratitude  and  homage. 
Such  men  are  real  benefactors  of  their  kind.  The  services  of  the  more 
distinguished  among  them  were  unbought  and  unremunerated.  No 
mercenary  considerations  meanly  fed  the  impulses  that  moved  them 
to  the  discharge  of  their  high  duties.  Their  devotion  was  the  off- 
spring of  a nobler  parentage  than  that  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
world’s  labour  springs.  It  discovers  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
hiiman  willinghood.  It  was  an  oblation  presented  upon  the  altar  of 
patriotism  and  friendship,  honourable  alike  to  our  age,  our  country, 
and  especially  to  the  religious  faith  and  feeling  that,  in  many  cases, 
supplied  and  sanctified  it. 

Our  author  is  not  only  a brave,  daring,  intrepid,  and  enthusiastic, 
but  he  is  also  a religious,  man.  His  piety  ever  and  anon  gleams  out 
from  the  scenes  of  icy  desolation  and  menacing  danger  depicted  in 
this  book,  like  sunshine  breaking  from  a long-clouded  winter’s  day. 
Many  of  his  descriptions  are  heightened  in  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
by  the  religious  colouring  reflected  upon  them  from  the  mirror  of  a 
devout  mind.  Amid  the  crash  of  ice-mountains,  and  the  descent  of 
avalanches,  himself  secure  he  felt ; amid  realms  of  barrenness  and 
boundless  solitude,  he  felt  no  loneliness  of  soul ; for  God  was  there. 
He  saw  his  hand,  heard  his  voice,  trembled  beside  his  wonders,  and 
leaned  upon  his  arm,  continually. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  Snow’s  work  is  primarily  and 
ostensibly  a record  of  his  own  personal  achievements  and  observa- 
tions. These  he  gives  with  log-like  precision,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a graphic  force  of  illustration,  that  shows  a hand  not  unused 
to  wield  either  pen  or  pencil.  The  volume  comprises,  however, 
copious  allusions  to  the  movements  of  other  branches  of  the  general 
expedition,  ever  gratefully  recognising  and  rejoicing  in  the  proofs  of 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  sublime  mission.  The  contents  will 
equally  interest  those  who  are  accustomed  to  “ do  business  on  mighty 
waters,”  and  the  less  excited  dwellers  on  dry  land.  We  can  venture 
to  predict,  that  no  healthy  mind — thirsting  for  knowledge,  loving  to 
contemplate  deeds  of  heroism,  or  sympatliising  with  the  errand  of 
the  voyagers — commencing  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating  work,  will 
be  willing  to  close  its  pages  without  completing  it. 

The  Prince  Albert  sailed  from  Aberdeen  on  the  5th  of  June,  1850, 
amidst  the  cheers,  benedictions,  and  adieus  of  an  immense  crowd  that 
lined  the  quays  and  bridges,  and  that  thronged  the  vessel  some  dis- 
tance out  of  harbour.  The  Government  armament,  and  the  schooner 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross,  had  already  preceded  it  by  some  days. 
As  soon  as  the  northern  isles  receded  from  view,  Mr.  Snow,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  multifarious  occupations,  began  to  chronicle  in  detail 
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every  notable  incident  connected  with  the  expedition.  To  some  of  his 
vivid  representations  of  every-day  life  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  vre  will  now 
refer. 

Nothing  worthy  of  especial  remark  occurred  until  after  the  promi- 
nent Greenland  Cape  had  been  rounded.  A succession  of  adverse 
winds  and  gales  thoroughly  tested  the  nautical  calibre  of  the  redoubt- 
able little  vessel,  and  elicited  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the 
living  freight  that  had  entrusted  their  lives  to  its  protection.  Gra- 
dually, indications  of  a rapid  transition  of  climate  thickened  around 
them.  The  soft  vernal  airs  that  had  wafted  them  out  to  sea  were 
exchanged  for  breezes  laden  with  the  icy  spoils  of  the  rigorous  realms 
that  stretched  onwards  to  the  Pole.  On  the  11th  of  June,  several 
enormous  icebergs,  sailing  southwards  like  advanced  heralds,  were 
passed,  and  presently  the  ship  was  on  the  verge  of  a stream  ” or 
oblong  accumulation  of  drift  ice,  extending  for  many  miles.  It  was 
a moment  of  peril,  and  demanded  promptitude  and  energy  of  action. 
After  a brief  consultation  among  the  officers,  it  was  determined  to  run 
through  at  all  hazards.  ' Mr.  Snow  says  : — 

This  being  the  first  ice,  in  any  largo  and  continuous  quantity,  that  we  had  met,  I 
looked  at  it  with  some  curiosity.  The  moment  we  had  entered  the  outer  edge  of  the 
stream,  the  water  became  as  smooth  as  a common  pond  on  shore  ; and  it  was  positively 
a pretty  sight  to  see  that  little  vessel  dodging  in  and  out,  and  threading  her  way 
among  the  numerous  pieces  of  ice  that  beset  her  proper  and  direct  course.  The  ice 
itself  presented  a most  beautiful  appearance,  both  in  colour  and  form,  being  variegated 
in  every  direction.  We  were  soon  in  the  very  thick  of  it ; and,  before  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  from  oxnr  first  taking  it,  we  could  see  no  apparent  means  of  either  going 
on  or  retracing  om:  steps.  But  it  was  well  managed,  and  after  about  an  hour’s  turning 
hither  and  thither,  this  way  and  that,  straight  and  crooked,  we  got  fairly  through, 
and  found  clear  water  beyond.” 

Still  onward,  with  varying  speed,  through  alternate  storm  and  sun- 
sliine.  Now  driven  like  a feather  before  the  gusts  of  hurricanes,  or 
tossed  like  a cork  on  the  bosom  of  a tempest-maddened  sea  j and  anon 
gliding  lazily  along,  as  on  the  surface  of  a tranquil  lake.  Sometimes 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  or  blinded  by  snow-storms  ; and  then, 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  hours,  descrying  the  mountainous  features  of 
the  distant  coast  of  Greenland,  as  they  stood  out  against  the  clear 
sky,  shaping  themselves  to  the  imagination  as  pyramids  hoary  with 
age,  as  lofty  pinnacles  piercing  the  lower  strata  of  clouds,  or  as  the 
tapering  spires  of  some  vast  cathedral.  Navigation  now  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  dangerous.  Incessant  watchfulness  and  self- 
possession  were  needed.  New  impediments  choked  up  the  ocean 
paths.  One  day  a hundred  icebergs  were  counted,  which  were  by 
no  means  pleasant  neighbours,  or  desirable  companionship  on  the 
voyage.  But  the  courage,  daring,  and  prudence  of  the  seamen  were 
equal  to  every  emergency. 
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The  book  abounds  with  the  rough  outlines  of  glorious  picfcurings ; 
some  of  them  awfully  grand  and  sublimely  desolate,  whilst  others 
breathe  an  air  of  exquisite  loveliness  and  serene  repose.  Take  an 
example  of  the  latter  : — 

**  The  evening  of  this  day  was  so  beautiful  that  I could  not  think  of  retiring  below, 
even  after  the  usual  hour  of  so  doing  had  long  passed.  At  midnight  the  sky  was  with- 
out a cloud,  and  not  a breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  glassy  surface  of  the  now  peaceful 
sea ; and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I beheld  the  sim  above  the  horizon  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  of  a more  beautiful  lustre,  to  my  fancy,  than  it  presented  at  any  other 
period.  For  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I took  an  altitude  at  the  moment  of  his  passing 

the  meridian  below  the  Pole I remained  on  deck  some  time  after  this, 

watching  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  enjoying  the  holy  tranquillity  that  reigned  around. 
It  was  now  the  commencement  of  another  Sabbath  mom, — Simday,  the  14th.  All 
nature  appeared  calmed  and  btu*ied  in  a gentle  sleep  ; nor  man  nor  beast  seemed  to 
possess  anything  of  life.  Every  one  on  board,  except  myself, — for  the  helmsman  list- 
lessly reclined  at  his  post,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  dozing  over  the  ship’s  side, 

had  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  below,  or  to  slumber  on  deck,  ready  for  a call  if 
wanted  ; and  I,  therefore,  remained  alone,  to  enjoy  that  heavenly  and  most  splendid 
scene  ; to  commune  with  myself,  and  to  thank  Him  who,  but  yesterday,  was  raging  in 
the  storm,  and  now  appeared  to  smile  softly  in  so  sweet  a midnight  calm.  To  the 
south-east  rose  the  bold  and  lofty  mountains  of  Disco,  and  the  land  about  Merchant’s 
Bay  in  the  Waggat.  Nearer  was  Hare  Island  ; and  further  on,  beyond  it,  could  be 
seen  the  dark  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Crantscon.  Icebergs,  innumerable, 
lay  in  a state  of  the  greatest  repose,  and  added,  by  their  singular  shapes  and  various 
sizes,  to  the  beauty  of  the  entire  picture.  ” 

A few  pages  further  on,  scenes  of  iron-like  nakedness  and  chaotic 
wildness  are  delineated,  that  contrast  fearfully  with  the  rapt  tran- 
quillity of  the  hour,  and  the  spectacle  so  touchingly  described  in  tlie 
above  passage.  At  XJpernavick  there  is  a Danish  settlement,  but  its 
exact  position  was  unknown.  On  nearing  Sanderson’s  Hope,  a boat 
was  sent  off  for  the  shore,  bearing  despatches  for  England.  A tliick 
mizzling  rain  came  on,  that  soon  rendered  every  distant  object  indis- 
tinct. The  gutta-percha  boat,  directed  by  Mr.  Snow,  entered  a deep 
and  narrow  fiord,  bounded  by  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  cliffs, 
and  apparently  terminated  a head  by  dark,  frowning,  precipitous 
rocks,  that  resembled  one  solid  mass  of  iron  stone.  Avalanches  of 
snow  occasionally  fell  with  fearful  force,  and  a noise  that,  in  the  lone- 
liness, sounded  terrific.  The  narrow  ravines  that  yawned  around  them, 
seemed  like  the  entrance  to  Tartarus.  After  pulling  through  these 
awful  regions  for  five  miles,  no  signs  of  the  settlement  could  be  dis- 
covered ; the  ship  was  out  of  view,  and  the  rain  had  become  a thick 
mist.  Still  persevering  in  their  search,  they  at  length  came  upon  a 
deserted  Esquimaux  hut,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  an  island,  appa- 
rently studded  with  structures.  Disappointed  again,  Mr.  Snow 
climbed  a lofty  hill  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  his  sus- 
pense : — 

Arrived  at  the  summit,  I gazed  in  every  direction  with  a hope  of  getting  a sight 
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and  not  yet  cleared  of  their  incumbrance.  I seemed  more  alone  there  than  I remember 
feeling  at  any  other  place.  It  appeared  the  very  extreme  of  solitude.  Far  away 
stretched  the  untrodden  hills ; their  lofty  peaks  covered  from  the  gaze  of  man  by 
immense  bodies  of  snow.  Deep  and  winding  glided  the  now  silent  waters,  darted  into 
recesses,  and  laving  the  base  of  mountains  whither  none  of  human  form  had  probably 
ventured.  Enormous  blocks  of  ice — ^wom,  themselves,  with  age,  and  the  constant 
fretting  of  the  sea — reposed  in  striking  quiet  and  isolation  j the  murmurs  of  the  pent- 
up  wind  in  their  wondrous  caverns,  and  the  sullen  wash  of  the  tidal  wave  upon  their 
base,  alone  being  faintly  audible.  Not  a sound  of  aught  beside  came  upon  my  ear. 
And  thus  I stood,  and  gazed,  alone  upon  that  almost  unknown  spot ; thick  mists,  and 
threatening  shadows  of  the  night,  and  tempest-boding  weather  falling  fast  around  me  j 
and  my  mind  involuntarily  wandering  here,  there,  everywhere  ; but  mostly,  as  if  in 
contrast,  to  a spot  where  all  that  earth  held  dear  to  me  existed. 

1 was  dreaming  then  j but  I was  speedily  awakened  to  reax’ty  by  a sudden  noise, 
like  the  cracking  of  some  mighty  edifice  of  stone,  or  the  bursting  of  several  pieces  of 
ordnance.  Ere  the  sound  of  that  noise  had  vibrated  on  the  air,  a succession  of  reports 
like  the  continued  discharge  of  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  interspersed  with  the  occa- 
sional roar  of  cannon,  followed  quickly  upon  one  another  for  the  space  of  perhaps  two 
minutes  ; when,  suddenly,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  oscillation  of  a moderate-sized 
iceberg  not  far  beneath  my  feet,  in  a line  away  from  the  hill  I was  upon  j and  the 
next  moment  it  tottered,  and,  with  a sidelong  inclination,  cut  its  way  into  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  upon  which  it  had  before  been  reclining.  Roar  upon  roar  pealed  in  echoes 
from  the  mountain  heights  on  every  side  j the  wild  sea-bird  arose  with  fluttering  wings 
and  rapid  flight,  as  it  proceeded  to  a quarter  where  its  quiet  would  be  less  disturbed  ; 
the  heretofore  peaceflil  water  presented  the  appearance  of  a troubled  ocean,  after  a 
fierce  gale  of  wind  ; and,  amid  the  varied  sounds  now  heard,  human  voices  from  the 
boat  came  rising  up  on  high  in  honest  English,  hailing  to  know  if  I had  seen  the 
^tum,’  and  also  whether  I wanted  them  to  join  me.  But  an  instant  had  not  passed 
before  the  mighty  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  which  had  so  suddenly  overturned,  again  pre- 
sented itself  above  the  water.  This  time,  however,  it  bore  a different  shape.  The 
conical  and  rotten  surface  that  had  been  uppermost  was  gone,  and  a smooth  table- 
like plane,  from  which  streamed  numerous  cascades  3.nd  jets  d'eau,  was  now  visible.” 

A.fter  quitting  tlie  precincts  of  the  Danish,  settlement,  which  was  at 
length  discovered,  unmistakeable  proofs  appeared  that  the  vessel  was 
fast  approaching  the  “ Pack.”  Due  preparations  were  accordingly- 
made  for  the  perilous  encounter.  The  “crow’s  nest” — a sort  of  nauti- 
cal observatory-  much  used  in  these  regions,  consisting  of  a light  cask, 
furnished  with  a seat  and  spy-glass — ^was  installed  at  the  mast-head, 
with  customary  honours.  The  deck  was  covered  with  ice-gear, 
arranged  in  the  best  order  for  immediate  and  urgent  use.  The  uni- 
versal bustle  and  solicitude  on  board  announced  that  strange  emer- 
gencies impended.  The  little  bark  was  becoming  fast  encompassed  by 
fields,  floes,  and  hummocks  of  ice.  Huge  bergs  were  bursting  around 
it,  with  reports  like  the  roar  of  heavy  artillery.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
it  was  fairly  “ in  the  ice  \ ” the  appearance  of  which  the  author  thus 
describes  : — 

“ Fancy  before  you  miles  and  miles  of  a tubular  icy  rock,  eight  feet  or  more  solid. 
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thick  throughout,  luibroken,  or  only  by  a single  rent  here  and  there,  not  sufficient  to 
separate  the  piece  itself.  Conceive  this  icy  rock  to  be  in  many  parts  of  a perfectly 
even  surface,  but  in  others  covered  with  what  might  well  be  conceived  as  the  ruins  of 
a mighty  city  suddenly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  remains  jumbled  together 
in  one  confused  mass.  Let  there  be  also  huge  blocks  of  most  fantastic  form  scattered 
about  upon  this  tabular  surface,  and  in  some  places  rising  in  towering  height,  and  in 
k one  apparently  connected  chain,  far,  far  beyond  the  sight.  Take  these  in  your  view, 

and  you  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  was  the  kind  of  ice  presented  to  my  eye  as  I 
gazed  upon  it  from  aloft.  We  had  at  last  come  to  the  part  most  dreaded  by  the  daring 
and  adventurous  whalers.  Melville  Bay,  often  called,  from  its  fearful  character,  the 
'Devil  s Niss,’  was  opening  to  my  view,  and  stretching  away  far  to  the  northward  out 
of  sight.  But  neither  bay,  nor  aught  else,  except  by  knowledge  of  its  position,  could  I 
discover.  Everywhere  was  ice ; and  the  wonder  to  me  was,  how  we  were  to  get  on  at 
all  through  such  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier.  I was  told,  however,  that 
among  the  bergs  some  clear  water  would  be  found  if  we  could  once  get  there ; and  with 
this,  for  the  present,  my  curiosity  had  to  be  contented.” 

Still  proceeding,  ■warily  and  wearily  j the  "vessel,  “ like  a frightened 
hare,  embarrassed  by  the  icy  labyrinths  in  which  it  was  entangled, 
darting  hither  and  thither  in  its  vain  endeavours  to  escape.  At  this 
point  of  the  voyage  they  overtook  the  Felix,  which  thenceforth 
became  a consort  in  the  dangerous  navigation,  whilst  refreshing  and 
cordial  reciprocations  of  hospitality  and  kindness  took  place  between 
the  oflS,cers.  A few  days  after  this  coalition  was  effected,  seven 
whalers  were  passed,  returning  southwards.  They  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  through  the  bay  in  time  for  the  usual  whaling,  on 
account  of  the  massiveness  of  the  ice.  As  they  sailed  by,  the  rigging 
of  every  ship  was  suddenly  manned,  and  a succession  of  glorious, 
sailor-like  hurrahs  saluted  the  two  outward-bound  schooners,  and 
cheered  their  crews  on  their  noble  enterprise.  Ten  days  afterwards. 
Captain  Austin’s  fleet,  and  Captain  Penny’s  two  ships,  together  with  the 
American  expedition,  were  all  discerned,  apparently  arrested  by  the 
ice,  a few  miles  a- head.  More  than  a week  elapsed,  however,  before, 
by  dint  of  sawing,  warping,  and  tracking,  involving  tremendous 
labour,  they  neared  each  other  sufficiently  to  hold  communication. 
We  must  not  linger  with  Mr.  Snow  in  his  exciting  details  of  the 
tedious  voyage  roimd  Melville  Bay,  and  through  the  middle  ice  to 
Lancaster  Sound,  which  would  have  been  much  more  protracted 
had  not  the  Government  steamers  towed  the  Albert  and  the  Felix 
three  hundred  miles  in  their  western  course. 

A copious  account  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  horrible  tidings 
respecting  the  destruction  of  two  ships  and  their  crews  in  the  year 
1846,  picked  up  at  Cape  York,  and  that  excited  the  profoundest 
dismay  and  consternation  throughout  the  whole  exploring  fleet, 
which,  providentially,  was  sailing  in  close  neighbourhood  at  that 
period.  This  disastrous  intelligence  had  been  imparted  to  Adam, 
Sir  J ohn  Ross’s  native  interpreter,  by  the  Esquimaux,  accompanied 
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witli  such  striking  circumstantial  details  as  seemed  at  once  to  invest  it 
with  an  air  of  truth  and  melancholy  reality.  Several  examinations 
were  instituted,  but  nothing  transpired  to  shake  confidence  in  the 
veracity  of  the  tragical  story  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  Cape  was 
again  visited,  and  the  natives  confronted  with  Petersen,  Captain 
Penny’s  Danish  interpreter,  that  the  scandalous  fabrication  was 
detected.  The  only  foundation  for  this  monstrous  fiction  consisted 
in  the  fact,  that  a sailor  belonging  to  the  North  Star,  which  had 
wintered  in  the  adjacent  Sound,  had  fallen  from  a clifi^  and  perished. 

When  about  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Hay,  the  Prince  Albert  dis- 
engaged herself  from  the  steam  convoy  Resolute;  and,  after  three 
rounds  of  parting  cheers,  each  vessel  stood  on  its  divergent  course. 
Befriended  by  a comparatively  clear  sea  and  favourable  breezes,  the 
Albert  had  a rapid  run  up  Lancaster  Sound,  and,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  reached  the  entrance  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  Leopold 
Island  was  recognised  and  hailed  with  rapture.  Penetrating  a for- 
midable belt  of  ice,  a landing  was  effected  on  Wlialer  Point.  The 
provisions  that  had  been  deposited  there,  were  found  untouched,  as 
was  also  the  steam  launch.  Papers  were  found  in  cylinders,  an- 
nouncing that  the  North  Star,  which  had  been  sent  out  with  pro- 
visions to  Sir  James  Ross,  but  which  had  failed  in  tracing  him,  had 
called  there  only  a few  days  before  ; but  no  evidence  appeared  of  the 
spot  having  been  visited  by  Sir  J ohn  Franklin.  A record  of  the  visit 
having  been  left,  the  voyage  was  continued.  This  enterprising  party, 
high  in  hope,  were  now  fairly  on  the  ground  of  their  premeditated 
labours  and  researches  ; and,  from  the  auspicious  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be 
able,  in  a few  days,  to  attain  their  winter  quarters  in  Brentford  Bay. 
In  this  sanguine  anticipation  they  were  doomed  to  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed ; for,  on  arriving  off  Fury  Beach,  their  progress  was 
effectually  arrested  by  a boundless  barrier  of  unbroken  ice.  As,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  mates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  further 
that  season,  the  vessel  was  turned  homewards,  amid  the  bitter  regrets 
of  Mr.  Snow.  The  motives  prompting  to  this  extraordinary  decision 
were  partly  private  ; but  sufficient  may  be  gleaned  from  a variety  of 
passages  in  the  book  to  justify  the  inference,  that  a serious  lack 
of  subordination,  harmony,  and  competency  existed  among  some  of 
tne  inferior  officers, — a state  of  things  that  rendered  Captain  For- 
syth’s position  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  that  might  ultimately 
have  perilled  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

The  intense  devotion  and  abandonment  of  our  author  to  the  bene- 
ficent object  of  the  expedition,  is  continually  manifesting  itself  in  the 
pages  of  his  journal  The  disappointment  and  mortification  of  re- 
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turning  without  having  fulfilled  the  special  mission  assigned,  almost 
broke  his  manly  heart.  Hear  the  responding  wail  of  his  spirit,  in 
the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  description  of  a night-search 
along  the  coast  about  Port  Leopold  : — 

I '^Midnight  upon  the  waters,  in  a solitary  boat,  is,  I have  no  doubt,  a very  pretty 

thing  in  some  parts  of  the  world : Venice  for  instance ; the  silvery  Bay  of  Naples,  too, 
that  ‘dolce  far  niente'  of  the  Neapolitan  ; but,  midnight  upon  the  waters  of  an  Arctic 
sea,  without  the  excitement  of  a whale  chase,  or  the  company  of  another  party,  or  even 
of  your  own  ship,  is  anything  but  pretty.  A few  nights  back  I was  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Melville  Bay,  watching,  with  intense  feelings  of  delight  and  pride,  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  whole  * Searching  Fleet,’  as  the  hour  of  twelve  was  sounded  through 
each  ship.  Now,  I was  alone,  on  a service  which,  though  requiring  care,  attention, 
and  energy,  was  yet  a retrograde  movement.  A check  had  been  given  to  my  san- 
guine expectations  ; instead  of  searching  the  coast  omcards,  I was  examining  it  hach- 
wards.  Then  I looked  forward  expectantly ; trusting,  nay,  half  believing,  good  news 
wotild  await  us  somewhere  at  the  entrance  of  this  part  of  our  labours.  Now,  alas  ! 

a tinge  of  melancholy  saddened  my  thoughts ; the  song  and  the 

lively  talk  of  my  men  had  ceased,  and  nought  was  to  bo  heard  but  the  even-timed 
splash  of  the  oars  as  they  dipped  in  the  water ; the  cold,  too,  seemed  to  have  increased ; 
and  the  wind,  rushing  down  the  steep  declivities  and  ravines,  appeared  to  have  a greater 
and  a sharper  force.  I wrapped  my  great  coat  closer  roimd  me  ; and,  as  my  feet  were 
< getting  numbed,  tried  to  keep  motion  with  the  oars  by  stamping  to  their  time.  A 

cigar  ceased  to  afford  any  luxury  ; daylight,  however,  was  gradually  brightening,  and 
I could  see  more  clearly  on  the  shore.  The  land-ice  had  trended  so  far  in  as  to  permit 
us  rowing  close  along  the  craggy  cliffs.  I looked,  and  looked  again  ; but  still  no  signs, 
no  token  or  mark  which  gave  me  even  a hope  of  its  being  of  use  to  land  and  examine 
it.  Thus,  then,  I was  left  to  my  own  sad  thoughts.  Gloomy  enough,  for  the  time, 
they  were.  Of  self  I had  not  one  idea ; but  those  brave  hearts,  for  whose  existence, 
safety,  and  return  to  their  home,  I would  gladly,  ay,  most  gladly,  have  perilled  life  and 
all — ^where  were  they  ? ” 

Cheer  up,  brave  soul ! thou  shalt  yet  bear  to  thy  fatherland,  and  to 
•sorrowing  friends,  tidings  of  the  first  traces  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  the  lost  ones,  and  shalt  thus  reap  some  satisfaction  for  all 
thy  earnest  toils  ! The  remainder  of  the  narrative,  which,  like  the 
postscript  of  a letter,  contains  the  pith  and  point  of  all,  must  be 
, briefly  told.  Mr.  Snow  obtained  leave  to  visit  Cape  Riley,  near  which 

the  American  ship  Advance  was  seen,  moored  to  an  iceberg  ; and,  at 
the  same  moment,  a signal-post  was  discerned  on  a prominent  point  of 
the  shore.  On  passing  the  vessel,  something  was  dropped  into  his 
ear  about  “ traces  having  been  found.”  Startled  and  stimulated  by 
this  obscure  intelligence,  Mr.  Snow  bounded  towards  the  Cape,  in 
feverish  impatience.  Arriving  at  the  post,  a paper  was  extracted 
from  a cylinder,  which  turned  out  to  be  a certificate  left  by  Captain 
Ommanney,  who  intimated  that  he  had  found  vestiges  of  an  encamp- 
ment. On  searching  eagerly  about,  four  or  five  circles  of  stones  were 
detected,  marking  the  site  of  as  many  tents.  The  ground  was  strewed 
with  beef  bones,  pieces  of  rope  and  canvas,  and  other  relics  o^a  sojourn- 
ing party.  Many  of  these  were  borne  off  in  triumph,  and  have  since 
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been  subjected  to  a rigid  scientific  examination;  tbe  result  of  which  is 
remarkably  confirmatory  of  the  original  impression,  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  encamped  there  for  a season  to  make  magnetic  and  other 
observations  ; whilst  the  circumstance  that  no  record  was  left  of  his 
visit,  may  be  taken  as  indubitable  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  his  enter- 
prise up  to  that  point.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Captain 
Ommanney,  who  was  last  seen  by  the  retreating  Albert  tracking 
the  route  of  the  lost  navigator,  may  have  even  now  gathered  up 
sufficient  iSragments  of  evidence  to  elucidate  his  hitherto  mysterious 
fate. 

Laden  with  this  intelligence,  which,  though  scanty  and  negative, 
served  as  a peg  whereon  to  hang  flagging  hopes,  and  blessed  with 
propitious  gales  and  tides,  the  Albert  accomplished  the  homeward 
voyage  without  impediments  from  the  ice,  and  entered  the  harbour  of 
Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of  October,  without  having  been  once  compelled 
to  cast  anchor  during  a period  of  five  months.  We  believe  the  gallant 
little  craft  is  destined  to  renew  its  northern  adventures  in  the  present 
spring,  in  which  case  we  heartily  invoke  for  it  equal  safety  and  the 
most  complete  success. 


THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  MINISTERIAL 
AUTHORITY.* 


The  Apostolic  Office  being  wholly  sui  generis,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Christian  Pastorate.  The  Apostles  received  their 
commission  immediately  from  Christ,  which  can  be  said  of  no  one  who 
succeeded  them  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  They  never  sus- 
tained the  episcopal  office,  were  not  set  over  any  one  particular  church, 
and  therefore  never  sustained  the  pastoral  character  and  relation. 

Their  mission  was  confined  to  the  simple  enunciation  of  God’s  living 
truth,  the  planting  of  Christian  churches,  and,  as  the  representatives 
of  Christ  on  the  earth,  the  promulgation  of  laws  for  the  internal  go- 
vernment and  order  of  these  corporate  bodies.  That  they  had  power,  t 

in  virtue  of  their  extraordinary  character  and  functions,  to  enforce  | 

and  execute  those  laws,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  question  is. 

Did  they  ever  carry  any  law  into  practical  effect,  independently  of  the 
people  ? Did  they  not  devolve  the  election  of  deacons  on  the  church  1 


* The  Docttine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate.  By  George  Smith,  F.S.A.  8vo,  pp.  124. 
The  Apostle  Paul  and  his  Glorying.  By  Dr.  Melson.  8vo,  pp.  xliv. 
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Did  they  not  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  that  election  ? It  is 
true  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  nations  instructed  the  church  o£ 
Corinth  how  to  proceed  with  the  man  of  incest ; but  to  them  he  left  it 
to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  Why  does  he  tell  them  to  “ set 
^ them  to  judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  church  1 ” Does  he  not 

I make  the  fact  that  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  judge  even  angels,  an 

argument  why  the  people  should  exercise  government  in  the  church  ? 
If  he  himself  was  invested  with  the  power  of  legislation,  he  was  slow 
to  assume  the  executive.  Otherwise,  why  does  he  simply  wish  that 
they  were  cut  off  who  troubled  the  Galatians,  and  not  at  once  perform 
an  act  of  excision  ? When  there  are  those  in  a religious  community 
who  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  they 
have  learned,”  who  is  to  avoid  them  ? The  pastors  only,  or  the  whole 
collective  body  ? These  questions  answer  themselves. 

But  here  is  the  root  of  all  the  error  which  obtains  on  the  subject 
of  ministerial  authority.  After  the  canon  of  Inspired  Truth  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  sacred  college  of  the  Apostles  had  died  out,  there  was 
^ no  more  room  left  for  legislation  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  No  one 

had  power  to  enact  a single  statute,  or  even  to  propose  any  additional 
provision.  The  principles  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
1 in  the  letters  of  his  Apostles  to  the  churches,  included  all  that  was  re- 

I quired  to  regulate  and  preserve  the  order  of  God’s  house.  Every  de- 

viation from  the  statute-book  has  been  a fi*uitftil  source  of  mischief ; 
and  every  attempt  at  legislation  has  been  not  only  an  invasion  of  the 
Saviour’s  prerogative,  but  has  resulted  in  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  people.  Legislation  belongs  neither  to  pastor  nor  to  people. 
The  law  has  been  defined  and  revealed  with  immutable  fixedness. 
How  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  may  be  an  open  question,  and  may 
admit  of  almost  endless  diversity.  Still,  the  law  remains  the  same ; 
and  the  church,  whether  in  its  ministry  or  inits  laity,  has  to  do  only 
with  its  practical  application.  Overlooking  this  simple  fact,  the 
teaching  and  the  writing  of  some  men  are  alike  indistinct  and  crude. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  promise  which  “ secured  to  the 
Apostles  all  the  Divine  inspiration  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their 
arduous  work,  guarantees  to  Christian  ministers  an  efficient  and  per- 
manent illumination,  equal  to  all  their  requirements,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  labour  of  love  j”  that  “ it  was  a very  onerous  task  to  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  a candidate  for  baptism,  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  his 
convictions,  the  certainty  that  he  had  renounced  every  false  hope,  and 
was  looking  to  Christ  alone  for  salvation  ; ” that  the  power  of  “ intro- 
ducing converts  into  the  Church  of  Christ  devolved  on  the  minister  j ” 
that,  “ in  primitive  times,  the  Apostles  were  endowed  with  gifts 
specially  adapted  to  this  essential  branch  of  their  spiritual  work ; ” 
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that  “ whether  unlimited  discretion  to  receive  candidates  should  be 
exercised  solely  by  the  minister,  or  whether  he  shall  be  required  to 
take  counsel  with  the  senior  members,  or  lay  officers  of  his  flock, 
must  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  religious  society  to  which 
he  belongs that  “ the  Apostles  appear  to  have  laboured  to  train  up 
the  members  of  the  church  to  a state  of  maturity,  and  to  provide 
everywhere  for  the  government,  as  well  as  the  instruction,  of  the 
people  ; that  this  was  eflected  in  every  church  by  the  pastors,  who 
were  called  elders,  or  presbyters,  in  regard  of  the  office  itself,  and 
episcopoiy  or  overseers,  in  reference  to  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
them  ; ” that,  as  the  Apostles  “ could  not  personally  superintend  every 
church,  they  appointed  presbyters,  who,  besides  having  to  attend  to 
other  spiritual  duties,  were  charged  with  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.”  That  “ this  was  their  peculiar  office,”  is 
argued  from  the  fact  that  ministers  are  enjoined  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God, — ^the  word  feed  being  inclusive  of  guidance  and 
governing,  as  well  as  of  feeding,  as  is  proved  from  an  ancient 
prophecy  concerning  the  advent  and  official  character  of  Our 
Lord : Thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least 

among  the  princes  of  Juda  ; for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a Gk)vernor 
that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.”  It  is  found — what,  indeed, 
any  schoolboy,  with  a common  Greek  dictionary  in  his  hand, 
might  have  discovered— that  the  word  rendered  rule  ” in  this  pro- 
phetic passage,  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  rendered  feed ; and, 
therefore,  “ it  certainly  is  employed  to  express  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  pastoral  office — ^that,  “ if  no  ruling  power  had  been 
legitimately  connected  with  the  office  of  the  presbyter,  he  could  not 
have  been  exhorted  to  conduct  himself  toward  the  church  as  a good 
shepherd  towards  his  sheep.”*  Was  there  ever  so  much  false  logic 
brought  within  so  small  a space  1 To  what  does  this  language 
amount  % Because  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  founder  of  a new  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  was  invested  with  supreme  legislative  and  regal 
power,  therefore  the  chief  duty  of  his  servants  in  the  ministry  is  to 
govern ! Because  the  Apostles  could  not  overtake  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  churches,  they  appointed  presbyters,  and  devolved 
this  government  on  them  ! Because  the  representatives  of  Christ  on 
the  earth  were  supematurally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  inspiration, 
and  thus  infallibly  guided  in  all  they  did,  all  Christian  ministers  are 
guaranteed  an  efficient  and  permanent  illumination  I Alas  ! if  we 
had  no  other  light  than  what  many  of  them  possess,  we  should  not 
unfrequently  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  greater  difficulty  and 


* The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  pp.  60,  64,  65,  67»  69,  72,  74, 
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deeper  embarrassment.  If  the  Apostles  devolved  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment on  the  presbyters,  were  these  presbyters  at  liberty  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  people  ? The  only  way  to  determine  this  question 
is,  by  an  appeal  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
^ Primitive  Church.  In  the  grand  deliberative  assembly  which  was 

convened  at  Jerusalem  on  the  subject  of  circumcision,  we  find  that 
there  were  present,  not  only  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  the  depu- 
tation from  the  church  at  Antioch,  but  such  a number  of  the  brethren 
as  to  constitute  an  aggregate  multitude  ; and,  when  the  deliberations 
of  that  assembly  came  to  a conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  was  to  be 
given  in  some  embodied  form,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the 
Apostles,  and  elders,  and  the  whole  church.*  Here  the  brethren 
were  associated  with  the  Apostles  and  presbyters,  in  council,  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  action.  The  inspired  Ambassador  of  Heaven  took  no 
more  on  him  than  the  humblest  member  of  the  church.  There  would 
have  been  no  assumption  had  he  claimed  an  independent  judicial 
function ; but  he  deemed  it  better,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the 
^ mind  of  Christ,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  presbyters  and  the  people. 

No  such  independent  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  Christian  pastor. 
He  must  act  in  conformity  with  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Book 
of  the  kingdom.  Nor  are  we  aware  of  a single  case  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  New  Testament  which  would  warrant  him  to  carry  the 
. law  into  effect  without  the  co-operation  of  the  people. 

That  is  nothing  better  than  a piece  of  special  pleading,  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  make  out  that  the  power  possessed  by  the  Apostles  was 
not  limited  to  them.  As  Paul  claimed  “ aU  the  power  requisite  to 
build  up  the  church  as  a building  of  God,”  this  is  “ a power  common 
to  the  Christian  ministry — a power  distinctly  stated  to  be  given,  not 
by  the  church,  but  by  the  Lord  ; not  derived  from  the  people  or  the 
other  Apostles,  but  from  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ.”  t Is  this 
/ the  way  in  which  a learned  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and 

an  unpaid  teacher  of  Christianity,  conducts  his  reasonings  and  argu- 
mentations ? Because  one  man  received  his  commission  immediately 
from  Christ,  and  was  invested  with  functions  which  were  peculiar  to 
his  office,  therefore  the  authority  which  he  possessed  was  a power 
common  to  the  Christian  ministry  ! Or,  because  he  employed  his 
authority  for  edification,  and  not  destruction,  therefore  to  him  alone 
belonged  the  power  of  admitting  or  expelling  members,  and  that  this 
power  is  common  to  the  Christian  ministry  ! A boy  on  the  lowest 
form  at  Eton  would  find  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  fallacy  of  such 

* Acts  XV.,  6,  7,  12,  22 — 2,5. 

+ The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  pp.  76,  77. 
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an  argument.  It  is  a sad  letting  down  of  our  dignity  as  critics  to 
notice  such  trifling.  Reason  from  the  higher  ground  of  the  super- 
natural and  the  extraordinary  to  the  lower  ground  of  what  is  common 
to  all  time,  and  within  the  laws  of  every-day  life  and  action,  and  into 
what  extravagances  and  fallacies  must  we  be  led ! If  we  deny  to 
the  Apostles  their  own  proper  sphere  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  then 
the  most  daring  assumptions  of  the  Romish  Church  should  neither 
startle  nor  surprise  us.  If  the  Christian  minister  possesses  anything 
in  common  with  the  Apostles  beyond  the  office  of  teaching,  then  our 
reading  of  Christ’s  Book  has  been  far  fix>m  right.  Nor  in  this  is  the 
minister  on  an  equality  with  the  Apostle.  The  latter  spoke  as  he 
was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; the  former  is  but  the  human  ex- 
positor of  divinely-received  truth.  The  ground  which  the  Apostles 
occupied  must  be  left  in  their  undivided  possession.  The  Christian 
pastor  must  be  satisfied  to  stand  a Kttle  lower.  Till  he  can  claim  an 
equality  in  office,  he  can  never  enjoy  an  equality  of  power. 

“ There  must,  in  every  body,  be  a head.  And  it  is  certain  that  ministers  cannot  be 
excluded  from  the  government  of  the  church,  without  renouncing  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  equally  sure  that  an  association  of  lay  aristocracy  with  the  ministry,  in  one 
supreme  legislative  body,  has  always  been  dangerous  to  the  character  of  ministers,  and 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  What,  then,  remains  ? Is  the  government  of  the  church 
of  Christ  an  impossibility  ? No — there  is  another  course.  Let  the  ministry  possess 
every  New  Testament  privilege — ^all  the  power  and  influence  necessary  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  pastorate,  in  direct  responsibility  to  their  Divine 
Master ; but  while  these  rights  are  conceded,  let  admission  into  this  ministry,  and 
the  piety  and  fldelity  of  its  members,  be  subject  to  such  restriction,  examination,  and 
trial,  as  shall  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  mind,  and  offer  sufficient  security  against  the 
introduction  or  retention  of  improper  persons  in  its  ranks.  Surely  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  be  careful  as  to  the  character  of  ministers,  to  exercise  a godly  jealousy  in  their 
selection,  and  a land  but  inflexible  fidelity  with  respect  to  their  future  conduct,  than  it 
is  to  invade  the  order  of  God,  and,  presuming  on  the  unfaithfulness  of  all,  to  prevent 
any  from  exercising  those  powers  which  are  essential  to  the  Scriptural  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  office.”* 

Wbo  ever  denied  tbe  validity  of  tbe  Christian  ministry  % And 
where  the  ministry  subsists  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
New  Economy,  who  ever  dreamed  of  stripping  it  of  its  official  autho- 
rity ? Objection  is  taken,  not  to  ministerial  rule,  but  to  its  assump- 
tions, its  putting  on  the  character  of  an  arbitrary  domination.  In 
combating  the  doctrine,  “ that  the  people  are  the  centre  and  seat  of 
all  power,  which  must  necessarily  be  exercised  by  those  to  whom  they 
shall  delegate  it,  and  that  such  deputed  recipients  of  it  shall  hold 
themselves  responsible  to  the  sovereign  people,”  we  are  told  that 

this  sentiment  has  been  strongly  held,  and  is  widely  circulated  j 
that  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  a Scriptural  axiom  ; and  that  the 
consequences  drawn  from  it  have  been  neither  few  nor  small.  A 
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single-minded  Bible-reader  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ask — Where 
is  this  written  ? In  what  part  of  the  Book  of  God  are  we  told,  that 
the  people,  en  masse,  possess  the  exclusive  right  to  ruling  power  ? 
Where  does  Holy  Scripture  inform  us,  that  they  who  feed  and  rule 
the  flock  are  responsible  to  the  sheep  1 We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  Great 
Shepherd ; distinct  intimations  are  repeatedly  found  of  his  supreme 
power,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  Hhe  day  of  the  Lord  but 
I find  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  opinion,  that  aU  ruling  power  in 
the  church  must  be  held  under  responsibility  to  the  people.”*  Who 
ever  said  that  the  exclusive  right  to  the  ruling  power  was  in  the 
people,  or  that  all  ruling  power  in  the  church  must  be  held  under 
responsibility  to  them  ? The  people  have  never  taken  this  ground. 
Then  why,  in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  is  it  said  on  the  other 
side  that  “ the  minister  possesses  the  power  and  the  right  to  rule  the 
church  j”  that  the  power  which  the  Apostle  claimed  was  common  to 
the  Christian  ministry  ; that  “ those  who  fully  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  duties  of  the  ministry  are  held  responsible  for  that  measure  of 
religious  power  which  devolves  on  this  office  : and  through  every 
inferior  grade  the  rule  holds  good,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  consecrated  service,  so  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  ruling  responsi- 
bility j ” that  “ consecrated  labour  gives  rank  and  power ; ” that  mi- 
nisters “ are  to  act  as  men,  entitled,  by  virtue  of  Divine  appointment, 
to  be  over  the  body  in  the  Lord,  and  as  responsible  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  for  the  religious  guidance  and  government  of  the  flock,”  t as  if 
all  power  centred  in  them,  and  the  Christian  people  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  in  the  executive  of  Christ’s  kingdom  ? How  egregiously 
the  Apostles  must  have  erred  in  withdrawing  from  the  election  of  the 
first  deacons,  and  in  devolving  that  election  wholly  on  the  people  1 
What  a grand  mistake  was  it  on  their  part,  to  allow  “ the  heathen” 
to  sit  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  synod  that  was  ever  convened ! 
How  sadly  indicative  of  mental  aberration  was  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  nations,  and  what  a lapsus  pennce  did  he  commit,  when, 
in  writing,  he  instructed  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  put  away  the  man 
of  incest ! 

With  a rare  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  we  are  informed 
that  the  word  rendered  feed,  also  means  to  rule  Granted.  But 
are  all  who  are  employed  in  feeding  the  Wesleyan  Church,  admitted  to 
government  in  that  church  ? Nay,  we  are  told  that  in  proportion  to 
a man’s  consecration  and  service,  should  be  his  rank  and  his  rule.  Is 
this  principle  admitted  ? Then,  how  many  of  the  local  preachers  are 
pre-eminently  devoted  and  active  ! How  far  behind  do  they  leave 
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hundi-eds  on  hundreds  of  the  unsecular  and  stipendiary  ministers  of 
the  Connexion  ! They  are  constantly  nourishing  and  building  up  the 
church  by  earnest  teaching  and  unwearied  labour.  Why  are  they 
excluded  from  all  rule  1 Why  are  the  dark  doors  of  Conference  shut 
upon  them  ? On  what  principle,  or  under  what  pretence,  are  they 
denied  a seat  in  an  assembly  whose  favourite  axiom  is,  that  they  who 
feed  the  church  should  govern  it,  and  whose  composition  is  so  far 
inferior  to  the  great  Christian  Council  at  Jerusalem,  which  included 
not  only  the  elders  as  inferior  to  the  Apostles,  but  the  whole  church  1 
The  Conference  has  to  choose  between  the  horns  of  a dilemma. 
Either  these  local  preachers  feed  the  church,  and  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  a share  in  its  government  ; or,  if  they  are  denied  the 
power  to  rule,  they  should  be  denied  the  power  end  the  freedom  to 
preach. 

But  it  is  argued,  that,  “ if  any  government  is  to  be  maintained  in 
the  church,  supreme,  irresponsible  power  must  be  placed  in  some 
hands  ; that  is,  there  must  be  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal  and  legisla- 
tion, responsible  only  to  Christ,  composed  of  either  ministers,  or  of 
people,  or  of  both.”*  To  incorporate  ministers  and  people  in  one  de- 
liberative, executive  council,  is  looked  upon  as  something  prodigious. 
“ This  demand  seems  most  extraordinary  ; for,  in  whatever  way  this 
court  may  be  constituted,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  embrace  the 
body  of  the  people.  It  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  a selection, — a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  and  respectable  of  the  laity.  And  any 
man  who  will  study  ecclesiastical  history,  will  see  that  this  is  the  pre- 
cise means  by  which  ministerial  assumption  has  ever  gained  ground. 
Wliile  the  ministers  of  Methodism,  for  instance,  stand  alone  respon- 
sible to  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  they  can  obtain  any  dan- 
gerous degree  of  power.  But  let  them  once  pass  the  Rubicon,  and 
associate  with  themselves  an  aristocracy  of  laymen,  and  then  no  one 
can  imagine  the  extent  of  the  peril.”  t WIio  ever  dreamed  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  laymen  as  constituting  the  church  1 The  utter  impossi- 
bility to  embrace  the  body  of  the  people,  is  an  impossibility  only  to 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  see  it  realised.  Hoes  not  Congregationalism 
take  in  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood?  Hoes  not  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  take  in  the  whole  laity  by  representation  ; and 
have  these  lay  representatives  ever  contributed  to  a priestly  domina- 
tion? Either  of  these  methods  is  open  to  the  Wesleyan  body.  Nor 
will  the  people  be  satisfied  till  they  have  a joint  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  church.  Sooner  or  later  this  must  be  conceded  to 
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them.  It  is  a palpable  injustice  to  press  home  the  obligations  arising 
out  of  Christian  fellowship,  while  we  are  guilty  of  trampling  on  the 
claims  and  rights  of  conscience.  Every  man  has  his  rights,  as  well  as 
his  duties ; and,  if  we  enforce  the  latter,  we  must  respect  the  former. 

Great  objection  is  taken  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  equality, — the 
i perfect  equality  of  church  members  : — “ We  are  taught,  as  a first 

principle,  that  all  the  members  of  the  church  are  perfectly  equal ; that 
every  individual  has  the  same  right  to  give  his  judgment  and  his  vote 
on  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  inquiring  penitent,  the  babe  in 
Christ,  the  half-hearted  professor,  the  backslider  in  heart,  the  man 
reproved  and  rebuked  for  delinquency,  together  with  the  spiritually- 
minded,  and  the  father  in  Christ,  all  are  equal  j all  claim  alike  the 
right  to  hear  and  judge.”*  It  is  neither  as  a penitent,  nor  a babe, 
nor  a half-hearted  professor,  nor  a backslider,  nor  a delinquent,  that 
any  man  sits  to  hear  and  judge,  when  the  law  of  Christ’s  kingdom  is 
about  to  be  administered  ; but  as  a member  of  the  church.  If  he  is 
not  qualified  to  sustain  that  relation,  why  was  he  received  into  the 
church  1 Paul  would  have  committed  the  administration  of  law  to 
* thpse  who  were  least  esteemed  in  the  church  I But  Paul  was  an  igno- 

rant man  ; and  the  farther  we  get  away  from  his  teaching  and  prin- 
ciples, the  better. 

What,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Book  on  this  subject  ? 
Taking  the  same  stand-point  as  that  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Apostles,  and  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  their  writings  and  of  the 
Saviour’s  teaching,  we  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

I.  That  the  church  is  a purely  spiritual  institution,  all  whose  pro- 
visions, laws,  and  administrations,  are  of  a corresponding  character, 
whose  only  head  is  Christ ; who,  as  invested  with  supreme  regal  power, 
is  the  one  only  Fountain  of  authority. 

II.  That  his  immediate  representatives  in  his  kingdom  received 

^ their  commission  immediately  from  him,  and  were  clothed  with  attri- 

butes and  powers  which  render  it  impossible  that  they  could  have 
any  successors  in  the  Christian  Church. 

III.  That  it  belonged  to  the  Apostles,  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
inspiration,  rather  to  give  laws  to  the  church,  than  to  carry  those  laws 
into  execution ; and  therefore  they  devolved  the  carrying  of  them  into 
effect  on  each  individual  church,  as  containing  within  itself  all  the 
agency  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  its  own  internal  regulation, 
prosperity,  and  continued  existence. 

IV.  That  the  Apostles  never  sustained  either  the  episcopal,  pres- 
byterial,  or  pastoral  relation  to  any  one  church,  or  collective  number 

* The  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  p.  116. 
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of  churches ; and  therefore  the  Christian  ministry  can  never  be  re> 
garded  as  the  counterpart  of  their  office,  either  in  its  function  or  in 
its  authority. 

V.  That  the  Christian  ministry  is  of  Divine  appointment,  and  re- 
cognises a body  of  men  separated  from  all  that  is  secular  and  earthly, 
and  whose  special  functions  are  to  teach  and  govern  the  church  of 
God  ; and  depending  on  the  church,  in  the  faithful  prosecution  of 
their  duty,  for  an  adequate  and  honourable  support. 

VI.  That  the  authority  of  the  Christian  minister  is  not  legis- 
lative, but  administrative  j that,  as  the  head  of  a Christian  body, 
it  is  his  prerogative  to  expound  the  law  of  Christ,  and  then  to 
dispense  that  law  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  mind  of  God. 

VII.  That,  the  church  being  made  up  of  Christian  people,  and 
the  interests  of  the  people  being  the  end  of  all  its  institutions  and 
laws,  there  is  nothing  affecting  its  own  organic  perfection  or  exist- 
ence, on  which  the  members  have  not  an  undeniable  right,  on  the 
principles  of  the  New  Economy,  to  deliberate  and  give  judgment. 

VIII.  That,  as  in  the  Primitive  Church  no  act  of  administrative 
law  was  ever  carried  into  effect  without  the  sanction  and  co-operation 
of  the  people,  any  attempt  to  exclude  them  now  from  a share  in 
ecclesiastical  rule,  is  a direct  infringement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Saviour’s  kingdom,  and  a violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Each  of  these  propositions  we  believe  to  be  founded  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  we  challenge  any  one  conversant  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  that  Book,  to  contradict  or  refute  them.  They  divide 
the  sovereignty  between  the  Christian  people  and  their  Christian 
rulers.  They  show  how  liberty  and  good  order  can  be  practically 
harmonised  and  secured.  We  are  no  advocates  of  a capricious  and 
unrestrained  democracy,  neither  can  we  bear  the  crushing,  deadly 
power  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism.  Let  not  the  ministers  of  a 
religion  whose  genius  is  freedom,  treat  the  people  as  if  they  were 
slaves  j and  let  not  the  people,  as  if  they  could  dispense  with  a 
regular  and  unsecular  ministry,  trample  upon  the  order  of  God’s 
house.  What  is  wanted  is  a mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s 
claims,  and  a firm  determination  to  see  those  claims  upheld.  The 
ministry  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope,  from  the  people, 
if  that  ministry  only  keep  within  its  own  appropriate  sphere,  and  be 
prepared  to  maintain  the  relationshp  of  a noble,  manifold,  and  hearty 
co-operation  with  them,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  purity,  peace,  and 
final  triumph  of  the  Saviour’s  kingdom. 
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4 Dealings  with,  the  Inquisition  ! Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  1 

The  association  of  these  two  'ideas  is  sufficiently  impressive  to  make 
men  think.  It  is  fitted  to  stimulate  the  most  indolent  mind.  For 
this  is  not  a romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  a reprint  of  some  harrow- 
ing narrative  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Popery  put  forth  her 
strong  hand  to  gripe  the  throat  of  every  man  who  dared  to  stand  erect 
in  his  manhood,  and  to  claim  possession  of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  his  disciples  free  ; but  a veritable  record  of  events  which  took 
place  yesterday,  a few  days’  journey  from  this  metropolis,  and  in  the 
experience  of  an  honourable  and  excellent  man  who  has  told  his  tale 
with  straightforward  honesty,  and  is  ready  to  vindicate  its  truthful- 
ness against  all  assailants.  Once  and  again,  whilst  perusing  Dr.  Achilli’s 
deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  narrative,  have  we  involuntarily 
I thanked  God  that  we  are  Englishmen  and  Protestants,  that  the  enno- 

bling pages  of  the  Bible  are  open  to  our  personal  inspection,  and  that  we 
are  not  in  terror  of  a dungeon  when  avowing  the  opinions  which  we 
have  gathered  from  those  pages.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  disagreeable 
thought  has  frequently  intruded,  that  the  essential  principles  of  Papal 
despotism  may  be  found  in  systems  nominally  Protestant ; and  the 
question  has  crossed  our  minds,  whether  there  exist  not  in  miniatiire 
the  express  features  of  the  image  of  the  Man  of  Sin  in  bodies  nearer 
home  than  Italy ; bodies  which  have  all  along  been  proclaimed — at 
all  events,  «e^proclaimed, — to  the  world  as  the  guardians  of  evangel- 
ism, and  the  zealous  protectors  of  religious  liberty.  To  do  full  justice 
to  this  suspicious  question,  in  our  contracted  limits,  is  impossible  ; 
nevertheless,  by  a condensed  view  of  what  may  be  termed  the  philo- 
^ sophy  of  despotism,  we  may  render  some  service  to  the  united  cause 

of  humanity  and  religion,  and  contribute  our  mite  to  the  treasury  of 
information  which  is  being  so  rapidly  accumulated  on  this  and  cognate 
topics.  The  days  of  slumber,  of  taking  things  for  granted,  and  of 
quiescent  submission  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  without  an 
examination  of  the  basis  of  that  authority,  are  nearly  numbered.  Men 
have  begun  to  think,  to  put  questions,  and  to  require  intelligible  an- 
swers. The  wise  virgins,  as  well  as  the  foolish,  have  slept  long  enough. 

* Dealings  with  the  Inquisition  ; or,  Pa-pal  Rome,  her  Priests  and  her  Jesuits.  With 
Important  Disclosures.  By  the  Kev.  Giacinto  AcmLLi,  D.D.,  late  Prior  and  Visitor 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Head  P*rofessor  of  Theology,  and  Vicar  of  the  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Apostolical  Palace.  London  ; Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
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Events,  at  once  unlooked-for  and  exciting,  have  conspired  to  arouse 
them  ; and  it  will  be  their  own  &iult  if  they  ever  again  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drugged  by  any  ecclesiastical  soporific  which  Pope, 
priesthood,  or  conclave,  may  present  to  their  lips.  Once  again,  and 
also  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  cry  rings  through  England — “ To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony  : if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them  !”  Once  again,  and  also  for  the 
thousandth  time,  the  startling  summons  is  heard,  “ Behold  the  Bride- 
groom cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him !”  Christian  men  must  no 
longer  submit  to  any  species  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  pre- 
sumes to  interfere  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  listen  to  any 
oracle,  however  venerable  for  age,  which  insinuates  its  voice  between 
their  ear  and  the  oracles  of  God.  Should  we,  therefore,  in  subsequent 
parts  of  this  paper,  seem  to  bear  hard,  either  by  statement  or  by  impli- 
cation, on  any  other  system  besides  that  of  the  loathsome  Popish  apos- 
tacy,  we  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  sole  object  is,  to 
vindicate  the  divinely-chartered  rights  of  the  Christian  people  in  this 
and  other  lands,  and  to  rebuke  the  arrogant  impiety  of  the  few  who 
would  perpetrate  the  crime  of  legislating  in  that  purely  spiritual  pro- 
vince in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  supreme,  but 
the  exclusive  Sovereign. 

Essentially,  despotism  is  one  and  indivisible.  Its  modes  of  mani- 
festation are  various,  being  influenced  by  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances ; and  directed  now  to  the  control  of  the  actions,  and  again  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  will  and  opinions  of  individuals  ; but  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  it  springs,  its  root  and  origin,  are  always  the  same. 
Deep  in  the  human  heart  lies  the  love  of  supremacy  ; and  whether  you 
fix  upon  the  domestic  tyrant,  creating  terror  in  the  breasts  of  his 
children  and  servants  ; or  the  national  despot,  enslaving  a country  ; 
or  the  ecclesiastical  ruler.  President  or  Pope,  issuing  laws  with  the 
penalty  of  degradation,  excommunication,  or  perdition,  and  without 
reference  to  the  assenting  judgment  of  the  Church, — a term  which,  both 
in  common  sense  and  in  Christianity,  includes  all  the  believing  people, 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  usurped  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  ; 
— ^in  all  cases,  you  find  the  same  thing,  the  same  root  of  bitterness  de- 
veloping itself,  accomplishing  evil,  and  inflicting  injury,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  the  sphere  in  which  it  operates.  In  the 
family,  its  results  are, — ^injured  servants,  terrified  children,  and  a heart- 
broken wife  ; in  the  nation,  a community  of  slaves  ; in  the  church, 
Christian  men  whose  consciences  and  souls  are  not  their  own.  In  the 
first  and  second  instances,  it  violates  human  rights,  and  consequently 
presents  a barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  In  the  third  in- 
stance, it  violates  Christian  rights,  and  consequently  tampers  with 
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those  of  ordinary  humanity.  We  recognise  the  necessity  of  Icuw,  do- 
mestic, civil,  and  ecclesiastical ; and  bow  to  its  authority  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  any  community.  But  the  law  which 
robs  the  child,  the  servant,  or  the  feeblest  Christian,  of  his  rights,  calls 
forth  our  protest,  as  we  are  sure  at  once,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pleadings  of  royalty  and  priesthood,  that  it  is  not  of  God.  The  follow- 
ing elegant  and  philosophical  passage  from  a work*  by  far  too  little 
known,  so  fully  expresses  our  views  on  this  subject,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present  it  to  our  readers  : — 

“ The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  This  is  the  best  and  only 
Divinely-recognised  form  of  government : not  many  monarchies,  hut  ONE.  God  is  the 
monarch  of  the  universe.  Unlimited  monarchy  is  the  character  of  his  government,  not 
merely  because  he  is  Omnipotent,  but  because  he  is  Love.  It  is  for  his  creatures’ 
happiness,  as  well  as  for  his  own  glory.  All  natiire  is  a system  of  dependencies  of  the 
lesser  upon  the  greater,  the  smaller  orb  upon  the  larger,  the  weaker  element  upon  the 
more  powerful,  the  more  sluggish  upon  the  more  active  particle.  In  proportion  as 
animals  and  insects  need  combination  and  discipline,  they  are  taught  by  instinct  to 
select  this  form  of  control.  The  parental  institution  is  formed  upon  the  same  model ; 
and  with  all  its  abuses,  there  is  a natural  tendency  in  society  to  fall  into  this  mode  of 
government,  not  because  it  is  admired,  but  because  there  is  no  better.  While,  how- 
ever, we  maintain,  that  absolute  monarchy  is  best,  and,  we  would  add,  essential,  for 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  mankind,  we  rmhesitatingly  aver,  that  no  man  is  so  su- 
perior to  the  rest,  as  to  be  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  this  unbounded  prerogative. 
It  was  not  intended,  in  the  original  formation  of  the  human  race,  that  monarchs  should 
have  existed  among  them.  God  himself  was  to  have  been  their  King,  as  he  rules 
amongst  the  angels  in  heaven.  His  abdication  of  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  their 
alliance  with  his  adversaries,  made  way  for  aspirants  to  universal  dominion  fi*om  them- 
selves, which  occasioned  the  violence  in  the  earth  that  was  punished  by  the  flood.  The 
original  platform  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  strictly  theocratical,  in  which  the  chief  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  belonged  to  God  alone.  Its  code  of  laws  was  fi:om  him. 
The  tabernacle  was  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt  among  them,  and  the  holiest  of  all 
his  audience  chamber,  firom  which  oracles  were  given  as  occasions  might  require.  But 
this  was  a state  of  things  for  which  the  word  was  not  yet  prepared.  The  enormities  of 
kingcraft,  and  the  evils  of  mere  human  government,  had  not  yet  been  made  sufficiently 
apparent  to  sicken  the  hearts  of  men  of  earthly  thrones  and  sceptres,  and  to  lead  to 
the  unanimous  desire  that  God  would  be  their  King.  The  Israelites  desired  a King 
from  among  themselves  ; by  which  the  Almighty  says,  ‘ They  have  rejected  me,  that  I 
should  not  reign  over  them.  ’ The  choice  of  a supreme  civil  governor  was  deposing  God 
himself  from  that  office  ; which  shows  that  it  had  been  held,  and  was  designed  to  have 
been  retained,  by  him.  In  vain  was  it  suggested  that  the  elevation  of  any  one  to  that 
dignity  would  be  to  enslave  the  rest ; and  aU  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a monarchy 
were  faithfully  depicted.  ‘ They  said,  Nay,  but  we  wiU  have  a King  over  us,  that  wo 
also  maybe  like  the  nations.’  A king  is  given  them,  who  was  a fair  specimen  of 
crowned  heads, — ^brave,  pop\olar,  just,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  ; arbitrary,  dis- 
solute, and  involving  the  nation  in  intestine  divisions  and  foreign  wars  through  the 
principal  part  of  his  reign.  The  request  of  the  people  had  been  granted  in  anger,  not 
in  love.  ‘ Your  wickedness,’  it  was  said  to  them,  long  after  they  had  been  under  royal 
control,  * is  great,  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking  you  a king  ;’ 
and  a confession  to  this  effect  was  extorted  fi'om  them  by  thimder  and  rain.  So  far, 
however,  from  forsaking  his  people  on  this  account,  God  overrules  it  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design,  in  conveying  through  them  his  blessing  to  all  lands,  by  giving 

* Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Rogers. 
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them  a king  of  his  own  choice,  a type  of  Him  whose  throne  should  be  established  for 
ever.  This  gives  the  principal  character  to  the  imagery  of  the  prophecies  of  the  reign 
of  Messiah.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  form  of  government  chosen  by  the  Israelites, 
but  to  the  hands  in  which  it  is  vested.  No  one  is  qualified  for  absolute  dominion  over 
his  fellow-men,  for  the  same  reasons  that  disqualify  him  for  the  priesthood, — ^his  own 
sins  ; and  his  incapacity  for  continuance  by  reason  of  death.  As,  however,  human 
governments  are  better  than  none  at  all,  they  are  sanctioned  by  God  until  Christ  shall  ^ ^ 

take  to  himself  bia  great  power  and  reign.  He  who  selected  Saul,  and  anointed  him  ^ 

to  be  king  in  Israel,  when  his  own  civil  authority  was  rejected,  raises  up  and  deposes 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  requires  submission  to  their  rule.  In  this  sense,  ‘ the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  and,  for  this  reason,  ‘ whosoever  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.’  Little  is  said  in  Scripture  in  praise  or  dis- 
praise of  hmnan  governments  ; not  in  their  praise,  because  they  are  the  result  of  a 
renunciation  of  the  authority  of  God ; not  in  their  dispraise,  because,  \mder  the  circum- 
stances, they  are  far  better  than  none  at  all.  No  preference  is  expressed  of  monarchi- 
cal, aristocratical,  or  republican  empires  amongst  men,  because  aU  are  human  expe- 
dients, in  the  absence  of  Divine  rule  ; because  their  relative  value  depends  upon  times 
and  circumstances  ; and  because  the  advantages  which  one  possessses  over  the  other  are 
frequently  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  change.  All  supreme 
authority  among  men  is  virtually  an  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  God,  and  particularly 
of  the  dominion  he  has  given  to  his  Son  ! ” 

Man  loves  power ; let  him  rule,  and  he  is  gratified.  The  Creator 
gave  him  dominion  over  the  lower  animals  j but,  not  satisfied  with  / 

this  magnificent  sway,  he  demands  the  subjection  of  his  equals.  For 
authority  and  supremacy  over  his  fellows,  he  struggles,  pants,  fights. 

To  see  others  trembling  at  his  nod,  attending  to  his  slightest  wish, 
watching  the  glance  of  his  eye,  waiting  silently  the  indications  of  his 
will,  and  rushing  to  execute  his  behests,  are  the  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion. No  matter  how  many  suffer,  if  an  individual,  or  a hierarchy, 
or  a conclave,  gain  power.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  may  wail,  the 
blood  of  the  slain  may  redden  the  verdant  earth,  dungeons  may  be 
crowded  with  the  innocent,  the  yoke  of  slavery  may  be  imposed  upon 
the  necks  of  nations,  violence  may  be  done  to  all  the  laws  of  equity 
and  morality,  and  the  very  heavens  may  utter  their  anathema  against 
the  offender  ; no  matter,  everything  is  dared.  The  lust  of  power  is 
imperious  ; its  eye  is  on  the  object,  and  it  is  systematically  blind  to 
the  havoc  it  may  make  in  its  rushing  passage  to  obtain  it.  The 
advocates  of  despotism  are  never  at  a loss.  If  force  fail,  fraud  is  at 
hand.  The  worse  is  made  to  appear  the  better  reason.  Sophism  is 
easily  acquired.  Masks  are  cheap  ; hypocrisy  is  a ready  accomplish- 
ment. The  relation  of  things  is  changed  by  a word.  Expediency  is 
substituted  for  right ; necessity  is  the  plea  for  iniquity  ; law  over- 
rides justice.  “Order”  is  the  god  at  whose  shrine  the  abettor  of 
tyranny  worships.  Precedent  is  quoted ; antiquity  is  appealed  to  ; 

Divine  right  is  urged — “the  right  Divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong 
and  all  this  time  the  multitude  are  considered  as  so  many  things  that 
have  sprung  into  life  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  subserve  the 
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designs  of  the  powerful,  the  crafty,  and  the  unprincipled.  The 
history  of  tyranny,  in  all  ages,  illustrates  this. 

**  Still  when  the  liist  of  tyrant  power  succeeds. 

Some  Athens  perishes,  some  TuUy  bleeds.” 

# The  annals  of  the  world  are  written  in  blood,  and  set  to  the  music  of 

woe.  The  ghosts  of  the  slain  are  the  librarians  of  universal  history. 
National  records  are,  for  the . most  part,  narratives  of  intrigue, 
chicanery,  gilded  vice,  hollow  pretence,  public  robbery,  assassination, 
and  blood.  How  seldom  have  the  balances  of  justice  been  just ! 
How  seldom  have  “ officers”  been  “ peace,”  and  “ exactors  righteous- 
ness !”  How  seldom  have  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  prosperity  of 
nations  furnished  the  sole  motives  of  legislation,  or  even  the  principal 
desire  of  kings  ! Weary  and  sad  has  been  the  journey  of  humanity 
hitherto.  Some  few  of  the  world’s  kingdoms  have  obtained  a great 
degree  of  liberty  compared  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  iron  age ; 
and  we  thank  the  Supreme  Ruler  for  it,  and  take  it  as  a prophetic 
boon, — an  earnest  of  the  glad  times  of  the  nations  when  he  shall  take 
^ to  himself  his  great  power  and  reign ; but  the  majority  of  the  king- 

doms are  yet  in  slavery,  and  the  greater  number  of  crowned  heads 
are,  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  until  they  recognise 
the  rights  of  Messiah,  and  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  despots. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  this  melancholy  fact  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
absence  of  faith.  The  woe  that  fell  upon  the  world  when  man  lost 
faith  in  his  Creator,  was  more  than  a religious  calamity ; it  was,  also, 
mutual  alienation  between  man  and  man.  Rulers  do  not  believe  in 
their  subjects, — do  not  trust  them, — do  not  confide  in  them.  With 
the  loss  of  faith  in  God,  came  the  loss  of  faith  in  man.  The  intelligent 
subject  can  as  readily  recognise  the  difierence  between  right  and 
wrong  as  the  sovereign.  But  it  is  assumed  to  be  otherwise.  “ The 
people  are  not  to  be  trusted,”  is  the  axiom  of  despotism.  Hence,  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  introduction  of  force,  and  the  thousand 
fallacies  by  which  it  is  buttressed.  A display  of  the  apparatus  of 
physical  force  is  considered  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  order. 
To  be  prepared  for  war,  is  the  way  to  maintain  peace.  Severe 
penalties  are  the  guardians  of  law.  Terror  is  the  apostle  of  sub- 
mission. Stern  proclamations  are  the  incentives  to  loyalty;  and 
capital  punishment  teaches  the  sacredness  of  human  life  ! These  are 
only  a few  of  the  little  ones  of  this  great  family  of  fallacies.  They 
are  all  the  offspring  of  unbelief.  Faith  in  man  would  chase  them 
from  the  earth.  But  in  vain  do  we  look  for  reciprocal  confidence 
among  the  sons  of  men  so  long  as  they  are  destitute  of  filial  trust 
in  the  Great  Father  of  the  race.  With  the  return  of  confidence  in 
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him,  man  will  confide  in  his  fellow,  and  despotism  will  cease. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  those  nations  of  the  earth  which  still 
suffer  from  iniquity  established  by  law,  is,  the  universal  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  Scepticism  may  sneer  at  this  finding,  and  philosophy 
feel  herself  insulted,  and  the  framer  of  constitutions  trace  it  to  the 
pen  of  a fanatic  ; but  we  challenge  them  to  discover  a flaw  in  the 
proposition,  or  to  proclaim  a sounder  doctrine,  or  to  find  a more 
efScient  antidote  for  the  acknowledged  disorders  of  the  human  family. 
Let  them  bring  forth  their  strong  reasons ; we  shall  examine  them 
seriatim,  and,  if  they  are  capable  of  practical  application,  we  shall  urge 
that  they  be  put  to  the  test,  and  shall  patiently  wait  the  issue.  But, 
to  speak  our  convictions  on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  all  that 
these  can  do  for  humanity  has  been  done  already  ; that  they  have 
“ experimented”  upon  society  long  enough ; and  that  they  have 
nothing  new  to  offer,  no  fresh  proposal  to  make,  no  novel  idea  to 
suggest  for  the  adoption  of  men.  The  voice  of  universal  man  cries. 
Their  cistern  is  empty,  and  the  leaves  of  their  tree  are  not  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  The  glorious  hand  that  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  feet  to  the  lame,  and  health  to  the 
leper,  and  life  to  the  dead,  is  wanted  for  this  sad  and  groaning  earth. 
Allegiance  to  the  [Redeemer  would  break  every  yoke.  “He  shall 
judge  thy  people  with  righteousness,  and  thy  poor  with  judgment. 
The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people,  and  the  little  hills,  by 
righteousness.  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save 
the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.” 
If  so,  every  lover  of  just  government,  right  principles,  and  human 
prosperity  and  elevation,  should  earnestly  address  him  thus  : — “ Thy 
kingdom  come  .^” 

Terrible  as  have  been  the  sufferings  of  nations,  however,  from 
secular  despotism,  they  are  all  trifling  compared  with  the  injustice 
to  man  and  the  foul  blashemy  against  God,  with  which  religious 
despotism  is  chargeable  ! All  crimes  are  light  when  brought  into 
the  monstrous  presence  of  that  crime  which  has  enslaved  and  cursed 
men  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  spots  ; this  is  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  They  are  evils ; this  is  the 
mystery  of  iniquity.  They  are  sins  ; this  is  the  incarnation  of  hell. 
They  have  been,  or  will  be,  punished  ; this  is  destined  to  be  chained 
to  perdition.  “ Christianity,”  say  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine  we 
advocate,  “has  been  tried,  and  has  failed.”  We  emphatically  deny 
both  assertions.  Christianity  has  not  been  tried  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  though  it  has  borne  the  name  of  Christendom  for  many 
centuries.  Papalism  is  no  more  Christianity  than  is  Buddhism. 
Among  its  other  usurpations,  it  has  usurped  the  name  of  Christ  ; 
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but  it  has  not  one — we  speak  advisedly — not  one  feature  of  the 
sublime  and  holy  religion  he  gave  to  men.  Had  it  tried,  planned, 
and  studied  to  present  to  mankind  a system  directly  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  Christianity,  it  could  not  have  succeeded  better.  A 
grosser  caricature  of  the  hallowed  religion  whose  name  it  has  the 
^ effrontery  to  use,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Hecent  events  have 

elicited  the  thoughts  of  many  Protestants  on  the  evils  and  charac- 
teristics of  Popery ; but  we  have  not  seen  enough  of  that  nerve  which 
the  case  requires.  This  huge  “beast”  is  not  to  be  attacked  with 
gloved  hands.  We  tell  our  Protestant  brethren,  that,  should  he  ever 
again  grasp  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  in  this  country,  which  God 
forbid  ! he  will  deal  with  them  after  no  such  gentle  fashion. 

But,  in  pursuit  of  our  original  design,  some  of  the  causes  of  des- 
potism in  the  name  of  religion,  may  be  hinted  at.  We  have  said 
that  man  loves  power.  To  command,  is  the  verb  of  his  heart.  Now, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  religious  sensibilities  offered  a tempting  field 
for  the  operation  of  despotism.  Human  hopes  and  fears  respecting 
eternity  became  the  basis  of  this  huge  superstructure.  To  lock  up 
^ the  Bible  from  the  touch  of  the  people,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 

Pope  was  Christ’s  vicar  upon  earth  ; that  his  judgment  was  infallible  ; 
that  his  decisions  were  final ; that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell 
hung  at  his  girdle  ; that  he  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ; that  the 
bishops  were  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  the  priesthood  had 
the  power  to  forgive  sin,  were  consecutive  acts.  Slowly,  but  certainly, 
the  people  came  to  believe  all  these  monstrosities,  and  that  for  two 
chief  reasons  : the  first  was  the  absence  of  the  Bible  ; the  second  was 
the  union  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power.  The  church  and  the 
state  became  one  thing  ; and  the  scourge  of  the  nations  was  complete. 
The  people,  soul  and  body,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  There 
was  no  escape.  The  subject  of  the  magistrate  and  the  son  of  the 
church  were  one  man  ; and  woe  be  unto  him  if  he  offended  either,  for 
* the  head  of  the  church  and  the  supreme  magistrate  were  also  one  man  ! 

Never  was  there  a more  consummate  device.  We  wonder  not  at  the 
wide-spread  and  terrible  power  of  Popery  for  so  many  ages.  It  had 
complete  possession  of  the  people’s  fears.  It  knew  all  their  thoughts 
through  the  agency  of  the  Confessional ; and  thus  it  possessed  a kind 
of  omniscience.  Kings  were  its  creatures  and  its  vassals  ; and  thus 
the  property  of  Europe  belonged  to  it,  and  it  wielded  a kind  of  omni- 
potence. And  as  the  people  were  systematically  and  rigidly  kept  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  they  knew  not  that  they  had  been 
basely  robbed  of  the  greatest  boon  of  Heaven.  If  they  required 
miracles  to  confirm  their  faith,  “ lying  wonders  ” were  at  hand.  The 
arts  of  the  juggler,  and  a slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  enabled 
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the  priests  to  perform  prodigies  at  any  time,  and  in  any  given  place. 

And,  to  crown  all,  the  maternal  love  of  the  church  to  her  children  was 
largely  manifested,  by  the  sale  of  Indulgences, — another  stroke  of 
Satanic  policy ; for  thus  the  coffers  of  the  Pope  were  replenished,  and 
the  people  were  permitted  to  gratify  the  worst  passions  of  their  hearts, 
without  any  fear  of  either  purgatory  or  hell.  We  repeat,  therefore,  h 

that  Christianity  has  not  been  tried  in  those  regions  where  Rome  holds 
sway  j and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
sufferings  of  Europe  from  the  Papacy,  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  creed 
of  Indian  Thuggs. 

But  is  it  not  obvious  to  every  man  who  thinks  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State  gave  the 
former  its  terrific  power  of  mischief  % Suppose  a priesthood,  suppose 
error  in  doctrine,  suppose  anything  you  choose,  could  the  system,  by 
any  possibility,  become  “ drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints,”  but  for  the 
sword  and  the  dungeon  of  the  civil  magistrate  1 Could  any  churchy 
as  such  j that  is  to  say,  entirely  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  the 
State,  become  the  terror  of  a nation  1 The  thing  is  obviously  impos- 
sible. Reasons  for  this  impossibility  crowd  upon  us ; but  it  is  super-  f 

fluous  to  mention  them,  as  they  must  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  every  thoughtful  reader. 

But,  again,  it  strikes  us  forcibly,  that  there  is  a neglected  question, 
anterior  even  to  that  of  union  with  the  State — ^the  question  of 
hierarchy.  It  is  clear  that  there  may  be  a self-constituted  hierarchy 
without  either  recognition  or  pay  from  the  State.  We  are  certain 
that  such  a system  is  unscriptural ; but  let  that  pass.  The  question  . 
arises.  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  such  a system  to  concentrate  power, 
and  to  wield  it  injuriously,  so  far  as  the  people  who  are  attached  to 
it  are  concerned  % The  concentration  of  power  in  any  human  hands 
is  dangerous.  Centralisation  is  a rock  upon  which  nations  have  often 
foundered  j and  we  could  name  churches,  or  rather  religious  bodies — 
for  our  idea  of  a church  is  the  ancient  one, — an  assembly,  and  not  an  * 

aggregate  of  assemblies, — ^that  have  suffered  greatly  in  reputation, 
and  consequent  influence,  from  a similar  cause.  It  matters  not  by 
what  name  the  thing  may  be  known.  The  miniatiire  features  of 
Popery  are  easily  recognised.  The  application  of  the  title  “ church  ” 
to  the  clergy  or  ministers ; the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  its  councils 
and  periodical  deliberations  ; and  inquisitorial  prying  into  the  cir- 
cumstances and  characteristic  habits  of  individuals  y the  issiiiug  of 
laws  to  rule  the  people  who  are  not  represented  in  conclave,  and  who 
are  impudently  informed  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  but  to  obey  them, — the  half-mandatory,  half-coaxing  style  of 
such  documents, — the  infallibility  of  tone  assumed  in  decisions, — 
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the  peremptory  mode  in  which  discipline  is  enforced, — ^the  ludicrous 
assumption  of  superiority  over  other  bodies, — together  with  its  legi- 
timate corollary,  that  he  who  speaks  slightingly  of  this,  speaks 
slightingly  of  Christianity  itself, — and  the  unceasing  demand  for 
money  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  an  increasingly  expensive  system, 
^ always  in  the  name  of  religion, — ^by  which  is  meant,  part  for  the 

spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  part  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
body  by  the  social  position  of  its  leading  men, — ^these  are  aU  incipient 
phenomena,  faint  outlines  of  Popery  ! 

We  solemnly  believe,  that  this  aggregating  and  centralising  system 
was  the  Jirst  step  to  the  great  apostacy ; and  that  no  Christian  de- 
nomination is  safe  for  a single  year  that  allows  it.  No  insinuation  is 
implied  in  this  remark  concerning  the  moral  excellence  and  Christian 
devotedness  of  the  individuals  composing  an  assembly  such  as  we 
have  supposed.  They  may  be  truly  and  undoubtedly,  as  individuals, 
men  of  God,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  that  gloiious  title.  But,  per- 
fection in  council — this  is  the  question.  The  doctrine  of  perfection 
is  very  beautiful  j the  only  drawback  about  it  is  reducing  it  to 
• practice.  Experience  has  taught,  that  all  ruling  bodies  require  to  be 

closely  watched  by  those  over  whom  they  rule.  Irresponsible  power 
is  not  for  man  j he  is  sure  to  abuse  it,  and  the  abuse  of  power  is 
always  the  seed  of  despotism. 

So  far  as  the  church  of  Christ  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  its  pro- 
vince is  not  in  any  sense  legislative,  but  simply  executive.  It  has  not  to 
make  laws,  but  to  see  to  the  execution  of  those  which  its  Divine  Head 
has  promulgated  for  its  guidance.  Those  laws  are  few,  equitable,  and 
holy.  They  relate  to  the  edification  of  the  saints,  the  difiusion  of  the 
Gospel,  the  voluntary  maintenance  of  ordinances,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer.  They  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  else. 
They  are  always  applicable  ; and,  as  they  are  embodied  in  principles 
rather  than  in  statutes,  no  circumstance  can  arise  in  which  they  can- 
**  not  be  safely  applied.  They  require  no  improvement,  admit  of  no 

addition,  and  prohibit  subtraction.  A return  to  the  Apostolic  mode 
of  church  government  and  discipline,  on  the  part  of  all  professing 
Christians  and  bodies  of  disciples,  would  secure  internal  peace  and 
prosperity ; would  invigorate  for  Scriptural  conquests  over  the  moral 
deserts  ; would  remove  the  reproach  which  justly  attaches  to  those 
who  make  laws  for  a perfect  system ; would  heal  those  unseemly  divi- 
sions which  exist  among  brethren  j would  exhibit  to  the  world  a 
beautiful  and  attractive  spectacle  of  the  “house  of  God”  and  “the 
fellowship  of  the  saints  would  be  a certain  way  of  meeting  Popish, 
or  any  other  anti-Christian,  aggression  ; would  result  instrumentally  in 
the  rapid  conversion  of  sinners  ; would  greatly  honour  the  only  Head 
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and  Lord  of  the  church  ; would  put  an  end  to  spiritual  despotism  ; 
and  would  throw  hack  into  the  history  of  the  past,  all  dealings  with 
the  Inquisition.” 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  STANLEY.* 


In  appointing  bishops  to  sees,  the  Minister  of  State  for  the  time 
being  is  guided  by  circumstances.  A vacant  Irish  bishopric  may 
be  filled  up  without  considering  anything  bub  the  claims  of  individual 
Churchmen  to  the  prizes  of  their  profession.  Even  the  see  of  Exeter 
was  encumbered  with  a Phillpotts,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
how  the  appointment  would  be  received  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
his  own  church;  to  say  nothing  of  Dissenters,  although  nearly  as 
numerous  in  that  diocese  as  in  any  other.  But  when  a new  Bishop 
of  Norwich  is  wanted,  great  care  must  be  made  in  the  selection. 
Bishop  Bathurst  was  a good  easy  man,  under  whose  protracted  reign 
ecclesiastical  discipline  did  not  particularly  fiourish ; but  he  was  a 
large-hearted  and  cathoHc-spirited  man,  never  disdaining  to  mingle 
with  his  Dissenting  fellow-citizens  in  Bible  Society  meetings  and 
other  works  of  beneficence.  When,  therefore,  his  career  was  run,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  appoint  some  man  like-minded.  The  late 
Bishop  Stanley  had  all  the  recommendations  of  his  predecessor,  with 
others  peculiar  to  himself ; and  the  cordiality  between  the  palace  and 
the  city  increased  rather  than  declined  during  his  more  active,  though 
briefer  occupation  of  the  see.  To  him  has  succeeded  a prelate  whose 
elevation  is  too  recent  to  warrant  the  expression  of  a strong  opinion 
respecting  him,  but  whose  antecedent  history  and  established  repu- 
tation encourage  the  anticipation,  that  he  will  as  far  outstrip  Bishop 
Stanley  in  the  efficient  government  of  the  diocese  as  Bishop  Stanley 
outstripped  Bishop  Bathurst,  while  perhaps  not  second  to  either  in 
conciliatory  disposition  towards  Christians  of  other  denominations. 

The  city  of  Norwich  may  owe  this  succession  of  excellent  bishops 
in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  too 
much  accustomed  the  citizens  to  a mild  and  tolerant  ecclesiastical 
rule  to  admit  of  any  retrograde  appointments.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  his  days,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  at  present  the 
prevalence  of  liberal  sentiments  in  the  ancient  capital  of  East  Anglia 

* Addresses  and  Charges  of  Edward  Stanley,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
With  a Memoir.  By  his  Son,  Arthur  Penrhtn  Stanley,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  London  : Murray. 
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is  so  universal,  that  no  other  course  than  that  which  has  been  pursued 
could  have  safely  been  adopted.  The  readers  of  The  Wesleyan  Review 
have  heard  a great  deal  of  Norwich  and  of  Norfolk,  and  are  well 
aware,  that  arrogant  priests,  whether  connected  with  the  State  or  not, 
cannot  indulge  their  despotic  propensities  in  that  region,  without 
bringing  down  upon  themselves  general  condemnation,  and  exciting 
universal  sympathy  on  behalf  of  their  victims. 

Edward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  second  son  and 
youngest  child  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Baronet,  of  Alderley,  in 
Cheshire,  and  was  born  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779. 
JEis  brother  was,  in  1839,  created  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  by 
which  title  he  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Edward  discovered  an 
early  passion  for  the  sea,  and  would  have  preferred  the  naval  pro- 
fession; but  the  possession  of  a “family  living”  led  to  his  being 
“trained  for  the  Church.”  His  early  education  suffered,  however, 
from  the  too  common  folly  of  shifting  frequently  from  school  to 
school;  and  he  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1778,  know- 
ing little  mathematics,  less  Latin,  and  no  Greek  at  all.  By  diligence, 
he  made  up  this  deficiency  so  far  as  to  take  his  degree  as  a Wrangler 
in  1802  ; but  he  felt  to  the  end  of  life  the  disadvantages  of  early 
neglect  to  a high  dignitary  of  the  Church.  Concerning  the  precise’ 
nature  of  his  religious  convictions,  his  filial  biographer  affords  us  no 
information  : we  are  only  assured,  that,  to  a blameless  life,  simple 
tastes,  and  kindly  disposition,  he  added  “ a strong  religious  feeling.” 
Between  graduation  in  arts  and  entering  in  bo  holy  orders,  he  made 
a rapid  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
In  1805,  having  in  the  meantime  officiated  as  curate  of  Windlesham, 
in  Surrey,  he  was  presented  by  his  father  to  the  family  living,  and 
remained  Hector  of  Alderley  till  raised  to  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Five 
years  after  his  induction,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Oswald  Leycester,  Hector  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children. 

He  found  the  parish  in  a state  very  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  duty  : 

The  state  of  a country  cure  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  holy  orders,  offered  a field 
for  pastoral  exertion  of  more  difficulty  than  would  be  the  case  at  present  in  any  similar 
post,  and  Alderley  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  parish,  which  consisted 
of  an  agricultural  population  of  about  thirteen  hundred  souls,  had,  from  the  long  apathy 
or  non-residence  of  the  previous  incumbent,  been  greatly  neglected.  ‘ The  clerk  used 
to  go  to  the  churchyard-stile  to  see  whether  there  were  any  more  coming  to  church, 
for  there  were  seldom  enough  to  make  a congregation.’  * The  rector  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  never  set  foot  in  a sick  person’s  cottage.’  And  although  this  was  probably  a 
more  than  usually  imfavourable  specimen  of  ministerial  neglect,  the  average  standard 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy  was  not  likely  to  present  a high  model  of  excellence  to  a 
new  comer.  All  who  could  afford  it  hvmted  ; few,  if  any,  rose  above  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  the  stated  services  of  the  church.  ” 


i 
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From  the  first,  the  new  rector  devoted  himself  to  his  paro- 
chial duties  with  an  energy  and  an  exactitude  which  drew  upon 
him  from  his  fox-hunting  brethren  and  neighbours  the  reproach  of 
singularity,  and  even  of  Methodism.  What,  in  those  days,  was  truly 
singular,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  parish  schools,  where  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  those  improvements  and  that  extended  i 

scheme  of  popular  instruction  which  have  happily  become  almost  uni- 
versal. The  thorough  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  pastoral 
functions  is  thus  described  by  his  son  : — 

His  visits  to  the  poor  were  made  in  weekly  rounds,  according  to  a regular  dis- 
tribution of  the  parish,  by  which  every  house  was  included  in  systematic  order,  without 
waiting,  as  was  probably  at  that  time  the  usual  practice  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  calls  of 
the  sick  or  dying.  But  it  was  not  so  much  by  the  frequency  as  by  the  manner 
of  those  visits  that  he  made  himself  not  only  the  Minister  but  the  friend  of  his 
parishioners.  Without  losing  for  a moment  the  advantage  which  birth  and  station 
always  give  to  an  English  gentleman  in  his  deahng  with  the  poor,  he  yet  descended  to 
the  level  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits  ; he  entered  into  their  humour,  and  tried  to  make 
them  into  his  ; he  caressed  their  children,  and  through  them  won  the  hearts  of  the 
parents  ; he  accommodated  his  addresses  in  the  pulpit  and  his  conversation  in  the 
cottages  to  their  simple  apprehensions  ; he  spoke  to  them  of  their  common  pursuits 
and  cares  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves  ; and  the  result  was,  they  were  cheered  j 

and  animated  by  his  presence  and  his  active  interest  in  their  welfare,  as  well  as  warned 
and  consoled  by  his  instructions.  When  he  looked  into  the  schools,  it  was  not  merely 
to  glance  round  the  classes,  or  to  ask  a few  formal  questions  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  but  he  had  something  to  say  to  each  individual  scholar,  of  encouragement  or 
rebuke.  In  his  rides  rotmd  the  parish  the  children  used  to  rvm  out  of  the  houses  to 
catch  the  wonted  smile,  or  gesture,  or  call  of  the  rector  as  he  passed,  or  to  claim  the 
cakes  and  ginger-bread  that  he  brought  with  him  for  those  whose  hands  and  faces  were 
clean  ; and  the  poor  cottagers,  long  afterwards,  described  how  their  hearts  beat  with 
delight  as  they  heard  the  short  quick  trampling  of  his  horse’s  feet  as  he  went  galloping 
up  their  lanes,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  called  out  to  them,  before  he  reached  the 
house,  to  come  out  and  speak  to  him,  or  hold  his  pony  as  he  went  in.  ‘ When  he  entered  a 
sick  chamber,  he  never  failed  to  express  the  joy  which  neatness  and  order  gave  him,  or  to 
reprove  where  he  found  it  otherwise.’  Whatever  was  to  be  done  in  the  parish  for  their 
good,  they  were  sure  to  find  in  him  an  active  supporter.  ‘He  took  so  much  trouble,’ 
they  said,  ‘in  whatever  he  did — never  sparing  himself  for  whatever  he  took  in  hand.’ 

The  rectory  became  the  ‘home’  of  the  parish.  He  sold  daily,  at  his  house,  to  the  ho- 
nest and  industrious  poor,  blanketing,  clothing,  &c.,  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the  cost  ’• 

price  (a  practice  then  much  less  frequent  in  country  parishes  than  at  present).  In  the 
winter  evenings  he  lent  out  books  to  read  ; and  generally  for  anything  that  was  wanted, 
whether  in  the  way  of  advice  or  rehef,  his  house  was  the  constant  resort  of  aU  who  were 
in  difficulty.  He  established  weekly  cottage-lectures  at  different  points  in  the  parish, 
for  the  old  and  infirm  who  were  xmable  to  walk  to  church. 

“ In  the  hope  of  producing  an  effect  upon  those  who  were  less  likely  to  be  impressed 
by  the  usual  ministrations  of  the  church,  he  used,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  printed 
or  lithographed  addresses  to  his  parishioners,  on  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  on  prayer, 
on  sickness,  on  confirmation.  In  the  public-houses,  with  the  same  view,  he  caused 
large  placards  to  be  framed  containing  a few  short  and  simple  exhortations  to  a sober 
and  religious  life,  such  as  might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  ; and  on  the  walls 
and  public  places  of  the  parish  he  had  similar  papers  posted  up,  denouncing  in  strong 
language  (what  was  a crying  sin  of  the  country  population  of  Cheshire)  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  To  repress  this  great  evil  he  spared  no  personal  sacrifice.  ‘ Whenever,’ 
such  was  the  homely  expression  of  the  people,  ‘ whenever  there  was  a drunken  fight 
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down  at  the  village,  and  he  knew  of  it,  he  would  always  come  out  to  stop  it, — there  was 
such  a spirit  in  him  ! ’ On  one  of  these  occasions,  tidings  were  brought  to  him  of  a 
riotous  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  witness  a desperate  prize-fight,  adjourned  to  the 
outskirts  of  his  parish,  and  which  the  respectable  inhabitants  were  imable  to  disperse. 

* The  whole  field  ’ (so  one  of  the  humbler  neighbotirs  represented  it)  ^ was  fiUed,  and 
all  the  trees  round  about,  when  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hoiu  I saw  the  rector  coming 
up  the  road  on  his  little  black  horse  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  I trembled  for  fear  they 
should  harm  him.  He  rode  into  the  field,  and  just  looked  quick  round  (as  if  he  thought 
the  same),  to  see  who  there  was  that  would  be  on  his  side.  But  it  was  not  needed. 

He  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  in  one  moment  it  was  all  over.  There  was  a 
great  calm  ; the  blows  stopped  ; it  was  as  if  they  would  all  have  wished  to  cover  them- 
selves up  in  the  earth.  All  from  the  trees  they  dropped  down  directly  ; no  one  said  a 
word,  and  all  went  away  humbled.’  The  next  day  he  sent  for  the  two  men,  not  to 
scold  them,  but  to  speak  to  them,  and  sent  them  each  away  with  a Bible.  The  effect 
on  the  neighbourhood  was  very  great,  and  put  a stop  to  the  practice,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  past  prevalent  in  the  adjacent  districts.” 

In  relation  to  the  pursuits  with  which  he  diversified  his  official 
duties,  his  son  observes  : — 

Of  the  Scriptures  he  was  at  all  times  a careful  student.  But  the  contrast  of  the 
elaborate  systems  of  later  divinity  with  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  the  Bible  was  a 
topic  to  which  he  constantly  recurred ; and,  though  giving  a full  practical  assent  to 
the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  never  could  endure  minute  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  details  of  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  It  was  not  tiU  a later 
period  of  his  life  that  the  full  effects  of  this  tendency,  whether  produced  by  tempera-  jji 

ment  or  education,  were  clearly  manifested ; but  it  deserves  remark  thus  early  as 
having  conduced  to  foster  and  determine  in  a great  measure  his  taste  for  physical 
science.  The  exhibition  of  Divine  power  and  goodness  in  the  natural  world  seemed  to  ! 

him  so  much  more  direct  and  simple  than  amidst  the  perplexities  and  confusion  of  the  |- 

moral  world,  that  he  always  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  intellectual  and  ;; 

religious  instruction  ; and  always  studied  and  encouraged  it  as  a natural  part  of  a !' 

clergyman’s  duty,  and  as  conducive,  when  it  could  be  followed  up,  to  the  welfere  of  his  j, 

flock  also.  ‘ The  perversions  of  men,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘ would  have  made  an  infidel  of 
me,  but  for  the  counteracting  impressions  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  works  of  nature.’  | 

Of  all  the  branches  of  science,  natural  history  was  that  to  which  he  was  most  inclined.  i 

His  quick  eye  enabled  him  readily  to  observe,  and  his  methodical  habits  accurately  to  ; 

register,  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  creation  ; and  thus  to  acquire,  without  inter-  i 

fering  with  any  graver  pursuits,  a very  considerable  knowledge  of  ornithology,  onto-  p 

mology,  and  mineralogy.  Ornithology,  in  particular,  became  his  favourite  study,  and 
it  was  a constant  source  of  amusement  and  interest  to  him,  in  his  parish  walks  and  | 

« rides,  to  notice  the  flight  and  habits  of  birds,  to  collect  remarkable  specimens  of  their 

organisation,  and  to  gather  from  his  parishioners  stories  of  any  peculiarities  which  they 
had  themselves  noticed.  The  result  of  these  observations  he  embodied,  in  1836,  in 
two  small  volumes,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
entitled,  * A Familiar  History  of  Birds,  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts.’  ” i 

Although  he  inherited  from  his  family  strong  Whig  principles,  yet  | 

he  never  meddled  in  party  politics.  In  certain  public  questions,  how-  -j; 

ever,  he  felt  a decided  interest  on  moral  and  social  grounds  j proving 
himself,  on  every  occasion,  a warm  friend  to  religious  toleration  and 
to  popular  education,  as  well  as  being  an  advocate  for  church  reforms,  j! 

and  in  particular  with  respect  to  pluralities  and  non-residence.  He 
likewise  took  an  active  part  against  the  agitators  who,  in  1831  and 
1832,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  working  classes  against  property  and 
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law  ; in  testimony  of  which,  the  volume  before  us  contains  an  admir- 
able address  to  his  parishioners,  in  which  the  folly  as  well  as  immo- 
rality of  machine-breaking  and  similar  practices  is  forcibly  demon- 
strated. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  residence  at  Alderley,  namely,  in 
1837,  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne  the  offer  of  the  See  of  Nor- 
wich, having  previously  declined  a similar  proposal  as  to  the  contem- 
plated bishopric  of  Manchester.  Strong  attachment  to  his  parish, 
joined  to  habitual  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  and  distaste  for  the 
restraints  and  responsibilities  of  episcopal  life,  made  him  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  quit  his  rectorial  charge ; but  the  importunities  of  others, 
operating  upon  a consciousness  of  energies  greater  than  found  scope  in 
the  limited  sphere  of  a country  priest,  overcame  his  reluctance.  At 
his  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne,  he  was  so  much  overcome  that 
the  good-natured  Minister  was  touched  with  his  emotion,  and  spoke  of 
having  himself  experienced  a like  feeling  on  taking  high  office.  From 
the  time  of  his  acceptance,  so  much  of  every  day  as  was  not  occupied 
in  preparations  for  removal,  was  employed  in  riding  round  the  parish 
to  take  leave  of  each  of  his  people  individually.  Too  deeply  affected 
to  perform  even  the  ordinary  duties,  except  the  Benediction,  which, 
with  faltering  voice,  he  pronounced  at  the  close  of  each  service,  he 
altogether  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  taking  oral  leave  of  his  beloved 
people,  whom  he  therefore  addressed  in  a printed  farewell,  which  was 
left  to  be  distributed  after  his  departure.  He  had  taken  care,  more- 
over, that  his  place  should  not  be  supplied  by  a mere  stranger ; and  he 
entered  into  an  engagement,  which  was  never  violated,  that  not  a 
year  should  elapse  in  which  he  should  not  pay  a visit  to  Alderley. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  he  enter  upon  his  enlarged  sphere  than  the 
new  duties  which  it  involved,  elicited  his  natural  spirit  and  energy. 
Without  losing  that  humble  sense  of  unfitness  ■which  made  him  sin- 
cerely reluctant  to  assume  the  onerous  duties  of  a chief  pastor,  he 
entered  resolutely  and  cheerfully  upon  their  performance  j and,  though 
assailed  by  insinuations  of  selfish  and  ambitious  views,  determined  to 
expend  not  only  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  emoluments  on  the  diocese, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  also.  In  dispensing  patron- 
age, he  renounced  all  motives  springing  from  private  interest,  or 
friendship  and  connexion,  advancing  to  preferment  such  individuals 
only  as  were  most  suitable  for  the  vacancies  to  be  supplied.  The  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  his  extensive  diocese  under  favour  of  the  great 
age  and  many  infirmities  of  his  predecessor,  -were  vigorously  rectified. 
The  scandals  of  non-residence  and  pluralism  were  abated ; and  two 
services  a week  were  ordered  to  take  place,  where  but  one,  and  in 
some  instances  not  one,  had  been  celebrated.  Such,  indeed,  had  been 
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the  laxity,  that  not  fewer  than  fifteen  churches  were  served  by  three 
brothers.  Marvellous  was  the  change.  One  hundred  additional  par-  i 

sonage  houses  were  erected  by  the  seventh  year  of  his  episcopate,  and  i 

by  the  twelfth  one  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

His  mode  of  administering  the  rite  of  Confirmation  evinced  his 
conscientiousness,  and  also  his  truly  Christian  impartiality. 

“ When  adults  presented  themselves  to  him,  they  almost  invariably  went  away  with  |j 

some  kind  word  of  encouragement,  spoken  with  an  earnestness  that  could  never  be  •! 

forgotten.  But  the  object  that  would  especially  engage  his  attention  were  the  friendless  i; 

children  that  came  from  the  different  union-houses.  His  eye  was  always  quick  to  dis- 
cover  their  homely  appearance,  and  before  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  rails  of  the  j| 

communion-table  he  would  address  them  individually.  He  used  then  to  request  that  |t 

the  chaplain  to  the  workhouse  might  be  summoned,  to  whom  he  would  express  his  |i 

satisfaction  that  these  children  had  been  brought  to  him,  and  would  desire  that  he 
might  be  furnished  with  the  list  of  their  names.  And  it  was  his  habit,  on  his  return 
home,  to  forward  to  each  a Bible  and  a Prayer-book,  in  which  the  name  of  the  child, 
the  date  of  the  confirmation,  with  the  words  ‘ Eemember  the  day,’  and  the  donor  of 
the  book,  were  written  with  his  own  hand.  His  addresses  on  these  occasions  were  ‘ 

extempore.” 

The  diocese  was  soon  sensible  of  a change  of  government.  To  not  a 
few  of  the  clergy  the  tightened  rein  was  irksome  ; but,  in  process  of 
time,  the  Bishop’s  purity  of  motive  gained  him  general  respect,  and  the 
propriety  of  his  measures  was  seen  in  beneficial  results.  What,  in 
comparison  with  a looser  administration,  appeared  austere,  was  mingled 
with  unwonted  kindness  and  consideration.  Hear  the  testimony  of 
some  who  received  ordination  at  his  hands  : — 

* Hearing  that  one  of  the  candidates  was  very  nervous  and  in  low  spirits  concerning 
his  fate,  he  took  the  trouble  to  walk  up,  after  dinner,  from  the  palace  to  the  hotel 
where  the  man  was  staying,  to  assure  him  that  his  work  was  well  done,  and  that  he 
need  be  under  no  alarm  about  not  succeeding.’  ‘ I gratefully  remember,’  writes 
another,  ‘ his  writing  a note  to  my  mother  the  moment  my  examination  for  Deacon’s 
orders  was  over,  and  his  walking  out  into  the  town  to  tell  her  I had  passed  the  instant 
after  my  examination  for  Priest’s  orders,  because  he  thought  she  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  hear  the  result ; and  there  are  few,  indeed,  who  would  have  thought  of 
i little  acts  of  kindness,  such  as  these,  when  much  pressed  by  business.’  * There  was 

something,’  writes  a third,  ‘ very  striking  in  the  charge  which  he  gave  to  us  in  the 
Palace  dining-room.  He  sate  there,  where  all  could  see  him,  and  the  tone  of  the  word 
with  which  he  began,  “ Gentlemen,”  is  most  vividly  in  my  mindt  It  was  stamped 
with  deep  earnestness  ; his  look  was  not  less  than  intense,  and  every  limb  of  his  body 
was  at  the  time  strung  up  in  the  energy  with  which  the  word  came  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart.’  ” 

He  provided  for  tbe  complete  supervision  of  his  extensive  diocese 
by  the  appointment  of  not  fewer  than  seventy  Rural  Deans,  to  whom 
the  decent  hospitalities  of  the  episcopal  palace  were  freely  extended,  and 
whose  reports  were  examined  by  their  diocesan  in  their  presence. 

Every  one  felt  that  it  was  no  mere  profession  when  he  declared  that 
“ his  heart  was  in  his  diocese  ; ” and  it  was  generally  remarked,  that 
no  man  had  been  met  with  who  so  speedily  or  so  thoroughly  found 
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his  way  to  the  hearts  of  others.  He  would  accompany  the  humblest 
rustic  priest  to  his  church  and  school,  and  walk  with  him  through  his 
poor  and  straggling  parish,  talking  in  a simple  patriarchal  way  to  the 
little  children,  patting  on  the  head  and  sending  Bibles  with  his  auto- 
graph to  those  who  were  commended  to  his  special  notice,  and  begging 
the  humble  pastor  to  point  out  to  him  any  person,  young  or  old,  to 
whom  a word  of  encouragement,  advice,  or  rebuke  might  perhaps  be 
useful. 

Notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  episcopal  palace,  he 
indignantly  protested  against  the  proposal  that  he  should  take  up  his 
abode  at  some  country-house,  averring  that  a bishop  should  be  always 
at  his  post  in  the  chief  city  of  his  diocese.  Nothing  worthy  of  his 
patronage  was  allowed  to  lack  it.  His  official  residence  was  ever  open 
to  distinguished  guests  or  societies  whose  presence  could  gratify  or 
benefit  the  citizens.  The  little  choristers  of  the  cathedral,  where  he 
preached  every  Sunday  morning,  grew  familiar  with  his  kindly  snule. 
The  afternoon  he  devoted  to  systematic  visitation  of  the  different 
churches  of  the  city,  .that  he  might  assure  himself  of  the  state  of  the 
congregations  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ministers.  Business  was 
rarely  permitted  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  the  morning  week- 
day service  of  the  cathedral,  while  the  afternoons  were  divided 
between  the  schools  and  the  poor.  No  matter  whether  the  former 
belonged  to  the  Establishment  or  to  the  Dissenters : all  were 

o 

visited  in  succession,  and  everything  personally  examined.  The  infant 
schools  were  never  entered  without  a supply  of  sweetmeats,  nor  with- 
out the  pleasing  sight  of  a mitred  prelate  mingling  in  the  half- sportive 
exercises  of  the  tender  pupils.  Even  the  workhouse  school  was  taken 
under  his  special  direction,  and  there  he  might  be  seen  kneeling  with 
the  pauper  children  upon  the  stone  floor,  and  personally  engaged  in 
their  instruction.  “ What  a blessing  it  will  be,”  exclaimed  this  true 
Successor  of  the  Apostles,  on  his  return  home  after  one  of  these  exer- 
cises, “ if  we  can  but  be  made  the  instruments  of  saving  the  soul  of 
one  of  these  poor  children  !” 

The  characteristic  warmth  with  which  he  rebuked  the  extravagant 
doctrines  broached  under  the  name  of  Chartism,  during  a season  of 
political  excitement,  was  not  much  adapted  to  make  him  popular  with 
a certain  section  of  the  working  classes  j but  the  manly  fearlessness  of 
his  demeanour  towards  them  ultimately  won  their  respect.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ? From  his  first  arrival  in  Norwich,  he  person- 
ally visited,  consoled,  and  prayed  with,  the  poor  and  the  sick  ; a prac- 
tice which,  instead  of  declining,  became  more  and  more  ft*equent  to  the 
close.  “ If,”  said  he  to  a curate,  “ there  are  any  deserving  cases  of 
sick  in  your  parish,  always  tell  me,  that  I may  visit  them  : it  is  a 
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kind  of  work  that  I enjoy  beyond  all  other.”  “ I never  mentioned 
the  name  of  any  sick  person,”  testifies  this  clergyman,  “ but  he  visited 
or  relieved  them  that  very  day,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.”  It  was 
noted  that  he  never  failed  to  return  the  bow  of  the  poorest  man  who 
saluted  him  in  the  street ; and  those  whom  he  visited  at  their  own 
^ lowly  abodes,  were  accustomed  to  say  that  he  prayed,  read,  and  talked 

with  them,  just  as  if  he  had  himself  been  one  of  them,  he  was  so  very 
humble.  The  opportunities  of  this  kind  which  in  a populous  city  his 
office  afforded  him,  appear  to  have  done  more  than  all  other  things 
besides,  to  reconcile  him  to  its  state  and  its  responsibilities.  “ If  in 
my  position,”  he  writes  in  his  private  journal,  “ I could  establish  a 
system  to  relieve  and  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a few 
such  unfriended  poor  (speaking  of  the  recovery  of  outcast  females  from 
the  paths  of  sin  and  shame),  it  would  tend  much  to  make  me  go  on 
my  way  rejoicing.” 

To  what  his  son  and  biographer  may  allude,  when  he  describes  him 
to  have  had  “no  sympathy  with  the  coarse  and  fanatical  extrava- 
gances which  sometimes  disfigure  the  outward  aspect  of  English  Dis- 
• sent,”  we  have  no  means  of  exactly  ascertaining.  On  the  same 

testimony,  however,  we  learn  that  “ Nonconformity,  as  such,  he  never 
could  regard  as  a sin.”  On  the  contrary,  he  always  laid  a marked 
stress  upon  those  words  in  the  cathedral  “bidding  prayer,”  which 
enjoin  a supplication  for  “ the  whole  congregation  of  Christian 
people  dispersed  throicghoiU  the  world.”  In  like  manner,  he  never 
received  a candidate  to  priest’s  orders,  without  emphatically  reminding 
him  that  it  would  be  his  duty  “to  set  forth  peace  and  quietness 
amongst  all  Christian  people.”  His  frequent  appearance  upon  the  plat- 
forms of  the  Bible  Society,  the  City  Mission,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  was  a practical  embodiment  of  those  in- 
junctions j and,  in  further  exemplification  of  his  catholic  spirit,  the 
Dissenting  ministers  of  Norwich  were  entertained  at  his  table  with  as 
much  distinction  as  the  most  dignified  of  his  own  clergy.  That  such 
a prelate  should  have  been  opposed  to  making  the  Church  Catechism 
compulsory  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society,  will  excite  surprise 
in  no  mind.  Even  a High  Church  dignitary  could  not  but  admire 
the  large-hearted  sincerity  with  which  he  heard  him  exclaim,  “ I hear 
a great  deal  about  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church : I wish  I could 
hear  more  of  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  Christianity 

On  more  occasions  than  one,  however,  his  unsuspecting  frankness 
and  tolerant  spirit  excited  the  bigotry  and  distrust  of  less  generous 
minds  ; but  he  triumphed  over  every  such  opponent  by  manifest 
sincerity  and  superiority  to  resentment.  Even  when  a distinguished 
f Conservative  clergyman  chose  to  signify  disapproval  of  his  liberality 
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by  omitting,  when  proposing  his  health,  to  request,  according  to  usage, 
the  publication  of  his  Sermon,  he  was  himself  the  first  to  call  upon  a 
Liberal  journal  to  retract  a coarse  invective  pronounced  upon  his 
Reverend  censor.  He  incurred  a similar  censure,  when,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  before  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  he  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession,  as  “ the  very  fountain-head  ” of  \ 

Tractarian  extravagance  ; but,  though  the  compliment  of  publication 
was  denied  him  by  his  brethren,  at  the  civic  banquet  which  followed, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  his  Right  Honourable  host  “ for  the  boldest 
sermon  that  had  ever  been  delivered  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.” 

Several  remarkable  instances  of  Dr.  Stanley’s  liberality  are  recorded. 

That  which  transcends  the  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  open 
to  the  exception  which  might  perhaps  be  taken  to  his  patronage  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  his  encouragement  of  Macready,  the  tragedian,  in  his 
futile  attempts  to  “ purify  the  drama,”  is  the  honour  which  he  paid, 
as  a Prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  character  and  memory 
of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  celebrated  Quaker. 

‘‘  The  funeral  service  of  the  chief  of  English  Quakers  was  virtually  celebrated  not  at 
the  time  or  place  of  his  interment  in  the  retired  bvuial-ground  of  the  Gilden-croft,  but  ! 

on  the  preceding  Sunday,  in  the  stately  cathedral  which  he  never  frequented,  and  with 
the  muffled  peals  and  solemn  strains  of  that  music  of  which  he  condemned  the  use. 

And  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  same  day,  not  by  any  favoured  minister 
amongst  his  own  admiring  disciples,  but  by  a prelate  of  that  Established  Church  which 
he  had  through  life,  so  far  as  his  gentle  nature  permitted  him,  opposed  and  contro- 
verted. So  public  a recognition  of  the  worth  of  one  who,  with  all  his  excellences,  was 
still  an  unbaptised  Quaker,  was  suflflciently  marked  to  call  down  praise  or  censure,  as 
the  case  might  be,  from  various  parties  in  the  church  ; and  it  was  asserted  at  the  time, 
probably  with  truth,  that  no  such  testimony  had  been  rendered  by  any  prelate  to  any 
member  of  that  sect  since  its  first  foundation.” 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  more  minutely  tracing  the  career 
of  this  active,  zealous,  and  humble  bishop.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  sum  up  his  labours  in  his  diocese  in  the  words  of  a compe- 
tent witness  : — 

‘ He  had  found  it  a wildemess,’  so  writes  one  who  well  knew  its  condition  before 
and  after  his  arrival,  ‘ and  he  left  it  in  comparison  a cultivated  field.  There  were  few 
parishes  in  which  he  had  not  left  some  monument  of  his  activity  and  usefulness  ; very 
many  abuses  had  been  corrected,  churches  restored,  parsonages  erected,  schools  esta- 
blished, the  clergy  rendered  more  eflflcient  under  his  fostering  and  encouraging  in- 
fluence ; and  both  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the  diocese,  both  rich  and  poor,  felt 
that  they  had  in  him  alike  a father  and  a friend.’  ” - 

To  this  may  be  fitly  added  the  last  record  in  his  journal  : — 

In  a few  hours  I shall  have  attained  the  threescore  years  and  ten  ; forty-four  of  ! 

them  in  a profession  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  of  which  the  last  eleven  are  the 
most  essentially  important  from  the  position  in  which  circumstances  so  unlooked  for 
and  so  imsought  for  have  placed  me.  And  though  these  latter  years  have  been  accom- 
panied with  much  labour  and  pain  and  sorrow,  more  and  more  alive  as  I am  to  the 
difficulties  presenting  themselves,  still  I feel  satisfaction  in  what  I have  been  instru-  | 

mental  in  doing.  How  many  parishes  have  been  supplied  with  resident  clergy,  in  \ 
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which  no  pastoral  care  had  been  for  years  and  years  manifested  ! How  many  churches 
have  had  the  full  measure  of  services  prescribed,  in  which,  from  time  to  time  imme- 
morial, the  most  scanty  administration  had  sufficed  ! And  how  many  schools  have 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  who  had  been,  with  the  most  culpable 
negligence,  permitted  to  remain  brutalised  and  uncivilised,  and  perishing  for  lack  of 

knowledge  ! And  now,  oh  my  God  ! whose  eye  is  upon  me,  and  who 

canst  search  my  heart  to  the  very  inmost,  hear  the  prayer  I would  offer  in  sincerity 
and  earnestness  on  my  entrance  to  probably  the  last  division  and  scene  of  my  mortal 
life.  The  threescore  years  and  ten  have  passed,  and  the  remaining  yeai-s  must  be  few 
in  number.  Grant  that  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  enable  me  so  to  act  in  the  high  apd 
responsible  vocation  in  which  thy  providence  hath  placed  me,  that  ray  declining  years 
may  be  devoted  to  thy  service,  and  that  in  all  my  doings  and  intentions  the  advance- 
ment of  thy  holy  religion  and  the  true  vital  intei'ests  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 
may  be  my  prominent  object,  and  end,  and  aim.” 

Gladly  would  the  venerable  prelate  have  once  more  seen  all  his 
family  around  him ; but  this  privilege  was  denied  liim.  He  died, 
after  a short  illness,  while  on  a visit  in  Scotland. 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  September,  a decided  change  took  place  for  the  worse  ; his 
mind  became  slightly  affected,  and  the  medical  attendant  was  for  the  first  time 
alarmed  by  the  heavy  slumber  of  his  usually  wakeful  patient.  On  the  moraing  of 
Tuesday,  the  4th,  he  rose  apparently  refreshed.  He  begged  to  have  a passage  of 
Scripture  read  to  him  ; and,  after  having  listened  attentively  to  the  words  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  describe  the  perishing  of  the  outward  man, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,  he  said,  in  his  usual  manner  when  in 
deep  thought,  ‘ Let  me  hear  them  again.’  But  the  rally  was  only  for  the  moment ; 
he  expressed  a desire  to  go  dovm  to  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  bright  autumnal  morn- 
ing, which  lay  on  the  greensward  imder  his  window,  and  rose  to  attempt  it ; but  his 
strength  was  gone.  He  could  but  just  cross  the  room,  supported  on  either  side,  and 
sank  down  upon  the  bed  in  a deep  sleep.  That  moment  the  physician  entered,  and 
saw  at  once  that  the  disorder  had  turned  to  congestion  of  the  brain.  Bemedies  were 
applied.  He  was  roused  to  animation,  but  not  to  consciousness.  A few  wandering 
words  and  sentences  escaped  him  on  Ihe  topics  most  familiar  to  him ; the  projected 
voyage  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward  with  delight,  as  he  always 
did  to  anything  which  brought  him  into  contact  wijth  his  favourite  element, — the 
thoughts  of  his  charge  at  home  : ‘ Then  I shall  be  within  reach  of  Norwich,  to  return 
for  the  cholera  ’ — ^the  distribution  of  money  to  schools, — and  the  enforcement  of  full 
services  in  small  congregations, — ‘ If  there  are  but  twenty,  they  ought  to  have  then- 
double  service.’  Before  evening  those  faint  gleams  of  life  and  reason  had  passed  away. 
At  midnight.  Dr.  Bright,  the  eminent  London  physician  of  that  name,  arrived  from 
Inverness,  where  he  happened  to  be  staying,  and  concurred  with  Dr.  Ross,  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  place,  that  hope  was  extinct.  For  two  days  the  unconscious  struggle 
of  nature  continued  ; but,  on  the  night  of  Thui-sday,  the  6th  of  September,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  been  with  him  throughout,  and  of  his 
second  son,  who  had  arrived  from  Edinburgh  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  he  breathed 
his  last.” 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  exemplary  Christian  pastor  were  brought 
by  sea  to  Yarmouth,  and  were  solemnly  interred  in  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, amid  signs  of  love  and  grief  such  as  have  rarely  attended  to  the 
tomb  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race. 

The  volume  from  which  these  particulars  have  been  collected,  may 
be  recommended  with  confidence  to  Christian  ministers  and  all  other 
persons,  of  whatever  denomination,  engaged  in  active  exertions  for  the 
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moral  and  spmtual  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  A brighter  example 
or  a better  model  is  not  often  to  be  found.  It  is  possible  that  Bishop 
Stanley’s  doctrinal  views,  had  they  been  systematically  propounded, 
would  have  been  deemed  imperfect,  if  not  erroneous,  by  most  syste- 
matic theologians.  But  he  never  pretended  to  a system  of  divinity. 
On  the  contrary,  he  held  in  something  like  contempt  the  subtilties 
of  polemists.  This  feeling,  possibly,  was  carried  to  excess  ; yet  the 
volume  before  us  bears  frequent  witness  to  his  hearty  belief  in  the 
leading  verities  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  sincerely  thank  Mr. 
Stanley  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  his  Memoir  has  afibrded 
us ; and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  oim  readers,  as  a beautiful  monu- 
ment of  filial  piety. 


«LAYENGIlO”— ME.  BOEEOW’S  NEW  BOOK.* 

Every  one  will  expect,  that  any  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Borrow 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  ; and  this  quality  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  many  blemishes  and  defects.  The  volumes  before 
us  are  entitled  to  this  distinction  in  more  respects  than  one. 
Not  only  are  they  full  of  sage  remarks,  notices  of  books,  and 
“ descriptions  of  life  and  manners,”  “ in  an  unusual  form  but  the 
plan  of  the  narrative  is  such  as  would  hardly  have  been  adopted  by 
any  individual  except  the  writer.  It  purports  to  be  a dream,  “ partly 
of  study,  partly  of  adventure,”  in  the  shape  of  an  autobiogi’ajjhy, 
which  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  principal  personage,  and,  after 
conducting  bim  through  a great  variety  of  scenes  and  incidents,  breaks 
off  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  without  rhyme  or  reason.  For 
aught  we  can  see,  Mr.  Borrow  might  have  left  ofi'  at  the  close  of  any 
one  volume  or  chapter  with  quite  as  much  propriety,  or  may  amuse 
himself  by  adding  an  indefinite  number  of  volumes  more  in  bringing 
the  adventures  of  his  hero  to  a conclusion.  For  the  present,  Lavengro, 
the  scholar,  is  cooling  his  heels,  and  plying  the  trade  of  kaulomescro, 
or  travelling  tinker,  in  a dingle,  whose  shelving  sides  are  overgrown 
with  trees  and  bushes, — a queer,  lonely  kind  of  place,  where  it  would 
be  quite  cruel  to  leave  a philologist  like  him  to  vegetate  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  We  do  not  see  how  he  is  to  pick  up  a living  in  such  a 
locality ; and  we  are  quite  sure  it  is  imfair  to  tie  him  for  life  to  that 
Amazonian  female  whom  he  has  fallen  in  with  in  his  travels,  and  who 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  a match  for  most  men  in  a pugilistic 

* Lavengro  : the  Scholar — the  Oypsg — the  Priest.  By  George  Borrow.  In  3 vols. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-streot.  1851. 
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encounter.  Seriously,  from  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  may 
gather,  that  in  this  work  they  are  not  to  look  for  a plot, — nor  for 
finished  characters, — ^nor  for  the  sequel  to  any  story  which  it  pleases 
the  author  to  begin, — nor  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  in  life  of  any 
one  personage  to  whom  he  may  be  introduced.  He  must  be  contented 
to  enjoy  each  adventure  as  a separate  and  independent  anecdote,  and 
accept  for  their  own  individual  sake  all  the  good  things  set  before 
him  in  the  way  of  criticism,  instruction,  or  observation.  There  are 
many  such  things.  The  pearls  are  abundant  j but  they  are  very 
badly  strung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  once  said,  that  there  was  no  use  in  a plot,  except 
to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  saying  fine  things.  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  ever  thought  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  one  alto- 
gether. The  things  must  be  very  fine  indeed,  to  keep  up  our  interest 
in  a narrative  in  spite  of  this  deficiency.  We  like  to  take  up  a writer 
in  the  confidence  that  he  has  some  design  in  view,  to  be  evolved  in  the 
course  of  his  work  ; and  that,  when  we  have  finished,  we  shall  not  be 
left  to  wonder  what  the  book  was  written  for.  This  was,  however, 
our  lamentable  case  in  reference  to  our  author.  When  we  came  to 
the  end  of  the  rigmarole  story  of  the  storm-belated  footman  (who,  by 
the  way,  must  be  catching  cold  in  the  dingle  aforesaid),  we  looked 
back  again  to  the  preface,  and  tried  every  means  to  satisfy  ourselves 
whether  we  had  been  reading  an  entirely  fictitious  narrative,  or 
whether  we  had  before  us  certain  passages  in  Mr.  Borrow’s  own  early 
life  drest  up  for  our  entertainment.  There  is  a certain  lameness  in 
many  of  the  incidents,  and  a want  of  connection  throughout  the  whole, 
which  smacks  strongly  of  every-day  life ; and  yet,  some  are  so  very 
improbable,  that,  even  in  a work  of  fiction,  they  would  provoke  serious 
reprehension.  In  one  word,  we  know  not  what  to  think,  except  this, 
that  no  one  ought  to  have  thrown  us  into  such  a state  of  doubt  and  be- 
wilderment. We  ought  not  to  be  conducted  into  a dingle,  and  then 
left  to  find  our  way  out  again.  It  is  more  than  criticism  will  endure. 

All  the  excellence,  then,  which  this  work  possesses,  is  of  a desultory 
kind  ; a few  scattered  passages,  therefore,  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  its  whole.  We  cannot  do  better  than  present  them  with  some 
specimens,  remarking  upon  them,  if  needful,  as  we  go  along. 

Lavengro,  then,  is  one  of  two  brothers,  sons  of  a Cornish  gentillatre, 
holding  no  very  considerable  rank  in  the  army,  and  whose  removals 
from  place  to  place  furnish  an  ample  variety  of  scenes  and  adventures 
for  our  hero.  His  brother  is  described  in  very  glowing  colours,  as  a 
model  of  English  beauty,  and  a paragon  of  amiability  and  talent. 
Lavengro  appears  to  have  been  an  unprepossessing  child,  with  much 
of  the  J ew  or  Gypsy  about  him,  we  hardly  know  which,  thought  to 
be  weak  in  his  intellects,  but  yet,  after  all,  discovering  an  aptitude 
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for  the  acqiiisition  of  knowledge,  in  an  extraordinary  way.  He  could 
not  be  taught  to  read  like  other  children,  but  passed  for  a dunce,  till  the 
sight  of  the  pictures  in  Hobinson  Crusoe  aroused  his  dormant  energies. 

*‘The  true  chord,”  says  he,  *'had  now  been  touched;  a raging  curiosity  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  whose  engravings  had  fascinated  my  eye,  burned 
within  me,  and  I never  rested  till  I had  fully  satisfied  it ; weeks  succeeded  weeks, 
months  followed  months,  and  the  wondrous  volume  was  my  only  study  and  principal 
source  of  amusement.  For  hours  together  I would  sit  poring  over  a page,  till  I had 
become  acquainted  with  the  import  of  every  line.  My  progress,  slow  enough  at  first, 
became,  by  degrees,  more  rapid,  till  at  last,  under  * a shoulder  of  mutton  sail,’  I found 
myself  cantering  before  a steady  breeze  over  an  ocean  of  enchantment,  so  well  pleased 
with  my  voyage  that  I cared  not  how  long  it  might  be  before  I reached  its  termination. 

‘‘And  it  was  in  this  manner  that  I first  took  to  the  paths  of  knowledge. 

“At  this  time  I began  to  be  somewhat  impressed  with  religious  feelings.  My 
parents  were,  to  a certain  extent,  religious  people.  But,  although  they  had  done 
their  best  to  aflbrd  me  instruction  on  religious  points,  I had  either  paid  no  attention 
to  what  they  had  endeavoured  to  commimicate,  or  had  listenea  with  an  ear  far  too 
obtuse  to  derive  any  benefit.  But  my  mind  had  now  become  awakened  from  the 
drowsy  torpor  in  which  it  had  lain  so  long,  and  the  reasoning  powers  were  no  longer 
inactive.  Hithei*to  I had  entertained  no  conception  whatever  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  God  ; and,  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  had  heard  the  name  of  God 
proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  people,  frequently,  alas  ! on  occasions  when  it  ought 
not  to  be  employed  ; but  I now  never  heard  it  without  a tremor,  for  I now  knew  that 
God  was  an  awful,  inscrutable  being,  the  maker  of  all  things  ; that  we  were  his  child- 
ren, and  that  we,  by  our  sins,  had  justly  offended  him  ; that  we  were  in  great  peril 
from  his  anger,  not  so  much  in  this  life  as  in  another  and  far  stranger  life  to  come  ; 
that  we  had  a Saviour  withal  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  help.  Upon  this 
pK)int,  however,  I was  yet  very  much  in  the  dark,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  those  with 
whom  I was  connected.  The  power  and  terrors  of  God  were  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  ; they  fascinated,  though  they  astounded,  me.  Twice  every  Sunday  I was 
regularly  taken  to  church,  where,  from  a corner  of  the  spacious  pew  lined  with  black 
leather,  I would  fix  my  eyes  on  the  dignified  High  Church  rector,  and  the  dignified 
High  Church  clerk,  and  watch  the  movement  of  their  lips,  from  which,  as  they  read 
their  respective  portions  of  the  venerable  liturgy,  would  roll  many  a pmrtentous  word 
descriptive  of  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Most  High. 

“ Rectob  ; ‘ Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  through  thy  power ; thou  breakest  the  heads 
of  the  dragon  in  the  waters.’ 

“Philoh  : ‘Thou  smitest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces ; and  gavest  him  to  bo 
meat  for  thy  p>eople  in  the  wilderness.’ 

“ Rector  ; ‘ Thou  broughtest  up  fountains  and  waters  from  the  hard  rocks  : thou 
driedst  up  mighty  waters.’ 

“ Philoh  : ‘ The  day  is  thine  ; the  night  is  thine  : thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and 
the  sim.’ 

“ Peace  to  your  memories  ! dignified  rector,  and  yet  more  dignified  clerk  ! By  this 
time  you  are  probably  gone  to  your  long  homes  ; and  your  voices  are  no  more  heard 
sounding  down  the  aisles  of  the  venerable  church : nay,  doubtless,  this  has  already 
long  since  been  the  fate  of  him  of  the  sonorous  ‘ Amen  ! ’—the  one  of  the  two  who, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  rector,  principally  engrossed  my  boyish  admiration, — ^he  at 
least  is  scarcely  now  among  the  living  ! Living ! why  I have  heard  say  that  he  blew 
a fife, — for  he  was  a musical  as  well  as  a Christian  professor, — bold  fife,  to  cheer  the 
guards  and  brave  marines  as  they  marched  with  measured  step,  obeying  an  insane 
command,  up  Bunker’s  height,  whilst  the  rifles  of  the  sturdy  Yankees  were  sending 
the  leaden  hail  sharp  and  thick  amidst  the  red-coated  ranks ; for  Philoh  had  not 
always  been  a man  of  peace,  nor  an  exhorter  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  but 
had  even  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a halberd  in  his  country’s  service,  before  his  six-foot 
form  required  rest ; and  the  grey-haired  veteran  retired,  after  a long  peregrination,  to 
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his  native  town  to  enjoy  ease  and  respectability  on  a pension  * of  eighteenpence 
a-day.’  And  well  did  his  fellow-townsmen  act,  when,  to  increase  that  ease  and 
respectability,  and  with  a thoughtful  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  good  church  service, 
they  made  him  clerk  and  precentor, — ^the  man  of  the  tall  form  and  audible  voice, 
which  sounded  loud  and  clear  as  his  own  Bunker’s  fife.  Well,  peace  to  thee  thou  fine 
old  chap  ! despiser  of  Dissenters  and  hater  of  Papists,  as  became  a dignified  and  High 
Church  clerk  ! If  thou  art  in  thy  grave  the  better  for  thee  ! Thou  wert  fitted  to 
adorn  a bygone  time,  when  loyalty  was  in  vogue,  and  smiling  content  lay  like  a sim- 
beam  upon  the  land  ; but  thou  wouldst  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  these  days  of  cold, 
philosophic,  latitudinarian  doctrine,  imiversal  tolerism,  and  half-concealed  rebellion, — 
rare  times,  no  doubt,  for  Papists  and  Dissenters,  but  which  would  assuredly  have 
broken  the  heart  of  the  loyal  soldier  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  dignified  High 
Church  clerk  of  pretty  D .” 

In  the  course  of  his  childish  rambles,  our  hero  falls  in  with  an  old 
man,  a tamer  of  vipers,  from  whom  he  obtains  one,  which  he  carries 
about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  On  one  occasion,  he  falls  in  with  a 
party  of  gypsies,  who,  seeing  him  fondling  the  animal,  conceive  him  to 
be  some  superior  being — a goblin,  a devilkin, — and  propose  to  give 
him  a tilted  cart  all  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  their  divinity. 
While  he  is  engaged  in  conversation  with  them,  a ruffian  makes  his 
appearance,  galloping  to  them  over  the  grass,  of  whom  the  author 
gives  us  the  following  sketch,  which,  for  the  excellence  of  its  closing 
reflection,  we  extract : — 

**  The  new  comer  was  a short,  burly  fellow,  about  the  middle  age  ; he  had  a savage, 
determined  look,  and  his  face  was  nearly  covered  with  carbuncles  ; he  wore  a broad, 
slouching  hat,  and  was  dressed  in  a grey  coat,  cut  in  a fashion  which  1 afterwards 
learned  to  be  the  genuine  Newmarket  cut,  the  skirts  being  exceedingly  short ; his 
waistcoat  was  of  red  plush,  and  he  wore  broad  corduroy  breeches  and  white  top-boots. 
The  steed  which  carried  him  was  of  iron  grey,  spirited  and  powerful,  but  covei^  with 
sweat  and  foam.  The  fellow  glanced  fiercely  and  suspiciously  around,  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  man  of  the  tent,  in  a harsh  and  rapid  voice.  A short  and  hmried  con- 
versation ensued  in  the  strange  tongue.  I could  not  take  my  eyes  ofif  the  new  comer. 
Oh,  this  half-jockey,  half-bruised  countenance,  I never  forgot  it.  More  than  fifteen 
years  afterwards  I fotmd  myself  in  a crowd  before  Newgate.  A gallows  was  erected, 
and  beneath  it  stood  a criminal,  a notorious  malefactor.  I recognised  bim  at  once  ; 
the  horseman  of  the  lane  is  now  beneath  the  fatal  tree,  but  nothing  altered ; still  the 
same  man,  jerking  his  head  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  same  fierce  and  under 
glances,  just  as  if  the  affairs  of  the  world  had  the  same  kind  of  interest  to  the  last ; 
grey  coat  of  Newmarket  cut,  plush  waistcoat,  corduroys  and  boots,  nothing  altered  ; 
but  the  head,  alas  ! is  bare,  and  so  is  the  neck.  Oh,  crime  and  virtue — ^virtue  and 
crime  ! It  was  old  John  Newton,  I think,  who,  when  he  saw  a man  going  to  be 
hanged,  said,  ‘ There  goes  John  Newton,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.”  ’ 

Before  we  go  any  further,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  subscribe  to  every  sentiment  expressed  by  our  author,  nor  even  to 
every  sentiment  which  may  be  incorporated  in  our  quotations.  We 
have,  for  instance,  our  own  opinions  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Irish  Protestant  Orangemen.  Though  we  do  not  belong  to  what  he 
calls  the  crotchetty  class  of  people  known  commonly  as  teetotalers,  we 
demur  a little  to  the  glowing  eulogy  passed  upon  good  ale  ; nor  do  we 
wholly  sympathise  with  the  High  Church  dignitaries  before  referred 
to.  We  are  not  in  the  humour,  however,  to  carp  at  all  opinions  that 
differ  from  our  own  ; and  we  only  now  refer  to  them  that  our  readers 
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may  not  suppose  that  the  specimens  we  are  giving  embody  our  own 
views.  Our  hero’s  passion  for  horses,  originating  in  a wild  sort  of  ride 
on  an  Irish  cob,  gives  rise,  however,  to  some  very  just  and  weighty 
observations  : — 

“ I much  question  whether  philology,  or  the  passion  for  languages,  requires  so  little 
apology  as  the  love  for  horses.  It  has  been  said,  I believe,  that  the  more  languages  a 
man  speaks,  the  more  a man  is  he  ; which  is  very  true,  provided  he  acquires  the  lan- 
guages as  a medium  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
various  sections  into  which  the  human  race  is  divided ; but,  in  that  case,  he  should 
rather  be  termed  a philosopher  than  a philologist, — between  which  two  the  difference 
is  wide  indeed.  An  individual  may  speak  and  read  a dozen  languages,  and  yet  be  an 
exceedingly  poor  creature,  scarcely  half  a man,  and  the  pursuit  of  tongues  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  the  mere  satisfaction  of  acquiring  them,  surely  argues  an  intellect  of  a very 
low  order  : a mind  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  mean  and  grovelling  things  ; taking 
more  pleasure  in  the  trumpery  casket  than  in  the  precious  treasure  it  contains  ; in  the 
pursuit  of  words  than  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas. 

“ I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  fortunate  for  mySelf,  who  am,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, a philologist,  that  with  me  the  pursuit  of  languages  has  been  always  modified  by 
the  love  of  horses : for  scarcely  had  I turned  my  mind  to  the  former,  when  I also 
mounted  the  wild  cob,  and  hurried  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  DevU’s-hill,  scattering 
dust  and  flint-stones  on  every  side.  That  ride,  amongst  other  things,  taught  me  that 
a lad  with  thews  and  sinews  was  intended  by  nature  for  something  better  than  mere 
word  culling ; and  if  I have  accomplished  anything  in  after  life  worthy  of  mentioning, 
I believe  it  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ideas  which  that  ride,  by  setting  my  blood 
in  a glow,  infused  into  my  brain.  I might  otherwise  have  become  a mere  philologist ; 
one  of  those  beings  who  toil  night  and  day  in  culling  useless  words  for  some  opus 
magnum  which  Murray  will  never  publish,  and  nobody  ever  read  ; beings  without  en- 
thusiasm, who,  having  never  mounted  a generous  steed,  cannot  detect  a good  point  in 
Pegasus  himself ; like  a certain  philologist,  who,  though  acquainted  with  the  exact 
value  of  every  word  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  could  observe  no  particular 
beauty  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  Homer’s  rhapsodies.  What  knew  he  of  Pegasus  ? 
He  had  never  mounted  a generovis  steed  ; the  merest  jockey,  had  the  strain  been  inter- 
preted to  him,  would  have  called  it  a brave  song  ! ” 

Lavengro  leams  Welsh, — “sweet  Welsh,”  as  he  terms  it, — and, 
though  bound  to  the  study  of  the  law,  under  a most  respectable 
gentleman . of  the  old  school,  who  is  very  truly  and  graphically  de- 
scribed, finds  a relaxation  from  the  severer  duties  of  his  profession 
in  the  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym.  The  following  passage  upon  that 
national  bard,  who  was  thus  brought  into  such  strange  association 
with  Blackstone,  is  very  excellent : — 

A strange  songster  was  that  who,  pretending  to  be  captivated  by  every  woman  he 
saw,  was,  in  reality,  in  love  with  Nature  alone, — ^wild,  beautiful,  solitary  Nature, — her 
mountains  and  cascades,  her  forests  and  streams,  her  birds,  fishes,  and  wild  animals. 
Go  to,  Ab  Gwilym,  with  thy  pseudo-amatory  odes  to  Morfydd,  or  this  or  that  other 
lady,  fair  or  ugly  ; little  didst  thou  care  for  any  of  them  ; Dame  Nature  was  thy  love, 
however  thou  mayest  seek  to  disguise  the  truth.  Yes,  yes,  send  thy  love-message  to 
Morfydd,  the  fair  wanton.  By  whom  dost  thou  send  it,  I would  know  ? By  the 
salmon,  forsooth,  which  haunts  the  rushing  stream  ! — ^the  glorious  salmon,  which  bounds 
and  gambols  in  the  flash ing  water,  and  whose  ways  and  circumstances  thou  so  well  de- 
scribest.  See  ! there  he  hurries  upward  through  the  flashing  water.  Halloo  ! what  a 
glimpse  of  gloiy  ! But  where  is  Morfydd  the  while  ? What ! another  message  to  the 
wife  of  Bwa  Bach  ? Ay,  truly  ; and  by  whom  ? The  wind  ! — the  swift  wind,  the  rider 
of  the  world,  whose  course  is  not  to  be  stayed  ; who  gallops  over  the  movmtain,  and. 
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when  he  comes  to  the  broadest  river,  asks  neither  boat  nor  ferry.  Who  has  described 
the  wind  so  well — his  speed  and  power  ? But  where  is  Morfydd  ? And  now  thou  art 
awaiting  Morfydd ; thou  art  awaiting  her  beneath  the  tall  trees,  amidst  the  imder- 
wood ; but  she  comes  not ; no  Morfydd  is  there.  Quite  right,  Ab  Gwiljnn  ; what 
wantest  thou  with  Morfydd  ? But  another  form  is  nigh  at  hand — ^that  of  red  Reynard, 
who,  seated  on  his  chine,  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  looks  very  composedly  at  thee  ; 
thou  startest ; bendest  thy  bow,  thy  cross-bow,  intending  to  hit  Reynard  with  the 
bolt,  just  about  the  jaw  ; but  the  bow  breaks ; Reynard  barks,  and  disappears  in  his 
cave,  which  by  thine  own  account  reaches  hell ; and  then  thou  ravest  at  the  misfortune 
of  thy  bow — ^the  non-appearance  of  Morfydd — and  abusest  Reynard.  Go  to ; thou 
carest  neither  for  thy  bow  nor  Morfydd  ; thou  merely  seekest  an  opportunity  to  speak 
of  Reynard.  And  who  has  described  him  like  thee  ? — ^the  brute  with  the  sharp,  shriU 
cry,  the  black  reverse  of  melody ; whose  face  some  times  wears  a smile,  like  the  devils’ 
in  the  Evangile  ! But  now  thou  art  actually  with  Morfydd  ; yes,  she  has  stolen  from 
the  dwelling  of  Bwa  Bach,  and  has  met  thee  beneath  the  rocks.  She  is  actually  with 
thee,  Ab  Gwilym  ; but  she  is  not  long  with  thee  ; for  a storm  comes  on,  and  thunder 
shatters  the  rocks — Morfydd  flees  ! Quite  right,  Ab  Gwilym  ; thou  hadst  no  need  of 
her ; a better  theme  for  song  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord — ^the  rock-shatterer  than  the 
wife  of  Bwa  Bach.  Go  to,  Ab  Gwilym ; thou  wast  a wiser  and  a better  man  than  thou 
wouldest  fain  have  had  people  believe.” 

Independently  of  all  the  brief  criticisms  and  dissertations  which 
are  introduced  into  the  narrative,  all  sorts  of  characters  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stage.  We  have  publishers  and  authors,  merchants, 
fashionables,  Komish  priests,  whose  artifices  are  ably  and  seasonably 
exposed,  boxers,  jockeys,  thimble-riggers,  thieves,  and  gypsies, — 
every  class  of  persons  almost  that  can  be  named,  whose  pursuits  and 
habits  give  rise  to  observations  and  reflections,  some  of  which  we  re- 
gard as  exceptionable,  but  for  the  most  part  full  of  wit  and  wisdom. 
Among  the  gypsies  Mr.  Borrow  is  evidently  at  home.  Those  who 
remember  his  former  works,  are  doubtless  aware  that  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  modes  of  life,  their  ideas,  their  superstitions, 
and  their  language.  One  of  this  wandering  race  repeatedly  turns  up 
in  the  story,  which  does  not  happen  with  most  of  the  other  person- 
ages. Lavengro  first  met  with  him  in  the  lane  where  he  introduces 
the  ruffianly  horseman  to  our  acquaintance  j and  we  confess  to  a little 
liking  to  this  young  fellow,  Jasper,  or  Petulengro,  by  name.  There 
is  a kind  of  nobility  about  liim.  He  is  a prince  in  his  way.  We 
would  fain  extract  an  adventure  of  his,  but  space  forbids  ; we  must 
hasten  on  to  a conversation  which  takes  place  in  a taproom  between 
our  hero  and  a Romish  priest,  in  reference  to  the  anticipations  avowed 
by  the  latter  as  to  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  English  nation  to 
their  ancient  faith  : — 

‘ The  chief  characteristics  of  the  middle  classes,’  says  the  man  in  black,  ^ is  a rage 
for  grandeur  and  gentility ; and  that  same  rage  makes  us  quite  sure  of  them  in  the 
long  run.  Everything  that’s  lofty  meets  their  imqualified  approbation,  while  every- 
thing humble,  or,  as  they  call  it,  ‘ lew,’  is  scouted  by  them.  They  begin  to  have  a 
vague  impression  that  the  religion  which  they  have  hitherto  professed  is  low  ; at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  of  the  great  kings  and 
emperors,  whose  shoes  they  have  a vast  inclination  to  kiss  ; nor  was  used  by  the  grand 
personages  of  whom  they  have  read  in  their  novels  and  romances, — their  Ivanhoes, 
their  Marmions,  and  their  Ladies  of  the  Lake.’ 
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‘ Do  you  think  that  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  had  any  influence  in  modi- 
fying their  religioiis  opinions  ? ’ 

‘ Most  certainly  I do/  said  the  man  in  black ; * the  writings  of  that  man  have  made 


I 


them  greater  fools  than  they  were  before.  All  this  conversation  now  is  about  gallant 
knights^  princesses  and  cavaliers,  with  which  his  pages  are  stuffed,  all  of  whom  were 
Papists,  or  very  high  churchmen,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  think  that  the  religion  of  such  nice,  sweet-scented  gentry  must  be  something 
very  superfine.  I know,  at  Birmingham,  the  daughter  of  an  ironmonger  who  screeches 
to  the  piano  the  ‘ Lady  of  the  Lake’s  ’ hymn  to  the  Virgin  Marj^,  always  weeps  when  Mary 


Queen  of  Scots  is  mentioned,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  that  very  wise 
martyr,  Charles  the  First.  Why,  I would  engage  to  convert  such  an  idiot  to  Popery  in 
a week,  if  it  were  worth  my  trouble.  0 cavaliere  Qiialtiero,  avetefatto  molto  in  favor  e 
della  Santa  Sede  / ’ 

“ ‘ But  what  do  you  think  of  the  powerful  and  numerous  bodies  of  the  Dissenters,  the 
descendants  of  those  stxirdy  patriots  who  hurled  Charles  the  simple  fiom  the  throne  ? ’ 

“ ^ There  are  some  sturdy  fellows  among  them  I do  not  deny,’  said  the  man  in 
black ; ‘ especially  among  the  preachers,  clever  withal.  But  they  are  not  very 
numerous  ; and  the  old  sturdy  sort  of  preachers  are  fast  dropping  off,  and,  as  we 
observe  with  pleasure,  are  generally  succeeded  by  frothy  coxcombs  whom  it  would  not 
be  very  diflSeult  to  gain  over.  But  what  we  most  rely  on  as  an  instrument  to  bring 
the  Dissenters  over  to  us  is  the  mania  for  gentility,  which  amongst  them  has  of  late 
become  as  great  and  more  ridiculous  than  amongst  the  middle-classes  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England.  All  the  plain  and  simple  fashions  of  their  forefathers  they 
are  either  about  to  abandon,  or  have  already  done  so.  Look  at  the  most  part  of  their 
chapels ; no  longer  modest  brick  edifices,  sitxiated  in  quiet  and  retired  streets,  but 
lunatic-looking  erections,  in  what  the  simpletons  call  the  modern  Gothic  taste,  of 
Portland-stone,  with  a cross  upon  the  top,  and  the  site  generally  the  most  conspicuous 
that  can  be  found.  And  look  at  the  manner  in  which  they  educate  their  children — 
I mean  those  that  are  wealthy.  They  do  not  even  wish  them  to  be  Dissenters — the 
sweet  dears  shall  enjoy  the  advantage  of  good  society,  of  which  their  parents  were  de- 
barred. So  the  girls  are  sent  to  tip-top  boarding  schools,  where,  amongst  other  trash, 
they  read  * Rokeby,’  and  are  taught  to  sing  snatches  from  that  high-flying  ditty  the 
* Cavalier  ’ — 

* Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and  Brown, 

With  the  nobles  of  Elngland  that  fight  for  the  crown.’ 

He  ! he ! their  own  names ! while  the  lads  are  sent  to  those  hotbeds  of  pride  and 
folly,  colleges  ; whence  they  return  with  a greater  contempt  for  everything  low,  and 
especially  for  their  own  ped^ee,  than  they  went  with.  I tell  you,  friend,  the  children 
of  Dissenters,  if  not  their  parents,  are  going  over  to  the  church,  as  you  call  it,  and  the 
church  is  going  over  to  Rome.’  ” 

Here  we  must  close.  We  liave  given  but  a taste  or  two  of  the  very 
various  contents  of  Mr.  Borrow’s  volumes.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  incorporated  them  into  a 
well-KJompacted  story,  instead  of  throwing  out  all  these  good  things 
at  random, — ^perhaps  to  perish.  We  fe,ncy  that  we  have  detected 
some  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  this  kind  of  composition,  and  we 
feel  certain  that  our  author  would  succeed  far  beyond  most  living  writers. 

Still  we  are  thankful  for  whatever  of  truth  and  wisdom,  morality 
and  religion,  his  pages  inculcate,  though  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  what  Murray  has  published, 
people  wiU  read ; and,  what  is  more,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  bene- 
fited by  the  hour  or  two  spent  upon  it.  If  not,  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Borrow. 
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BEING  BEFORE  BIRTH.* 


Mr.  Kennedy’s  book  is  by  no  means  a commonplace  volume.  TTia 
object  is  nothing  less  than  to  “ explain  the  true  nature  of  Eternity  and 
Time — ^to  point  out  certain  phenomena  of  both — ^and  to  examine  cer- 
tain  doubtful  or  deceptive  opinions  respecting  them,” — concluding  with 
an  indication  of  the  “bearing  which  an  accurate  comprehension  of 
these  truths  has  on  certain  important  questions  touching  the  soul  of 
man.”  A programme  of  this  description  will  naturally  induce  some 
kind  of  curiosity  respecting  the  amimus  of  the  writer ; and  therefore 
it  is  due  to  him  to  state,  that  he  does  not  profess  to  hold  the  peculiar 
theological  opinions  set  forth  “as  his  own  either  by  invention  or 
adoption  :”  he  proposes  simply  to  discuss  them  in  a spirit  of  honest 
research,  and  to  lay  down  his  inferences  without  the  slightest  inter- 
mixture of  dogmatism. 

The  starting  point  of  his  inquiry  is,  the  nature  of  Time.  As  we 
know  it.  Time  is  the  measure  or  the  consequence  of  certain  physical 
^ events.  Seventy  journeys  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  divide  the  life 

of  Man  into  material  stages ; but  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the 
soul  may  be  grey  in  wisdom,  or  stUl  babbling  in  infancy.  Each  day 
the  globe  glides  into  sunshine  and  dips  into  darkness  j but  this  natural 
horology  has  no  absolute,  control  over  the  mind,  which  may  crowd 
masses  of  thought  into  the  limits  of  an  hour,  or  beat  out  a few  ideas 
until  the  attenuated  fabric  serves  as  the  feeble  covering  of  years. 
Suppose  that  the  diurnal  velocity  of  the  earth  were  increased,  and  the 
length  of  the  day  were  consequently  abridged  ; suppose,  too,  that  all 

* Thoughts  on  Being : suggested  by  Meditation  upon  the  Infinite,  the  Imrnaterial, 
and  the  Eternal.  By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy.  London : Longmans,  1850, 
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the  physical  conditions  by  which  the  progress  of  time  is  now  marked 
were  proportionately  affected,  would  the  Soul  be  conscious  of  the 
change  ? It  is  presumed  not.  There  would,  at  any  rate,  be  no 
sensible  standard  by  which  to  compute  the  alteration.  Were  every 
process  quickened  one-half,  the  mind  remaining  what  it  now  is,  five- 
and-thirty  years  might  then  be  equivalent  to  our  present  threescore 


years  and  ten.  Still  further  accelerate  these  processes, — ^let  day  and 
night,  seed-time  and  harvest,  recur  in  the  same  order, — ^let  the  varied 


phenomena  which  enable  us  to  note  succession  be  repeated  on  the  same 
principles,  but  with  augmented  rapidity, — and  man’s  existence  might? 
perhaps,  be  shortened  to  any  degree  without  awakening  the  soul  to  a 
conciousness  of  the  loss.  Mortals  might  thus  be  reduced  to  ephemersB. 


Alexander  might  conquer  the  world  in  a morning,  and  Methusaleh  run 
through  his  existence  in  little  more  than  a week.  An  empire  might 
rise  and  fall  in  the  time  that  a mushroom  now  takes  for  the  sum  of 


its  life.  And  as  the  microscope  carries  the  sight  into  a world  where 
Being  is  exhibited  in  every  form  of  minuteness,  and  where  the 
functions  of  organised  matter  are  as  real  for  the  humblest  animalcule 
as  for  the  highest  quadruped,  may  not  a corresponding  diversity  obtain 
in  the  more  spiritual  world  1 Are  we  not  the  ephemerae  of  creation, 
when  compared  with  other  orders  of  intelligence  ? Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  seem  to  possess  no  chronometer  for  the  mind  itself.  Thoughts 
sometimes  flit  through  the  brain  with  the  speed  of  a lightning-flash. 
In  seasons  of  severe  peril,  when  a man  has  heard,  as  he  imagined,  the 
rustling  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death  behind  him,  all  the  sins  of  his 
life  have  leaped  into  view,  the  memory  has  given  up  its  terrible  trust, 
the  partition-walls  of  years  have  melted  away,  and  the  history  of  the 
past  has  revived,  to  crowd  itself,  apparently,  into  a few  moments  of 
the  present.  Even  when  the  Soul  withdraws  its  attention  from  ex- 
ternal things,  and  escapes  for  a while  out  of  the  current  of  physical 
change.  Time  is  forgotten.  Whether  employed  in  deep  reflection,  or 
in  ga2ung  on  the  scenery  of  dream-land,  the  passage  of  the  hours  is 
unnoted.  WTien  Socrates  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  at  Potidaea, 
during  a day  and  a night,  his  searching  intellect  being  meanwhile 
busily  engaged  in  its  noble  speculations  ; or,  when  Newton  sat  half- 
dressed  by  the  side  of  his  bed  for  a part  of  the  morning,  whilst  his 
mind  was  far  away,  voyaging  through  the  seas  of  space,  the  fall  of  the 
sands  in  the  glass  of  Time  seemed  to  be  entirely  suspended.  It  is 
evident,  thinks  our  author,  “ that  if  we  were  totally  unconscious  of 
material  change,  we  should  be  unable  to  perceive  succession,  and  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  time ; and  that,  to  a spiritual  being  so  placed, 
whether  in  his  own  nature  good  or  evil,  temporary  or  eternal,  exist- 
ence would  occupy  a continual  Present.” 
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Assuming,  then,  an  ever-during  Now  as  the  property  of  a soul 
not  subject  to  physical  chronology,  the  author  proceeds  by  somewhat 
mysterious  steps  to  the  peculiar  hypothesis  which  his  book  is  designed 
to  discuss.  Eternity,  he  says,  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  cannot  be 
increased,  nor  can  it  be  diminished.  It  has  neither  past  nor  future  ; 
all  that  has  occurred,  as  well  as  all  that  will  occur  in  Eternity,  are  at 
this  moment  united  in  the  Eternal  Present.  Can  you  say  of  anytliing 
that  it  is  Eternal  1 Then  it  partakes  of  these  properties  by  the  very 
necessities  of  its  nature.  But  the  soul  of  man  is  admitted  to  he  immor- 
tal. Hence,  the  immediate  conclusion  which  such  a theory  is  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  will  be  anticipated  with  little  difficulty.  That  soul 
which  you  possess,  oh ! reader,  was  not  first  produced  when  you  set  foot 
on  this  planet ; it  is  not  coeval  with  the  moveable  tenement  it  now 
inhabits  ; it  is  more  ancient  than  Adam ; it  was  aged  and  hoary  before 
Time  departed  from  heaven’s  threshhold  to  commence  his  many  but 
his  numbered  rounds  ! It  is  a thing  of  the  Infinite  Past ! If  you  are 
destined  to  live  for  ever,  a parte  post,  so  must  you  have  lived  for  ever, 
a parte  ante!  Eternity  being  indivisible,  if  you  fix  the  soul  there 
once,  you  invest  it  with  all  the  attributes  of  that  state ; and  as  to 
such  an  existence  there  is  really  no  time  but  a Continual  Present,  so  the 
Infinite  Past  belongs  to,  and  is  contained  in,  this  perpetuum  nunc,  as 
much  as  the  Infinite  Future. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  with 
regard  to  the  force  or  intelligibility  of  the  premises  upon  which  this 
overwhelming  conclusion  is  founded,  we  will  quote  a prominent  clause 
in  the  argument.  After  contending,  that  Being  without  beginning 
must,  by  the  nature  of  its  existence,  be  also  Being  without  end — ^that 
whatever  has  existed  in  the  Infinite  Past,  must  not  only  exist  now, 
but  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  Infinite  Future,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  presents  itself  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  equally  imperative  : 


If  Being  without  end  could  be  created  at  a point  in  the  future,  then  we  could 
readily  imagine  a point  still  further  in  the  future  at  which  Being  without  end  would  be 
in  existence,  but  from  which  co\ild  be  contemplated  a point  in  the  past  beyond  which 
such  Being  would  have  no  existence.  We  should  then  be  contemplating  a point  in  the 
past  beyond  which  Being  without  end  had  not  existed,  and  we  should  perceive  in  the 
past  the  termination  of  such  Being.  But  Being  without  end  can  never  terminate  ; 
there  can  never  be  an  end  to  its  existence.  Being  without  end  is  that  which  exists  in 
the  Infinite  Future,  and  must  for  ever  remain  so  existing.  If  there  exists  a moment  in 
the  present,  or  a moment  after  the  present,  in  which  Being  without  end  could  not 
exist,  then  would  there  clearly  be  a portion  of  the  future  in  which  such  Being  is 
without  existence  ; and  it  could  not  then  be  said  to  be  the  occupant  of  the  Infinite 
Future,  because  before  its  birth  a portion  of  that  future  would  have  passed  away. 

“ If  such  creation  were  possible,  we  should  now  be  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Being 
which,  according  to  the  supposition,  is  not  now  in  existence,  but  which  must  ever 
possess  the  property  of  Being  without  end.  We  are  not  speaking  of  .a  sensible  object, 
or  of  imaginary  extension,  but  of  Being,  an  end  to  the  existence  of  which,  were  we  to 
search  throughout  eternity,  we  should  never  find.  It  is  Being  which  is  now  enduring 
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without  end,  which  is  continually  forming  a part  of  existence,  which,  in  its  never-ending 
duration,  is  now  actually  in  existence.  But,  in  reference  to  duration,  whether  of  time 
or  of  etemity;  present  existence  proves  presence.  Being  without  end  is,  therefore,  now 
pi-esent ; and  that  which  exists  in  the  Infinite  Future  must  exist  in  the  whole  of  the 
future.  ” 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  views  here  expressed  are  due  to 
a mere  play  of  words.  Difficulty  is,  of  course,  inherent  in  such  a 
subject,  and  obscurity  must  almost  inevitably  result  when  we  attempt 
to  reason  definitely  with  terms  which  are  in  themselves  indefimte. 

When  we  tell  the  reader  that  Mr.  Kennedy’s  style  is  in  general  beau- 
tifully pure  and  transparent,  a very  model  of  limpid  composition,  the 
unsatisfactory  impression  which  the  above  extract  will  leave  upon  his 
mind  may,  perhaps,  constitute  its  readiest,  because  most  instinctive 
antidote.  What  is  meant  by  the  Infinite  Future  1 If  it  embraces  the 
Infinite  Past,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  assert,  that  a 
soul  which  is  to  exist  throughout  the  Infinite  Future  could  have  ever 
been  without  existence  during  that  Infinite  Past.  But  what  know- 
ledge have  we  of  such  a paradoxical  Future  as  this  ? Beason  cannot 
assent  to  the  supposed  merger  of  two  states,  which,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  are  assumed  to  be  diflerent  and  opposed.  For  verbal  pur- 
poses it  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  a rod  which  should  have  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  but  be  all  centre  ; or  of  a tree  which  had  neither 
top  nor  bottom,  but  be  all  middle ; yet  who  would  venture  to  rest 
a ho'iiajide  deduction  upon  such  a fantastic  assumption  'i  The  author’s 
fallacy,  if  we  mistake  not,  lies  fundamentally  in  this,  that  by  treating 
Etemity  as  a continual  Present,  as  an  indivisible  and  irreducible 
whole,  he  converts  it  into  a state  which  is  totally  impracticable  as  a 
Beality.  For  if  we  recur  to  the  illustrations  by  which  this  perpetuum 
nunc  was  reached,  and  descend  the  stair  of  his  argument,  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  earthly  data  from  which  he  mounted,  we  shall  find 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  very  properties  which  should  have 
neutralised  his  Indivisible  Eternity.  What  was  the  condition  on 
which  it  was  assumed  that  the  seventy  years  of  human  life  might  be 
reduced  to  a single  passing  hour,  without  disturbing  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  soul  1 This — ^that  all  the  present  changes,  or  divisions  of 
time,  sJixndd  he  retained,  but  proportionally  reduced.  If  the  day  con- 
tinue to  be  partitioned  into  similar  periods,  and  to  be  marked  by  , j 

cimilar  features,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  abridged  to  any  extent  j but  if, 
for  example,  you  were  to  cut  away  the  twilight,  the  soul  would  in- 
stantly discover  the  cheat.  In  the  case  of  peril  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  the  events  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  do  not  present  them- 
selves as  passing,  but  as  remembered,  events.  If  the  Soul  were  cut 
off  from  the  consciousness  of  physical  succession,  would  it  follow  that 
there  could  be  no  mental  succession  at  all,  because  we  are  now  incom- 
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petent  to  measure  it  correctly  ? If  Newton  were  insensible  of  the 
transit  of  time  during  a fit  of  abstraction,  must  we  therefore  conclude 
that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  calculations  were  coeval,  and  that 
the  separate  stages  of  the  process  were  not  as  distinct  as  if  they  had  been 
minuted  by  the  clock  % In  all  forms  and  states  of  Being,  so  far  as  the 
human  mind  can  judge,  there  must  be  divisions  of  experience.  And  if 
divisions,  why  not  subtractions  or  additions  1 And  if  existence  may  be 
thus  shortened  or  lengthened,  what  becomes  of  the  Continual  Present, 
which  necessarily  includes  the  Infinite  Past,  as  well  as  the  Infinite 
Future,  and  which  cannot  admit  of  any  decomposition  whatever  % 

Indeed,  if  there  were  any  validity  in  the  legerdemain  by  which 
this  perjpetumn  nunc  is  produced,  it  would  involve  the  complete 
annihilation  of  Time.  For  Mr.  Kennedy  expressly  states  that 
Eternity  tww  is.  It  cannot  “ in  truth  be  divided  into  the  Infinite 
Past  and  the  Infinite  Future.  It  is  one  single  duration, — ^an  ever- 
lasting present,  without  past  and  without  future.”  Yet  the  existence 
of  the  current  Time-Period  is  not  only  admitted,  but  the  development 
of  a series  of  similar  Periods  forms  one  of  the  prominent  features  in 
the  author’s  philosophy.  What,  therefore,  can  be  the  meaning  of  an 
indivisible,  everlasting  Present,  which  may,  nevertheless,  be  cut  up  into 
a number  of  Eras,  each  marked  by  a beginning  and  an  end, — ^not  subsist- 
ing at  the  same  moment,  but  following  each  other  in  succession  ? 

We  forbear,  however,  to  pursue  an  investigation  which  would  be 
alike  tedious  and  unprofitable,  seeing  that  no  sure  footing  can  be  found 
among  these  verbal  mysteries.  If  a writer  insists  that  the  Future 
comprehends  the  Past,  we  must  honestly  confess  our  inability  to 
appreciate  such  a paradoxical  proposition.  He  may  attach  a different 
meaning  to  the  terms  he  employs;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
those  terms  can  be  wielded  in  their  artificial  signification,  without 
compelling  inconsistent  results.  Were  it  granted,  however,  that  the 
Soul  is  really  eternal,  some  of  our  author’s  inferences  would  awaken 
considerable  surprise.  Little  importance  needs  be  attached  to  the 
theory  as  a solvent  of  the  difficulty  which  many  have  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  precise  moment  of  the  Soul’s  creation,  if  connected  with 
the  production  of  the  Body.  We  presume  our  readers  would  feel  no 
inclination  to  adopt  the  idea  that  the  world  was  eternal,  because  they 
could  not  determine  at  what  particular  season  it  was  dropped  from 
the  Divine  Hand,  or  ascertain  in  what  particular  way  the  creative 
power  of  God  was  exerted.  The  solution  would  only  displace  one 
perplexity  to  introduce  others.  Passing  by  this  surmise,  however,  we 
meet  with  a suggestion,  that,  as  the  Soul  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Body,  but  exists  in  continuous  duration,  “ it  must  be 
a participator  with  Eternity  in  the  knowledge  of  all  those  changes  to 
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which  the  visible  creation  is  subjected.”  Indeed,  there  are  certain 
attributes  which,  though  generally  assigned  to  God  alone,  our 
author  thinks  should  be  ascribed  to  all  immaterial  Being.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  nature  of  Spirit  that  it  should  be  omnipotent,  un- 
changeable, or  infinitely  merciful ; these  attributes  belong  to  God 
alone ; but  it  is  essential  that  omniscience  (using  the  word  as  ex- 
pressive of  knowledge,  and  not  of  wisdom)  should  belong  to  all  im- 
material Being  whatsoever ! The  same  is  asserted  with  regard  to 
omnipresence  ; Spirit  is  spread  throughout  space  : it  embraces  within 
itself  both  heaven  and  hell,  for  which  two  states  there  is  no  limited 
place  or  assignable  spot : “ they  are  merged  in  the  unbounded  expanse 
of  the  Infinite.”  Thus,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  all  Soul  is  infinite  in 
its  duration — ^in  its  knowledge — ^in  its  diffusion. 

The  rnain  purpose,  however,  which  this  remarkable  doctrine  is  in- 
tended to  fulfil,  is  apparently  that  of  reconciling  the  present  suffering 
and  future  punishment  of  so  large  a proportion  of  the  human  race 
with  the  merciful  character  of  the  Almighty.  That  men  should  be 
introduced  into  a world  where  physical  evils  swarm  around  the  body, 
and  while  the  path  of  life  is  fined  with  a countless  host  of  miseries  ; 
that,  after  a brief  experience  of  this  chequered  existence,  the  majority  of 
each  generation  should  pass  through  the  grim  portals  of  death  into  the 
dolorous  mansions  of  hell — ^has  been  repeatedly  urged  as  a conclusion 
which  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a reign  of  mercy  and 
of  love.  To  create  beings  under  such  circumstances,  and  as  the  certain 
inheritors  of  woe,  would,  it  is  said,  be  an  act  of  positive  cruelty.  How, 
then,  harmonise  the  assertions  of  theology  in  reference  to  future 
punishment,  and  the  admitted  prevalence  of  suffering  in  the  present 
state,  with  the  undeniable  attributes  of  God  ? In  this  wise  : the 
soul,  having  existed  through  the  Infinite  Past,  must  have  sinned ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  these  temporal  pains. 
Had  it  continued  pure,  no  probationary  fife,  like  the  present,  would 
have  been  needed,  and  no  punitive  state,  fike  that  to  which  every 
mortal  is  exposed,  would  have  been  prepared  for  the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  The  guilt  thus  inciured  must  have  been  fearful,  to  necessitate 
so  unhappy  a position.  How,  Scripture  apprises  us  of  the  existence 
of  spiritual  beings,  who  are  either  angels  of  fight  and  ministers  of 
good,  or  else  fallen  souls  which  have  rallied  round  the  black  banners 
of  Satan,  and  shared  in  his  treachery  and  defeat.  Consequently, 
reader,  you  may  be  one  of  those  faithless  intelligences  who  forsook 
tie  courts  of  heaven  for  the  camp  of  Lucifer  ; who  took  service  among 
the  rebel  legions  when  the  din  of  war  was  heard  on  the  plains  of  Para- 
dise ; who  fought  against  your  Maker  in  that  unhappy  field,  when  the 
spears  of  archangels  were  crossed  in  fight,  and  when  thousands  of  im- 
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mortal  beings  were  branded  with  the  lightnings  of  Omnipotence  ! Or, 
it  may  be,  that  you  belonged  to  the  troop  of  neutral  spirits,  who,  as 
Leibnitz,  and  others,  have  supposed,  might  waver  between  good  and 
evil  in  that  ancient  conflict,  and  so  forfeit  their  place  among  the 
heavenly  host,  without  incurring  the  extreme  penalty  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  overt  revolters  : — 

**  Angeli  che  non  furon  rebelli, 
fur  fedeli  a Dio,  ma  per  se  foro. 

Cacciarli  i Ciel  per  non  esser  men  belli, 

Nb  lo  profimdo  Inferno  gli  riceve, 

Ch’  al«una  gloria  i rei  avrebber  d’elli.”  * 

And  if  the  latter,  may  we  not  suppose,  says  Schlegel,  " that  these 
undecided  spirits  would  be  submitted  to  a new  probation,  just  as  a 
general  gives  another  opportunity  to  the  troops  who,  in  some  evil 
moment,  have  shown  a want  of  spirit,  to  retrieve  their  honour  1 ” 
But  if  our  soul,”  observes  Mr.  Kennedy,  “ be  indeed  the  embodied 
spirit  of  a rebelling  angel,  then  how  great  and  unimpeachable  would 
have  been  that  justice  which  should  have  awarded  irretrievably  a 
doom  of  temporal  and  eternal  punishment ! ” 

Thus,  then,  this  life  is  an  opportunity  for  repentance,  which  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  has  devised.  In  eternity  contrition  is  im- 
possible. A manifestation  of  time  is  needed  for  the  purpose.  Our 
appearance  on  earth  is  a proof  of  past  wickedness ; is,  in  itself,  a 
punishment.  It  should,  therefore,  compel  us  to  shudder  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  previous  transgressions ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  “ every 
shadow  of  apparent  injustice  vanishes  away,  and  we  begin  faintly  to 
perceive  the  glorious  light  of  infinite  mercy  designing  the  mysterious 
scheme  of  spiritual  redemption.” 

The  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  is  also  divested  of  its  ap- 
parent harshness.  For  if  we  find  men  condemned,  as  it  were,  without 
the  opportunity  of  repentance,  without  means  of  enlightenment, 
without  facilities  for  salvation,  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  have 
been  greater  culprits  than  the  rest  ? Those  whose  offences  were  less 
heinous — ^the  elect — ^profit  by  the  probationary  privilege  now  vouch- 
safed, are  freed  from  guilt,  and  hereafter  will  be  admitted  to  Paradise. 
There  are  some  who  remain  impenitent  j who  wilfully  stifle  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  spirits  devoted  to 
eternal  punishment.  But  there  are  others  “ whose  original  evil  is  too 
great  to  be  expiated  in  this  present  time,”  and  who  are,  therefore, 
purposely  left  in  ignorance,  and  without  the  ability  to  repent.  For 

* Angels  which  were  not  rebels,  nor  yet  were  faithful  to  God  ; but  stood  for  them- 
selves alone.  Heaven  rejected  them,  lest  its  purity  should  be  impaired ; nor  does  the 
unfathomed  hell  receive  them,  lest  its  g^ty  inhabitants  should  derive  some  glory  from 
their  fall. — Dante. 
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such,  one  season  of  temporal  existence  would  be  of  no  avail.  There 
must,  therefore,  he  repeated  times  j that  is, — 

**  Kepeated  creation  and  destruction  of  distinct  durations  of  time,  each  in  itself 

perfected  and  complete Another,  and  yet  another  time  is  created ; 

another,  and,  it  may  be,  a different  dispensation,  is  ordained  by  an  Omnipotent  will,  as 
means  by  which  another  order  of  evil  beings  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 

In  short,  these  opportunities  may  he  infinitely  repeated.  The 
number  of  distinct  manifestations  of  time,  the  trials  afforded  to  each 
erring  spirit,  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  to  compute.  Failing  in 
one  dispensation,  others  may  ensue,  in  which  it  may  start  once  more 
for  the  goal  of  happiness ; and  thus,  on  every  occasion,  the  number  of 
the  elect  may  be  constantly  increasing,  and  the  ranks  of  the  rebellious 
be  gradually  reduced.  Our  temporal  era  is  one  through  which  a stream 
of  fallen  spirits  is  incessantly  passing ; and,  if  the  majority  dart  on 
unpurified,  they  shall  yet  plunge  into  other  time-atmospheres,  where 
their  moral  taint  may  be  removed,  and  the  dwindling  current  shall 
be  stripped  of  all  who  are  eligible  to  bliss  ! Perhaps  none  shall  at 
length  remain  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a fascinating  theory, — a romance 
of  colossal  proportions.  The  doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  captivate,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  presented. 

But,  does  it  not  exalt  Mercy  at  the  expense  of  Justice  ? If  we  draw 
away  the  eye  for  a moment  from  the  central  fact  of  Christianity, — 
that  the  crimes  of  men  compelled  the  descent  of  God  to  earth,  and 
induced  the  Almighty  to  sacrifice  his  own  Son  with  an  unsparing 
hand, — ^it  may  seem  easy  to  construct  an  hypothesis  in  which  Mercy 
shall  rule  without  regard  to  the  stem  requisitions  of  Justice.  Keeping, 
however,  this  momentous  fact  continually  before  us,  and  appealing  to 
the  Word  of  God,  it  seems  clear  that  no  direct  and  unequivocal  autho- 
rity can  be  found  for  the  principle  of  ultimate  restoration.  On  the 
contrary,  its  language  seems  to  imply  the  very  reverse.  If  a scheme 
so  peculiar  as  that  which  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  were  literally 
correct,  can  we  suppose  it  would  be  left  unrevealed  ? Constituting,  as 
it  would  then  do,  the  fundamental  principle  of  life,  seeing  that  exist- 
ence is  not  assumed  to  be  a probation  for  the  future  so  much  as 
amends  for  the  past,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  Sacred  Volume  would 
be  perfectly  silent  on  such  a point  ? We  are  not  commanded  to  repent 
in  respect  of  transgressions  committed  during  the  Infinite  Past ; but 
the  present  period  is  everywhere  represented  as  the  sole  era  of  proba- 
tion, and  the  prizes  or  punishments  of  the  future  are  distinctly  asserted 
to  be  the  results  of  the  deeds  which  men  may  have  performed  whilst 
in  the  body. 

Viewing  the  question,  however,  as  one  of  simple  deduction,  in  I 
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which  light  the  author  proposes  to  regard  it,  we  presume  that  the 
absence  of  all  consciousness  respecting  this  Past  Existence  will  be 
deemed  a fatal  circumstance.  We  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  assert 
that  Spirit  may  not  be.  imprisoned  in  certain  states,  which  will  involve 
a complete  oblivion  of  all  antecedent  events  j or  that  its  recollection 
may  not  be  confined  to  certain  patches  of  Time  which  seem  to  embrace 
the  entirety  of  its  existence.  But  here  is  a theory  which  attempts  to 
explain  the  incidents  of  the  present  not  by  reference  to  the  Present, 
or  even  to  the  Future,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a formidable  and 
unlimited  Past.  Yet  of  that  Past  we  have  confessedly  no  conscious- 
ness whatsoever.  Our  immediate  existence  is  a sequel  to  an  immeasur- 
able prior  existence.  It  draws  aU  its  significancy  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  previously  lived  and  terribly  sinned ; and  yet,  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  recall  the  smallest  transgression  for  which  we  are  now  under- 
going punishment,  or  enjoying  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  Can  a 
soul  be  expected  to  manifest  contrition  for  crimes  of  which  it  has  no 
knowledge  ? If  this  life  is  to  react,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Past,  the 
most  obvious  condition  is,  that  there  should  be  a conscious  connection 
with  that  Past.  For  if  you  insulate  the  present  existence,  and  offer  a 
( man  rewards,  or  threaten  him  with  punishment,  in  respect  of  his  pre- 

sent deeds,  you  do  not  touch  the  transgressions  of  any  previous  eix>ch. 
Those  remain  as  they  were.  He  has  not  repented  of  them,  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  them.  He  has  undergone  no  probation  on  their  account, 
for  he  never  connected  this  life  with  his  anti-natal  histoiy.  And  if  he 
gains  heaven  after  much  weeping  and  compunction,  it  is  without  shed- 
ding one  tear  or  heaving  one  sigh  for  offences  compared  with  which 
the  crimes  of  a transient  human  existence  must  be  unspeakably  arriall 
He  comes  into  the  world,  we  will  say,  with  the  guilt  of  a million  of 
years  on  his  back,  having  been  in  revolt  against  his  Maker  long  before 
the  foundations  of  the  globe  were  laid,  his  appearance  here  being  a 
proof  of  enormous  turpitude  ; and  yet,  by  undergoing  a brief  trial,  and 
repenting  of  the  sins  committed  in  this  mundane  state  ahne,  he  is 
^ made  meet,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  for  endless  happiness. 

The  moral  justice  of  such  an  arrangement  cannot,  we  think,  be  admit- 
ted by  any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  principles  of  punishment 
which  are  set  forth  in  God’s  holy  book. 

The  author,  however,  conceives  that  forgetfulness  of  previous  sins 
is  the  result  of  a benevolent  arrangement.  It  will  be  an  indispen- 
sable ingredient  in  the  bliss  of  a glorified  Spirit  that  it  should  cease 
to  remember  the  iniquities  it  has  committed.  It  must  drink  of  the 
waters  of  oblivion  before  it  can  enjoy  peace,  even  in  Paradise. 
Eternal  knowledge  of  evil  is  irreconcileable  with  eternal  happiness. 
Now,  upon  this  point,  we  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  already  suggested  by  the  author,  that  all  Immaterial  Being  is 
omniscient.  It  is  enough  to  bring  the  two  statements  into  contact. 
The  soul  is  eternal,  and  yet  remembers  nothing  of  its  Infinite  Past ; it 
is  omniscient,  and  yet  is  in  absolute  ignorance  of  its  own  history. 
It  has  run  through  a cycle  of  crime,  and  yet  cannot  by  any  effort 
elicit  from  the  caverns  of  its  memory  the  smallest  incident  in  its 
painful  pre-experience.  The  Past  and  the  Future  both  belong  to  its 
indivisible  Now ; and  yet,  the  whole  of  its  consciousness  is  at  present 
confined  to  a narrow  interval  in  one  dispensation  of  time.  Is  not 
this  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  omniscience  ? Then,  as  if 
to  give  a death-blow  to  the  speculation,  we  find  that  this  oblivion  is 
transferable  to  the  immaieriaZ  state  ; so  that  a disembodied  spirit,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eternity,  and  in  full  possession  of  the  attributes  of  Im- 
material Being,  may,  nevertheless,  be  divested  of  that  knowledge 
which  should  constitute  so  large  a portion  of  its  consciousness,  seeing 
that  it  had  constituted  so  large  a portion  of  its  experience.  And  as 
from  the  indivisible  eternity  you  have  been  compelled  to  cut  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  Infinite  Past,  so  from  the  omniscient  soul  you  may 
abstract  the  most  prominent  details  of  its  own  history  ! These  incon- 
sistent results  need  no  comment. 

Differing,  therefore,  as  we  must  do,  from  many  of  the  conclusions 
advanced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  regarding  some  of  them  as  totally 
opposed  to  Scripture  principles,  (for  example,  what  becomes  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  if  souls  are  eternal,  and  therefore  independent  of 
him  as  their  original  Creator  ?)  we  cannot  lay  down  his  book  without 
expressing  our  belief  in  the  purity  of  his  motive,  and  our  admiration 
of  the  modest,  temperate,  inquiring  tone  in  which  his  views  are  dis- 
cussed. Those  views,  as  he  states,  are  by  no  means  perfect  novelties 
in  theology ; and  he  has  done  well  to  support  them  by  liberal  ex- 
tracts from  various  writers.  It  is  as  suggestions  that  he  has  presented 
them  ; and,  in  this  form,  they  are  entitled  to  fair  consideration.  But, 
though  we  may  handle  them  for  logical  purposes,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Scriptures  are  supreme  ; that,  in  such  cases,  what  is 
not  distinctly  revealed  cannot  be  securely  assumed ; and  that  what  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  in  no 
wise  be  accepted.  Those  who  can  peruse  Mr.  Kennedy’s  volume  with 
a steady  faith  and  a calm  intellect,  will  not  only  find  it  full  of  elo- 
quent language  and  ingenious  thought,  but  will  close  it  with  a 
graver  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that  mysterious  exist- 
ence into  which  we  have  been  ushered.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  masses  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  entering  into 
these  subtleties  j and  let  God  be  praised  that  he  has  exhibited  the 
grand  scheme  of  human  redemption  in  lines  so  plain  that  a wayfaring 
man,  though  a fool,  needs  not  err  therein. 
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A WORK  having  the  above  title  has  made  its  appearance  from  the 
pen  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Achilli.  In  the  article  on  the  “ Philoso- 
phy of  Despotism,”  which  appeared  in  our  last  Number,  a passing 
allusion  was  made  to  it ; but,  deeming  it  to  be  a production  possess- 
ing strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all  religious  and  thoughtful 
people,  especially  in  the  present  posture  of  afiairs,  we  feel  that 
it  demands  a more  distinct  and  extended  notice  at  our  hands. 
The  significant  phrase  by  which  its  contents  are  indicated,  fidls 
ominously  enough  upon  the  quick  ear  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  at  once  awakens  terrible  ideas,  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  dor- 
mant recollections,  and  imparts  a shock  to  our  entire  nature. 
It  carries  back  the  imagination  to  epochs  of  human  history, 
from  the  appalling  precincts  of  which  we  have  been  fondly  flattering 
ourselves  that  we  were  rapidly  diverging.  The  Star-Chamber, 
the  Bastile,  the  Spielberg,  and  similar  strongholds  and  engines 
of  hereditary  despotism,  have  been  popularly  regarded  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  an  extinct  age.  With  increasing  numbers  of  our  fellow- 
men  living  under  the  dynasty  of  reason,  constitutional  and  religious 
liberty,  and  a purer  faith,  it  was  hoped,  and  generally  believed,  that 
those  dread  tribunals,  by  whose  mysterious  vigilance  and  vengeance 
the  Church  once  sought  to  maintain  her  dogmas  and  her  dominion, 
had  perished  in  the  consuming  light  of  a brighter  era.  Even  Boman- 
ism,  in  spite  of  its  ridiculous  pretensions  to  immobility  and  immutable- 
ness, it  was  supposed,  had  not  wholly  escaped  the  liberalising  contagion 
of  the  times.  Though  fabulously  it  was  reared  on  a rock,  the  tide  of  pro- 
gress, even  if  it  failed  to  destroy  its  foimdations,  would,  it  was  thought, 
by  its  perpetual  action,  at  least  wear  away  many  of  its  more  offensive 
projections  and  asperities.  However  inclined  to  lag  behind  in  the 
general  march  of  humanity,  it  was  deemed  impossible  that  it  should 
resist  all  impulse  from  the  mighty  heavings  and  upstrivings  of  these 
modern  generations.  The  spirit  of  reform  and  rejuvenescence  was 
abroad  in  the  earth ; and  surely  nothing  could  long  withstand  the 
transforming  magic  of  its  sanative  and  ameliorative  touch.  From 
this  pleasant  entrancement,  howbeit,  we  are  now  aroused  by  the 
clanking  chains  of  religious  captives.  The  bright  millennial  picturings, 

* Dealings  wUh  the  Inquisition : or  Papal  Rome,  her  Priests  and  her  Jesuits  ; with 
Important  Disclosures.  By  the  Rev.  Giacinto  Achilli,  D.D.  London  : Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co. 
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upon  which  fancy,  faith-inspired,  had  been  devoutly  gazing,  are  sud- 
denly seen  to  fade  and  darken  into  grim  visions  of  racks,  and  torture- 
chambers,  and  masked  inquisitors,  and  dungeons  choked  with  languish- 
ing saints  and  patriots,  and  all  the  other  horrible  agencies  and 
appurtenances  of  a terrestrial  Inferno. 

The  Inquisition,  then,  still  exists  ! — and,  as  of  yore,  men  have 
“ dealings  ” with  it ! Not  only  does  the  dismal  old  edifice  still  sur-  f 
vive  all  reformatory  changes,  and  successive  outbursts  of  popular 
indignation,  frowning  gloomily,  like  a huge  sepulchre,  upon  the 
joyous  children  of  modern  Home,  and  reminding  them  continually  of  ^ 

the  traditional  wrongs  of  their  fathers ; but  its  villanous  functions 
likewise  continue  to  be  exercised  with  undiminished  activity.  Its 
gluttonous  appetite  for  heretic  blood  is  unappeased.  The  liberal,  the 
conscientious,  the  patriotic,  and  the  good,  are  yet  falling  beneath  the 
strokes  of  its  secret  vengeance.  It  is  a rare  and  strange  thing  for  one 
of  its  predoomed  victims  to  elude  its  grasp,  and  tell  to  the  world  the 
startling  story  of  his  sufferings  and  wrongs.  Whoever  is  compelled 
to  have  “ dealings  ” with  this  diabolical  firm,  almost  invariably  finds 
such  “ dealings  ” to  be  fatal  and  destructive.  Property,  reputation, 
liberty,  conscience,  and  life  itself,  become  the  ordinary  prey  of  this  f 
remorseless  spoliator.  The  few  prisoners  who  are  occasionally  libe- 
rated, are  usually  ever  after  struck  dumb  by  a haunting  dread  of  the 
ubiquitous  presence  and  power  of  the  tribunal  they  have  been  suffered 
to  escape.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  was  it  with  Dr.  Achilli,  after  his 
first  release  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  year  1842. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  giving  the  history  of  his  incar- 
ceration to  the  world  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  affords  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  malignity  characterising  most  of  the  fonctionaries  and 
emissaries  of  this  accursed  institution. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  liberation,  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory, 

one  of  the  Dominican  monks,  who  served  the  office  of  Inquisitor, 
inquired  of  me,”  says  Dr.  Achilli,  “ with  a malicious  look,  whether  I 
also  intended  one  day  to  write  an  account  of  the  Inquisition,  as  a 
well-known  author  had  done  before  me,  with  respect  to  the  Spielberg, 
in  his  celebrated  work,  ‘ Le  mie  ’Prigioni  ? ’ ” Perceiving  at  once  the 
object  of  this  deceitful  interrogation,  which  was  only  to  afford  a pre- 
text for  renewing  my  incarceration  at  the  moment  when  liberty  was 
before  me,  I smiled  at  my  interlocutor,  and  exclaimed, — 

**  How  is  it  possible,  padre  Inquisitore,  you  can  imagine  I can  have  any  idea  of 
vindicating  myself,  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  I have  imdergone  ? No,  be 
assured,  whatever  injustice  you  may  have  committed  towards  me,  I shall  attempt  no 
vindication.  You  know  full  well  that  in  this  country  there  exists  no  tribunal  higher 
than  your  own  ; even  that  of  conscience  is  silent  here,  and  prostrate  before  you. 

Should  T make  my  complaint  elsewhere,  and  appeal  to  the  justice  of  another  land,  how 
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could  I hope,  unknown  and  unfriended  as  I am,  that  my  story  would  be  listened  to  ? 
Distrust  is  natural  to  man.  One  only  tribunal  remains ; from  that  neither  you  nor  I 
can  escape  ; and  it  is  to  that  same  tribunal  that  I shall  be  able  to  summon  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals.  Nay,  setting  aside  the  idea  of  my  own  appeal,  they  will  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  by  the  great  Judge  himself.  I believe  in  the  declaration  of  Scripture, 

* We  shall  all  appear  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.’  And  it  is  there,  padre  Inqui- 
sitore,  that  our  cause  shall  be  tried,  and  the  justice  of  your  decrees  adjudicated. 
Moreover,  I shall  not,  at  the  present  time,  describe  my  imprisonment — not  because  I 
have  not  sufficient  materials,  but  because  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I seek  to  avenge 
myself,  in  publishing  to  the  world  what  you  study  to  hide,  and  laying  open  to  sight 
what  you  would  keep  concealed  from  every  eye.  This  time  I shall  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  write  concerning  my  liberty,  rather  than  my  confinement.  The  latter,  indeed, 
might  gratify  the  merely  inquisitive,  but  the  former  will  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to 
many  kind  hearts.  If  I speak  of  my  imprisonment  alone,  I merely  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage,  perhaps  a useless  one,  of  engaging  for  a while  the  ear  of  the  public  ; but  if  I treat 
of  the  liberty  I have  gained,  0 padre  InquisUore,  the  holy  and  real  liberty  I have 
achieved,  then,  indeed,  I may  hope  to  see  around  me  those  generous  spirits,  who,  also 
escaped  from  their  imprisonment,  flock  to  the  true  standard  of  liberty, — ^the  Word  of 
God! 

At  these  words  the  Inquisitor  appeared  perplexed,  and,  alluding  to  a former  part 
of  my  observations,  abruptly  remarked,  * You  have  said  you  should  not  write  an  ac- 
count of  your  imprisonment  this  time  ; have  you,  then,  any  idea  of  retiuming  here  V 

* At  any  rate,  you  may  rest  assured,  that  should  I ever  again  be  shut  up  in  the 
Inquisition,  no  consideration  will  prevent  me  from  giving  a full  account  of  all  I may 
have  seen  or  heard,  as  soon  as  I am  released.’ 

‘ Oh  ! another  time  you  would  not  get  away  so  easily  I ’ 

* I can  readily  imagine  it.  Indeed,  I do  not  know  how  it  has  happened  that  I 
have  got  off  so  cheaply  in  the  present  instance,  with  only  three  months’  confinement. 
Whether  I shall  ever  return  here  or  not,  I cannot  say ; but,  in  case  you  should  lay 
hands  on  me  again,  would  you  then,  padre  Inquisitore,  permit  me  to  give  a short  ac- 
count of  my  treatment  ? ’ 

“ * Only  let  us  see  you  back,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  it,’  re- 
plied the  Inquisitor,  with  an  air  of  spiteful  derision,  that  sufficiently  indicated  what 
kind  of  treatment  I might  expect. 

“ Now,  as  it  has  happened  that  my  return  did  take  place,  I feel  myself  authorised, 
and,  indeed,  called  upon,  to  keep  my  word.  The  Inquisitor,  no  doubt,  resolved,  that 
if  I ever  again  fell  into  his  power,  I should  not  a second  time  escape  ; and  his  purpose 
was  very  near  being  realised.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  my  confinement 
more  severe,  and  every  means  of  escape  provided  against ; and,  as  it  was  imagined 
that  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  were  less  secure  than  those  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  I was  speedily  removed  to  that  fortress.  In  fact,  everything  indicated  a de- 
termination, on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  keep  me  in  perpetual  incarceration ; 
so  that  I should  have  altogether  despaired  of  ever  knowing  the  blessing  of  liberty 
again,  had  my  chance  of  obtaining  it  at  all  rested  on  the  will  of  my  enemies.  . . . 

In  short,  the  Inquisitors  were  miserable,  lest  they  should  fail  in  their  promise  to  retain 
me  in  their  custody  whenever  they  caught  me  again.  Why  should  not  I observe  mine 
towards  them  ? Since  our  first  contest  is  decided,  the  performance  of  my  promise 
naturally  follows.” 

This  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  book  before  us.  Its  struc- 
ture is  peculiar.  The  materials  are  arranged  neither  altogether 
chronologically  nor  topically,  but  exhibit  a combination  of  these 
methods.  Although  thrown  into  the  autobiographical  form,  the  work 
is  by  no  means  a complete  autobiography  of  the  writer.  We  think 
the  impression  which  it  is  intended  to  produce  will  be,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  weakened  by  the  want  of  unity  and  coherence  observable  be- 
tween its  different  parts.  It  is  too  fragmentary,  digressive,  and 
episodical.  The  circumstantial  history  of  this  living  Italian  reformer 
only  comes  out  incidentally  and  partially.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
nowhere  observed,  except  it  be  in  the  more  recent  and  public  portions 
of  his  life.  Even  the  subjective  growth  of  his  mind, — ^the  slow, 
struggling  process  through  which  it  passed,  in  quest  of  light,  as- 
surance, and  peace, — ^is  nowhere  consecutively  and  systematically 
developed  ; not  even  in  the  two  chapters  respectively  headed,  “ My 
Creed,”  and  “ My  Conversion,”  where  we  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected to  find  something  of  the  kind.  Signs  of  a growing  change  of 
sentiment,  it  is  true,  are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  book  ; 
but  the  respective  dates  of  his  altered  views,  and  the  rate  of  progress 
at  which  liis  mind  travelled  truthwards,  are  left  in  considerable 
obscurity. 

In  mitigation  of  this  critical  judgment,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
conceded  that  this  formed  no  part  of  the  ostensible  aim  and  scope  of 
the  production.  It  undertook  to  furnish  personal  narrative  and  living 
incident  only  so  fex  as  they  were  needed  to  illustrate  the  master- 
theme  of  the  work.  The  heretical  aberrations  of  his  mind  were,  it 
appears,  at  an  early  period,  known  to  the  Inquisition,  before  they  had 
well  begun  to  be  suspected  by  himself.  The  Inquisitors  had  con- 
structed for  him  a creed,  out  of  the  accusations  of  its  emissaries,  before 
he  had  himself  reduced  his  floating  and  elemental  belief  into  anything 
like  consistency  or  method.  The  evangelical  truths  upon  which  his 
healthy  and  rational  faith  gradually  laid  hold,  as  he  renounced,  one  by 
one,  the  monstrous  dogmas  of  Catholic  scholasticism,  are  not  set  forth 
in  logical  propositions,  but  are  presented  in  reports  of  confidential 
conferences  between  himself  and  the  few  congenial  minds  with  whom 
he  occasionally  came  in  contact  j in  conversations  and  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions with  the  bigoted  advocates  of  the  traditions  of  the  church 
and  the  decisions  of  popes  and  councils  ; and  in  his  confessorial  coun- 
sels to  penitents  coming  to  him  for  direction  under  a diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  book  abounds  with  striking  reminiscences  of  this 
description,  forcibly  told  ; every  one  of  which  had  to  do,  more  or  less, 
with  his  entanglements  with  the  Inquisition,  and  contributed  its 
quota  towards  the  sum  of  its  evidence,  and  the  gathering  tempest  of 
its  wrath. 

It  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Achilli, 
at  various  epochs  of  his  life,  has  been  vehemently  assailed  with  the 
missiles  of  calumny  and  slander.  His  distinguished  talents,  his  rapid 
and  almost  simultaneous  advancement  to  posts  of  great  honour  in  the 
Romish  Church,  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  obnoxious  truths,  at  an 
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early  period  of  his  career,  created  for  him  numerous  foes.  Envy  was 
at  all  times  busy,  whispering  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Church 
at  whose  altars  he  ministered ; and  malevolence  laboured  hard  to 
undermine  his  character  and  reputation.  Those  who  had  not  the 
manly  courage  to  confront  him  openly,  would  secretly  denounce  him 
to  the  sanguinary  minions  of  the  self-styled  Holy  Office.  But  these 
impeachments  related  exclusively  to  doctrinal  lapses,  or  trifling  eccle- 
siastical irregularities,  springing  from  the  new  views  that  were  break- 
ing, like  a divine  morning,  upon  his  soul,  and  his  repudiation  of  many 
of  the  corrupt,  and  to  him  abhorrent,  practices  of  the  priesthood.  For 
example  : for  many  years  antecedent  to  his  rupture  with  Borne,  he 
had  invariably  refused  to  hear  confessions  and  pronounce  absolution 
upon  penitents.  He  was  accustomed  to  direct  the  anxious  postulants 
who  came  to  him,  to  disclose  their  sins  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  for- 
giveness through  the  sole  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  shuddered 
with  horror  at  the  blasphemous  pretensions  of  his  fellow-priests,  who 
claimed  the  prerogative  to  dispense  absolute  pardon.  No  wonder  that 
such  Protestant  sentiments,  ever  so  quietly  promulgated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  should  cause  him  to  be  watched  with  lynx- 
eyed  vigilance,  and  treated  as  a traitor  to  his  order.  Not  the  slight- 
est aspersion,  however,  affecting  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his 
character,  appears  to  have  been  breathed  against  him  up  to  the  latest 
moment  of  his  official  or  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Borne.  In- 
deed, up  to  the  very  point  when  the  irrevocable  rupture  took  place, 
every  attempt  that  policy  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and  every 
allurement  that  was  likely  to  tempt  his  latent  ambition  had  been 
tried,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  loss  and  ignominy  dreaded  by 
his  secession.  It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years  from 
that  event,  when  he  was  again  in  the  custody  of  the  gaolers  of  the 
Church,  and  when  it  was  necessary  that  some  plausible  charges  should 
be  trumped  up  to  give  a semblance  of  justice  to  his  detention,  that 
accusations  of  grave  offences,  said  to  have  been  committed  by  kim 
many  years  before,  were  malignantly  invented  and  widely  circulated. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
sympathising  Protestants  who  were  striving  to  achieve  his  liberation, 
and  of  misrepresenting  him  before  the  French  Government,  whose  in- 
tervention was  entreated  in  his  behalf.  These  base  charges,  however, 
signally  broke  down  ; they  were  clearly  proved  to  be  mere  spiteful 
fabrications  of  the  sons  of  Loyola.  Since  Dr.  Achilli’s  escape,  the 
attempt  to  blast  his  reputation,  and  alienate  from  him  the  confidence 
of  his  friends,  has  been  renewed  in  this  country.  Dr.  Wiseman, 
while  the  cardinalatial  hat  and  red  stockings  were  yet  looming  in  the 
prospect,  undertook  the  discreditable  task.  Baking  together  an 
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offensive  mass  of  refuted  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  he  garnished  them 
up  into  a piquant  article,  and  presented  it  to  his  co-religionists  through 
the  pages  of  the  Dvhlin  Review. 

Now,  in  preparing  the  present  work.  Dr.  Achilli  has  evidently  had 
these  circumstances  prominently  before  his  mind ; and,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  main  argument  that  runs  through  the  volume,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  keep  them  in  remembrance  too.  The 
book,  without  anywhere  formally  stating  it,  is  emphatically  defensive 
and  self-vindicatory.  Hence,  the*  author  dwells  largely,  though  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  upon  the  honours  and  distinctions  thrust  upon  him 
at  an  unusually  early  age  ; the  numerous  additional  overtures  from 
time  to  time  pressed  upon  his  acceptance,  and  which,  even  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  dire  displeasure  of  his  patrons,  he  magnanimously 
rejected;  and  the  anxiety  manifested  to  fix  his  station  and  secure  his 
valuable  services  near  the  Papal  Court.  These  facts  are  calculated  to 
produce  a vivid  impression  as  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Achilli  was  held  by  many  of  the  dignitaries  and  functionaries  of  the 
Pomish  Church ; leaving  the  reader  to  draw  the  obvious  inference, 
that  no  moral  delinquency  had  then  occurred  to  tarnish  his  reputation 
as  a Christian  or  as  a man.  They  furnish  as  strong  a negative  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  his  innocence  and  sanctity  of  life  as  it  was  possible 
to  present ; the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  admitting  of  more  positive 
demonstration.  In  the  painful  experiences,  however,  through  which 
Dr.  Achilli  has  been  compelled  to  pass,  no  strange  thing  has  happened 
to  biTn  All  Reformers  have  trod  the  same  suffering  path  before  him. 
The  crown  of  thorns  must  first  encircle  and  lacerate  the  brow  destined 
to  wear  the  diadem  of  glory. 

An  outline  of  the  leading  events  of  Dr.  Achilli’s  life,  so  far  as  they 
incidentally  come  out  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  may  be  acceptable 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  sympathise  with  this  brave  and  excellent 
man  in  his  past  trials,  and  in  the  glorious  mission  to  which  he  intends 
to  consecrate  his  gifts  and  energies  in  the  future. 

Giacinto  Achilli  is  the  scion  of  a distinguished  Roman  family, 
remarkable  for  patriotic  attachment  to  their  prostrate  and  unhappy 
country.  His  earlier  years  were  devoted  to  study,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a perfect  enthusiast.  With  the  view 
of  gratifying  this  predominant  passion,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
made  choice  of  a religious  profession  among  the  Dominicans,  who  enjoy 
a considerable  repute  among  the  rival  fraternities  of  the  Romish  Church 
for  the  encouragement  they  afford  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and 
science.  During  the  year  of  his  noviciate,  the  young  student  was  in- 
dulged with  leisure,  abundance  of  books,  and  all  the  frcilities  he  so 
earnestly  coveted.  The  seclusive  and  abstracted  life  he  led  during  this 
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probationary  period,  prevented  his  gaining  much  insight  into  the  actual 
workings  of  the  monastic  system.  He  was  suffered  to  mix  but  little 
with  the  brotherhood.  Great  anxiety  was  displayed  to  retain  one 
whose  talents  promised  to  render  him  both  a conspicuous  ornament 
and  an  able  champion  of  the  order.  On  assuming  the  monkish  habit, 
and  taking  upon  himself  the  irrevocable  vow  of  obedience,  however,  the 
true  state  of  things  in  the  privacies  of  the  cloister  broke  upon  his 
mind.  He  was  astonished  and  disgusted  at  the  unsaintly  disorders 
which  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  monkhood  revealed  to 
him.  Deceit,  hypocrisy,  cunning,  heart-burnings,  and  envyings,  con- 
verted the  monastery  into  a miniature  pandemonium.  From  these 
storms  and  eddies  of  passion,  he  sought  refuge  in  his  favourite  occu- 
pation. 

Having  spent  seven  years  in  this  uncongenial  atmosphere,  dis- 
ciplining his  fine  intellectual  faculties,  and  amassing  stores  of  scholastic 
learning,  he  received  a commission  to  teach,  being  then  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  The  mediaeval  writer  and  divine  enjoying  para- 
mount authority  and  repute  among  the  Dominicans  is  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whom  they  style  the  “ angelic  doctor.*  Of  necessity,  there- 
fore, the  clever  subtilties  of  this  church-logician  formed  an  important 
item  in  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  newly -created  professor ; 
who,  also,  had  been  often  heard  to  express  his  strong  repugnance  to 
tliem.  It  was  somewhat  unpropitious  to  his  popularity,  therefore, 
that  the  first  task  assigned  him  should  be  that  of  discussing  the 
Thomasine  doctrines,  as  found  in  the  Summa  Theologia.  Many 
jealous  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  speculation  was  busy  as  to  how 
he  would  acquit  himself  The  result  of  his  first  trial,  in  which  his 
fidelity  to  conscientious  convictions  thus  early  discovered  the  temper 
of  the  man,  showed  that,  in  the  misgivings  indulged  by  the  devotees 
of  Aquinas,  they  were  not  mistaken.  He  fearlessly  enounced  his 
sentiments,  and  thereby  so  far  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  General 
of  the  Order  as  to  be  prohibited  accepting  several  appointments  which 
were  offered  to  him.  Thus  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career, — a career  which  became  more  and  more  erratic, 
until  he  at  length  rushed  altogether  from  his  orbit  in  the  Romish 
system,  and  found  his  appropriate  place  and  position  nearer  to  the 
true  centre  of  light  and  life. 

No  long  period,  however,  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  Dr.  Achilli 
had  permission  to  commence  his  ministrations  at  Viterbo  ; where  he 
continued  to  reside  for  many  years,  esteemed  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
honoured  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Three  professorships — ^those 
of  logic,  theology,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures — were  here  conferred  upon 
him ; besides  which,  he  was  constituted  Sub-master  of  the  Sacred 
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Palace,  Yearly  Preaclier  at  the  Church  di  Gradi,  Grand  Vicar  of  the 
Monasteiy,  and  Confessor  to  the  Apostolical  Vicar.  These  appoint- 
ments supply  the  best  possible  testimonials  to  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, and  to  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

All  tliis  time  perfidious  foes  were  striving  to  effect  his  min.  Not 
daring  to  appear  openly,  and  prefer  their  charges  against  him  before 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Church,  they  carried  on  a system  of 
secret  espionage  in  connection  with  the  Inquisition.  Every  sentiment 
they  could  detect  in  his  public  discoiirses,  in  his  private  conversations? 
and  even  in  the  confidential  communications  of  the  confessional, 
that  clashed  with  their  traditional  notions  and  dogmatic  prejudices, 
though  ever  so  clearly  deduced  from  Scripture,  was  eagerly  recorded, 
exaggerated,  distorted,  and  transmitted,  in  the  form  of  accusation,  to 
the  Holy  Office. 

At  the  close  of  1833,  Dr.  Achilli,  after  long  and  ineffectual  resist- 
ance to  the  allurements  of  proffered  preferments,  in  which  he  had 
been  aided  by  the  bishops  of  his  diocese,  received  peremptory  orders 
to  relinquish  his  various  fimctions  at  Viterbo,  and  repair  to  Home. 
The  policy  of  the  Holy  See  was  obvious.  By  a rapid  advancement  of 
its  disaffected  son  to  posts  of  great  dignity  and  influence,  they  hoped 
either  to  stifle  his  discontent  and  silence  his  troublesome  protests,  or 
to  diive  him  to  such  an  irretrievable  committal  of  himself  as  would 
enable  the  authorities  to  condemn  and  cmsh  him.  On  reaching  the 
Eternal  City,  he  was  indulged  with  such  flattering  interviews  with 
the  General  of  the  Dominican  order,  with  several  Cardinals,  and  with 
His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.,  whom  he  had  familiarly  known  when  he 
was  Abbot  of  St.  Romualdo,  that  few  men  not  utterly  destitute  of 
ambition  would  have  remained  uncorrupted  or  imfascinated  by  such 
blandishments.  Various  efforts  and  most  splendid  offers  were  made 
to  attach  him  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  to  engage  his  powerful  talents 
and  theological  attainments  in  the  defence  of  its  dogmas.  Even  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  a Cardinalate,  for  which  thousands  of 
competitors  are  for  ever  intriguing  and  battling,  were  seen  tempting  in 
the  distance.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Happily  his  spirit  was  proof 
against  these  extraordinary  seductions.  He  could  not  sell  the  truth 
which  he  had  found  for  empty,  meretricious  honours,  nor  consent  to 
degrade  himself  into  the  passive  tool  of  a system  he  inwardly  abhorred. 
He  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  position  multiply  every  day.  There  was 
no  safety  for  him  in  Rome.  He  loathed  its  pomps  and  pageantries^ 
and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  quit  its  precincts.  He  foresaw  the 
displeasure  which  the  renunciation  of  Ids  present  and  prospective 
honours  would  excite,  and  the  unslumbering  vengeance  that  probably 
would  track  his  receding  steps.  Yet  death  was  to  be  preferred  to 
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dislionouT ; martyrdom  was  better  than  the  slavery  involved  in  a 
reluctant  submission  and  the  scorpion-stings  of  an  upbraiding  con- 
science. Accordingly,  being  invited  by  Cardinal  SeiTa  di  Cassans  to 
preach  during  Lent  in  the  archiepiscopal  church  at  Capua,  he  quitted 
Rome,  as  he  thought  and  hoped,  for  ever,  although  pressed  by  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  to  return  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement. 
On  bidding  adieu  to  his  native  city,  he  says  : “ I felt  a strong  impulse 
to  extend  my  journey  to  a far  greater  distance.  The  idea  of  a more 
spiritual  separation  from  Rome  was  also  busy  in  my  brain  ; a separa- 
tion more  complete  than  could  be  effected  by  any  distance  of  sea  or 
land  j and  for  this,  unconsciously  to  myself,  everything  was  preparing.” 

Galled  by  the  yoke  of  the  order  under  which  he  had  bowed  for  so  many 
years,  and  disgusted  with  the  irregularities  and  dissensions  of  the 
monkhood  with  whom  he  was  identified,  he  now  petitioned  the  Pope 
for  permission  to  secularise.  After  considerable  demur,  this  request 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  the  monks  of  Naples  a 
fair  trial  before  putting  his  design  in  execution.  This  he  consented 
to  do ; but,  finding  them  to  be  no  better  sample  than  those  he  had 
previously  known,  he  left  the  fi^aternity  at  the  expiration  of  a year. 
He  dwelt  at  Naples,  in  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  and  ministerial 
functions,  until  the  year  1842,  when  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  thrown 
into  the  Inquisition. 

This  event  happened  in  this  wise.  Important  business  requiring 
his  presence  in  Rome,  he  went  thither  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
intending  to  return  at  the  end  of  a fortnight.  The  myrmidons  of  the 
Inquisition,  however,  were  watcliing  their  long-desired  prey  ; and, 
when  on  the  point  of  departure  homewards,  he  was  seized  and  immured 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office.  This  unjust  imprisonment  lasted 
for  three  months,  during  which  time  he  was  subjected  to  rigid  exami- 
nations on  charges  of  heresy,  political  conspiracy,  and  connection  with 
illegal  confederacies.  But  the  evidence  broke  down,  and  the  plottings 
of  his  foes  were  frustrated.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  in  Naples, 
that  the  Neapolitan  Minister  of  Police  absolutely  refused  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio  permission  to  break  into  Achilli’s  house  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  private  papers. 

As  soon  as  released,  there  being  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the 
Papal  dominions.  Hr.  Achilli  expatriated  himself,  and  took  up  his 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  where  he  prepared  to  originate 
a scheme  for  the  religious  reformation  of  his  beloved  country.  He 
was  joined  in  his  noble  enterprise  by  several  seceders  from  the  Romish 
Church,  some  of  whom  acted  perfidiously,  and  caused  much  scandal 
and  reproach.-  A Missionary  college  was  founded,  and  Hr.  Achilli 
was  deputed  to  visit  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pecuniary 
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; aid.  The  design  was  ultimately  frustrated  through  the  machinations 

! of  the  Jesuits. 

I At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  revolutions,  Dr.  Achilli  was  in 

England,  conferring  with  Christian  friends,  and  awaiting  the  intima- 
tions of  Divine  Providence.  The  Pope  fled.  Religious  freedom  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Republic.  The  time  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
countrymen  had  arrived  ; and  the  Italian  Reformer,  strong  in  hope, 
i and  faith,  and  valour,  re-entered  Rome,  bearing  with  hun  a precious 

cargo  of  Bibles.  For  six  months  he  laboured  zealously  in  his  new, 
and  glorious,  and  fruitful  mission.  But  the  old  priestly  dynasty 
I again  returned ; and,  with  it,  proscription  of  the  Word  of  God,  a 

I gagged  press,  and  an  oppressive  religious  bondage.  Arrests  began  to 

take  place  daily ; dangers  menaced  him ; friends  urged  flight ; but, 
with  more  heroic  daring  than  temporising  prudence,  he  lingered  from 
day  to  day.  At  length,  in  the  dead  of  one  midsummer  night,  he  was 
aroused  by  a loud  knocking  at  the  front  door  of  his  house.  The  officers 
of  the  awful  Inquisition  had  come  to  bear  him  away  to  those  dungeons 
that  had  been  so  recently  explored  and  ransacked  amid  the  execrations 
of  the  populace.  Here  he  was  kept,  rigorously  guarded,  till  mid- 
winter, when  he  escaped  through  the  contrivance  and  connivance  of 
the  French  authorities,  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  the  disappointed 
Inquisitors.  Having  been  twice  sent  for  to  the  military  tribunal,  on 
i the  pretext  of  giving  evidence,  on  the  latter  occasion  the  Gapitaine 

Rapporteur  manifested  a deep  sympathy  and  interest  in  his  case.  Dr. 
Achilli  does  not  report  the  conversation  ; but  he  says  it  cheered  him 
greatly,  and  made  bim  feel  so  thoroughly  as  if  he  was  his  own  master, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  try  if  it  was  really  the  case.  Accordingly,  he 
walked  into  an  antechamber,  furnished  with  sets  of  military  equip- 
ments. In  a moment  he  was  attired  in  the  uniform  of  a French 
soldier.  He  thence  proceeded  to  the  doors,  and  thence,  without 
interruption,  into  the  streets ; along  which  he  passed  unrecognised, 
till  he  arrived  at  a certain  place,  where  he  changed  his  garb,  and 
where  be  found  money,  a passport,  and  a conveyance  provided  for 
bim  Thus  facilitated,  he  escaped  ; and,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing, found  himself  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
its  exasperated  priesthood.  “ It  was  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  was 
marvellous  in  his  eyes.” 

The  “disclosures”  made  by  Dr.  Achilli  are  not  of  the  harrowing 
and  horrible  description  calculated  to  gratify  the  morbid  cravings  of 
romance  readers  ; but  they  are  such  as  must  suggest  perplexing 
thoughts  and  melancholy  presentiments  to  all  earnest  religious  minds. 
Chiefly  through  the  medium  of  conversations  with  Romish  function- 
aries, we  are  let  into  many  of  the  strange  secrets  of  the  Papal  system. 
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We  see  the  accursed  Inquisition  rising  before  us  as  a vast  centralised 
despotism  • for  presiding  over  which,  the  Pope  receives  a monthly 
stipend  of  <£5,000.  Argus-eyed,  hydra-headed,  and  Briareus-armed, 
its  subtle  and  invisible  agencies  are  ramified  throughout  the  earth* 
The  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  a universal  impression  to  the  contrary, 
are  its  most  vigilant  and  successful  emissaries.  They  swarm  every- 
where. They  worm  out  everything.  There  is  no  privacy  from  their 
eye,  no  whisper  that  eludes  their  ear.  What  they  have  made  Italy,  they 
are  now  labouring  to  render  England.  Do  we  not  already  perceive  the 
first-fruits  of  their  unholy  mission  among  us  ? Whosoever  carefully 
reads  this  book,  will  no  longer  be  at  a loss  to  comprehend  many  of 
those  religious  phenomena  that  have  hitherto  startled  and  perplexed 
evangelical  believers.  We  urge  upon  our  readers  the  study  of  this 
remarkable  delineation  of  Romanism  as  it  is,  as  a solemn  obligation  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  OUR  LORD. 


Baptism  has  long  been  a vexed  question  in  the  church,  and  still  it 
seems  as  fiir  as  ever  from  being  satisfactorily  settled.  Sincere  Chris- 
tians have  too  often  written  upon  it  in  anything  but  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  Corrupted  and  perverted,  no  doubt,  this  ordinance  has  been, 
or  it  would  be  a singular  exception  from  every  other ; for  what  insti- 
tution of  Christ  has  escaped  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  carnal  priest- 
hood] Here  bigotry,  prejudice,  superstition,  and  error  have  done 
their  worst ; but  not  the  least  evils,  perhaps,  are  the  bitterness,  and 
strife,  and  wrath,  inseparable  from  a controversy  on  this  subject.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  time  mmt  come  when  this  question  shall 
be  examined  in  a very  difierent  temper,  that  what  is  really  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  respecting  it  may  be  clearly  understood.  Then,  it  will 
no  longer  be  prostituted  to  superstitious  ends  ; it  will  no  longer  be 
invested  with  an  unreasonable  and  incomprehensible  efficacy  to  sanc- 
tify the  soul ; it  will  no  longer  be  the  badge  of  a sect,  but  will  be  the 
common  and  undisputed  distinction  of  all  Christians. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  are  about  to  treat  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  subject — ^the  Baptism  of  Christ — ^in  a controversial  spirit. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  should  be  desecrating  this  delightful  and  im- 
pressive scene,  by  making  it  a text  for  polemical  discussion.  We  are 
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I on  sacred  ground — on  the  banks  of  the  J ordan,  where  J ohn,  the  great 

' forerunner  of  our  Lord,  fulfilled  his  ministry.  We  are  beholding  the 

j meek  and  lowly  Saviour  coming  out  from  his  obscurity,  to  submit  to 

a rite  of  his  own  appointment,  and  to  enter  upon  that  important 
office  whose  functions  were  to  terminate  in  another  baptism, — a bap- 
tism of  blood.  He  is  about  to  be  published  to  the  world  as  the 
Messiah;  and  the  disciples  of  John,  who  have  been  long  and  anxiously 
looking  for  the  signs  of  his  coming,  are  now  to  have  their  ardent  ex-  ' 

pectations  fulfilled.  While  we  view  him  praying,  our  minds  should ' 
be  tranquil  and  solemn  ; unruffled  by  disputation,  and  stirred  only  by 
devout  and  sanctified  emotions.  While  we  gaze  upon  the  Holy 
1 Spirit  hovering  visibly  over  his  head,  and  from  the  cloven  skies  listen 

to  the  voice  of  God,  proclaiming  his  own  beloved  Son  as  the  great 
prophet  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  what  room  can  there  be  for 
any  but  the  highest  and  holiest  thoughts  % In  the  presence  of  these 
Three  Divine  Witnesses,  into  whose  united  names  we  are  baptised,  let 
the  lesser  subjects  give  place  to  the  greater  ; let  there  be  no  strivings 
about  subordinate  truths,  when  so  many  grander  verities, — ^more 
vital,  more  fundamental, — are  pleading  for  our  attention.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  convictions,  let  us  contemplate  the  administrator, 
the  subject,  the  circumstances,  of  this  Baptism. 

, The  administrator  was  John  the  Baptist, — a man  of  singular  birth, 

and  still  more  singular  training.  Had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  One 
who  was  more  than  man,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  pro- 
phets. Chosen  and  consecrated  as  he  was  to  his  peculiar  office  from  the 
very  beginning,  we  are  only  informed  by  the  Scriptures  that  he  was  in 
the  desert  till  the  time  of  his  showing  unto  Israel.  There  he  led  a life 
of  abstinence  and  austerity.  Coarse  raiment,  common  food,  solitude, 

! and  devotion,  prepared  his  body  and  his  mind  for  the  work  of  God. 

Perhaps,  like  Elijah  of  old,  he  often  sighed  and  wept  in  secret  over 
the  sins  which  he  afterwards  denounced  with  so  much  severity. 

! Perhaps  he  often  prayed  over  the  low,  corrupt  state  of  religion  among 

^.i  that  people  who  should  have  been  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  god- 

I liness.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  was  divinely 

(prepared  and  qualified  for  his  functions.  He  was  in  due  time  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  ap- 
|!  pear  ; and  he  was  sent  out  from  his  obscurity  to  the  banks  of  the 

I Jordan,  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  the  people,  and  to  awaken  their 

hopes  and  expectations  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  He  was  a man  of 
eminent  fidelity,  a prophet  of  holiness,  a strong  and  resolute  enemy  of 
all  sin, — ^in  high  places  or  low  places, — ^whose  tongue  could  not  be  tied 
by  fear,  nor  seduced  by  flatteries.  The  hypocritical  rulers  of  the 
people,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  quailed  under  his  rebuke.  A throne 
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could  not  abash  him  ; a council  could  not  overawe  him.  He  was  a 
wwm  of  the  people.  Like  his  Master,  he  taught  the  multitudes.  He 

was  the  living  embodiment  of  all  the  best  hopes  and  aspirings  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Though  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  genem- 
tion  of  vipers,  looked  down  upon  him  with  scorn,  yet  his  doctrine  fell 
upon  the  masses  like  a spark  from  heaven  upon  materials  already 
prepared  for  kindling.  Hence  his  success.  The  people  came  to  him 
by  thousands  ; so  many,  that  it  is  said  all  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and 
all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  were  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins.  Hence  also  his  persecutions.  The  man  of  the 
desert  invaded  the  functions  of  a degenerate  hierarchy  ; sinners  be- 
came penitents ; immoral  characters  and  lives  were  renewed  and  re- 
formed ; the  disobedient  were  turned  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  Around 
him  gather  the  J ohns,  the  Peters,  the  Nathaniels,  the  Andrews ; men 
prepared  to  embrace  and  follow  the  Saviour,  whenever  he  shall  ajppear. 
He  no  longer  prays  alone.  He  kindles  in  their  bosoms  the  fire  of  de- 
votion, which  he  had  so  long  been  nourishing  in  the  desert.  • Many 
hearts  long,  like  his,  for  the  new  kingdom  of  grace.  One  Israelite, 
indeed,  prays  under  the  fig-tree.  Another,  from  his  fishing-boat,  on 
the  blue  waves  of  Galilee,  looks  up  to  Heaven.  All  are  asking  God 
to  give  them  the  Consolation  of  Israel.  Happy  harbinger  ! He  was 
a burning  and  a shining  light  on  earth ; and,  if  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever,  he  occupies 
no  undistinguished  place  in  the  celestial  kingdom  ; though  he  that  is 
least  in  the  Gospel,  is,  in  a sense,  greater  than  he. 

But  there  is  one  other  feature  of  his  character  and  disposition  pro- 
minently brought  out  in  the  evangelical  narrative  which  ought  to  have 
our  special  notice, — ^he  was  a man  of  remarkable  humility ; that  grace 
which  sets  off  and  illustrates  all  other  graces  of  a religious  character. 
He  knows  well  his  own  position.  He  knows  well  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  the  coming  Messiah.  Great  as  he  was,  successfiil 
as  he  proved,  he  never  stepped  beyond  the  scope  of  his  calling.  He 
always  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  but  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  that  his  work  was  not  to  establish  a new  dispensa- 
tion, but  only  to  proclaim  it.*  When  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came  to 
question  him  who  and  what  he  was,  when  all  people  began  to  muse  in 
their  hearts  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not,  he  spoke  out,  without 
any  obscurity,  “ I am  not  the  Christ,  but  am  sent  before  him.”  It 
was  too  much  for  him  even  to  claim  the  prophetic  character  of  Elias. 
He  declares  himself  to  be  nothing  in  comparison  of  Him  who  was  to 
appear  among  them  ; unworthy  to  perform  the  oflice  of  his  meanest 
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serv^ant, — to  stoop  down  and  unloose  the  latchet  of  his  shoes.  When 
the  success  of  Christ  was  reported  to  him, — success  that  threw  him 
into  obscurity, — even  when  languishing  in  prison,  he  could  say,  “ He 
must  increase,  but  I must  decrease  contented  to  sink  in  the  church 
that  Christ  might  be  exalted.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  feature  of 
his  character  without  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  wonder.  See 
that  disposition  exemplified  here  : “ I have  need  to  be  baptised  of 
thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  1 What  is  my  baptism  of  water,  com- 
pared with  thy  baptism  of  fire  1 ” Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  fi*om 
his  very  birth,  he  feels  that  he  has  need  of  stiU  larger  measures  of 
Divine  influence,  for  which  he  looks  to  Christ.  He  is  ready  to  resign 
liis  office  at  once  into  holier  and  greater  hands.  “ What  need  hast 
Thou  of  the  baptism  of  repentance,  administered  by  sinful  hands,  and 
ill  company  with  sinners  1 It  is  mine  to  receive  from  Thee  what  my 
baptism  of  water  cannot  impart, — ^to  sit  at  thy  feet,  and  to  be  num- 
bered among  thy  disciples.”  Oh  ! ministers,  learn  that  the  end  of  your 
ministry  is  to  exalt  Christ.  Oh  ! ye  people,  learn  that  the  more  ye 
have  of  Divine  grace,  the  more  ye  feel  your  need  of  larger  accessions. 
Let  all  honour  baptism  by  water,  but  oh ! let  all  pray  more  for  Christ’s 
baptism  of  fire ! 

Look  at  the  subject  of  this  baptism.  Well  might  John  be 
astonished  to  see  Jesus  coming  to  claim  a participation  in  his  ordi- 
nance ! It  is  another  step  of  that  humiliation  through  which  he 
passed  to  the  glory  of  his  mediatorial  office.  We  have  heard  nothing 
of  him,  since,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  home  from  the 
temple  by  his  parents,  and  was  subject  unto  them.  Wlio  dares  ima- 
gine that  those  eighteen  years,  or  more,  that  intervened,  were  spent 
in  indolence  1 We  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  brought  up  as  the  car- 
penter’s son.  He  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  life,  that  he  might 
sanctify  them  all.  He  was  a child,  that  he  might  draw  respect  to 
children  ; and,  if  we  have  to  gain  a livelihood  by  laborious  industry, 
we  should  love  to  think  that  the  man  Christ  J esus  did  not  disdain  a 
similar  vocation.  “ Oh  ! ” but  say  some,  “ it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  character  ! ” Dignity  ! what’s  that  ^ We  find  not 
that  Our  Saviour  ever  stooped  to  the  base  and  narrow  conventionali- 
ties of  a proud  world.  The  man  whose  workmanship  contributes  to  the 
comfort,  and  even  the  embellishment,  of  social  life,  is,  after  aU,  a more 
respectable  and  dignified  character  than  the  luxurious  grandee,  who 
contributes  nothing,  except  the  wealth  which  came  to  him  by  acci- 
dent, and  flows  out  of  his  hands  merely  in  obedience  to  selfish  ends. 
But  the  world  does  not  think  so  : it  pays  its  homage  to  the  great, 
the  rich  ; and,  while  the  world  is  in  this  mind,  it  will  not  bear  the 
thought  that  the  Jews  were  referrbg  to  a fact,  when  they  said,  “ Is 
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not  this  the  carpenter  ? ” But  Christ  has  blessed  and  sanctified  the 
lowest  condition  of  life  to  his  people.  They  cannot  be  poorer,  they 
cannot  be  more  laborious,  they  cannot  be  more  sorrowful,  than  their 
Master.  We  are  now  looking  at  him,  however,  as  coming  out  of  this 
state  of  obscurity,  to  enter  upon  a more  public  kind  of  life,  and  to 
that  work  which  was  more  directly  the  end  of  his  incarnation.  He 
enters  upon  it  by  baptism.  Why  % 

Christ  was  baptised  to  put  the  seal  of  his  approbation  upon  the 
career  and  ministry  of  John.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  thus  crown 
and  reward  the  fidelity  and  the  humility  of  his  servant.  Christ  will  not 
supersede  him,  without  giving  him  a distinction  and  a glory  which  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  prophets  might  have  envied.  His  ministry 
terminates  in  a blaze  of  celestial  brightness,  that  proves  it  to  be  of 
heavenly  origin  and  purpose.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  here  set  their  united  seal  upon  it.  John  may  now  retire, 
since  He  is  come  whom  John  foretold. 

Christ  was  baptised,  because,  though  not  a sinner  needing  repent- 
ance, he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh,  and  came,  in  feet,  to 
be  made  sin  for  us.  All  along,  in  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence towards  him,  he,  though  pure  and  holy,  was  treated  as  a 
sinner.  He  suffered  no  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  him- 
self and  those  transgressors  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  He  escaped 
none  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  ' Not  one  pang,  not  one  duty,  or 
obligation,  moral  or  ceremonial,  was  remitted  to  him.  He  came  to 
be  not  only  the  substitute  of  sinners  in  the  way  of  suffering,  but  also 
their  substitute  in  the  way  of  obedience ; and  that  obedience  imputed 
is  the  ground  of  their  justification.  It  must,  therefore,  be  j>er- 
fect.  There  must  not  be  one  spot,  or  rent,  in  that  robe  in  which  his 
people  are  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Hence  the  lan- 
guage he  utters,  to  justify  this  act  of  humiliation : “ Sutler  it  to  be  so 
now,  for  thus  it  l)ecometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.”  You  may 
see  this  principle  operating  in  the  whole  of  his  life.  When  the 
soldiers,  with  Judas  at  their  head,  came  into  the  garden  to  apprehend 
him,  he  could  have  commanded  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  to 
come  down  for  his  deliverance.  Why  did  he  not  invoke  them  1 He 
must  drink  the  cup  mingled  for  him  : “ Thus  it  becometh  me  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness.”  He  might,  but  for  this,  have  rested  oftener  from 
his  unintermitting  labours  ; he  might  have  repelled  his  mightiest 
foes  ; principalities  and  powers  would  have  fled  at  the  least  exercise 
of  his  power.  Why  was  it  not  exerted  ? “ Thus  it  becometh  us 

to  fulfil  all  righteousness.”  Look  here,  then.  This  is  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness.  He  is  obeying  for  us,  working  for  us ; and, 
when  that  unspotted  robe  is  completed, — no  one  duty  omitted, — 
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the  guilty  sinner  may  put  it  on  by  faith,  and  stand  with  con- 
fidence before  the  judgment-seat,  acquitted  even  by  the  law,  magni- 
fied and  made  honourable  by  Christ,  of  whom  the  voice  from 
heaven  here  proclaims,  “ This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased.” 

Christ  was  ha/ptised,  as  a solemn  inauguration  to  his  prophetical  and 
priestly  offices.  Thus  he  was  publicly  set  apart  to  his  ministry. 
Henceforth,  not  John,  not  Moses,  but  Christ,  is  the  teacher  of  the  ^ 

Church.  What  is  the  anointing  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  or  the  coronation 
of  King  Solomon,  compared  with  the  importance,  and  even  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  this  solemn  act  on  the  part  of  God  and  man  % What 
is  earthly  pomp  in  comparison  with  these  sparks  of  heavenly  glory  ? 

Oh  ! what  a ministry  was  that  of  which  this  rite  was  the  beginning  ! 

We  say  nothing  of  his  teaching, — so  wise,  so  simple,  so  gracious,  so 
powerful ; but  the  baptism  ! Baptism  from  first  to  last ! A baptism 
of  sorrow  j such  tears  as  never  man  wept ! A baptism  of  wrath ; such 
wrath  as  never  man  felt  ! A baptism  of  blood  j such  blood  as  never 
man  shed  ! Oh  ! baptism,  thou  art  our  redemption  ! We  speak  not 
of  the  symbol,  but  of  the  reality ; not  of  the  shadow,  but  the  sub- 
stance ; not  of  the  water,  but  the  blood ! Let  those  who  dare  to 
trust  it,  hang  their  everlasting  all  upon  the  sacramental  sign  ! Give 
us  to  suffer  with  Christ, — ^to  die  with  Christ ; die  to  the  world,  and 
self,  and  sio.  This  is  baptism  ! From  this  alone  may  we  date  “ new- 
ness of  life.” 

Christ  was  baptised  to  put  honour  upon  this  Divine  institution,  and 
to  show  that  honour  must  be  paid  to  this  and  to  every  other : “ Thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.”  “ The  counsels  and  ap- 
pointments of  God,”  says  Bishop  Hall,  “ are  righteousness  itself.”  Is 
baptism  a Divine  institution  1 Christ  himself  leads  his  people  in  the 
way  of  obedience.  Men  can  be  saved  without  the  outward  sign,  but 
not  without  the  thing  signified.  Here  all  Christians  agree,  except 
those  perverse  and  infatuated  religionists  who  embrace  the  shadow  for 
the  substance,  and  substitute  the  symbol  for  the  reality.  X 

Let  us  take  notice  of  the  circumstances.  The  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him.  So  are  they  always  ready  to  open  when  Divine 
institutions  are  observed — not  visibly,  perhaps,  as  here — ^but  open 
so  as  to  shed  light  on  the  mind,  joy  and  peace  on  the  soul ; open  so 
that  blessings  may  come  down  upon  the  head  of  the  spiritual  wor- 
shipper. “ In  the  way  of  thy  judgments,” — ^may  we  not  say  in  the 
way  of  thine  institutions, — “ O Lord,  we  have  waited  for  thee.”  We 
often  read  of  the  heavens  being  opened  upon  men  ; never  without  a dis- 
play of  gloiy,  or  flood  of  benefit.  Earth  and  heaven  are  brought 
nearer  together  than  we  are  disposed  to  imagine,  especially  in  acts  of 
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worship.  “ Thou  meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness ; those  that  remember  thee  in  thy  ways^  Oh  ! brethren,  we 
want  more  frequent  openings  of  heaven  ; more  full,  explicit,  and  lively 
tokens  of  our  acceptance.  Not  the  rending  of  these  lower  heavens, 
that  must  be  merely  visionary,  but  the  manifestation  of  Divine  favour, 
the  outpouring  of  blessings  from  the  fulness  of  Christ.  This  will  fill 
our  hearts  with  gladness,  and  our  tongues  with  praise. 

Another  thing  was  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  prophe- 
sied of  him  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rest  upon  him.  Indeed, 
the  Gospel  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  he,  as  a Divine 
peraon,  needed  that  inspiration,  but  because  he  was  the  Head  of  the 
Church ; and  this  gift  of  the  Father  was,  through  him,  to  be  imparted 
to  all  his  members,  in  graces  and  in  comforts.  Therefore,  that  Spirit 
came  down  upon  him.  It  came  down  without  measure ; and  this  it 
is  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  men.  We  have  the  Holy 
Ghost, — at  least,  if  we  are  true  Christians,  he  dwells  in  us  ; and  we 
feel  his  comforting,  and  quickening,  and  sanctifying  power ; but  we 
have  it  in  measure,  in  very  small  and  feeble  measure,  too.  Hence  our 
want  of  fervour,  vigour,  power,  in  the  service  of  God ; hence  the 
^ feebleness  of  our  prayers,  the  weakness  of  our  endeavours.  But  it 

came  down  upon  Christ  beyond  all  measure.  Here  was  a plenitude  of 
wisdom,  a fulness  of  love,  a perfection  of  holiness  ! That  Spirit  was 
seen  working  in  him,  mightily,  beyond  all  praise  j so  mightily,  that 
himself  said  to  his  disciples,  “ I saw  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from 
the  heavens.”  So  mightily,  that  his  enemies  confessed,  “We  never 
saw  it  on  this  fashion.” 

It  came  down  visibly,  descending  like  a dove,  and  in  a bodily  shape. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  likeness  intended  was  in  the  manner  of 
its  descent,  like  the  hovering  motion  of  a dove.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  emblem  of  the  peaceful  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  reign.  This  is  the  anointing 
of  a King,  but  very  different  from  all  other  kings.  “ He  shall  not 
{'  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.  A bruised 

reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench  : he 
shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.”  Behold  the  symbol  of  his  cha- 
racter and  government ! And  as  Chiist  is,  so  also  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  peace,  joy,  and  love.  He  who  has  most  of  that 
Spirit  abounds  most  in  these  qualifications  : “ The  fruit  of  the  Spiiit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering ; gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance.” 

Then  came  down  that  Holy  Comforter  upon  his  disciples  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — some  say  in  the  same  visible  shape, — ^a  lambent  fire, 
hovering  like  the  dove.  As  truly,  also,  it  comes  now,  in  answer  to 
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prayer : " How  shall  not  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ! ” 

Take  notice,  yet  again,  of  the  audible  voice  that  accompanied  it  : 
" This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.”  On  more 
than  one  other  occasion  the  same  voice,  like  the  thunder,  was  heard 
responding  to  him.  As  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  so  not  long 
before  his  passion  ; “ Father,  glorify  thy  name  ! ” And  then  came  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying,  “ I have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify 
it  again,”  “ The  people  that  stood  by,  said  that  it  thundered  ; but 
others  said  an  angel  spoke  to  him.”  In  these  words  lie  all  the  hopes 
and  comforts  of  the  Christian. 
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The  pamphlet  indicated  below, — a reprint  of  a letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  a provincial  journal, — ^is  not  selected  for  notice  from  any 
intrinsic  merit  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess,  nor  even  from  any  im- 
portance attached  to  it  in  the  locality  the  Methodistic  darkness  of  which 
it  was  intended  to  enlighten.  Neither  its  style  nor  its  logic  is  of  a very 
elevated  order ; but,  as  it  has  been  lifted  into  prominence  by  the  re- 
commendation of  a “ Leaders’  Meeting,”  and  as  it  professes  to  eluci- 
date a subject  on  which  considerable  misapprehension  prevails,  we 
propose  to  pass  by  its  purely  local  points,  and  to  restrict  our  remarks  to 
its  laudation  and  exposition  of  the  “ glorious  constitution  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  as  by  Conference  established.” 

After  laying  down  the  axiom  that  no  community  can  live  in  peace 
and  safety  without  recognised  government, — a point  which  no  sane 
man  will  dispute, — ^Mr.  Topham  proceeds  to  explain  to  the  Norfolk 
public  the  process  of  legislation  as  conducted  in  the  Wesleyan  body. 
“ First  of  all,”  says  he,  “ a rule,  or  law,  is  put  forth  in  the  printed 
Minutes  of  the  Conference,”  &c.  We  beg  his  pardon.  First  of  all, 
we  should  say,  a law  is  made  ; and  Mr.  Topham  undertook  to  show 

how,”  but  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement, — ^an  omission  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as,  we  suspect,  the  information,  if  honestly  furnished, 
would  have  been  edifying.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  intelli- 
gence, we  can  only  say,  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief, 

* Letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Topham  to  the  Editor  of  the  Norfolk  News.  Noi’wich  : 
Norman. 
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all  Wesleyan  law  originates  with  the  precLchers ; being  concocted  in 
the  secret  councils  of  the  Divan,  adopted  in  the  general  Conference, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legal  Hundred.  And  here  we  take  our  first  ex- 
ception. Why  should  all  laws  emanate  from  the  Conference  ? By 
what  right  does  that  assembly  take  the  initiative  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation ? Does  the  Deed-Poll  invest  its  members  with  legislative  au- 
thority % or,  is  it  a mere  assumption  of  power  to  which  the  people  have 
hitherto  submitted,  under  the  impression  that  their  liberties  were 
safe  in  the  custody  of  their  ministers,  but  to  which  they  will  succumb 
no  longer,  now  that  they  see  how  their  confidence  has  been  abused  ] 
Let  the  preachers  produce  the  credentials  by  virtue  of  which  they 
presume  either  to  make  new  laws  or  to  modify  or  repeal  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Society.  Why  have  not  the  people  as  much  right 
to  make  laws  for  the  preachers,  as  the  preachers  for  the  people  ? In 
fact,  what  legislation  is  required  ? The  universally-recognised  Rules 
of  the  Society,  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  new  members,  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  they  were  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  No  one 
questions  their  authority.  They  embody  the  understood  conditions 
of  membership  ; and  no  order  of  men  in  the  body  has  any  right  to 
impose  others.  The  Conference,  with  all  its  assumptions  of  plenary 
authority,  has  never  dared  formally  to  supplement  the  “ Rules  of  So- 
ciety.” And  why  % Because  it  knows  that  it  has  no  right  to  enact 
a new  penal  statute,  or  to  add  a single  condition  of  fellowship  ! Its 
legislation  in  such  matters,  in  the  shape  of  “ Minutes  of  Conference,” 
is  the  exercise  of  an  unwarranted  power,  as  well  as  an  audacious  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  the  Connexion  ; and  its  agents,  in  their 
recent  exterminating  policy,  have  relied  more  upon  the  sufferance  of 
the  people  than  on  any  conviction  of  the  legality  of  their  proceedings. 
Where  no  authority  can  be  shown  to  eTiact  laws,  it  is  plainly  impossible 
to  establish  a right  to  enforce  them.  If  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Connexion,  relating  to  membership,  are  comprised  in  the  printed 
Rules  (and,  if  not,  why  are  those  Rules  put  into  the  hands  of  new  mem- 
bers?), obedience  to  all  others  is  perfectly  optional,  and  no  court  of  law  or 
of  equity  would  lend  its  sanction  to  enforce  any  subsequent  legislation 
which  could  not  establish  its  proper  constitutional  authority. 

Not  to  dwell  longer,  however,  on  this  preliminary  objection, — ^fatal 
as  we"festeem  it  to  be, — ^we  remark  that  another  presents  itself,  in  the 
fact  that  all  legislation  in  the  Conference  is  conducted  with  closed 
doors  and  a studied  secrecy,  not  in  perceptible  harmony  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  straightforward  men,  who  have  nothing  to  conceal,  or 
with  the  pro  hono  pnbUco  principles  on  which  they  profess  to  act.  No 
details  of  what  occurs  in  the  conclave  are  ever  communicated  to 
the  people,  even  though  their  own  liberties  may  be  the  subject  of 
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discussion.  A brief  “ Minute  ” of  the  result  is  all  that  the  Conference 
vouchsafes  to  the  vulgar  multitude,  who  furnish  the  supplies,  build  the 
chapels,  and  sustain  the  varied  Connexional  agencies.  Neither  re- 
porter nor  spectator  is  allowed  to  intrude  into  the  clerical  senate- 
house.  Jealous  eyes  are  fastened  even  upon  a member  of  the  assembly 
suspected  of  liberal  tendencies,  if  he  presumes  to  assist  his  memory  by 
“ taking  notes  ” of  the  proceedings ; and  with  such  instinctive  horror 
do  the  “ grave  and  reverend  seignors  ” regard  the  publicity  of  reports  / 

which  have  not  passed  through  the  small  official  sieve  of  the  Confer- 
ence, that  one  of  their  members,  the  E-ev.  W.  Griffith,  was  avowedly 
expelled  for  not  pledging  himself  to  withhold  communications  on 
synodical  matters  from  one  of  the  denominational  journals  ! We  sub- 
mit whether  this  excessively-guarded  policy,  on  the  part  of  our  self- 
constituted  law-makers,  is  adapted  to  inspire  conndence  either  in 
the  wisdom  of  their  councils  or  in  the  honesty  of  their  proceedings. 

Nothing  assists  us  so  materially  in  forming  correct  opinions  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  measures  which  are  brought  before  the  public 
during  a session  of  Parliament,  as  the  debates  which  accompany  their 
introduction  and  progress  through  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  in  these  discussions  that  we  learn  the  true  character  and  objects 
of  the  proposed  enactments,  the  good  or  evil  principles  of  which  they  ' 

are  the  embodiment,  and  the  bearing  they  have  upon  the  extension  or 
curtailment  of  popular  rights.  Now,  of  these  advantages  the  close 
system  of  Conference  legislation  altogether  deprives  us.  We  scarcely 
know  the  pretexts  on  which  legal  alterations  are  deemed  expedient, — 
much  less  do  we  know  the  reed  gr(mipds  ; and  we  are  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  pros  and  cems  of  the  argument.  Notwithstanding  the 
delightful  harmony  and  unction  which,  in  official  phraseology,  charac- 
terise the  deliberations  of  almost  every  Conference,  the  fact  has  been 
disclosed  that  occasional  squalls  disturb  the  serenity  even  of  that 
ecclesiastical  Eden.  Perfect  unanimity  rarely  marks  their  proceed- 
ings j warm  and  protracted  discussions  are  not  infrequent ; and  the 
people  are  naturally  interested  in  knowing  the  objections  urged 
by  the  dissentients  in  the  assembly  to  the  measures  which  form 
the  subject  of  deliberation.  Besides,  even  in  that  exclusive  body,  the 
people  have  always  had  a few  friends,  although  the  number,  by  ex- 
- pulsion  or  desertion,  is  sensibly  diminishing  ; and  they  are  anxious  to 
learn  the  outspoken  opinions  of  such  men  as  Adam  Claj-ke,  Henry 
Moore,  James  Dixon,  Joseph  Beaumont,  James  Bromley,  and  others, 
on  questions  of  Connexional  policy.  The  Conference  has,  no  doubt, 
special  reasons  of  its  own  for  withholding  such  information,  and  for  its 
general  antipathy  to  daylight.  The  people  might  pos.sibly  be  made 
too  wise  by  revelations  of  this  kind,  and  abate  a little  of  the  reverence 
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and  submission  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  theii’ 
ecclesiastical  dictators. 

We  have  dwelt,  however,  too  long  upon  the  earlier  stages  of  Confer- 
ence legislation,  and  must  follow  Mr.  Topham  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  process. 

“ Next  come  the  September  Quarterly  Meetings,  when  each  and  all 
of  the  446  cii*cuits  have,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  local 
( officers,  the  right  not  only  to  consider  such  new  rule,  but  also  to  sm- 

pend  its  operation  for  twelve  months,”  &c.  On  this  we  remark — first, 
that  the  time  allowed  for  consideration  is  exceedingly  short.  The 
session  of  Conference  extends  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  month 
of  August ; and,  as  some  time  is  required  for  the  preparation,  publi- 
cation, and  circulation  of  the  “Minutes,”  the  interval  between  the 
receipt  of  the  official  notification  and  the  September  meeting  is 
seriously  abridged.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  conference  among 
lay  members  on  the  legislation  of  the  session  ; and  parties  residing  at 
the  extremities  of  the  different  circuits  have  but  a slender  chance  of  ac- 
quiring information  on  subjects  concerning  which,  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  they  are  presumed  to  be  quite  capable  of  forming  a correct 
opinion.  Mr.  Topham,  indeed,  roundly  affirms,  that  every  new  rule 
has  a year’s  consideration  by  all  the  parties  concerned  ; but,  if  he  has 
not  some  miraculous  mode  of  arresting  the  flight  of  time,  we  opine  he 
i would  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  prove  that  the  people  have  even  a clear 

month  for  consideration,  or,  many  of  them,  a single  week,  or  day. 
There  is  something  very  suspicious  in  this  precipitation ; it  smacks 
I more  of  policy  than  of  honesty.  It  seems  extremely  like  a studied 

device  to  secure,  not  a well-matured  consideration  of  such  matters, 
but,  if  possible,  a non-reference  to  them  at  the  authorised  meeting,  or 
a hasty  and  an  ill-digested  decision.  But,  secondly,  the  time  is  not  only 
short,  but  impropitious.  The  preachers,  who  are  expected  to  be  in 
their  circuits  by  the  beginning  of  September,  are  many  of  them 
strangers,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  introduce  subjects  of  controversy  at 
the  first  official  interview.  Then,  again,  thirdly,  the  pretexts  under 
^ which  new  laws  are  enacted  are  frequently  deceptive,  and  calculated 

to  lull  suspicion  even  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  interests  are  in 
jeopardy.  The  bearing  of  an  enactment  is  not,  in  all  cases,  in- 
stantly perceived;  and  this  hasty  process  of  smuggling  new  re- 
gulations through  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  that  takes  place 
after  their  enactment,  greatly  facilitates  the  endorsement  of  the 
imposition  by  the  circuit  officials.  An  example  of  this  is  presented 
in  the  restrictive  enactments  of  1835,  which  were  palmed  on  the 
unsuspecting  people  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  enlarging  their 
liberties ; and  the  Model-Deed  passed  muster  under  the  specious 
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; disguise  of  securing  property  under  Wesleyan  trusteeship,  by  a less 

i expensive  and  more  effective  process.  The  cloven  foot,  in  neither  case, 

was  allowed  to  appear.  Had  the  real  object  of  these  measures  been 
distinctly  avowed,  the  people,  instead  of  being  “ heartily  thankful  ” for 
them,  as  Mr.  Topham  affects  to  believe,  would  have  rejected  them 
with  an  all  but  unanimous  expression  of  indignation.  Nor  have  the 
preachers,  in  many  instances,  scrupled  to  abet  these  unworthy  decep- 
tions. They  have  softened  down  the  more  repulsive  features  of 
Conference  legislation,  and  soothed  the  apprehensions  of  those  who 
entertained  well-grounded  misgivings  as  to  the  operation  of  certain 
stringent  provisions,  by  the  assurance  that  no  curtailment  of  popular 
liberty  was  contemplated,  and  that  the  provisions  objected  to  were 
designed  to  meet  extreme  and  rarely-occurring  cases.  But,  fourthly, 
the  ambiguity  of  many  of  the  laws  is  a further  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
serious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Circuit  Meetings.  On  this 
topic  a great  deal  might  be  written  ; but  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  say,  that  the  real  meaning  of  many  enactments  is,  to  this  day,  a sub- 
ject of  dispute  ; and  the  “ declaratory  ” legislation  to  which  the  Confer- 
ence has  found  it  so  convenient  to  have  recourse,  is  a proof  either  that 
its  laws  are  deficient  in  definite  phraseology,  or  that  they  were  con- 
structed with  purposed  ambiguity,  and  an  ultimate  eye  to  putting 
upon  them  any  meaning  which  might  subsequently  suit  the  purposes 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

It  is  painful  to  entertain  such  suspicions  respecting  men  whose 
singleness  of  purpose  and  freedom  from  guile  ought  to  distinguish 
them  above  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name  ; but  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  consolidation  of  an  eccle- 
siastical system  which  was  to  invest  them  with  a fearful  amount  of 
power,  they  have  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exclusion  or  depression 
of  the  popular  element,  and  have  substituted  the  mere  semblance  for 
the  actual  concurrence  of  the  laity  in  their  proceedings.  “ If,”  says  Mr. 
Topham,  with  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  September  Meetings, 
the  rule  be  generally  approved  by  our  people,  <kc.,  it  then  becomes 
binding  on  all.”  But  what  provision  is  made  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  people  ? While  men  of  business,  in  the  month  of  August,  are 
engaged  in  husbandry,  merchandise,  professional  avocations,  and  me- 
chanical trades,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  acquire  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  deliberations  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  sitting  at 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Leeds,  or  elsewhere  ? Or,  in  case  they  pick  up, 
from  current  rumours,  some  shreds  of  uncertain  intelligence,  how  can 
they  be  expected  to  be  prepared,  at  the  official  meeting  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  to  sift  fully  the  merits  of  the  legal  provisions,  couched,  it 
may  be,  in  artful  phraseology,  which  have  so  recently  passed  the  great 
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seal  of  the  Conference;  or  to  pronounce  a grave  decision  on  the 
numerous  good  things  which,  in  the  shape  of  restrictions,  prohibitions, 
pains,  and  penalties,  have  been  enacted  by  their  disinterested  pastors, 
for  the  promotion  of  godly  discipline  I If  the  preachers  really  desired 
to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  and  to  act  only  in  harmony  with 
what  they  approved,  care  would  be  taken,  not  only  to  diffuse  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  in  which  their  concurrence  is  ostensibly  sought, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  a new  fimd,  the  matter  would  be  brought 
officially  before  them  at  the  proper  meeting.  Instead  of  this,  and  in 
illustration  of  the  indifference  or  contempt  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
people  is  held  in  the  high  Connexional  court,  Mr.  Joseph  Massing- 
ham,  the  gentleman  in  whose  unjust  expulsion  the  letter  under  con- 
sideration originated,  declares,  as  the  result  of  fifteen  years’  official 
experience,  that  only  in  one  case  (that  of  the  Worn-out  Preachers* 
Fund)  did  he  even  hear  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  brought 
before  the  September  Quarterly  Meeting ! And  yet,  Mr.  Topham 
holds  the  people  to  be  not  only  consenting  parties,”  but  “ thankful  ” 
* to  boot,  for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them  by  Conference  legis- 
lation 1 Consenting  parties,”  indeed,  to  what  they  know  nothing 
about,  and  “ thankful  ” for  the  manacles,  chains,  and  muzzles  which 
priestcraft  has  fabricated  to  enslave  men  whom  Christianity  has  en- 
franchised 1 “ Thankful  !”  for  what  2 For  a policy  which  has  meta- 

morphosed humble  men  into  ambitious  and  domineering  priests ; 
which  has  driven  useful  and  venerable  men  and  God-honoured  minis- 
ters from  the  church ; opened  a war  of  extermination  against  all  the 
advocates  of  liberty ; and  rendered  the  Wesleyan  Societies,  by  a 
system  of  irresponsible  administration,  a laughing-stock  to  every  anti- 
Papal  community  ! How  greatly  would  the  debt  of  gratitude  be  in- 
creased, if  to  all  other  benefits  were  added  physical  torture,  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  Auto  da  F6  ! 

But,  while  we  deprecate  the  authority  claimed  and  exercised  by 
Wesleyan  ecclesiastics,  we  cannot  hold  the  lay  members  of  the  body 
blameless  for  allowing  so  gigantic  a despotism  to  be  reared  on  the 
min  of  their  Christian  freedom.  In  this  respect  the  rebukes  of  Mr. 
Topham  are  not  ill  directed.  The  people  ought  to  have  guarded  their 
rights  more  vigilantly,  and  not  slumbered  in  supposed  security  while 
priestcraft  was  maturing  its  schemes  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  forg- 
ing the  instruments  of  their  slavery.  They  ought  to  have  examined 
for  themselves,  and  not  taken  on  credit  the  representations  of  inter- 
ested parties.  Every  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  have  been 
rigorously  scmtinised,  and  its  object  and  tendency  definitely  ascer- 
tained. That  such  was  not  the  case,  was  not,  however,  the  result  of 
indifference  to  the  security  of  their  rights,  but  of  confidence, — ^blind, 
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tliough  generous  confidence, — ^in  the  integrity,  honour,  and  single- 
mindedness  of  their  preachers.  That  this  confidence  was  misplaced,  is  a 
fact  which  no  sophistry  can  ignore  ; but,  surely,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  the  preachers,  in  such  circumstances,  are  the  last  who  ought  to 
reproach  their  victims  with  a too  implicit  reliance  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  “ collective  pastorate  !”  Had  the  people  suspected  the  presidency 
of  a college  of  Jesuits  over  Connexional  affairs,  they  would,  of  course, 
have  taken  more  care  to  defend  the  citadel  of  their  rights  ; but, 
apprehending  no  perils  from  the  trusted  and  venerated  hands  to 
which  they  had  confided  the  reins  of  government,  they  neglected  the 
cautions  and  vigilance  which  suspected  treachery  would  have  sug- 
gested ; and  they  have  now  the  mortification  of  finding  themselves, 
not  only  betrayed,  but  insulted  by  the  taunts  and  upbraidings  of  their 
betrayers.  What  would  Mr.  Topham  think  of  a legal  adviser,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  a client,  should, 
after  inducing  him  to  acquiesce  in  a course  of  proceeding  which 
proves  ruinous  to  his  character  and  fortune,  reproach  him  with  neglect 
of  duty  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  ? We  leave  Mr.  Topham 
to  make  the  application,  assuring  him,  however,  that  the  people  will 
not  repeat  their  folly.  They  have  found  that  J esuitism  can  flourish 
in  other  localities  besides  Rome. 

That  it  is  not  always,  however,  the  fault  of  the  people  that  obnoxi- 
ous measures  are  not  opposed  in  their  preliminary  stages,  is  a fact 
concerning  which  many  confirmations  have  been  furnished  during  the 
present  agitation  ; but  there  is  none  more  convincing  than  that  sup- 
plied by  the  Rev.  J.  Bromley,  in  a speech  delivered  at  Zion  Chapel, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1850.  Referring  to  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  body  respecting  the  establishment  of 
the  Theological  Institution,  Mr.  Bromley  says  : — At  that  time,  the 
President  for  the  time  being,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor,  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Superintendents  of  circuits  instructing  them  not 
to  allow  the  discussion  of  that  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Meetings  ; and 
that,  if  a resolution  were  proposed  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
it  was  not  to  be  put,  but  the  Superintendent  should  rather  leave  the 
chair.  Well,  sir,  1 saw  one  such  circular  addressed  to  a Superinten- 
dent. By-and-by  the  Conference  came  ; and,  will  you  believe  it, — 
read  for  yourselves  and  you  will  find  it  so, — ^that,  in  the  official  docu- 
ments which  the  Conference  put  forth  in  reference  to  that  matter,  it 
I’  is  stated  that  the  voice  of  the  Connexion  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 

j'  because,  out  of  the  365  circuits,  there  were  only  some  four  or  five  that 

j|;  had  remonstrated  against  it.”  This  statement,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 

jl  ; has  not  been  contradicted  ; and  if,  after  this  proof  of  insincerity,  there 

i;  are  persons  in  the  world  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  tlie  Confei^ 

i: 
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ence  really  desires  to  act  onl^  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  they 
are  clekrly  beyond  the  influence  of  either  fact  or  argument. 

Having  proved,  as  we  think,  that  the  September  meeting  is  ill 
adapted  to  bring  the  popula/r  element  into  salutary  combination  with 
the  ecclesiastical,  we  will  now  proceed  with  Mr.  Topham  to  the  Special 
Circuit  Meeting,  which  he  regards  as  the  very  palladium  of  Con- 
nexional  liberty, — the  Wesleyan  Land  of  Goshen,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  under  the  collective  pas- 
torate appear  to  great  and  manifest  advantage.  “ Has  not  our  eco- 
nomy,” he  asks,  made  provision  for  the  honourable  expression  of  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  thousands  of  our  Israel  V’  And  then, 
warming  with  his  subject,  he  adds  : “Through  the  medium  of  then- 
own  local  officers,  they  may  speak,  speak  like  men,  so  long  as  they 
speak  like  Christian  men.”  He  then  goes  on  to  cite  a Minute  of  the 
Conference  of  1835,  to  the  efiect  that,  at  the  close  of  the  June  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  every  place,  the  Superintendent  shall  detain  certain 
official  parties,  and  inquire  whether  any  considerable  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  the  circuit  with  respect  to  any  existing  rules  ; and  that,  if  it 
be  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  persons  so  consulted  that  some 
legislative  alteration  is  extensively  desired,  the  Superintendent  is 
directed  to  convene  a special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  memorialising 
the  Conference  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Topham,  we  think,  has  little 
reason  to  throw  himself  into  such  ecstacies  on  this  subject ; but,  as  we 
desire  to  bring  out  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
inquire  a little  into  the  specialties  of  this  Special  Meeting. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  power  to  commence 
action  in  this  matter  entirely  rests  with  the  Superintendent,  and  that, 
if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  it,  the  case  is  hopeless.  No  one  else  is 
empowered  to  act,  and  the  people  lose  their  right  of  memorial  for 
that  year.  The  exercise  of  the  right  is  thus  dependent  on  the  act 
of  one  man,  and  he  not  a disinterested  party. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  a necessary  inquiry  in  the  next 
place,  whether  the  Superintendents  act  honestly  in  this  respect.  If 
they  fiiil  to  do  so  in  any  cases,  the  probability  is  that  such  cases  will 
be  found  to  be  those  in  which  the  interference  of  the  people  is  least 
desired  by  the  Conference,  and,  therefore,  those  in  which  the  people 
have  more  at  stake.  Do  the  preachers,  then,  as  they  are  required, 
carry  out  their  own  rule  ? Is  this  inquiry  annually  instituted  ? So 
far  as  our  information  extends,  the  contrai-y  is  the  fact.  No  rule  is 
more  systematically  neglected ; and,  what  is  worse,  even  official 
applications  for  the  convention  of  the  Special  Meeting  are  not  infre- 
(piently  rejected.  Mr.  Massingham,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Topham,  gives 
a case  in  his  own  (the  Norwich)  Circuit,  of  the  reffisal  of  the  Superin- 
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tendent  to  grant  a meeting  at  the  instance  of  the  official  members ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  many  similar  examples  In  the  former  case,  it 
is  true,  the  President  of  the  Conference  was  written  to,  who  decided 
that  the  refusal  was  illegal ; but  it  was  never  ascertained  that  any 
punishment  followed  the  offence.  The  transgressor  was  not  officially 
censured,  like  Dr.  Beaumont,  for  refusing  to  compromise  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  judgment-seat ; nor  put  upon  half-pay,  like  Mr.  Row- 
land, for  protesting  against  legal  tyranny.  No  ; it  is  a venial  sin  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Conference  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people ; but 
woe  to  the  unhappy  preacher  who  surrenders  a tittle  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  ecclesiastical  order  ! He  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
sent  to  rusticate  in  a transportation  Circuit,  and  must  think  himself 
favoured  if  he  escape  banishment  to  some  Wesleyan  “ Isle  of  Patmos.” 

Attention  must  next  be  called  to  the  parties  who  form  the  cabinet 
for  consultation  before  action  can  be  taken.  The  Privy  Councillors 
on  this  occasion  are  the  Circuit  and  Sodety-Stewa/rds.  Why  th^y,  in 
particular,  are  chosen,  we  know  not.  They  are  not  always  the  most 
intelligent  or  best-informed  men  in  the  Society  ; but  then  they  are 
to  a man  the  nominees  of  the  preachers,  who,  in  the  annual  selection 
of  these  merely  secular  officers,  have,  no  doubt,  an  eye  to  future  con- 
tingencies, and  take  care  to  choose  none  on  whose  concurring  open- 
ness and  loyalty  to  the  “ powers  that  be  ” they  cannot  presume. 

We  observe,  next,  that  the  point  to  be  decided  by  these  sages  is, 
whether  there  exists  in  their  Circuit  “ a general  or  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction with  any  existing  rules,”  &c.  Now,  what  extent  of  dis- 
satisfaction may  be  thought  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistant 
counsellors  to  be  “ general  or  considerable,”  is  by  no  means  clear.  It 
may  be  estimated  variously  at  thirty,  fifty,  or  seventy-five  per  cent.  ; 
and,  this  point  being  left  uncertain,  decisions  with  reference  to  it  must 
be  characterised  by  great  diversity.  Besides,  if  the  extent  of  dissatis- 
faction were  really  desired  to  be  ascertained,  the  Leaders,  we  imagine, 
rather  than  the  Stewards,  would  be  the  parties  from  whom  information 
would  be  sought. 

Should,  however,  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  be  so  strong  that  these 
nominees  of  the  Preachers  are  compelled  to  report  unfavourably  of  the 
state  of  the  circuit,  the  meeting  is  convened ; and  who  are  the  parties 
qualified  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations  1 All  the  travelling  precwhers 
of  the  circuit,  including  the  supernumeraries  ; the  circuit  and  society- 
stewards,  with  some  few  exceptions ; the  male  class-leaders  and  local 
preachers,  if  they  have  been  in  office  for  ten  successive  yea/rs  ; and  the 
trustees  of  the  circuit-town  chapels,  and  the  trustee-treasurers  of  the 
country  chapels,  if  they  are  members  of  society,  and  represent  chapels 
regutatly  settled  and  secured  to  the  use  of  the  Connexion.  Those  who 
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have  seen  the  system  in  operation,  are  well  aware  that  this  arrange- 
ment secures,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  assembly  easily  manageable 
by  an  adroit  Superintendent.  The  entire  staff  of  travelling  preachers, 
able-bodied  or  otherwise,  with  the  whole  posse  of  circuit  and  society- 
stewards,  who  hold  office  yearly  by  favour  of  the  preachers,  constitute 
rather  a potent  element  in  the  formation  of  a majority ; while  the 
numbers  of  the  independent  party  are  thinned  by  the  stealthy  restric- 
tion of  “ten  years’  continuous  standing”  in  the  case  of  leaders  and 
local  preachers,  and  membership  and  a Model-Deed  test  of  fitness  in 
that  of  trustees.  Who  does  not  see  the  drift  of  the  provision  1 Why 
not  give  a vote,  at  least,  to  every  official  ? Surely  every  man  who  is 
worthy  of  being  elevated  to  office,  is  entitled  to  a vote  on  questions 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  order.  But,  no  j that  would  approximate  too 
nearly  to  a popular  representation,  and  that  is  a point  further  than 
the  preachers  wish  to  go.  They  want  nothing  further  than  a plausible 
sham  ; and  if,  by  the  employment  of  the  potent  influence  wielded  by 
the  ministry,  (and  of  which  they  well  understand  the  use,)  they  can 
detach  a few  leaders  and  local  preachers  from  the  small  number  in 
whom  the  right  of  voting  is  vested,  the  triumph  of  their  policy  is 
complete.  The  popular  interest  is  swamped  j and  the  meeting,  as 
affording  an  indication  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  is 
a nullity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  certain  regulations  under  which  this 
boasted  right  of  memorial  is  to  be  exercised,  which,  in  a scattered 
community  like  the  Wesleyan,  must  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the 
privilege,  and  impede  its  effective  operation.  We  will  enumerate  the 
more  prominent. 

The  Special  Meeting  must  be  held  within  a period  of  not  less  than 
seven  days,  and  not  more  than  ten  days,  from  the  time  of  the  June 
Quarterly  Meeting  ] so  that  one  out  of  three  days  must  be  chosen, 
whether  it  suits  the  public  convenience  or  not ; nor  is  a longer  period 
of  preparation  allowed,  lest  the  disaffected  should  have  too  much  oppor- 
tunity of  previous  concert.  Three  days’  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  precise  subject  of  the  memorial  j and  without 
such  notice  no  proposal  can  be  submitted  to  the  meeting.  All  memo- 
rials requesting  changes,  must  be  limited  to  such  only  as  are  consistent 
with  the  esserdial  principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism ; and,  as  only  the 
Superintendent,  or  some  travelling  preacher,  can  preside  over  the  meet- 
ing, it  is  his  office  to  decide  upon  the  admissibility  of  any  proposal ; 
and,  if  he  chooses  to  think  any  desiderated  reform  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Wesleyan  constitution,  it  is  interdicted  of  course,  as  a subject  of 
memorial.  Then,  again,  no  rules  or  laws  but  those  affecting  the  laity 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  ; for,  although  the  preachers 
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assume  the  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  people,  they  have  no 
wish  that  the  compliment  should  be  returned ; nor  must  one  circuit 
presume  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  another,  in  the  way  of 
either  sympathy  or  counsel,  albeit  “ we  are  a Connexion.”  Finally,  if  all 
these  punctilios  are  duly  observed,  the  Superintendent  is  “ directed  to 
allow,” — ^yes,  that  is  the  word, — “ to  allow  the  free  and  friendly  dis- 
cussions of  our  people,”  and  even  (wonderful  condescension  !)  “ to  take  ^ 

charge  of  any  memorial  from  them,”  if  “ couched  in  proper  and  respect- 
ful terms  which  memorial  must  be  forthwith  signed  by  the  parties 
who  concur  in  its  adoption,  to  prevent,  it  is  presumed,  its  being  signed 
by  any  qualified  person  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  then  imme- 
diately placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is  made  respon- 
sible for  its  delivery,  &c.  But,  if  any  part  of  the  etiquette  be  omitted, 
and  especially  if  the  chairman,  who  has  a wide  latitude  of  objection, 
chooses,  in  the  exercise  of  official  discretion,  to  designate  any  proposal 
as  unconstitutional  or  to  pronounce,  the  phraseology  of  any  memorial 
not  sufficiently  respectful,  he  refuses  to  put  it  to  the  meeting ; and,  if 
importunately  urged  on  the  point,  he  vacates  the  chair.  The  proceed- 
ings then  cease  to  be  legal,  and  the  doors  of  the  Conference  are  closed 
against  the  memorialists  ! The  arrogance  and  animus  of  these  restric-  , 
tions  on  the  discussions  of  freemen,  are  so  revolting,  that  we  dare  not 
trust  ourselves  with  comment  upon  them. 

The  memorial  then  goes  to  the  Conference,  though  seldom  sup- 
ported by  the  advocacy  of  the  party  who  presents  it.  It  is  referred 
to  a committee  j but  is  it  ever  read  ] What  evidence  have  the  memo- 
rialists even  of  this  % Still  less  have  they  of  its  being  “ examined,  con- 
sidered, and  (save  the  mark  !)  classified  !”  Yes,  ‘‘classified;”  classed, 
no  doubt,  if  at  all,  with  the  effusions  of  disaffection,  and  the  inspira- 
tions of  folly  1 No  one  is  present  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists  to 
witness  its  reception.  The  committee  report  that  they  have  nothing 
to  report,  and  there  the  farce  ends.  The  right  to  memorialise  the 
Conference  is  the  right  to  add  to  its  stock  of  waste  paper ; nothing 
more.  The  result  is  not  worth  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  a 
Special  Meeting ; and  the  people,  if  they  mean  to  have  Beform,  must 
seek  it  by  some  more  effectual  means  than  those  provided  by  parties 
whose  interest  manifestly  lies  in  the  opposite  direction. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  The  provisions  furnished  by 
the  Connexional  economy  for  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  laity,  are  all  restricted  to  officials.  The  common  people,  the 
masses,  if  the  word  be  applicable  to  a diminishing  community,  have 
no  voice  in  the  enactment,  improvement,  or  repeal  of  the  laws.  Mr. 
Topham  will,  doubtless,  say,  “ Individually  considered,  this  is  true ; 
but  they  are  represented  by  their  local  officers.”  We  know  this  is 
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assumed;  but  we  deny  that  anything  like  real  representation  exists  in 
Methodism.  Officials  are  nominated  by  the  ministers,  and  elected  by 
other  officials ; the  people  are  not  consulted  in  the  arrangement ; 
they  are,  as  to  practical  influence,  entirely  out  of  the  constitution. 
Even  their  leaders  are  not  elected  by  themselves ; and,  if  they  were, 
they  would  have  no  vote  in  the  Special  Meeting,  unless  they  had  held 
office  for  ten  consecutive  years.  Every  leader  is  perfectly  aware  that 
he  is  appointed,  not  to  represent  the  opinions  of  his  class  at  official 
meetings,  but  for  purelyspiritualsuperintendence;  and,  when  he  exercises 
a vote  in  church  afiairs,  he  simply  expresses  his  own  opinion.  Look 
at  the  case  as  you  will,  the  system  has  provided  the  private  members 
with  no  facilities  for  expressing  their  opinions,  or  complaining  of 
their  grievances,  or  promoting  what  they  deem  necessary  reforms. 
Allow  that  they  have  hitherto  been  unwatchful,  and  have  slept  while 
the  enemy  has  been  assiduous  in  sowing  tares  ; allow  that  they  are 
only  now  aroused  to  a full  perception  of  their  true  condition, — 
what  is  the  remedial  process  ? What  are  the  “ constitutional 
methods”  which  priestcraft,  or  preacher-craft  has  provided  for  their 
emancipation?  Were  the  system  what  it  professes  to  be,  they  could 
moot  an  amendment  of  the  laws,  and  the  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances j but,  tied  down  by  its  harsh  provisions,  they  cannot  stir  with- 
out imputed  rebellion.  Their  only  alternative  is  secession  or  expul- 
sion. If  the  thousands  recently  cut  off  from  the  body  were  to  return 
to  it,  and  pay  the  weekly  or  quarterly  charge  for  membership,  what 
sympathy  could  exist  between  them  and  the  present  leaders,  still 
less  with  the  other  classes  of  stereotyped  Conference  officials  ? Who 
would  represent  them  in  the  circuit  councils  ? Where,  or  hSw,  could 
they  make  their  voice  heard,  or  their  wants  and  wishes  known  ? It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a religious  community  in  a more  pitiable  posi- 
tion ; and  the  system  of  Methodism  must  be  more  popularised,  if  it 
wishes  to  survive  the  nineteenth  century. 

Nothing  is  more  indisputable  to  us  than  that  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, forming  both  a Church  and  a Connexion,  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  submit  to  laws  beyond  those  which  are  recognised  as  the 
basis  of  their  organisation,  except  such  laws  as  have  obtained  their 
full  and  unequivocal  assent.  The  present  absurd  arrangements  for 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the  body,  are  a mere  burlesque  on 
the  representative  principle.  A proper  combination  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  lay  elements  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  autho- 
ritative Connexional  court  of  legislature.  Such  a court  must,  in 
the  end,  be  established.  The  people  will  bow  to  no  other ; nor 
ought  they.  “ Lay  delegates  in  Conference  ! ” we  think  we  hear  a 
starched  ecclesiastic  exclaim,  “ it  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions 
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of  the  Deed-Poll.”  Not  more  so,  we  reply,  than  legislation  for  the 
Societies.  The  Deed  authorises  the  one  just  as  much  as  the  other.  In 
fact,  the  moment  the  Conference  begins  to  legislate  for  the  people, 
that  moment  it  ceases  to  exercise  the  legitimate  functions  assigned  to 
it  by  Mr.  Wesley ; and  it  would  not  be  more  Methodistically  iil^al  if 
it  were  to  add  a hundred  laymen  to  its  number.  We  will  conclude 
with  a suggestion.  So  soon  as  the  Conference  has  done  its  legal 
work,  which  needs  not  occupy  three  weeks,  let  it  separate,  and  its 
session  be  followed  by  the  sitting  of  another  assembly,  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  who  might  confer  to- 
gether upon  Connexional  affairs.  Some  such  arrangement  would 
satisfy  the  people,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  preachers.  Wliy  should  it 
not  be  tried  1 
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We  remember  reading  somewhere  of  an  ourang-outang  in  whose 
cranium  the  organ  of  combativeness  was  peculiarly  prominent  and 
well  developed,  and  who,  rather  prone  to  show  off  his  pugilistic  powers, 
challenged  a man  whom  he  met  to  single  combat.  The  traveller  was 
not  disposed  to  fight.  For  a moment  the  traveller  tinned  aside  ; but, 
resolved  to  have  a round  or  two,  the  brute  very  soon  made  his  appearance 
again,  armed  with  two  strong  cudgels,  and  offered  one  of  them  to  the 
party  whom  he  had  challenged.  In  this  there  was  something  like 
fair  play.  But  the  Conference  takes  quite  another  course.  It  not 
only  challenges  a man  to  fight,  but,  clothing  itself  with  irresponsible 
power,  takes  every  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  leaves  him  open  to 
every  successive  assault,  without  the  means  of  defence.  A blow  is 
aimed  at  him ; and,  if  he  only  attempt  to  ward  it  off,  it  is  held  to  be  a 
crime  of  no  common  dye.  He  is  convicted ; but  what  the  conviction 
is,  he  is  left  to  guess  ; and  no  one  can  tell  him.  He  is  put  on  his 
trial,  and  yet  no  charge  is  preferred.  His  conduct  has  excited  sus- 
picion in  some  more  susceptible  and  prying  spirits.  And  on  suspicion 
he  is  placed  at  the  tribunal  of  Conference.  Tkere  he  is  not  accused, 
but  interrogated.  If  he  refuse  to  answer,  the  ecclesiastico-judicial 
authorities  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  guilty,  and  sentence  must 

* The  Romish  Inquisition,  tts  adopted  hy  the  Wesleyan  Conference  ; being  a narra- 
tive of  Events,  a collection  of  Documents,  and  a view  of  the  Arguments  connected  with 
that  subject.  By  James  Bromley.  London:  Published  for  the  Wesleyan  Correspond- 
ing Committee  by  John  Kaye  and  Co.,  80,  Fleet-sti*eet.  8vo.  pp.  82. 
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go  forth  against  him.  If  he  claim  the  right  of  stating  his  reasons  for 
not  answering  every  question  which  is  put  to  him,  he  may,  indeed, 
speak,  but  he  must  touch  on  no  existing  law  ; or,  at  all  events,  he 
must  not  venture  even  to  insinuate  that  any  of  the  decrees,  declara- 
tions, and  doings  of  the  Conference,  are  at  variance  with  those  great 
fundamental  principles  and  regulations  which  bespeak  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  of  Wesley.  Nothing  must  be  said  against  the  year  1835, — 
that  year  of  suns,  and  stai*s,  and  constellations, — ^in  which  the  mind  of 
Conference  was  suddenly  and  miraciilously  flooded  with  light,  and 
favoured  with  revelation.  It  must  not  be  so  much  as  hinted  that  up 
to  that  memorable  year  the  people  had  a will  and  a voice  which  they 
might  embody  and  express.  How  could  the  Conference  be  wrong  in 
taking  away  that  power  and  privilege  from  the  people  ? How  is  it 
possible  that  three  hundred  ecclesiastics,  sitting  in  holy  conclave,  in  a 
provincial  town  far  removed  from  the  din  and  distraction  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, could  err  in  their  judgment,  or  frame  any  law  which  might 
not  be  added  as  a supplement  to  the  apostolic  and  divine  canons  % 
Men  must  be  blind  as  a bat,  who  do  not  see  that  such  a combination 
of  intellect  and  of  piety  could  not  but  be  infallible.  Their  infallibility 
granted,  why  should  not  their  authority  be  unlimited  1 Why  should 
they  not  henceforth  dictate  to  the  whole  Wesleyan  Church  the  rule 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  I Clothed  with  authority  which  nothing 
can  contravene  or  control,  why  should  they  have  recourse  to  torture, 
to  reduce  every  restless,  intractable,  and  independent  spirit  to  the 
most  abject  submission?  Why  should  they  have  their  rack,  and 
screw,  and  inquisition  ? There  is  no  reason  that  the  thunders  of  the 
Conference  should  not  be  heard  as  distinctly  as  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican.  Nay,  there  is  every  reason  that  the  decrees  of  the  Wesleyan 
chiefs  should  be  as  irrevocable  as  the  rescripts  of  the  Pope.  The  De- 
claration of  1835  has  passed,  and  it  cannot  be  cancelled.  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  is  immutable ; and,  therefore,  who- 
soever doth  not  fall  down  and  worship  this  image  of  infallibility, 
shall  the  same  hour  be  cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  by  the  purgation  of  their  holy  fire  atone  for  his  sin,  or 
fall  a sacrifice  to  their  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 

These  remarks  bring  us  up  right  abreast  of  J ames  Bromley  ; and 
side  by  side  with  such  a man,  we  are  not,  we  trow,  in  very  bad  com- 
pany. It  may  be  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  little  men ; still  the  world 
is  not  destitute  of  real  men, — men  of  perfect  stature  and  of  true  souk 
They  stand  out  in  common  relief.  They  fill  up  a large  space  in  the 
public  vision.  They  are  looked  to  as  the  heads  of  their  age,  and 
mightier  deeds  are  expected  from  them.  Nor  is  it  a little  thing  for 
a man  to  act  worthily  of  himself,  of  his  age,  and  of  the  principles  to 
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which,  in  the  face  of  God’s  bright  sun,  he  stands  committed.  If  to 

run  in  the  Olympic  games  was  a distinction  which  was  coveted  by 

the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth,  then  no  mere  laurel-glory  will 

encircle  his  brow  who  acts  his  part  best  on  the  side  of  truth  and 

liberty.  The  struggle  may  be  severe, — ^the  sacrifice  may  be  costly  j 

but  nothing  can  exceed  the  end  in  its  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The 

man  who  bares  his  bosom  to  the  fire  of  the  battle-field,  displays  but  a 

mock  heroism  compared  with  that  of  the  man  who,  even  while  r 

frowned  upon  by  the  world,  and  suspected  by  the  church,  stands 

immovably  devoted  to  the  claims  of  conscience  and  of  God.  Though 

life  is  too  sacred  to  be  thrown  away,  there  is  yet  something  dearer 

and  more  precious.  Life  does  not  end  with  the  close  of  our  earthly 

being.  The  future  is  a state  of  conscious  existence.  A good  man 

dies  to  live.  In  hiTn  death  is  rather  life  struggling  to  be  free.  And 

what  is  it  that  fortifies  the  man  against  the  one,  and  prepares  him  for 

the  other,  but  the  deep  consciousness  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  God 

and  to  the  interests  of  eternal  truth  % It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 

the  sailor  lash  himself  to  the  helm,  resolved  to  steer  his  vessel  through 

the  storm,  or  perish  with  it ; but  it  is  a sight  more  glorious  to  see  a 

man  calmly  and  triumphantly  challenging  death,  rather  than  yield  his 

grasp  of  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  freedom  ^ 

and  human  happiness.  Some  men  covet  martyrdom,  but  such  she 

seldom,  if  ever,  crowns.  jSTeither  suffering  nor  death  constitutes  a 

man  a martyr,  unless  the  suffering  and  the  death  have  overtaken  him 

in  the  path  from  which  he  could  not  turn  aside,  without  compromising 

his  fidehty  to  Gud,  to  conscience,  to  truth,  and  to  humanity  itself. 

We  claim  no  martyr’s  wreath  for  our  expelled  brethren  ; but  they  are 
worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  confessors  of  their  age.  They  have 
chosen  their  good,  and  the  shield  of  the  cherubim  is  over  them. 

To  understand  this  position  and  conduct,  we  must  take  the  same 
stand  point.  This  will  carry  us  back  to  the  memorable  1835,  when, 
in  their  collective  wisdom,  or  in  their  collective  ignorance  and  folly, 
the  Conference  introduced  that  great  organic  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  which  is  involved  in  the  Declaration  then  proposed  ; 
and  no  sooner  proposed,  than  it  took  in  all  the  hard  outlines  of  law. 

The  enactment  runs  thus  : — I 

That  not  only  the  Conference,  hut  all  its  District  Committees,  whether  ordinary 
or  special,  possess  the  imdouhted  right  of  instituting,  in  their  official  and  collective 
character,  any  inquiry  or  investigation  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  into  the 
moral,  Christian,  or  ministerial  conduct  of  the  preachers  under  their  care,  even  al- 
though no  formal  or  regular  accusation  may  have  heen  pn'eviously  announced  on  the 
part  of  any  individual ; and  they  have  also  the  authority  of  coming  to  decisions 
thereupon,”  <&c.  j 

In  the  year  following,  that  is,  in  July,  1836,  and  without  the  sha- 
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dow  of  a schismatic  feeling  in  his  soul,  Mr.  Bromley  entered  his 
“ serious,  earnest,  and  fixed  protest  ” against  this  law,  and  against  the 
assumption  of  power  involved  in  its  very  structure  and  spirit.  BQs 
reasons  are  worthy  of  record  and  of  remembrance.  He  objects — 

1.  **Becaiise  even  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  this  country  allows  no  indictment  in  its 
courts  without  previous  notice,  regular  and  official,  to  the  accused.  Is  Conference  law 
less  humane  ^ 

2.  Because  to  bring  an  accusation  against  a brother  in  a District  Meeting,  or  Con- 
ference, which  may  be  followed  by  his  suspension  or  expulsion,  without  affording  him 
the  slightest  previous  notice,  is  a manifest,  open  cruelty. 

3.  “ Because  the  Declaration  in  question  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  venerated  rules 
and  usages  of  our  body.  As  early  as  1792,  it  was  provided,  that  ‘ whenever  the  chair- 
man (of  a district)  has  received  any  complaint  against  a preacher,  either  from  the 
preachers  or  the  people,  he  shall  send  an  exact  account  of  the  complaint,  in  writing,  to 
the  accused,  with  the  name  of  the  accuser  or  accusers,  before  he  calls  a meeting  of 
the  District  Committee  to  examine  into  the  charge.  ’ Again,  in  1807,  it  was  enacted, 

* Let  us  enforce  our  existing  rules,  which  enact  that  all  charges  shall  be  previously 
announced,  personally  or  in  writing,  to  the  brother  against  whom  they  are  directed.* 
I cannot  look  on  the  repeal  of  these  equitable  and  humane  provisions,  without  a feeling 
of  alarm,  mixed  with  that  of  regret. 

4.  But  I protest  against  the  enactment  in  question,  principally  because  it  is  in- 
direct opposition  to  our  blessed  Redeemer’s  command.  He,  whose  authority  the  Con- 
ference will  acknowledge  as  paramount,  has  said  (Matt,  xviii.  15),  ‘ If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ; if  he  shall 
hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ; but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be 
established.  And  if  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  ; but  if  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a publican.’  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  his  most  valuable  note  on  this  passage,  says  : ‘ Christ  does  here  as  expressly 
command  all  Christians  to  take  this  way,  not  another,  and  to  take  those  steps  in  this 
order,  as  he  does  to  honoin*  their  father  and  mother.’  And,  deprecating  ^church 
censures,'  in  which  our  Lord’s  command  has  not  been  observed,  he  says  : ^Let  us  ear- 
nestly pray  that  this  dishonour  to  the  Christian  name  may  be  wiped  away,  and  that 
common  humanity  may  not,  with  such  solemn  mockery,  be  destroyed  name  of  the 
Lord'  As  no  individual  could  divulge  that  which  would  implicate  the  * moral,  Chris- 
tian, or  ministerial  ’ character  of  a brother  for  the  first  time  in  a District  Meeting  or 
Conference,  without  manifest  disobedience  to  our  Lord’s  command,  so  the  enactment 
which  dispensed  with  attention  to  that  command  is  plainly  and  simply  antichristian  ! 

confess  to  my  brethren,  that  all  my  feelings  as  a Wesleyan,  and  as  a Christian, 
are  shocked  at  finding  that  the  Conference  has  recorded  an  enactment  so  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  words  of  our  Divine  Master ; and  my  earnest  prayer  is,  that  God  may 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Conference  to  rescind  what  appears  to  me  the  unrighteous 
and  antichristian  clause,  with  the  least  possible  delay.” 

Starting  from  this  point,  the  conduct  of  Conference  towards  this 
eminent  preacher  is  soon  told.  From  the  high  and  manly  ground 
which  he  took  in  the  above  protest,  Mr.  Bromley  never  came  down. 
His  views  concerning  the  Declaration  underwent  no  change  : his 
judgment  never  wavered.  But,  in  this  old  England  of  ours,  there  is 
such  a thing  as  a free  press  ; that  press  gave  wing  to  certain  Fly- 
Sheets,”  which  told  a tale  that  made  the  ears  of  thousands  to 
tingle.  Strange  visions  came  over  the  spirits  of  men  3 and  then. 
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awaking  as  from  a dream,  they  said,  Is  this  a reality  % With  as  much 
consistency  as  Berkeley,  who  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  might 
Conference  attempt  to  contradict  the  facts  now  given  to  the  world- 
If  the  statements  were  not  true,  it  was  easy  to  have  disproved  them. 
But,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  statements,  the  object  was  to  crush 
the  author  or  authors  of  those  Sheets.  Jupiter  must  be  propitiated. 
The  gods  are  offended,  and  the  offenders  must  not  pass  impunished. 
A free  press  must  not  be  allowed  to  canvass  the  doings  of  our  con- 
clave. Who  are  these  men,  and  where  are  they  1 How  can  the  dis- 
covery be  made  ] Meanwhile,  a blessed  triumvirate  starts  into 
existence,  whose  secret  counsels  and  plans  cannot  fail.  A second 
Declaration  is  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  assembled  preachers  for 
their  signature,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  We,  the  wndersigned,  agree  to  declare  that  we  regard,  with  indignation  and 
ahhorrcTice,  idie  anonymous  attacks  on  the  motives  and  character  of  our  "brethren,  that 
have  recently  aj^peared  in  certain  clomdestine  puhlications  ; that  we  have  never  intenr 
tionally  communicated  with  the  authors  of  those  publications,  with  a view  to  afford 
information  or  CLSsistance;  and  that  we  will  not  allow  their  wicked  slanders  to  detract 
from  the  esteem  and  confidence  we  feel  towards  those  against  whom  stich  attacks  are 
directed” 

In  his  simplicity,  James  Bromley  presumed  that  it  was  purely  optional 
whether  a man  should  attach  his  signature  to  the  document.  What  a sim- 
pleton he,  to  believe  that  he  was  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  in 
any  matter  affecting  the  immaculate  and  infallible  heads  of  his  church  ! 
Theoretically,  the  Conference  may  hold  the  doctrine  of  free  will ; but, 
practically,  they  are  necessitarians.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the 
creed  which  the  body  has  adopted  : if  any  man,  by  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  pursues,  denies  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  he,  of  necessity, 
loses  his  place  in  the  circle  of  Wesleyan  life  and  communion.  Mr. 
Bromley  refused  to  sign  ; not  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  done 
any  wrong ; but,  if  they  deemed,  or  even  suspected  him  as  guilty  of 
any  crime,  he  justly  demanded  to  be  made  “ amenable  for  the  same 
in  a regular  and  honourable  manner.”  At  the  Bath  District  Meeting, 
held  in  Sherborne,  in  May,  1849,  he  finally  refused  his  assent  to  the  Law 
of  1835.  This  fact  was  entered  on  the  Minutes.  In  July,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  Conference,  then  sitting  in  Manchester,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  members  had  intimated  that  there  were  questions 
on  subjects  deeply  affecting  the  harmony  of  the  Connexion  which  they 
were  prepared  to  show  that  he  should  be  required  to  answer.  In 
obedience  to  the  citation,  having  first  written  to  take  positive  objec- 
tion to  the  Declaration  of  1835,  at  great  personal  inconvenience  he 
attended.  The  firat  action  which  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  take  was 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Everett.  In  this  he 
was  sustained  by  Samuel  Dunn  and  William  Griffith.  On  the  second 
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day  of  August,  he  was  subjected  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  court 
Questions  were  pressed  upon  him,  but  he  was  neither  so  immature 
nor  so  ignorant  as  to  implicate  himself.  He  was  then  charged  with 
having  promised  compliance  with  the  Conference  Declaration  of  1835, 
and  having  subsequently  violated  that  promise  ; but  it  turned  out 
that  the  act  was  passed  after  he  had  left  Conference,  and  to  it  he  took 
objection  in  a written  protest  in  the  year  following.  The  interrogatory 
proved  fruitless,  and  thus  terminated  the  expurgation  ex  officio  at- 
tempted upon  him  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century ! ” 

The  day  following,  and  within  the  circle  of  select  brethren,  Mr. 
Bromley  volunteered  the  statement,  that,  if  the  Conference  would  but 
hear  him,  were  it  only  in  committee,  on  the  Law  of  1835,  and  he 
should  fail  to  satisfy  them  that  his  objections  were  valid,  he  would 
cease  to  agitate  against  the  law.  In  the  event  of  this  proposal  being 
brought  before  the  house,  he  laid  down  the  following  stipulations, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

‘‘1st.  That  nothing  which  I then  oflfered  should  disqualify  me  from  taking  part  in 
any  measure  designed  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  law,  should  the  Conference  call  me  to  its 
councils  for  that  purpose. 

“2d.  That  I should  still  be  at  liberty,  pursuant  to  the  instruction  in  ‘ Grindrod’s 
Digest,’  in  the  case  of  any  brother,  in  any  District  Meeting  or  Conference  at  which  I 
might  be  present,  bringing  charges,  without  previous  private  expostulation  and  with- 
out notice,  against  another  brother,  to  institute  stringent  inquiries  concerning  his 
reasons  for  such  a departure,  in  that  particxilar  case,  from  our  established  usages  and 
rules. 

“ 3d.  That  I should  be  returned  to  my  circuit  with  my  status  as  a Wesleyan  Minister 
unimpaired.” 

Conference  agreed  to  hear  him.  When  he  appeared  in  committee, 
the  President  intimated  that  “ they  were  not  assembled  to  hear  their 
laws  attacked ; that  they  were  met  to  receive  any  concession  or 
apology  which  he  might  have  to  offer,  under  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  especially  for  the  very  objectionable  language’  contained 
in  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the  Conference,  and  to  purge  him- 
^ self  from  the  suspicion  of  being  a party  to  the  ‘ Fly-Sheets.’  ” Thus 

his  mouth  was  shut.  The  very  ground  vras  taken  fiuDi  under  him. 
There  was  no  standing  which  he  could  occupy.  Two  days  after,  a 
semi-official  meeting  took  place,  at  which  he  was  allowed  to  speak. 
His  address  occupied  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half,  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  own  views  of  the  obnoxious  Act,  its  contrariety  to  the  earlier 
constitution  of  the  body,  its  opposition  to  the  genius  of  Wesleyanism, 
its  fatal  operation  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  community, 
and  concluded  by  imploring  them  to  surcease  their  proceedings  and 
retrace  their  steps  before  it  should  be  too  late.  He  reasoned  and  pleaded 
not  altogether  in  vain.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
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by  all  parties,  he  had  hoped  that  a more  favourable  state  of  mind  had 
been  induced.  But  next  day,  all  his  bright  visions  melted  away  into 
clouds  and  darkness.  A resolution  was  brought  into  the  house,  pro- 
posing the  expulsion  of  Samuel  Dunn.  On  this  followed  the  cutting 
off  of  William  Griffith  ; and  Mr.  Bromley  was  invited  to  a conference 
with  Dr.  Bunting,  at  the  house  of  his  son.  He  tells  us  that  he  awoke 
as  from  a dream  ; that  he  recoiled  as  one  who  has  suddenly  discovered 
the  pit  into  which  he  was  ready  to  fall,  and,  gathering  up  his  papers, 
without  leave  of  the  President,  or  Dr.  Bunting,  or  the  Conference, 
straightway  left,  and  has  never  entered  the  assembly  since.  That  was 
on  August  11th,  1849  ; and  three  days  after,  he  received  the  official 
intimation,  “that,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the 
Conference  deemed  right,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  further  proceediugs 
should  be  instituted  in  this  case  and,  pleased  with  such  a decision, 
he  wrote  back  to  say,  that  he  thought  it  “ was  wise  and  good.”  This 
simple  approval  was  afterwards  construed  into  “ a full  and  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  Conference  1 ” 

He  returned  to  Bath,  as  the  sphere  of  his  ministerial  labours. 
There  he  was  doomed  to  pass  through  no  common  ordeal.  He  be- 
came the  subject  of  misrepresentation,  oppression,  and  the  most 
finished  malignity.  In  the  month  of  November,  a public  meeting  was 
convened  in  that  city,  to  hear  the  statements  of  the  three  Expelled 
Ministers.  Mr.  Bromley  received  his  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Dunn, 
into  his  house,  and  showed  him  the  rites  of  hospitality.  He  also 
attended  the  meeting,  as  a silent,  but  not  uninterested,  spectator. 
Three  long  months  had  given  his  enemies  time  to  lay  their  plans. 
In  February,  1850,  a letter  was  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Circuit ; in  which  Mr.  Bromley  was  charged  with  having  violated 
the  great  principle  of  Connexional  union,  by  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
majority, — ^with  being  the  apologist  of  those  who  had  become  the 
slanderers  of  his  brother  ministers, — ^with  having  grossly  aspersed  the 
public  acts  and  principles  of  his  ministerial  brethren, — and  with  having 
openly  and  distinctly  broken  the  pledges  given  by  himself  to  the  last 
Conference, — ^pledges  in  consideration  of  which  the  judicial  proceedings 
in  his  case  were  arrested.  Knowing  that  such  charges  had  been  pre- 
ferred, he  claimed  the  privilege,  secured  to  him  by  the  articles  of 
PACIFICATION,  of  being  tried  by  a mixed  tribunal ; that  is  to  say,  the 
preachers  of  the  Bath  District  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trustees, 
stewards,  and  leaders  of  the  Bath  Circuit  on  the  other.  This  he  was 
denied.  The  court  was  composed  exclusively  of  ministers.  He  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  was  suspended  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
Conference.  The  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  ciiy  no  language  can 
embody.  The  pulpits  of  other  denominations  were  open  to  the  servant 
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of  Christ ; meetings  of  sympathy  were  convened,  testimonials  were 
presented,  and  every  possible  demonstration  was  given  to  express  the 
popular  feeling.  He  stood  suspended,  but  he  hoped  for  restoration. 
He  cherished  the  thought,  that,  when  the  whole  matter  came  to  be 
heard  in  Conference,  the  decision  of  the  District  Meeting  might  be 
reversed  ; and  to  Conference  he  appealed.  The  month  of  August  came, 
and  Conference  with  it.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Grace  1850,  and 
under  the  reign  of  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  appeal  was 
refused.  All  hope  of  defence  was  thus  cut  off.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  record  of  the  District  Meeting, 
and  report  to  the  Conference.  That  committee  recommended  that 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Special  District  Meeting  should 
be  received  and  confirmed  ; but  it  was  instructed  by  the  Conference, 
previously  to  its  offering  any  recommendation  as  to  ulterior  disciplinary 
proceedings,  to  hear  anything  which  the  accused  might  have  to  say  by 
way  of  extenuation,  apology,  or  retractation  ! Regarding  the  Dis- 
trict Meeting  as  an  illegal  assembly,  and  the  sentence  of  suspension  as 
INTENSELY  ILLEGAL,  Mr.  Bromley  had  no  alternative  but  to  decline 
appearing ; and,  if  he  had  appeared,  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  “ ex- 
tenuation, apology,  or  retractation.”  At  once,  therefore,  the  Conference 
proceeded  to  an  act  of  excision.  By  a solemn  vote  he  was  expelled 
and  put  away  from  being  a member  of  the  body.  So  ended  the  last 
act  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Wesleyan  Inquisition. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  and  incidents  of  this  whole  case,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

First.  That  there  was  a direct  violation  of  the  first  and  simplest 
principles  of  justice.  In  what  judicial  court  of  any  civilised  nation 
would  the  veriest  culprit  have  been  so  treated  'i  Is  not  every  man 
looked  upon  as  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  ? And  with  whom  rests  the  proof  of  his  guilt  1 
A man  is  never  required  to  accuse  himself ; and,  if  no  other  party 
prefer  a charge,  or  is  able  to  sustain  it  by  a certain  amount  of 
evidence,  either  circumstantial  or  positive,  there  is  no  ground  for  a 
trial.  The  law  has  nothing  with  which  it  can  deal.  The  party  may 
be  suspected ; but,  unless  there  be  specific  grounds  for  the  suspicion, 
the  party  leaves  the  court  as  he  entered  it.  It  is  the  province  of 
justice  to  deal  with  right  and  wrong ; it  has  simply  to  do  with  the 
character  and  desert  of  men’s  actions.  It  cannot  make  the  innocent 
guilty,  or  the  guilty  innocent,  but  it  can  vindicate  the  good  and 
punish  the  bad  ; and,  if  it  come  short  of  this,  it  fails  of  its  immediate 
end.  Now,  here  is  a man, — a minister  of  the  purest  and  sublimest 
religion, — a gentleman  whose  Christianity  and  moral  character  had 
never  been  questioned,  cited  to  the  bar  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  on 
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suspicion  of  having  to  do  with  a certain  anonymous  publication.  By 
whom  the  suspicion  is  entertained,  or  on  what  grounds  it  rests,  he  is 
left  to  conjecture.  Instead  of  being  accused,  he  is  interrogated.  He 
protests  against  such  procedure.  No  defence  he  needs  to  make,  be- 
cause no  one  has  accused  him  ; nor  can  any  law  on  earth  force  him  to 
criminate  himself.  His  refusal  to  answer  is  construed  into  evidence 
of  guilt,  and  the  court  rushes  to  the  last  and  extreme  exercise  of  its 
authority.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  passed,  and  the  man 
is  treated  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  gravest  offence.  If  this  be 
justice,  then  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right. 

Secondly.  That  such  a line  of  action  is  at  variance  with  the  original 
and  recognised  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Where  is  the 
living  man  who  will  affirm  that  John  Wesley  ever  contemplated  the 
introduction  of  such  a principle  as  that  involved  in  the  Law  of  1835  ? 
Is  not  conformity  to  that  law  a virtual  renunciation  of  the  vows  and 
obligations  which  every  minister  voluntarily  took  upon  him  when  he 
entered  on  his  sacred  office  ? Does  not  the  early  usage  of  the  Society 
contradict  the  proceedings  of  Conference  in  this  case  t W^as  a man 
ever  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  without  knowing  whereof  he 
was  accused  ? Was  he  ever  condemned  without  being  heard  ? Did 
not  our  venerable  founder  repudiate  the  very  idea  of  passing  sentence 
upon  any  man,  before  he  had  spoken  for  himself?  Did  he  not  hold 
the  practice  as  nothing  less  than  sin  ? Either  the  Act  of  1835  must 
be  given  up,  or  the  original  constitution  of  the  body  be  abandoned. 

Thirdly.  That  the  proceedings  of  Conference  are  an  infringement  of 
personal  liberty.  The  Articles  of  Pacification  expressly  enact,  “ that 

NO  PREACHER  SHOULD  BE  SUSPENDED  OR  REMOVED  FROM  HIS  CIRCUIT  BY 

ANY  District  Committee,  except  he  have  the  privilege  of  a trial 
BY  A MIXED  COURT.”  TMs  privilege  Mr.  Bromley  claimed,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  Conference,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  judicature,  to  see 
that  it  was  not  denied  him  ; instead  of  which,  they  trampled  his  privi- 
lege and  their  own  law  under  foot. 

Fourthly.  That  their  conduct  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  genius 
of  Christianity  and  the  law  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  The  true  genius 
of  our  holy  religion  is  love.  Now,  love  thinketh  no  evil.  Character 
is  a sacred  thing,  more  sacred  than  life  itself.  A man  that  would 
wantonly  and  willingly  damage  the  character  of  another,  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  highway  robber,  or  the  cold-blooded  assassin.  Paul 
felt  this.  More  than  once  was  a blow  aimed  at  his  own  character ; and 
hence  he  instructed  Timothy  not  to  receive  an  accusation  against  an 
elder  or  minister,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.  A bishop 
without  character  is  no  longer  qualified  for  his  office  ; but,  when  a 
minister  of  religion  has  a character,  any  attempt  to  impair  or  to  injure 
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it  is  the  extreme  of  cruelty.  If  men  are  forbidden  to  “ speak  evil  of 
dignities,”  on  the  ground  that  “ angels,  who  are  greater  in  power  and 
might,  bring  not  railing  accusations  against  them  before  the  Lord  ; *’ 
and  if  Michael,  the  Archangel,  when  contending  with  the  Devil,  and 
disputing  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accusation,  how  jealous  should  Christians  be  of  the  character 
and  reputation  of  each  other ! The  great  conservative  principle  is 
love.  Let  this  but  have  its  full  force  and  play  in  the  soul,  and  we 
shall  be  disposed  neither  to  revile  nor  to  defame. 

Besides  all  this,  does  not  the  law  of  Christ’s  spiritual  kingdom  pro- 
vide, that,  if  any  brother  should  trespass  against  us,  we  are  first  to 
communicate  with  him  alone.  Till  this  is  done,  the  sin  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty  should  be  locked  up  in  our  own  heart,  as  a thing  known 
only  to  God  and  to  ourselves.  Was  this  law  observed  ? Did  Confer- 
ence remind  the  accuser  of  his  brother,  of  the  existence  and  perpetuity 
of  this  law  % Did  they  shut  their  ear  to  the  voice  of  complaint  till 
this  Divine  injunction  had  been  obeyed  ? An  ecclesiastical  body  that 
can  set  aside  the  authority  and  the  ordination  of  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  official  power  and  influence, 
may  well  tremble  for  its  existence. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Can  Conference  be  satisfied  that  it  has  yet  touched 
the  hem  of  the  man’s  garment  to  whom  belongs  the  rare  merit  of 
being  the  author  of  the  “ Fly-Sheets  ? ” Are  they  sure  that  the  work 
is  a purely  Wesleyan  production  ? Have  they  found  out  that  no 
other  head,  and  no  other  hand,  were  employed  upon  it  ? Have  the 
« Fly-Sheets  ” lost  any  of  their  truth,  or  any  of  their  force,  by  the 
expulsion  of  four  devoted  men  and  ministers  of  God  1 Have  these 
expelled  brethren  taken  with  them  all  the  leaven  which  has  been  fer- 
menting the  body  ? Has  the  fermentation  ceased  ? There  are  prin- 
ciples at  work  which  will  agitate  the  Society  to  its  deepest  depth.  It 
will  be  rent  asunder  by  its  own  internal  feuds,  or  consumed  by  its 
own  internal  fires.  The  Conference  may  clothe  itself  with  arbitrary 
and  despotic  power.  It  may  erect  its  Inquisition,  and  bring  into  action 
the  most  finished  instruments  of  ecclesiastical  torture.  It  may  have 
its  spiritual  racks  and  screws,  and  fires  of  graduated  heat ; but  Truth 
smiles  at  sufiering,  and  endures  with  a fortitude  which  nothing  can 
overcome.  The  reign  of  despotism  cannot  survive.  Liberty  is  the 
watchword  of  the  nations.  In  a free  world,  there  cannot  be  an  en- 
slaved church. 
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Both  these  sermons*  are  worthy  of  their  respective  authors,  and  of 
the  mournful  occasions  on  which  they  were  delivered.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  them  without  being  convinced  that  the  Independent  denomi- 
nation, and,  indeed,  the  whole  Christian  Church,  has  lost  two  of  its 
most  distinguished  ornaments.  The  venerable  Doctor  Pye  Smith  was 
spared  to  a good  old  age, — ^his  removal,  therefore,  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  j but  Mr.  Wells  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  fimeral  dis- 
courses have  issued  simultaneously  from  the  press,  there  is  a propriety 
in  placing  them  together.  Though  of  very  dissimilar  minds  and  habits, 
the  departed  ministers  were  both  eminently  qualified  for  the  stations 
which  they  respectively  occupied ; the  one  for  the  tranquil  labours  of  the 
college,  the  other  for  the  varied  and  active  duties  of  public  life  ; the  one 
was  the  prince  of  tutors,  the  other  the  prince  of  secretaries.  They  were 
members  of  one  ministerial  circle,’’now,  alas  ! rapidly  diminishing  : and 
were,  consequently,  often  thrown  together  both  in  public  services  and 
in  private  intercourse.  Both  were  men  of  kindred  dispositions  ; “ lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.” 
Here,  however,  the  comparison  ends.  One  name  must  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  greater  than  the  other.  Without  wishing  to  disparage 
surviving  excellence,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dn  Pye  Smith,  as 
a divine,  has  not  left  his  equal  behind  him.  There  may  be  other  men 
as  candid  and  amiable,  but  not  in  combination  with  the  like  attain- . 
ments.  Still,  Mr.  Wells  had  other  attributes  of  his  own,  and  deserves 
better  than  to  be  dismissed  summarily  from  our  notice.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  to  place  the  two 
men  before  our  readers;  or,  rather,  to  record  our  own  impressions  of 
their  worth,  and  of  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

Mr.  Wells  was  born  at  Peckham,  in  the  year  1794.  He  lost  his 
fiither  at  seven  years  of  age,  and,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
will,  was  placed,  when  very  young,  at  a school  kept  by  J ohn  Ellis,  a 
Quaker,  at  Gildersome,  near  Leeds.  He  was  brought  to  a knowledge 
of  the  Truth  in  early  life ; and,  during  his  apprenticeship  at  Chatham, 
connected  himself  with  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 

* 1.  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gosjgel : a Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
decease  of  the  Rev.  Algernon  Wells.  By  the  Eiev.  T.  Binney.  London  : Jackson  and 
Walford. 

2.  Funeral  Services  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.O.S.  London : Jackson  and  Walford. 
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Rev.  J.  Slatterie.  Here  his  talents  for  the  ministry  began  to  be  de- 
veloped, which  led  to  his  being  placed  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Redford,  at 
Uxbridge,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  Hoxton  Academy,  in 
1814.  At  the  termination  of  his  college  course,  he  was  settled  at 
Coggeshall,  in  Essex,  where  he  lived  and  laboured  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1837,  he  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society.  It  is  worthy  the 
♦ notice  of  all  secretaries,  that,  when  he  undertook  the  pastorate  of  the 

church  at  Clapton,  he  relinquished  a portion  of  his  income  to  the  so- 
cieties with  which  he  was  connected.  In  these  labours  he  concluded 
his  valuable  life,  and  died,  after  a lingering  illness,  December  29, 1850, 
in  the  56  th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Wells  displayed  throughout  his  whole  career  eminent  loveliness 
of  disposition.  Even  at  college,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
what  is  so  seldom  enjoyed, — ^the  affections  of  all  his  brethren.  Ho 
man  could  be  more  free  from  anything  like  unkind  and  uncharitable 
thoughts, — ^no  man  less  subject  to  waywardness  of  temper, — ^no  man 
more  hostile  to  depreciating  conversation.  He  was  a son  of  peace,  a 
friend  of  union ; and  so  reluctant  to  think  or  to  speak  ill  of  any  one, 
that  his  family  often  remarked  “ how  little  evil  he  must  have  seen 
'*  in  men,  to  have  such  faith  in  them.”  His  mmistry  was  solid  and 

edifying,  spiritual  and  judicious.  He  had,  as  Mr.  Binney  observes, 
“ wonderful  vividness  of  fancy,  great  copiousness,  and  often  surprising 
felicity  of  diction.”  He  was  a diligent  student,  had  read  much,  and 
amassed  a large  amount  of  knowledge.  Often,  without  premeditation 
and  without  effort,  he  would  appear  on  the  platform,  or  in  the  pulpit, 
and  delight  his  hearers  with  a perpetual  succession  of  sparkling 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  which  proved  him  to  be  possessed  of  some 
faculty  or  faculties  very  nearly  allied  to  genius.  But  his  great  dis- 
tinction was  the  indefatigable  industry  and  eminent  sagacity  with 
which  he  served  the  Societies  that  employed  him  as  their  secretary. 
“ His  wise  suggestions,”  says  Mr.  Binney,  “ his  efficient  plans,  his 
judgment  in  council,  his  prudence  in  action,  his  full  official  prepara- 
tions  for  business,  his  talent  for  correspondence,  his  tact  in  difficulties, 
his  beautiful  addresses,  printed  or  spoken,  his  bearing  and  deport- 
ment, spirit  and  tone, — everything  belonging  to  him,  within  him,  and 
about  him, — ^marked  him  out  as  one  whom  God  had  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  that  kind  of  work  which  he  did  so  well,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, he  was  called  to  do  so  much.”  It  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  for  his  own  health,  for  his  family,  and  for  his  church,  had  he 
been  less  abundant  in  this  kind  of  labour.  But  it  would  be  worse 
than  idle  to  lament  over  what  cannot  now  be  recalled ; and,  after  all, 
a comparatively  short  life,  well  spent,  is  better  than  a protracted 
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career,  in  whicli  little  or  nothing  has  been  accomplished  for  the  church 
or  the  world. 

Dr.  Harris’s  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  is  in  the  best  style  of  that  eminent  preacher.  The  por- 
traiture, which  he  has  drawn  with  much  fidelity,  is  a noble  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  departed  friend.  We  would  willingly  extract  the 
whole  of  it,  but  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  procure  it  for  them- 
selves. In  the  mean  time,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  them  the  principal 
facts,  in  connection  with  our  own  impressions  of  that  eminent  worth 
and  ability  which  have  been  so  recently  translated  to  another  sphere. 

Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  was  the  son  of  a bookseller  at  Sheffield,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1774.  Like  many  other  illustrious  men,  he 
gave  early  promise  of  that  mental  activity,  thirst  for  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  of  that  ardent  piety,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished. It  appears  that  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  judicious 
training,  holy  example,  and  domestic  influences  that  fostered  the 
growth  of  all  that  was  valuable  and  lovely  in  his  character  and  dis- 
position. Devoted  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  his  youth,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  earnest  desires,  his  studies  were  soon  directed  to 
that  specific  object ; and,  at  a suitable  age,  he  entered  Potherham 
College,  to  be  educated  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Williams.  Here 
he  became  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  scholarship  ; so  much  so, 
that,  when  he  had  completed  his  course,  he  was  “ at  once  engaged  to 
assist  in  conducting  the  classical  studies  of  the  college.”  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  that  career  in  which  he  acquired  such  great  reputa- 
tion, and  conferred  such  lasting  benefits  upon  the  Independent 
churches,  in  the  training  of  their  rising  ministry.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  occupy  a subordinate 
position.  The  tmstees  of  Coward  College  soon  invited  him  to  the 
classical  tutorship  of  that  institution.  But,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  mode  of  admission,  and  fading  to  obtain  the  change  which  he 
desired,  he  abandoned  the  office  without  hesitation.  Dr.  Harris 
justly  remarks  on  this  procedure,  as  the  development  of  one  of  those 
qualities  that  characterised  him  through  life, — a readiness  to  sacrifice 
every  temporal  consideration  to  a sense  of  duty.  Few  young  men, 
perhaps,  would  have  surrendered  the  prospect  of  distinction  and  the 
post  of  usefulness  with  the  same  promptitude.  At  that  time,  his  con- 
duct might  have  been  misconstrued  ; but,  now  that  his  whole  course 
is  before  us,  this  incident  suffices  to  show  its  uniform  and  unwavering 
consistency.  In  1801  he  took  the  office  of  resident  tutor  at  Homerton, 
and  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  the  theological  department,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  untiring  zeal,  and  with  the  utmost 
efficiency,  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
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We  shall  not  dwell  upon  his  character  as  a preacher  and  pastor, 
because  it  was  in  neither  of  these  respects  that  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished. Gentleness,  fidelity,  and  fervour  were  the  qualities  that 
constituted  his  claim  to  thje  aflfection  of  his  flock,  and  which  gave  him> 
even  in  this  sphere,  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  success.  Yet, 
though  destitute  of  that  popular  character  which  marks  the  first-rate 
preacher,  his  ministrations  were  always  sound  and  instructive,  and  his 
prayers  rich,  varied,  and  earnest.  It  can  be  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  a new,  flourishing,  and  important 
Dissenting  interest.  He  began  by  preaching  in  the  hall  of  the  college  ; 
and,  when  the  Unitarians  relinquished  their  old  chapel  for  a new  one, 
his  auditors  had  so  much  increased  that  they  were  able  to  occupy  the 
meeting-house,  in  which  the  cold  and  powerless  doctrines  of  Price  and 
Priestley  were  exchanged  for  the  warm  and  vital  truths  of  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  to  his 
occupancy  of  this  pulpit,  we  owe  the  idea  of  his  great  work,  the 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah.”  Such  are  the  slight  incidents 
which,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  often  lead  to  the  greatest 
good.  When,  at  the  expiration  of  forty-six  years,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  to  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
sor a congregation,  gathered  entirely  by  his  own  labours,  scarcely 
inferior  in  numbers  and  respectability  to  any  in  the  vicinity.  This 
part  of  his  work,  therefore,  must  not  be  undervalued.  Few  preachers, 
indeed,  accomplished  more,  with  their  whole  time  and  talent  concen- 
trated upon  the  pastorate. 

As  a student,  his  characteristics  were  of  a very  high  order.  He 
united,  in  a singular  degree,  quickness  of  apprehension  and  patience 
of  inquiry.  The  knowledge  which  he  collected  was  the  result,  not  of 
brilliancy  or  of  genius,  but  of  industry  and  application.  It  was  not 
thrown  together  in  his  mind  in  confused  masses,  like  lumber,  never 
ready  for  use,  but  well  digested  and  arranged.  5is  bodily  agility  was 
the  mirror  of  his  mental  elasticity.  Always  on  the  alert,  he  suffered 
nothing  new  to  issue  from  the  press  without  procuring  it,  at  any  cost, 
to  enlarge  his  own  views.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  he  was 
already  familiar  with  departments  of  science  which  have  subsequently 
become  popular,  but  which  were  then  “ only  beginning  to  attract 
attention.”  Of  late  years,  when  younger  divines  were  groping  their 
way  with  difiiculty  amidst  the  confused  heaps  of  cast-ofiT  German 
philosophy,  he  was  found  still  in  advance.  He  had  already  analysed 
all  their  theories,  fathomed  all  their  doubts,  and  held  fast  the  one  faith 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  an  enlightened  conviction.  To  the  very  last 
his  habits  of  study  remained  with  him.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge 
was  a passion  which  could  not  be  weakened  by  the  decline  of  years 
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and  growing  infirmities.  Even  when  he  removed  to  Guildford,  he 
projected  new  plans  for  its  gratification.  His  mental  existence  was 
a perpetual  spring.  The  aged  tree  was  still  putting  forth  new  buds 
and  blossoms  when  the  hand  of  death  cut  it  down. 

As  a tutor,  perhaps,  those  only  can  fully  appreciate  his  worth,  who  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  his  instruction.  His  aims  were  large  and  compre- 
hensive. Dr.  Harris  informs  us,  that  “ the  range  of  reading  and  study 
which  he  sketched  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  on  first  coming  to  Homer-  t 

ton,  showed  a determination  to  circumnavigate,  if  possible,  the  whole 
globe  of  knowledge.”  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  him  in 
the  lecture-room,  or  to  have  been  subject  to  his  influence,  to  form  a 
pretty  shrewd  estimate  of  his  merits  in  this  particular.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  that,  with  his  gentle  nature,  the  young  men  under  his 
charge  must  have  loved  and  venerated  him  as  a father,  while  they 
revelled  in  the  light  of  his  intellectual  acquirements.  Many  teachers 
fling  out  their  stores  with  a repulsive  pomp  or  a rude  impatience.  While 
you  cannot  but  respect  the  man  from  whose  enlightened  imderstanding 
a ray  of  knowledge  is  communicated  to  your  own,  yet  its  value  is 
impaired  by  the  freezing  dignity  or  the  tyrannical  sternness  with  which 
it  is  conveyed.  He  is  the  best  of  instructors  from  whom  truth  and 
wisdom  distil  like  the  dew,  or  radiate  Uke  the  light  of  heaven.  Such,  » 

beyond  all  question,  was  Dr.  Smith.  One  of  themselves, — a.  child  for 
simplicity,  a parent  for  tenderness,  a sage  for  qualifications,  an  apostle 
for  piety, — ^his  students  must  ever  have  looked  back  upon  their  inter- 
course with  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  their  lives. 

As  an  author,  he  must  be  judged  of  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  his  works,  but  by  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  produced.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  write  for 
distinction,  and  are  obliged  to  cast  about  for  a subject  on  which  they 
may  employ  their  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  He  found  his  work 
provided  for  him,  and  he  did  it.  When  the  discoveries  of  Geology, 
for  instance,  looked  with  a threatening  aspect  upon  the  records  of 
Revealed  Religion,  he  set  himself  to  vindicate  their  consistency.  When 
Infidelity  attacked  Christianity,  he  stepped  forward  to  rebuke  it. 

WTien  Unitarianism  was  stronger  in  numbers  and  influence  than  it  is 
at  present,  he  devoted  himself  to  exalt  the  person  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  His  productions  were  all  books  for  the  times  ; yet  they  pos- 
sess such  genuine  merits,  that  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that,  when 
the  occasions  which  called  forth  his  powers  are  forgotten,  they  will 
be  found  worthy  to  be  perused  and  cherished  by  posterity.  His  great 
masterpiece  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the  choicest  fruits  of 
sanctified  learning,  and  must  ever  claim  for  him  the  highest  rank 
among  the  divines  of  his  age. 
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But  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  no  mere  student ; he  was  a public  charac- 
ter, ever  active  in  philanthropic,  benevolent,  and  religious  movements. 

Whatever  object  he  approved,  he  was  ever  foremost  openly  to  advo- 
cate. He  had  a spirit  that  was  capable  of  flaming  with  indignation 
at  whatever  was  untrue  or  unjust.  “ The  Abolition  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave-trade,  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation,  Free- 
trade,  and  Constitutional  Government,  found  in  him  an  enthusiastic 
advocate.”  “ He  touched  at  various  points  every  great  question  of 
the  day.”  Even  the  disapprobation  of  his  most  valued  Mends  could 
not  abate  his  zeal  in  what  he  deemed  a righteous  cause.  He  was  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  noble  name  even  to  the 
most  unpopular  organisations.  In  fact,  he  did  nothing  for  human 
applause.  Truth  and  rectitude  held  possession  of  his  heart,  and  com- 
manded his  whole  life.  Hence  his  history  would  be  the  history  of 
his  times. 

But  who  shall  do  justice  to  his  character  and  disposition  as  a man  ? 

Meekness,  candour,  patience,  gentleness, — all  that  is  “ lovely  and  of 
good  report,” — seemed  to  clothe  him  as  a garment.  You  had  but  to 
look  upon  his  face,  or  to  be  in  his  society  a few  moments,  to  perceive 
that  his  personal  appearance  was  the  perfect  index  of  his  soul.  Hia 
countenance  presented  no  lines  of  passion, — placid,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  pensive,  probably  arising  from  that  deafness  which  incapacitated 
him  from  enjoying  that  social  intercourse  in  which,  from  his  ineffiible 
politeness,  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  shine.  He  was,  indeed,  courtesy 
embodied,”  and,  even  in  controversy,  never  made  an  enemy  of  an 
opponent.  Kind  and  sympathising  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
his  poorer  brethren,  he  never  suspected,  though  he  was  sometimes 
open  to  imposition.  In  this  weakness,  perhaps,  consisted  his  only  fault ; 
but,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be  perfect,  the  most  admirable  of 
all  characters  must  be  that  whose  only  vice  is  an  excess  of  virtue. 

Finally,  as  a Christian,  he  shone  with  no  ordinary  lustre.  He  was 
eminently  a devout  man,  and  lived  in  the  very  element  of  communion 
■with  God.  His  public  devotional  exercises  bespoke,  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner,  a spiritual  and  heavenly  conversation.  His  studies  were 
all  consecrated  by  prayer, — ^his  learning  sanctified  ; and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  the  hidden  spring  of  his  fidelity,  his  love  of  truth,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  his  example.  Had  he  been  a private  individual,  he  would 
have  deserved  that  his  memory  should  be  embalmed  as  a pattern  to 
the  Church.  But  official  eminence  and  personal  excellence  are  two 
distinct  things ; and  it  is  not  often,  alas ! that  piety  of  the  highest 
order  is  found  in  combination  •with  the  highest  intellect.  | 

We  would  have  willingly  extracted  the  whole  of  Dr.  Harris’s  im-  I? 

pressive  description  of  the  closing  scenes,  but  space  forbids.  Suffice  | 
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it,  then,  to  say,  that  it  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected,  consi- 
dering the  amiability  and  piety  of  the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  till 
a more  extended  portraiture  appears,  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
accept  of  this  tribute,  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  a great  divine, 
and  to  procure  the  record  of  his  fimeral  services  for  themselves. 


jintira  nf  jliin  Snnki 

Paid  the  Apostle ; or,  Sketches  from  his  Life.  By  the  Eev.  Henry  J . 

Gamble.  Small  8vo,  pp.  xiii.,  256.  London  : Snow. 

Mr.  Gamble  presents  to  our  view,  in  a series  of  essays,  the  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  topics  embrace  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  ; the  journey  to  Damascus  ; the  jail  at  Philippi  ; Mars-hill 
at  Athens  ; the  shipwreck  ; Paul  at  Kome,  his  imprisonment  and  martyr- 
dom, &c.,  &c.  ; finishing  with  an  admirable  summary  of  the  apostle’s 
character.  The  distinctive  features  of  Paul  are  brought  out  into  promi- 
nent relief  and  beautifully  illustrated,  while  the  practical  lesson  is  never 
forgotten.  We  can  most  cordially  commend  the  book,  which  is  got  up  in 
Mr.  Snow’s  best  style. 

tf| 

Memorial  of  Robert  Edward  Burton;  or,  the  Great  End  of  Life  Answered. 

18mo,  pp.  51.  London  : Religious  Tract  Society. 

A PLEASING  record  of  a deeply-pious  child,  written  by  his  father,  a clergy- 
man at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary.  By  Josiah  Conder.  8vo,  viii.,  142.  London  : 

Snow. 

Apart  from  this  work  being  a just,  beautiful,  and  fittting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Watts,  it  has  an  additional  recommendation  in  the 
full,  though  concise,  information  it  supplies  relative  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Christian  psalmody.  Mr.  Conder  deserves  the  thanks  not  only  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  but  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  for  the  research, 
and  care,  and  ability,  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  Poplar.  8vo.,  pp.  xv.,  444.  London  : 

Snow. 

Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  as  a zealous  and  devoted  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  east  of  London,  and  these  Sermons  will  not  tarnish  his  fame.  They 
are  evangelical,  practical,  and  elegant. 
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“Have  you  read  Jackson’s  Vindication said  a Conference  Wes- 
leyan to  a neutral  brother,  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  that 
< prodigious  phenomenon.  “ I have,”  was  the  reply.  “ Then  did  it 

carry  conviction  to  your  mind  ? ” “ It  did  ; I sent  off  a sovereign  to 

the  Expelled  Ministers’  Fund  immediately !”  We  have  no  doubt  that 
^ many  a twenty-shilling  critique  has  been  elicited  by  the  productions 
of  the  Conference  apologists,  and  that  many  a peaceful  Methodist  has 
been  shamed  into  resistance  by  sheer  force  of  Conference  folly.  In 
one  sense  there  can  have  been  few  more  amusing  spectacles  than  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  impart  an  angelic  hue  to  a tale  of 
irredeemable  blackness.  How  the  public  has  laughed  to  see  a suc- 
cession of  pamphleteers  scrubbing  the  Conference  Ethiop  with  desper- 
ate determination,  or  tinging  his  cheeks  with  their  choicest  cosmetics, 
and  varnishing  his  limbs  with  a thin  film  of  sophistry,  as  if  they 
really  expected  to  masque,  or  even  mitigate,  the  swarthiness  of  his 
epidermis ! 

We  hailed,  therefore,  the  announcement  that  Mr.  West  had,  in 
some  measure,  undertaken  the  task  in  which  so  many  of  his  brethren 
had  miserably  failed.  It  sounded  like  an  intimation  that  at  last  some 
stout  navigator  had  vowed  to  accomplish  the  North-west  Passage  ; or 
that,  on  a certain  day,  some  enterprising  disciple  of  old  Bishop  Wilkins 

* 1.  Two  Letters  to  Two  Wesleyan  Refonmers,  Diverse  from  one  Another,  &c.  By 
Francis  A.  West,  Wesleyan  Minister.  Mason. 

2.  A Reply  to  the  Rev,  F.  A . West,  Chairman  of  the  Halifax  and  Bradford  Distinct. 
By  John  Morren. 

3.  A Reply  to  the  Rev.  F.  A.  West.  Two  Letters.  By  a Wesleyan  Hearer. 
Kaye  and  Co. 
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would  take  his  departure  from  Patemoster-row  to  the  moon.  Mr. 
West  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for  talent.  We  remember  hear- 
ing  a person  declare,  that  this  gentleman  was  the  best  preacher  to 
whom  he  had  ever  listened  ; but,  as  it  turned  out  that  the  eulogist 
had  passed  the  same  panegyric  upon  several  other  ministers  already, 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  a compliment  held  in  common  with 
so  many  individuals,  with  the  finality  which  we  should  have  preferred. 
Of  his  eminence,  however,  we  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and,  if 
he  will  permit  us,  we  will  venture  to  assume,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  that  he  is  the  very  ablest  man  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Wesleyan  Priesthood.  It  was  delightful,  then,  to  think  that,  after 
eighteen  months’  delay,  the  Connexion  would,  probably,  be  favoured 
Ij  with  the  best  apology  the  Conference  party  could  produce.  The  new 

champion  might  not,  perhaps,  feel  disposed  to  discuss  the  whole  ques- 
tion j but  at  any  rate  he  would  go  straight  to  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  grapple  manfully  with  the  grievances  which  have 
estranged  the  affections  of  the  people.  His  Letters  are  addressed  to 
Reformers ; and,  therefore,  to  deal  with  them,  it  was  indispensable  he 
should  stoop  to  their  human  objections,  and  endeavour  to  reason  in 
their  vernacular  logic,  instead  of  talking  in  the  distended  dialect 
which  best  befits  the  Conference  Titans,  when  perched  on  their  legal 
platform,  and  surrounded  by  a troop  of  expurgatory  apostles. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  in  Mr.  West’s  production  is  a 
picture  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  its  present  estate.  A more 
flirmsing  or  ingenious  tahleau  we  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen.  It 
; is  a fine  frontispiece  to  the  argument.  It  reminds  us  of  the  engravings 

' . prefixed  to  the  ghost  or  robber  stories  which  constitute  such  an  im- 

portant item  in  the  literature  of  boys,  where  grotesqueness  of  form, 

I exaggeration  of  incident,  and  overpowering  intensity  of  colour,  combine 

to  inspire  the  young  student  at  the  outset  with  a fearful  fascination.  But 
we  must  respectfully  demur  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the  picture. 
I Imagine  a sketch  of  the  Inquisition  Court,  or  of  the  Star-Chamber, 

or  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  in  which  the  judges  should  be  por- 
trayed as  the  parties  aggrieved,  their  clemencies  being  assailed  with 
“noise,  foreign  questions,  and  exhausting  opposition,”  whilst  other 
wretches  are  engaged  in  taking  notes  in  cold  blood,  with  the  diabolical 
purpose  of  reporting  the  proceedings  ! And  then  conceive  the  alarm 
which  the  “ diverse  Reformers  ” must  have  felt,  when,  after  studying 
the  appalling  features  of  Mr.  West’s  church-scape,  they  learnt  that  it 
was  the  mere  outline  of  a picture, — an  outline  which  it  would  be  an 
incredibly  “ painful  task”  to  fill  up  with  its  interior  horrors.  For  his 
forbearance,  we  certainly  think  that  so  skilful  a painter  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  There  was  mercy  in  dropping  the  brush  when 
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the  mere  outline  was  complete.  Had  he  proceeded,  he  might  hay- 
surpassed  the  famous  composition  of  Da  Vinci,  known  as  the  Rotello 
del  Fico,  which  almost  scared  the  spectators  out  of  their  wits.  We 
have  no  wish  to  compete  with  Mr.  West  in  the  pictorial  art ; but  a 
series  of  sketches  would  certainly  be  requisite  to  afford  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Wesleyan  vineyard.  We  ought,  at  least,  to  present  him 
with  a companion-piece  representing  the  interior  of  Oldham-street 
Chapel  in  1849  : ministers  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  required  to 
accuse  or  acquit  themselves  of  an  act  of  authorship  j brotherly  ques- 
tions put  with  a view  to  unbrotherly  expulsions ; the  Holy  Office  of 
St.  Dominic  revived  in  the  age  of  liberty,  and  the  members  of  a volun- 
tary community  rejoicing  in  the  vindictive  anachronism ; demands 
for  justice  and  efforts  at  explanation  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  the 
Inquisitors  ; the  victims  condemned  without  a trial  or  even  an  accusa- 
tion, and  then  consigned,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  penury  and  want ; 
and  the  wild  revelry  of  this  house  of  Evangelists  rounded  with  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  ! If  the  Reformers  were  satirically  inclined,  they 
might  engage  a Royal  Academician  to  commit  the  scene  to  canvas, 
upon  the  same  scale  as  the  “ Centenary  Picture,”  and  then  present  it 
to  the  Conference  as  the  consort  of  that  comprehensive  vanity. 

Before  glancing  at  Mr.  West’s  argument,  however,  we  must  beg 
permission  to  lay  down  a kind- of  sxmimary  of  the  difficulties  which  an 
apologist  must  encounter  before  he  can  indulge  the  least  hope  of  vindi- 
cating his  friends.  We  crave  pardon,  most  sincerely,  for  the  attempt ; 
but,  however  familiar  the  subject  may  be,  perhaps  one  more  survey  of 
objections  may  be  permitted,  and  particularly  as  this  wUl  enable  us 
to  appreciate  more  correctly  the  views  of  the  “ ablest  ” of  the  Conference 
advocates.  The  Connexion  was  at  peace  in  July,  1849  ; it  was  con- 
vulsed in  August,  1849.  Had  the  assembly  of  that  year  met  and 
parted  as  other  sober  and  well-behaved  assemblies  had  done,  there  is 
no  man  in  Methodism  who  believes  the  Society  would  at  this  moment 
\ be  fermenting  as  it  is.  The  expurgatory  acts  are,  then,  the  pivot  of 

the  strife.  To  justify  those  acts  and  their  pendent  proceedings,  the 
Conference  apologist  should  be  prepared  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
following 

PROGRAMME  OF  DIFFICULTIES. 

I.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  assumed  to  be 
criminal,  were  criminal — ( e.  g.) 

1.  At  what  page  or  pages  the  “ slander  ” is  to  be  found,  with  the  exact 
words. 

2.  Who  are  the  particular  individuals  slandered. 

3.  That  these  individuals  never  were  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  laid  to 
their  account — ( e.  g.) 

a.  That  the  first  charge  of  location  is  false  ; with  a return  of  the  circuits 

s 2 
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in  which  the  supposed  fixed  stars  have  really  been  revolving  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

h.  That  the  second  charge  of  centralisation  is  false  ; Dr.  Bunting  ( e.  g.) 
not  being  a member  of  a dozen  Connexional  Committees  any  more  than 
Dr.  Beaumont. 

c.  And  so  on  through  each  separate  item. 

N.  B.  If  any  of  these  charges  are  true,  it  is  the  more  important  that  the 
mendacious  residue  should  be  specified  and  disclaimed. 

II.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  pamphlets  were  proved  to  be  slanders 
before  any  punitive  measures  were  enforced,  otherwise  the  Conference 
could  no  more  condemn  than  a jury  previously  to  a trial.  Therefore,  let 
the  apologist  produce  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before  them  prior  to  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Everett,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  an  assur- 
ance that  it  was  also  produced  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Eveiett,  and  that  he 
had  the  universal  privilege  of  hearing  and  scrutinising  the  same. 

III.  It  must  be  shown  that  Mr.  Everett  wi’otethe  “Fly-Sheets:” — ( e.  g.) 

1.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  saw  him  write  them. 

2.  Or  if  no  positive  proof  can  be  obtained,  then  a detail  of  the  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

3.  That  this  evidence  was  adduced  before  the  conviction  and  on  the  trial. 

IV.  That  the  proceedings  were  in  due  form  and  spirit.  ♦ 

1.  That  the  preliminary  Scriptural  visit  was  paid  to  the  elect  victims, 
by  whom,  what  they  said,  &c. 

2.  The  names  of  the  accusers  on  the  trial. 

3.  A copy  of  the  accusations. 

4.  A report  of  the  trial,  with  full  particulars  of  the  evidence,  &c. 

5.  The  law  or  rule  imder  which  the  process  was  conducted,  with  the 
volume  and  page  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  an  assurance  that  the 
judges  were  all  acquainted  with  it  previous  to  the  conviction. 

6.  That  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  was  pure,  not  being  stained  by  the 
slightest  ill  feeling  towards  the  victims  : evidenced  ( e.  g.)  by 

a.  The  calmness  with  which  the  Conference  listened  to  their  reasoned 
explanations,  the  length  of  time  they  were  permitted  to  speak  without 
interruptions,  &c. 

b.  The  impartial  justice  with  which  the  Conference  expelled  all  “ anony- 
mous slanderers  ” from  their  own  body  ; with  the  names  of  such  expelled  ^ 

slanderers,  and  whether  the  person  of  whom  Dr.  Beaumont  complained 

was  amongst  the  number. 

c.  The  expulsion  of  the  individuals  who  contributed  to  one  denominational 
newspaper  in  order  to  equate  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Griffith  for 
contributing  to  the  other. 

V.  If  it  be  said  the  victims  were  punished  for  contumacy,  let  it  be  shown. 

1.  What  was  the  particular  Law  or  Eule  under  which  the  Conference 
proceeded,  and  the  page  and  volume  where  such  Law  is  to  be  found. 

2.  That  the  Conference  acted  upon  this  Law  at  the  time  of  the  expulsions, 
and  that  none  of  the  Judges  have  ever  asserted  that  the  victims  were 
punished  under  a “ Common  Law,”  or  an  “ Implied  Law,”  or  a “ Law  of 
1777,”  or  a “Law  of  1835;”  or  if  so,  that  all  these  Laws  are  the  same 
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thing,  and  are  all  identical  with  the  Law  upon  which  the  apologist  may  fix. 

3.  That  this  law  authorises  questions  respecting  the  composition  of 
Pamphlets. 

4.  That  it  authorises  expulsion  for  the  mere  refusal  to  answer,  when  the 
party  demands  his  accusers,  and  engages  to  meet  them. 

5.  The  particular  cases  in  which  this  law  has  been  so  applied,  with  the 
names  of  the  sufferers. 

^ 6.  That  the  Law  is  just,  reasonable,  humane,  and  Christian — ( e.  g.) 

a.  That  it  does  not  make  the  individual  his  own  assailant. 

h.  That  it  prevails  amongst  the  most  civilised  nations,  and  has  not  been 
relaxed  or  abandoned  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  refinement. 

c.  That  it  existed  in  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  at  least 
is  not  regarded  by  them  as  an  abomination. 

d.  That  it  is  not  the  principle  which  has  distinguished  the  popish  Inqui- 
sition and  other  tyrant  courts  from  all  just  and  equitable  judicatures. 

e.  That  it  is  not  directly  opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
agrees  with  the  obligation  to  establish  crime  by  due  testimony. 

/.  That  the  Wesleyan  preachers  enjoy  any  superiority  over  other  mortals 
■ in  intellect  or  in  piety,  to  entitle  them  to  superior  prerogatives  ; or  that  if 
they  do,  how  it  happens  that  they  themselves  have  dealt  with  four  members 
of  that  privileged  class  more  barbarously  than  if  they  were  common  felons  ? 

^ 7.  That,  in  such  a case,  the  Law  ought  to  have  been  applied,  seeing  that  the 

pamphlets  had  not  been  proved  to  the  criminal. 

N.  B.  Under  the  Contumacy  Hypothesis,  the  apologist  must  maintain 
the  right  to  expel  for  refusing  an  answer  to  questions  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  any  pamphlets,  and  that  a part  from  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
compositions.  If  the  criminality  of  the  “Fly-Sheets  ” is  constituted  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  transaction,  then  the  apologist  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  programme. 

8.  That  the  law  would  have  been  applied  with  equal  rigour  to  Dr. 
Bunting  or  Thomas  Jackson  ; and  that,  if  they  had  refused  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  the  victims  respecting  any  of  the  statements  in  the  “Fly-Sheets,” 
the  Conference  would  have  summarily  expelled  them. 

9.  That  the  question  was  not  stated  to  be  a “ brotherly  ” one  ; or,  if  so, 
how  the  mere  refusal  to  answer  it  could  justify  the  most  imbrotherly 
measures  they  could  adopt ; or  whether  it  is  honest  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  friendship /rom  the  victim  in  order  to  inflict  hostile  penalties  upon  him. 

VI.  That  since  the  expulsions  of  1849  the  Conference  have  abstained 
from  all  acts  of  injustice  or  oppression — ( e.  g.) 

1.  That  they  did  not  expel  Mr.  Bromley,  censure  Dr.  Beaumont,  punish 

Mr.  Rowland,  exile  Mr.  George,  &c.,  &c. ; or,  if  so,  a full  vindication  of 
these  and  similar  proceedings  is  required.  - • 

2.  That,  like  Christian  pastors,  they  have  made  repeated  efforts  to 
conciliate  the  people,  with  an  accurate  detail  of  such  attempts,  what 
was  said,  &c. 

[This  statement  is  much  wanted.] 

3.  That  the  Richmond  Bull  was  a forgery. 

4.  That  the  Conference  of  1850  received  the  Memorials  signed  by  upwards 
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of  fifty  thousand  Methodists,  with  an  account  of  what  was  done  thereon, 
and  the  results  to  which  it  led. 

5.  That  the  preachers  have  not  expelled  any  of  the  Members,  either 
before  or  since  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  commenced  ; or,  if  so,  then  the 
apologist  would  oblige  by  furnishing  a Census  of  the  claim,  stating — 

a.  The  gross  number. 

h.  How  many  were  local  preachers,  with  the  length  of  their  services,  and 
the  “ supplies  ” received  for  the  same, 

c.  How  many  were  class-leaders,  with  the  number  of  members  of  whom 
they  had  the  pastoral  oversight. 

d.  How  many  were  “ youths.” 

e.  How  many  are  good  Christians,”  although  “ bad  Methodists.” 

/.  In  what  respect,  on  the  average,  they  are  practically  inferior  to  their 
expellers. 

g.  Whether  they  were  always  expelled  according  to  the  rules  of  Methodism . 

6.  That  by  these  expulsions  the  Society  has  been  improved,  and  the 
Heform  Movement  arrested  or  abated. 

7.  That  it  is  the  privilege  of  shepherds  to  scatter  the  flock,  with  a full 
Scriptural  and  logical  explanation  of  this  pastoral  phenomenon. 

VII.  That  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Reformers  has  been  formally 

disproved  ; and  if  so,  when  and  by  whom,  and  where  a copy  of  the  produc- 
tion may  be  obtained.  Or  if  the  Constitution  of  Methodism  be  immutable,  < 

and  how  many  have  been  expelled  for  attempting  to  effect  a change,  whether 

those  who  have  actually  accomplished  alterations  have  been  duly  punished ; 
and  when,  and  who  are  the  individuals,  and  particularly  whether  the 
persons  who  violated  the  Deed-Poll  by  introducmg  dlegal  preachers  into 
the  Conference  have  been  expelled,  with  the  date  of  their  expulsion. 

VIII.  That  Wesleyanism  is  not  a volimtary  church,  or  that  a voluntary 
church  is  one  in  which  the  priestly  class  should  enjoy  the  highest  amount 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  people  should  be  subjected  to  such  slavery  that 
a speech  shall  be  a crime. 

The  above  sketch, — ^like  Mr.  West’s  terrible  picture, — ^is  a mere 
outline  of  the  duty  of  a Conference  advocate  j but,  as  a considerable 
number  of  its  items  are  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  programme  with  minor  details.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  this  gentleman  wiU  charge  and  carry  his  windmills. 

He  promises  fair.  He  asks  “ what  is  the  grievcmce  ” that  has  produced 
such  convulsions  % He  manoeuvres  with  the  express  design  of  bearing 
down  the  “ origin  of  the  schism.”  That  origin  was  the  “ Fly-Sheets.” 

Can  they  be  proved  false  and  slanderous,  even  at  half-past  the  twelfth 
hour  ? Alas  ! for  the  honour  of  Conference  chivalry  ! Here  is  a 
champion  who  gallops  up,  as  you  imagine,  to  the  storm  of  Windmill 
No.  1,  and  just  when  you  expect  to  see  him  accomplish  some  magnifi- 
cent exploit,  he  darts  out  of  his  course,  and  canters  sullenly  away. 

The  “ Fly-Sheets  ” are  styled  a covert  libel,” — ^that  is  all  ! We  are 
certainly  at  a loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  West  could  hope  to  induce 
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any  of  the  Reformers  to  apostatise  to  the  Clique,  by  asstmiiny  the 
very  foremost  point  at  issue.  For  eighteen  months  the  Confer- 
ence warriors  have  been  flourishing  their  pens,  and  yet  no  sooner 
do  they  approach  this  difficulty,  than  man  by  man  they  recoil  from 
the  attack.  Knowing,  as  they  do,  that  if  the  “ Fly-sheets  ” had  been 
proved  to  be  unfounded  and  malignant  slanders,  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  would  have  been  with  the  individuals  maligned,  they  have  never 
made  any  satisfactory  attempt  to  establish  their  title  to  those  sympa- 
thies. Telling  us,  with  many  shrieks,  that  some  of  their  brethren 
“ have  been  stabbed,”  they  decline  to  produce  the  sufferers,  to  exhibit 
their  wounds,  or  even  to  define  the  means  by  which  this  hypothetical 
carnage  has  been  accomplished.  They  blame,  they  act,  they  punish. 
They  have  seen  the  Society  reduced  to  that  deplorable  state  which 
Mr.  West  has  professed  to  portray  j and  yet  the  duty  which  ought 
to  have  been  executed  at  the  outset,  and  as  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  punishment  itself,  they  have  never  dared  to  perform.  If  their 
cause  is  so  clear  and  convincing  that  it  entitles  them  to  disband  whole 
regiments  of  the  church  militant  upon  the  assumption  of  its  truth, 
how  comes  it  that  they  cannot  fulfil  the  first  requisites  of  reason,  much 
more  of  justice  % If  we  find  that  passenger  after  passenger  invariably 
deserts  the  highway  at  a particular  point,  scrambling  over  hedges  and 
ditches  to  make  an  elaborate  detour,  what  conclusion  must  be  deduced  ? 
Is  there  no  lion  in  the  path  % Therefore,  let  the  “ Fly-sheets  ” be 
really  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  falsehood,  the  guilt  of  the  agita- 
tion must  rest  upon  the  head  of  the  Conference.  Possessing  as  they 
did,  if  their  assumptions  of  innocence  are  true,  the  power  to  avert  the 
tempest  which  is  ravaging  the  Connexion,  and  that  by  the  perform- 
ance of  an  imperative  duty,  they  have,  nevertheless,  permitted  the 
storm  to  burst  ; and,  on  its  bursting,  have  watched  its  progress  over 
the  vineyards  of  Methodism,  without  one  attempt  to  allay,  but  with 
hundreds  to  increase,  the  havoc  it  has  occasioned. 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  West  may  be  more  satisfactory  on  the 
second  head  of  an  apologist’s  duty.  What  evidence  was  there  that 
the  supposed  “ libel”  was  written  by  Mr.  Everett  ? Here,  again,  the 
reverend  gentleman  seems  to  approach  within  a few  yards  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  then  bolts  aside  with  the  unconquerable  repugnance  of  a 
Conference  champion.  “ I have  not  met,”  says  he,  “ with  five  persons 
who  would  say  they  believed  that  Mr.  Everett  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ‘ Fly-Sheets.’  ” Now,  accepting  his  own  terms,  it  is  enough  to  ask 
him,  whether  he  has  met  with  five  persons, — just  and  conscientious 
men,  not  party-blinded, — ^who  would  venture  to  say  that,  upon  the 
strength  of  this  belief,  they  would  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
jmnish  a man  as  the  Conference  punished  Mr.  Everett  ] W ould  they 
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have  deemed  their  impression  sufficient  to  warrant  the  confiscation  of 
his  resources  ? Is  there  an  honourable  man  in  Great  Britain  who,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  would  have  accepted  a vague  belief 
as  an  adequate  ground  for  inflicting  transportation  % If  Mr.  West 
answer,  as  answer  he  must,  in  the  negative,  the  argument  is  altogether 
pointless ; nay,  it  is  positively  subversive  of  his  own  intention ; that  is 
to  say,  it  is  a true  Conference  argument. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  contumacy  doctrine  is  the  one  to 
which  Mr»  West  is  most  partial.  And  here  he  is  certainly  more 
liberal  in  his  confessions  than  his  brother  apologists.  The  question 
proposed  to  Mr.  Everett,  it  is  notorious,  was  a “ brotherly”  one ; yet 
says  Mr.  West,  with  the  most  interesting  simplicity,  Ae  knew  “ the 
consequences in  other  words,  he  was  aware  that  the  interrogatory  put 
to  him  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  was  really  as  hostile  a solicitation 
as  that  of  the  mendicant  in  “ Gil  Bias,”  whose  prayer  for  alms  was 
supported  by  a levelled  gun,  with  the  suppliant’s  finger  on  the 
trigger.  “It  was,”  continues  Mr.  West,  in  plain  unblushing  type, 
“ Question  by  Penalty  if  you  will.”  But  this  admission  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  assertion  which  will  at  least  refresh  the  reader  by 
its  air  of  novelty ; it  is  a green  leaf  in  the  controversy,  which  Mr. 
West  may  claim  as  one  of  his  own  growing  : “ He  that  is  questioned^' — 
the  statement  is  made  in  italics — “ can  become  questioner  in  his  own 
turn”  Now,  the  value  of  this  argument  evidently  depends  upon  the 
assumption,  that  Mr.  Everett  enjoyed  an  interrogative  power  equal 
to,  and  co-extensive  with,  that  of  the  questioners ; a power  equal  in 
range,  and,  therefore,  applying  to  any  subject  on  which  they  could 
examine  him  ; a power  equal  in  stringency,  and,  therefore,  exposing 
them  to  the  same  penalty  on  refusal  as  was  inflicted  on  himself. 
The  slightest  disturbance  of  this  mutuality  destroys  the  equili- 
brium, and,  with  the  equilibrium,  the  validity  of  the  argument. 
No  distinction  can  be  admitted  if  your  balance  is  to  be  just ; it 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  one  scale  is  gold,  and  the  other  brass, 
when  the  former  is  found  to  preponderate.  Will  Mr.  West,  there- 
fore, assert  upon  his  honour,  that,  had  Mr.  Everett  taken,  we 
will  say,  the  “Fly-Sheets”  in  hand,  and  questioned  the  various 
individuals  concerned,  these  gentlemen  would  have  replied  without 
reserve  to  each  note  of  interrogation  ? or  that,  if,  for  example, 
Dr.  Bunting  had  refused  to  respond  to  any  jmrticular  inquiry, 
the  Conference  would  have  expelled  him,  of  course  in  a friendly  way, 
as  they  did  Mr.  Everett  'i  A broad,  unhesitating  “ Yes,”  is  the  only  expe- 
dient by  which  the  credit  of  this  argument  can  be  sustained ; and,  if  that 
were  uttered,  where  is  the  adventurous  mortal  who  would  echo  the 
hopeless  affirmative  ? But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  power 
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of  inquiry  was  tested  on  the  occasion ; by  Mr.  Everett,  directly  ; by 
Mr.  Dunn,  hypothetically.  Were  the  answers  given  ? Was  any  one 
expelled  ? They  that  were  questioned  became  questioners  in  their 
turn  j and,  though  the  first  victim  asked  for  that  which  no  reasonable 
man  could  have  refused,  no  reply  could  he  obtain.  Earnestly  must  we 
apologise  to  the  reader  for  dwelling  upon  such  an  argument ; but  it  is 
necessary  at  times  to  take  the  most  immoderate  propositions  of  the 
Conference  apologists,  and  to  investigate  these  with  the  deferential 
air  of  geometricians,  who  will  speculate  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
straight  line  is  not  the  shortest  way  between  two  points,  as  if  it  might 
turn  out  that  a curve  was  the  nearest  cut  after  all. 

The  explanation  of  the  other  expulsions  is  equally  luminous.  Two 
of  the  victims  were  guilty  of  publications,  which,  by  the  potent  and 
irresistible  process  of  assumption,  are  decided  to  be  “ agitating  ” and 
divisive.”  We  are  not  told,  however,  who  was  expelled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  for  similar  delinquencies.  Let  this  omission  be 
remedied  in  a new  edition  of  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Bromley  suffered 
capitally  because,  in  fact,  he  would  not  submit  to  the  majority  against 
him  in  regard  to  the  Buie  of  1835.  Suppose  Mr.  Disraeli  were  to 
enter  an  annual  protest  against  the  Free-trade  law,  or  to  insist  on 
agitating  the  question  periodically,  ought  the  honourable  member  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  forfeit  any  portion  of  his 
income  % Conferentially  enough,  too,  the  same  law  of  majorities  by 
which  Mr.  Bromley  ought  to  have  been  swayed,  seems  in  the  following 
page  to  become  quite  inapplicable  to  Mr.  West.  Is  the  latter  gentleman 
not  to  follow  “ his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  but  to  do  what  the 
people  wish  him?”  It  was  different  with  Mr.  Bromley;  “all  the 
world  will  say  that  he  should  have  submitted  to  the  large  majority.” 
If  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  succumb,  he  ought  to  have 
retired.  But  cobweb  laws,  we  are  afraid,  were  never  made  to  catch  a 
member  of  the  Conference  ; that  is  to  say  (for  the  distinction  is  all 
important),  a Conference  member  of  the  Conference.  If  the  majority 
should  be  against  Mr.  West,  will  he  undertake  to  act  upon  his  own 
advice,  and  quietly  submit  or  quietly  retire  ? Already  the  time,  we  fear, 
has  come  in  which  the  Beformers  must  make  up  their  minds  to  lose  his 
services  ; for,  if  the  melancholy  statements  contained  in  his  pamphlet 
are  authentic,  the  number  of  the  pecuniary  recusants  is  now  so  enor- 
mous, that  the  starvation  of  the  preachers  has  become  a very  probable 
result;  the  savages  having  actually  decreed  some  months  ago  that 
“ they  shall  not  live.”  We  are  aware,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
arguments  which  have  been  built  upon  the  supposed  participation  of 
the  people  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  the  repeated  assertions  that 
their  views  would  be  duly  honoured,  yet  that  the  voices  of  the  laity 
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go  for  nothing  if  hostilely  disposed.  This,  however,  is  precisely  one  of 
those  little  errors  of  judgment  which  the  E-eformers  are  anxious  to 
correct.  Whether  the  law  of  majorities  be  a sound  one  or  not,  they 
see  no  reason  that  it  should  be  enforced  against  one  member  of  the 
church  and  not  against  another,  or  that  the  demands  of  one  section 
of  the  laity  should  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  expurgatory  excesses, 
if  the  wishes  of  the  other  section  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  a circum- 
stance of  no  moral  account. 

Doubtless,  the  reader  will  now  be  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  pith  of 
Mr.  West’s  pamphlet.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  it  has  no  pith 
whatever.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  grand  argument  by  which 
the  objections  of  the  Reformers  are  to  be  demolished.  This  may  have 
been  inadvertently  omitted  j but,  if  so,  it  is  a circumstance  of  such 
uniform  occurrence  in  the  controversial  literature  of  the  Conference, 
that  we  think  there  is  no  accident  the  return  of  which  may  be  predicted 
with  greater  certainty.  Mr.  West  leaves  nine-tenths  of  his  duty 
untouched ; and  of  the  little  he  attemptSy  not  one  morsel  seems  to  be 
accomplished.  • If  the  “ ablest  ” man  in  the  priesthood  finds  it  needful 
to  evade  the  most  prominent  difficulties  of  the  question,  the  Reformers 
may  now  renounce  all  hope  of  the  great  apology  which  they  expected 
might  still  be  in  course  of  gestation  ; just  as  their  forefathers  were  at 
length  compelled  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  Heir  of  which  Queen 
’ Mary  threatened  to  be  delivered.  Instead  of  proved  facts  and  grown- 
up arguments,  the  Conference  press  yields  little  more  than  nursery 
sophisms  and  uncertificated  assumptions.  Every  man  who  chooses  to 
commit  a pamphlet,  seems  to  indulge  the  belief  that  an  assertion  will 
constitute  a fact,  and,  inspired  by  this  impossibility,  distributes  censure 
or  punishment  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  his  vengeance  had  filtered 
through  all  the  jury-boxes  in  the  Kingdom.  We  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  astonishment  with  which  we  peeped  into  one  of  the  earlier 
hrochures,  and  there  observed  a gentleman  of  high  intellect  seriously 
painting  a hook  on  the  wall,  then  painting  a rope  to  hang  on  the 
pictured  hook,  and  upon  this  double  fiction  attempting  to  suspend  the 
real  Everett  ! We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  earth  really  fixed 
itself  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  because  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  chose  to  assert  that  our  planet  was  immoveable  1 Would 
the  imanimous  assurances  of  the  Sacred  College  have  dethroned  the 
sun,  or  converted  a doubter  into  a heretic  with  whom  it  was  lawful 
to  argue  by  fire  and  faggot  alone  ? We  confess  it  is  startling  to  find, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  controversy,  any  sensible  writer  can  soberly 
produce  some  of  those  disabled  metaphors  which,  even  in  their  younger 
days,  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter.  “ How  strange  a perver- 
sion of  moral  taste,”  writes  Mr.  West,  “ that  Christian  men  should 
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sympathise  only  with  a man  who  wears  a mmh  and  carries  a poignard^ 
and  not  with  the  men  who  have  been  stabbed  ! ” That  poignard  has 
certainly  seen  much  service.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  use  by 
Mr.  Everett,  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  use  by  the  Conference  apolo- 
gists. It  has  probably  been  brandished  by  almost  every  man  that  has 
written  or  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  first  thing  a pamphleteer  seems 
to  do,  is  to  borrow  this  sanguinary  tool ; it  goads  his  fancy ; it  whets 
his  wrath  ; it  is  a poignant  source  of  inspiration ; it  exasperates  his 
sophisms.  He  appears  to  plunge  it  into  his  own  sensibilities  in  order 
that  he  may  fight  with  more  fervour.  Will  the  Conference  gentlemen 
accept  a suggestion  We  advise  that  the  metaphor  should  be  sheathed. 
It  has  lost  all  its  edge  for  the  Reformers.  Let  it  be  husbanded  among 
the  relics  at  Centenary-hall ; or,  better  still,  presented  to  Madame 
Tussaud’s  establishment  to  be  duly  immortalised  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors.  Or,  if  they  choose  to  sell  the  fiction,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Reformers  will  purchase  it  at  a handsome  price,  with  a view  to  its 
removal  from  the  Conference  literature.  At  any  rate,  we  submit  they 
should  not  throw  so  much  of  their  metaphorical  business  upon  one  poor 
poignard.  Will  they  oblige  by  arming  that  great  mystery — ^the  man 
in  the  paper  mask — ^with  some  fresher  and  more  original  implement  ] 
In  addition  to  the  “poignard,”  we  have  also  the  “conspiracy.” 
Here,  however,  we  think  Mr.  West  has  somewhat  enlarged  and  revised 
the  fiction.  It  is  a grand  confederacy  to  effect  nobody  knows  what 
changes  in  Methodism.  The  plan,  as  we  must  infer  fi-om  his  state- 
ments, seems  to  be  to  blockade  the  Conference,  and  reduce  it  to  com- 
pliance by  sheer  starvation.  All  supplies  of  provender  are  to  be 
intercepted.  No  preacher  is  to  dine.  Hospitality  must  cease.  Fare- 
well to  Missionary  suppers  1 Even  that  last  of  liquids,  the  fluid 
reserve  upon  which  some  of  the  heroic  protectors  of  Wesleyanism  have 
proposed  to  fall  back  rather  than  surrender  one  of  the  established 
corruptions,  will  be  withheld,  and  the  fountains  of  water-gruel  shall 
utterly  fail.  The  “ sound  ” portion  of  the  Society,  however  numerous, 
will  be  denied  all  access  to  the  famished  garrison.  Every  sally-port 
is  to  be  strictly  guarded,  lest  a preacher  should  make  his  escape  into 
the  Church  of  England,  or  into  the  world  at  large.  In  fact,  says 
our  ingenious  author,  the  “Wesleyan  Reformers  decree  that  they 
(the  preachers)  shall  not  live;  they  shall  have  nothmg — ahsolutdy 
NOTHING  ! ” But  tremendous  as  this  conspiracy  is,  extending  like  a 
network  over  the  whole  kingdom,  we  were  astounded  to  learn  that 
“ all  is  done  under  instruction  ! ” The  mechanism  is  perfect,  for  there 
is  strict  “ uniformity  in  all  the  movements.”  “ The  strings  are  held 
in  one  and  the  same  hand.”  The  Corresponding  Committee  and  The 
Wesleyan  Times  pervade  the  whole.”  Never  was  there  a more  beau- 
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tifully  organised  confederacy,  for  a single  arm  in  Fleet-street  has  kept 
its  scattered  machinery  in  harmonious  motion  with  as  much  ease  and 
precision  as  the  Electric  Telegraph  OflS.ce  can  move  the  needles  along 
the  whole  of  its  lines  ! 

Now,  we  would  put  it  to  the  most  credulous  man  living,  whoever  he 
may  he,  whether  he  can  endorse  this  remarkable  hallucination.  No 
sooner  had  the  Conference  performed  its  little  bits  of  “ discipline  ” in 
1849,  than  men  rose  up  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  record  their 
indignant  protest  against  deeds  which  Mr.  West  admits  to  have  been 
the  “ origin  ” of  the  “ conspiracy.”  Are  we  to  conclude  that  all  these 
acted  under  instruction  ? Was  the  insurrection  already  in  type,  wait- 
ing till  the  victims  were  condemned  to  go  to  press  1 Did  the  public 
journals,  the  Independents,  the  members  of  other  communities,  the 
leaders  of  the  Movement  themselves,  all  start  to  their  feet  like  obedient 
serfs,  at  the  word  of  command  1 Are  the  separate  Reform  Societies 
at  London,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  or  Hull,  still  pulled  like  puppets  by 
strings  which  converge  to  the  same  solitary  and  mysterious  hand  ? 
Mr.  West  may  believe  it.  Does  any  one  second  the  supposition  'i 

But  the  notion  of  a “ conspiracy  ” is  not  simply  romantic  ; it  is  one 
of  the  best  evidences  of  Conference  pride  and  despotism  that  could 
be  adduced.  The  idea  admirably  expresses  the  pretensions  of  a swag- 
gering priesthood.  Knock  at  the  door  of  a preacher,  and  ask  for  his 
definition  of  ecclesiastical  treason  ; he  will  tell  you,  if  he  speaks  plain 
English,  that,  when  a man  ventures  to  oppose  the  views  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  is  treason  ; when  two  or  three  combine  for  the  purpose, 
that  is  conspiracy  ! A speech  or  a protest  may  be  suflicient ; but,  if 
you  should  happen  to  write  an  unanswerable  pamphlet,  like  Mr. 
Bromley,  your  crime  is  perfect,  and  your  punishment,  like  his,  inevit- 
able. Now,  the  question  that  any  stranger  would  naturally  put 
would  be  this — Pray  what  is  the  Conference,  that  the  advocacy  of 
opinions  contrary  to  those  of  its  members  should  be  a crime  ? Were 
the  Parliamentary  Reformers  held  up  to  the  public  by  the  Government 
as  a band  of  traitors  1 Would  any  assurances  of  their  antagonists,  that 
the  “ Bill  ” was  a vast  conspiracy,  have  altered  the  propriety  of  dis- 
mantling Old  Sarum  or  of  enfranchising  Birmingham  ? Have  the 
preachers  any  patent  for  exclusive  thinking?  Is  their  judgment  of  a 
superior  order  to  that  of  the  Reformers  ? Are  their  arguments  more 
royal  ? Why,  we  have  only  to  put  a few  of  their  pamphlets  into  the 
hands  of  our  inquiring  friend,  and  ten  to  one  he  comes  back  in  a few 
days  and  requests  to  be  enrolled  in  the  confederacy  ! The  two  parties 
are  at  issue  upon  certain  questions  ; the  one  has  never  dared  to  match 
the  other  in  fair  discussion,  and  in  its  printed  efforts  has  failed  most 
miserably ; yet  this  beaten  body,  constitutes  its  own  judgment  law. 
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and  ventures  to  dub  its  argumentative  masters  ecclesiastical  con-  I 

spirators.  i 

Failing,  then,  to  meet  any  of  the  objections  of  the  Reformers,  Mr.  | 

West  attempts  to  carry  the  war  into  their  territory.  He  is  great  | 

upon  the  subject  of  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies.  His  pamphlet  is  ! 

a dunning  production.  He  seems  to  send  in  his  little  bill  to  his  I 

“diverse”  correspondents,  and  claims  payment  as  if  legal  proceedings  | 

would  certainly  be  commenced,  unless  immediate  satisfaction  were  ' | 

made.  Now,  let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  it  is  wrong  in  a por-  | 

tion  of  the  Reformers  to  refuse  payment  of  the  ticket  tax — ^will  that 
help  the  cause  of  the  Conference  ? Will  it  wash  away  the  guilt  of  the  ! 

Manchester  outrages,  or  justify  the  numerous  expulsions  which  were  j 

perpetrated  before  the  moneyed  resistance  commenced  ? Certain  persons  j 

are  charged  with  certain  ecclesiastical  slaughters  committed  in  1849  ; 
they  plead  that  certain  other  individuals  became  indebted  to  them  in 
1850,  and  refused  to  pay.  Will  this  defence  avail  ? Not  a man  from 
pole  to  pole,  except  a Conference  reasoner,  would  entertain  it  for  a , 

moment.  But,  further,  if  the  guilt  of  the  Reformers  had  dated  from  j 

^ the  very  birth-day  of  the  dispute,  this  would  not  affect  the  question  i 

whether  the  preachers  are  erring  and  criminal.  The  vindication  of  j 

the  latter  would  still  be  as  imperative  as  ever.  If  the  expelled  j 

ministers  did  wrong,  or  if  the  Reformers  have  gone  astray,  their  | 

guilt  is  slight  compared  with  the  guilt  of  some  hundreds  of  men 
who  virtually  claim  to  be  the  controllers  of  conscience.  The  struggle 
on  their  part  is  a struggle  for  authority  such  as  belongs  to  no  other 
priesthood  except  that  of  Rome.  But,  in  such  a struggle,  the  best 
answer  to  the  demand,  and  the  best  reason  for  resistance,  is,  that  the 
power  already  possessed  has  been  signally  abused.  If,  therefore,  the 
Conference  have  erred,  there  is  an  end  to  their  claim  for  quasi  infalli- 
bility. If  they  have  acted  unjustly  and  despotically  either  in  the  | 

origin  or  during  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  there  is  an  end  to  | 

their  exorbitant  pretensions.  Were  you  to  catch  a saint  stealing  a 
spoon,  though  it  were  but  once,  would  you  yield  him  implicit  obedi- 
ence upon  the  strength  of  his  sanctity  ? Were  you  to  hear  a Pope 
flatly  contradicting  to-day  what  he  had  flatly  asserted  yesterday, 
would  you  permit  the  man  to  prescribe  his  views  as  the  unquestionable 
rule  of  your  faith  or  conduct  ? 

It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  apologists  attempt 
to  argue  on  the  offensive  against  the  Reformers.  The  difficulties 
embodied  in  our  programme  must  first  be  faced  and  vanquished.  Till 
this  is  done,  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  is  but  a confession  of 
impotence.  That  any  one  can  accomplish  it,  is  more  than  improbable ; ' 

but,  if  it  could  be  effected,  the  reply  would  be.  It  is  now  too  late.  The  j 
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mere  retention  of  your  defence,  when  by  producing  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  mischief  might  have  been  averted,  is  in  itself  your  condemnation. 
Men  who  have  failed  to  attempt  the  first  duty  of  a Christian  ministry, 
that  of  conciliation,  must  not  be  surprised,  if,  when  taking  their 
flagrant  policy  of  exasperation  into  account,  the  people  should  now 
refuse  them  the  privileges  which  they  have  been  at  such  pains  to  show 
that  they  did  not  deserve.  Never  was  an  unfortunate  corps  of  ecclesi- 
astics so  thoroughly  impounded  in  the  pit  which  their  own  hands 
have  dug  as  the  Wesleyan  Conference  ! 

Had  space  permitted,  irrelevant  as  are  Mr.  West’s  remarks  upon 
the  money  question,  we  should  like  to  have  cropped  a flower  or  two 
from  this  luxuriant  'parterre  of  fallacies.  His  argument,  when  epitom- 
ised, seems  to  be  this  : I am  a minister  appointed  by  Christ ; therefore, 
you  have  no  option  but  to  pay  me  my  little  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
or  whatever  the  sum  may  be.  Whether  ministers  are  employed  in 
building  up  the  church,  or  in  pulling  down  its  living  stones  ; whether 
pastors  amuse  themselves  by  feeding  or  scattering  the  sheep,  appears 
to  make  no  difference  in  his  eyes  ; the  men  must  subsist  whilst  the 
havoc  is  in  progress,  and,  therefore,  the  Reformers  must  continue  to 
pay.  They  claim  a maintenance  under  Scripture,  whilst  violating  the 
duties  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by  Scripture.  What  they  ask, 
is,  liberty  to  mutilate  its  provisions,  as  they  recently  mutilated  its  very 
language ; and  yet,  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  rights  accorded  to 
faithful  ministers.  They  are  desolating  the  Society  to  defend  a thing 
called  “ Conference  j ” and  then  coolly  claim  their  wages,  not  of  their 
masters,  but  of  the  outraged  people,  under  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  West, 
that,  if  the  people  are  thus  bound  to  pay  for  the  ministry,  the  com- 
monest equity  demands  that  they  should  have  both  voice  and  power 
in  the  church  % 

But  the  syllogism  which  the  preachers  are  trying  to  work  out  is  still 
more  imperial.  We  are  ministers  appointed  by  Christ,  they  seem  to 
say  \ therefore,  ever'ything  ! This  is  the  substance  of  all  their  “ distinc- 
tions ” and  “ differences  ; ” and  the  goal  to  which  all  their  arguments 
are  impelled.  There  is  something  uncommonly  fine,  we  admit,  in  the 
notion ; but,  unfortunately,  the  value  of  the  priestly  prerogative  is  a 
point  on  which  they  themselves  have  uttered  an  unmistakeable  opinion. 
What  originated  the  controversy?  Was  it  not  that  three  ministers, 
appointed  like  themselves,  sharing  the  same  privileges,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  support,  were  stripped  of  all  at  a stroke  ? And  would  it 
be  so  wicked  in  the  people  to  attempt  what  it  was  so  “ godly  ” in  the 
Conference  to  accomplish  ? Is  any  question  of  guilt  and  forfeiture 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  expelled  ? Then  the  same  consideration 
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may  surely  apply  to  the  expellers.  If  these  latter  could  lightly  tear 
away  the  divine  seal  from  the  credentials  of  a brother  minister,  and 
fling  the  document  in  the  fire ; if  they  could  do  this  upon  mere  suspi- 
cion of  crime,  or,  worse  still,  for  bare  contumacy  to  them,  can  it  be 
expected  that,  after  such  a precedent  has  been  set,  the  people  should 
set  a high  value  upon  their  blotted  diplomas,  or  bend  like  Moslems  to 
\ the  firmaun  of  their  Sultan,  when  the  instrument  is  presented  as  a 

summons  for  money  or  a warrant  for  execution.  There  is  no  more 
pregnant  fact  connected  with  the  controversy  than  this,  that  it  was 
in  the  cause  of  the  preachers  the  laity  arose  : and  there  is  none  more 
expressive  of  Conference  infatuation  than  this,  that  the  preachers  are 
fighting  to  establish  a claim  to  ecclesiastical  prerogative  and  ecclesias- 
tical inviolability  which  their  own  acts  have  disproved.  Their  initial 
crime  contains  in  itself  the  contradiction  of  their  demand.  The  text 
of  the  dispute  includes  their  own  refutation  of  their  own  pretensions. 
Evasion  here  is  hopeless.  When  you  are  dunned  for  money  or  for 
obedience,  the  pastoral  office  is  said  to  derive  its  authority  from 
Christ’s  appointment,  and  the  title  to  its  privileges  is  not  deduced 
from  the  Deed-Poll,  but  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  the  expelled 
^ ministers  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  their  “brethren,”  the  Divine  origin 

of  their  office  was  practically  disregarded  j or,  worse  still,  was  matched 
against  a paltry  Minute  of  Conference,  and  those  credentials  which  had 
been  subscribed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  were  revoked  in  a moment 
by  the  paramount  authority  of  a human  clique.  It  is  an  impossibility 
to  induce  people  to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  West,  and  not  for  Samuel  Dunn  or  James  Bromley. 

Before  we  part  with  this  pamphlet,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
whilst  giving  its  author  credit  for  sincerity,  there  are  statements 
advanced  which  must  be  received  as  marvellous  illustrations  of  the 
distorting  power  of  Conference  policy.  The  R-eformers,  for  example, 
as  stated,  have  decreed,  by  withholding  the  supplies,  that  the  preachers 
“shall  not  live.”  Suppose  they  assert,  in  turn,  that  the  preachers,  by 
expelling  members  from  the  church,  have  decreed  that  the  latter  shall 
not  be  saved  ? Some  of  the  most  antiquated  absurdities,  too,  are 
dragged  into  Mr.  West’s  pages,  as  if  any  sensible  reader  could  really 
be  expected  to  make  a successful  attempt  to  digest  them.  Who,  for 
instance,  can  assume  the  unholiness  of  the  Movement  from  the  fact, 
that  meetings  are  held  and  speeches  delivered  in  its  support  % Who 
can  conclude  that  Methodism  needs  little  or  no  improvement,  because 
it  has  prospered  for  a century,  any  more  than  he  can  assert  the  per- 
fection of  the  Romish  Church,  because  that  church  invariably 
supports  its  pretensions,  by  alleging  its  triumphs  for  more  than  a 
millennium  ? 
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The  replies  deserve  more  space  than  we  can  afford  them.  Mr. 

Morren’s  is  brief,  but  racy.  He  has  divided  it  into  two  portions  ; one 
directed  against  Mr.  West’s  faults  of  commission,  the  other  devoted 
to  his  marked  but  intelligible  faults  of  omission.  A single  sentence 
undermines  the  reverend  gentleman’s  pile  of  sophistry  : “ Let  them 
prove  that  it  is  a shepherd’s  work  to  drive  away  the  flock  instead  of 
taking  care  of  it,  and  to  starve  it  in  place  of  feeding  it,  and  they  shall  ^ 

receive  a shepherd’s  reward.”  The  “Wesleyan  Hearer ” investigates 
the  question  of  church  composition  at  some  length,  comparing  the 
ministry  of  the  Apostolical  days  with  that  of  the  Wesleyan  community 
under  the  present  administration.  He  reminds  Mr.  West  of  what 
that  gentleman  seems  totally  to  have  ignored ; namely,  that  the 
preachers  have  studiously  and  insultingly  resisted  all  overtures  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  pointedly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  suppress  the  agitation  by  a lavish  system  of  expulsion.  Mr.  West’s 
rejoinder  to  Mr.  Hanson  is  doubtless  a satisfactory  production  to  the 
latter.  It  is  that  of  a combatant  who  feels  it  necessary  to  cover  his 
retreat  with  a parting  volley  of  words.  He  is  compelled  to  institute 
subtle  distinctions  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  objections  of  his 
opponent. 

And  so  it  ever  will  be,  until  the  Conference  apologist  come  to  terms 
with  reason,  and  consent  to  act  and  argue  Tmre  Tiumarw.  The  grand 
sophism  which  lurks  under  all  their  proceedings,  is  one  which  they  must 
really  bring  themselves  to  resign ; and  the  more  so,  because  every 
exhibition  of  the  monstrosity  is  in  itself  a proof  of  the  evil  which 
the  Reform  Movement  is  intended  to  correct : “We  are  pastors  ; that  is, 
Wesleyan  pastors;  that  is,  Wesleyan  itinerant  pastors  ; that  is,  Wes- 
leyan itinerant  Conference  pastors ; therefore,  everything  ! ” Let  them 
abandon  these  hopeless  pretensions,  and  cease  to  storm  like  children 
because  the  moon  is  a play-thing  above  their  reach.  Let  them 
remember  that  the  Reformers  ask  for  no  extravagant  power  ; and,  if 
they  will  bear  in  mind  that  admission  into  the  Conference  has  not  yet 
been  demanded,  common  honesty  will  compel  them  to  withdraw  the 
charges  of  anarchy,  and  revolution,  and  aggression,  which  has  been 
so  freely  urged,  and  to  rest  content  with  an  authority  which  is  larger 
than  such  preposterous  evangelists  have  shown  themselves  to  deserve. 
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The  Society  of  J esus — ^most  incongruously  so  called — ^has  now  been 
organised  and  in  operation  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  Although 
its  cardinal  principles  are  as  ancient  as  human  depravity,  they  owe 
their  present  concrete  and  systematised  form,  and  their  application  to 
politico-religious  purposes,  to  Ignatius  Loyola.  That  great  spiritual 
anatomist  and  heart-student,  aided  by  his  astute  disciples,  has  re- 
duced the  subjugation  and  government  of  mind  to  a perfect  science. 
He  established,  and  transmitted  to  his  successors,  a monarchy  over 
the  human  conscience  and  will,  which,  for  vastness  of  reach,  absolute- 
ness, compactness,  and  subtlety  of  ramification,  has  never  had  a 
parallel.  The  birth  of  the  Reformation  and  the  construction  of  the 
J esuit  system  were  coincident  events,  and  developments  of  antipodal 
ideas.  Luther  and  Loyola  were  the  respective  representatives  and 
embodiments  of  those  two  master  tendencies,  between  which  humanity 
^ has  oscillated  in  all  ages.  The  former  was  the  arch-champion  and 

apostle  of  individual  rights,  of  universal  tolerance,  and  of  full  freedom 
of  religious  thought  and  action ; while  the  latter  was  the  founder  and 
engineer  of  a gigantic  scheme  of  centralised  spuitual  bondage.  The 
bold  and  inspiring  utterances  of  the  Reformer  begat,  wheresoever  they 
fell,  a sturdier  growth  of  Christian  manhood ; whereas,  the  adul- 
terated teachings  and  crushing  discipline  of  the  Arch-Enthusiast  pro- 
duced a race  of  obsequious  puppets  and  mechanical  slaves. 

The  principles  and  aims  of  J esuitism  are  akin  to  those  cherished  by 
Hildebrand,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  working  out  of  his  magnificent 
ideal  of  a universal  spiritual  autocracy,  through  the  organisation  of  the 
Papacy.  To  a great  extent,  his  vast  experiment  succeeded,  by  the 
ultimate  prostration  of  all  dominions  and  powers  before  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter.  At  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  however,  the  active  prin- 
ciple that  had  hitherto  imparted  such  vitality  and  terrible  energy  to 
all  the  movements  of  that  huge  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  that  had 
invested  its  mandates  with  such  authority,  was  all  but  extinct.  The 
central  idea,  if  not  lost,  was  obscured  and  enfeebled.  The  innermost, 
energic  life  had  fied.  The  carcase  T^as  never  more  gorgeously  draped  j 
but  the  spirit  had  escaped.  Just  at  that  crisis  of  its  fate,  when, 
accelerated  by  the  sturdy  and  ceaseless  blows  inflicted  by  hosts  of  Pro- 
testers, the  Papal  Church  was  apparently  about  to  collapse  beneath 
the  pressure  of  its  own  massive  corruptions,  the  lingering  essence  of 

* The  Female  Jesuit;  or,  the  Spy  in  the  Family.  Partridge  and  Oakey.  1851. 
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right  arm  of  modem  Popery.  For  three  entire  centuries,  the  two 
antagonistic  forces  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  embodied  respectively 
in  the  Jesuit  and  Protestant  systems  and  institutions,  have  been 
involved  in  a harassing,  truceless,  but  hitherto  victorless,  feud.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of  the 
approach  of  a more  desperate  and  agonising  struggle  than  has  been 
witnessed  for  a long  period.  There  is  a mstle  in  the  unquiet  air  as  of 
mustering  hosts.  Ears  prophetic  already  detect  the  clangour  of  arms 
and  the  tumult  of  battle.  The  Jesuits  are  concentrating  all  their 
strength,  intrigue,  and  cunning,  in  one  last,  convulsive  effort  to  con- 
solidate their  empire  of  despotism  over  enthralled  kingdoms  and 
peoples.  They  are  playing  a deep  game,  with  high  ventures,  for  a 
rich  stake.  The  prize  upon  which  their  ravenous  cupidity  is  set,  is 
nothing  less  than  apostate  England — the  key  and  crown  of  the  world. 

In  Dr.  Achilli’s  recent  work  on  the  Inquisition,  there  is  a remarkable 
chapter  on  the  Jesuits,  which  can  scarcely  be  read  without  experi- 
encing sentiments  of  surprise,  not  undashed  by  terror.  The  masterly 
eacpose  of  their  ambitious  plans  of  conquest,  their  sinister  policy,  and 
their  concealed  methods  of  working,  sends  a crawling  sensation  of 
dread  through  the  soul,  on  finding  that  even  in  our  own  country 
multitudes  are  unsuspectingly  exposed  to  their  wily  machinations. 
They,  if  any  of  the  sons  of  men,  inherit  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent, 
without  the  hamalessness  of  the  dove.  They  have  acquired  the  art  of 
playing  on  human  hearts  with  as  much  professional  ease  and  success, 
as  the  accomplished  organist  or  pianist  would  display  in  touching  off 
a new  piece  of  music  upon  the  keys  of  either  of  those  instruments. 
Though  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  officiating 
at  its  altars.  Dr.  Achilli  confesses  that  for  many  years  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  extent  to  which  Jesuit  agency  was  employed  and  sanctioned. 
In  particular,  until  enhghtened  on  the  subject  by  a “worthy  ” Jesuit, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  in  the  belles  lettres  in  the  College  at  Yiterbo, 
he  had  entertained  no  suspicion  that  the  sons  of  Loyola  were  the 
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secret  police  and  emissaries  of  the  Inquisition ; habitually  supplying  to 
the  Hedy  Office,  from  all  lands,  from  every  class  of  society,  and  from 
all  religious  sects  to  which  they  can  obtain  access,  whatever  informa- 
tion they  can  gather  that  is  at  all  calculated  to  facilitate  their  perfidious 
projects.  Listen  to  a few  of  the  confidential  disclosures  of  the  com- 
municative Father : — 

The  principal  object  of  the  Inguisiiion  ie  to  possess  themselves,  hy  every  means  in 
their  power,  of  the  secrets  of  every  class  of  society.  Consequently,  its  agents  enter  the 
domestic  circle,  observe  every  action,  listen  to  every  conversation,  and  would,  if 
possible,  become  acquainted  with  the  most  hidden  thoughts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  police, 
not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Italy  ; indeed  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole  world.  Now  the 
Dominicans,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  priests,  would  be  altogether  imequal  to 
this  task,  were  not  the  Jesuits  themselves  the  secret  officials  of  this  police.  The  mere 
government  spy  seldom  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  : it  is  difficult  for  biTn  to 

get  at  the  secrets  of  a family ; he  is  met  with  counter  operations,  &c But 

nothing  of  this  sort  takes  place  with  the  Jesmts,  to  whom  no  door  is  closed,  no  curtain 
drawn,  no  veil  or  shadow  cast  over  secret  or  mystery.  What  they  cannot  learn  fi*om 
the  men,  they  ascertain  from  the  women  ; what  the  father  will  not  disclose,  the  son 
will  reveal ; and  what  the  master  of  the  house  may  be  desirous  to  hide,  the  servant  may 
bring  to  light.  The  spy  has  need  of  frequent  and  lengthened  research,  whereas  the 
Jesuit  arrives  at  the  fact  at  once.  The  confessional  leads  to  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries ; and  where  this  is  insufficient,  much  is  learned  even  from  the  children  in  the 
schools.  ....  You  know  the  church  of  the  Oes^i.  Every  morning  at  break  of 
day,  as  the  doors  are  opened,  twelve  Reverend  Fathers  ascend  the  steps  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  dressed  in  their  robes  and  surplices,  and  seat  themselves  in  their  chairs  of 
confession.  At  that  early  hour,  who  are  they  that  present  themselves  to  give  an  account 
of  their  sins  ? Servants  of  both  sexes,  and  all  the  old  men  and  women  who  are  stirring 
betimes  in  the  morning,  shopkeepers  and  workpeople ; in  short,  all  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  other  people’s  business  than  with  their  own.  So  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  all  the  transactions  and  gossip  of  the  city  are  related  at  these  twelve 
confessionals  ; from  whence,  at  the  termination  of  the  audience,  they  are  taken  home, 
as  you  may  imagine,  to  be  examined,  discussed,  and,  with  due  caution,  registered  as' 
cases  of  conscience,  &c 

But  our  exertions  do  not  end  here.  We  have  our  nocturnal  oratories,  whither  the 
eliie  of  good  society  generally  resort.  We  have  besides  our  courses  of  special  exercises, - 
which  are  always  well  attended  ; the  conferences  for  the  scrupulous,  where  they  worm 
everything  out  of  them  ; friendly  visitations,  which  are  never  deficient  in  suppl3dng 

information Every  one  who  is  desirous  of  place  or  office,  applies  to  us ; 

and  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  courteous  or  zealous  than  we  are  in  proffering  our  services. 
And  what  we  ask  of  the  government  for  our  friends,  we  naturally  succeed  in  obtaining. 
We  supply  families  with  servants,  and  change  them  when  required.  Consequently,  every 
one  is  obliged  by  us,  and  entirely  de^joted  to  us.” 

Such  is  the  frightful  condition  of  Home.  The  description  applies 
equally  to  Naples,  Turin,  and  all  other  Italian  states  : — 

Look,  for  instance,”  continues  the  Jesuit,  '^at  this  little  town  of  Tivoli.  No  one 
stirs  a foot  but  we  are  aware  of  it ; and  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  our  houses  for 
information.  I myself  have  been  here  seven  years  ; I have  never  ascended  the  staircase 
of  any  house  in  the  place,  and  yet  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  every  family 
that  resides  here ; what  they  are  doing,  what  they  are  talking  about,  what  their  intentions 
are,  even  to  the  most  minute  matters ; in  proof  of  which,  the  next  time  we  are  walking 
out  together,  ask  any  question  of  me  respecting  any  person  we  may  chance  to  meet,  and 
you  shall  have  copious  information.” 
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If  this  fearful  picture  of  ^erdotal  ascendancy  and  all-pervading 
espionage,  in  lands  that  are  now  only  a few  days’  distant  from  ns,  be 
calculated  to  justify  alarm,  what  additional  causes  for  apprehension 
will  be  found  in  the  ominous  fact,  that  untiring  efforts  are  at  the 
present  moment  being  made  to  subjugate  this  Protestant  community 
to  the  same  degradation  and  bondage  ! 

'^Buttell  me,”  asked  Dr.  Aehilli,  “what  do  the  Jesuits  do  out  of  Italy?  Formypart, 

I never  could  imderstand  what  business  they  could  have  either  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States.” 

“ Still,”  replied  the  Father,  “there  are  many  in  both  those  countries,  and  many 
more  will  follow.  It  is  oub  desire  and  our  hope,  to  obtain  the  same  influence 
IN  England  that  we  have  in  italt.  Protestantism  in  that  country  already  inclines 
to  Catholicism,  and  will  do  so  still  more,  in  proportion  as  the  Jesuits  gain  ground 

there Observe  now  our  method  of  proceeding  in  England.  We  get 

acquainted  with  the  Episcopalians  ; our  time  would  be  lost  with  others ; and  while  we 
praise  their  doctrines,  we  endeavour  to  show  how  near  they  are  xo  our  own.  We 
compare  the  respective  churches,  their  bishops  with  ours,  the  canons  with  the  laws  of 
discipline,  the  Mass-book  with  the  Prayer-book,  the  robe  with  the  surplice,  and  so  on. 
The  only  point  on  which  we  cannot  assimilate  is  our  celibacy  and  their  matrimony. 
And  here  we  argue  that,  as  it  is  a matter  of  discipline,  the  Church  might  alter  it,  should 
it  be  deemed  expedient  so  to  do,  the  Pope  having  the  power  to  dispense  with  the 
observance.  The  clergy  of  the  Keformed  Chxu*ch  of  the  present  day,  both  ministers 
and  bishops,  have  for  the  most  part  an  idea  that  the  Reformation  has  taken  away 
much  which  might  have  been  retained.  They  begin  to  be  sensible  of  a certain  dryness 
in  their  worship,  without  either  an  image  or  a cross.  We  observe  to  them,  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  restore  those  cxistoms  which  are  harmless,  &c.” 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  your  mission  to  the  British  Isles  is  exclusively  to  convert 
their  Episcopalian  ministers  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ? ” 

“ Not  them  exclusively,  but  principally,  as  being  the  most  accessible.  We  do  not, 
however,  altogether  lose  our  time  whilst  looking  after  the  sectarians  also.  In  fact, 
some  of  us  take  the  Presbyterians,  and  those  who  are  called  Dissenters  under  our 
especial  care.  In  ingratiating  ourselves  with  the  Episcopalians,  they  become  sufficiently 
friendly  to  evince  no  great  displeasure,  if  we  now  and  then  succeed  in  leading  away  one 
or  two  of  them  from  their  fEuth.  So  long  as  we  handle  them  gently,  they  never  turn 
against  us.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  others  of  a similar  class.  We  cannot  deceive  them  into  a belief  that 
their  opinions  approximate  to  ours  ; they  would  rather  enter  into  a league  with  the 
arch-fiend  than  with  us.  How,  then,  do  we  proceed  with  them  ?.  Our  efforts  are  directed 

to  sow  enmity  between  them  and  the  Episcopalians From  their  mutual 

discord  we  gain  an  increase  of  power.” 

These  startling  facts  respecting  the  habits,  intentions,  and  move- 
ments of  the  Jesuits,  were  divulged  in  the  year  1835.  We  need  not 
pause  to  show  how  strikingly  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  has  been 
authenticated,  and  these  presages  have  been  fulfilled,  by  the  recent  apos- 
tacies  from  evangelical  truth  and  Protestant  institutions  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  country.  The  first-fruits  of  the  expected  harvest 
have  already  been  presented  as  a wave-offering  before  the  altars  of 
Romanism ; and,  meanwhile,  the  process  of  ripening  upon  many  a 
broad  track  of  English  society,  is  rapidly  going  on.  The  last  few 
months,  too,  have  been  exceedingly  fertile  in  incidents  illustrative  of 
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the  industry,  earnestness,  rapacity,  and  encroaching  temerity  of  E-ome. 

Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the  perturbation  occasioned  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  picture  of  Jesuit  conspiracy  and  daring,  so  vividly 
exhibited  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  when  our  eye  caught  the 
announcement  of  a new  book,  under  the  arresting  title  of  “ The  Fe- 
male J esuit ; or,  the  Spy  in  the  Family.”  Knowing  the  powerful 
temptations  at  all  times  presented  to  needy  and  inventive  scribes  to 
trade  upon  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  when  under  the  stirring 
influences  of  national  crises,  we  involuntarily  suspected  the  adoption  of 
such  a title  to  be  a mere  trick  of  authorship,  intended  to  invest  with 
fictitious  attractions  some  performance  that  might  otherwise  have 
appeared  as  a candidate  for  popularity  in  vain.  But  a cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  contents,  sufficed  to  dissipate  this  ungenerous  surmise. 
It  was  foimd  to  be  emphatically  a genuine  work,  possessed  of  sterling 
merit  and  entrancing  interest.  It  vividly  narrates  an  episodal  story  of 
real  life,  steeped  in  the  richest  hues  of  romance.  To  the  fascinations 
characteristic  of  fiction,  felicitously  told,  it  superadds  the  charms  and 
gravity  of  truth.  It  embodies  the  thrilling  records  of  a drama  lately 
enacted  ; not  in  Spain  or  Italy,  or  any  of  the  other  classic  lands  of  Ca- 
tholicism, but  in  the  very  heart  of  England,  and  in  the  hospitable 
bosom  of  a Dissenting  minister’s  family.  Those  who  were  the  original 
spectators,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  victims  of  the  plot,  have,  with 
much  artistic  taste  and  skill,  chronicled  its  incidents  and  traced  its 
development.  The  names  of  the  highly-respectable  individuals  upon 
whom  the  unaccountable  imposture  was  practised,  though  slightly 
veiled  by  the  adoption  of  initials,  are  readily  recognisable,  and  are 
ample  vouchers  for  the  entire  truthfulness  of  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  tale  which  relates  to  the  residence  of  the  “ Female  Jesuit”  beneath 
their  roof. 

The  fact  that  there  actually  exists  an  order  of  Female  Jesuits  in 
connection  with  the  Romish  Church,  is  not  generally  known.  The 
idea  of  establishing  a community  of  women  was  abandoned  almost  as 
soon  as  entertained  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  from  the  embarrassing  difficul- 
ties he  encountered  in  their  government.  But  what  the  founder  thus 
failed  in  accomplishing,  has  been  more  recently  eflected  by  his  disci- 
ples. At  the  dawn  of  the  present  century,  the  law  forbidding  the 
employment  of  female  agency  was  repealed ; whereupon  a French 
lady  of  rank  and  opulence  at  once  promoted  the  organisation  of  a 
sisterhood  of  nuns,  called  “ The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,”  having 
aims  and  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  society  has  gradually  spread  itself  over  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  and  Ireland ; it  numbers  upwards  of  twenty  convents,  and 
includes  in  its  community  above  500  nuns,  novices,  and  lay  sisters. 
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There  are  also  about  1,200  pupils  from  the  higher  orders  of  society  iu 
connection  with  the  convent  schools,  exclusive  of  the  day-schools  for 
the  poor.  The  members  of  this  society  axe  allowed  to  have  no  abiding 
home,  but  are  moved  from  convent  to  convent,  and  from  country  to 
country,  at  the  will  of  their  superiors,  without  consultation  or  consent 
on  their  part,  and  sometimes  at  a few  minutes’  notice.  If  all  these 
members  are  endowed  with  the  same  marvellous  aptitudes  for  deceit 
and  dissimulation,  and  the  same  consummate  tact  and  cimning  in 
carrying  on  the  complicated  details  of  a mysterious  plot,  that  so  infa- 
mously distinguished  the  heroine  of  this  domestic  drama,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  an  agency  more  completely  adapted  to  secure  the  treacher- 
ous designs  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  no  satisfactory  clue  has  yet  been  discovered  that  would  positively 
identify  her  with  this  confederacy.  Whether  she  was  self-taught  and 
self-prompted  in  the  art  of  deception,”  says  the  author,  “ or  whether 
the  almost  supernatural  ability  she  displayed  was  acquired  in  the 
school  of  the  Jesuits,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to 
decide,  and  the  publication  of  this  volume  to  elicit.” 

The  structural  arrangement  of  the  book  is  admirable.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  strange  story  are  moulded  into  a sketch,  instinct  with  life, 
sparkling  with  vivacity,  and  kindling  with  growing  interest  as  it  ad- 
vances. No  novel  ever  excited  in  us  a more  feverish  excitement  and 
impatient  curiosity  than  we  experienced  in  threading  the  labyrinths 
of  human  cunning  and  guile  disclosed  in  this  volume.  We  cannot  ab- 
stain from  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  sweet,  benign  spirit  that 
is  imbreathed  into  the  body  of  the  entire  work.  Considering  the 
deep  injuries  so  recently  sustained,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to 
indulge  in,  at  least,  the  reprisals  of  reproachful  and  denunciatory 
language,  this  surely  is  no  ordinary  triumph.  Excepting  some  eluci- 
datory intimations  in  the  preface,  there  occurs,  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  book,  scarcely  a syllable  anticipatory  of  the  startling  cata- 
strophe. The  unworthy  character  of  the  fair  and  fascinating  hypocrite 
is  never  hinted  at.  The  soul  of  the  reader,  surrendering  itself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  accomplished  narrator  of  this  “ strange,  eventful  his- 
tory,” is  speedily  brought  under  the  spell  of  a pleasant  delusion  that 
lulls  all  suspicion.  It  feels  itself  at  once  knit  to  the  amiable  family 
that  harboured  this  finished  actress ; rejoices  in  the  unsparing  hospi- 
talities and  kindnesses  lavished  upon  the  orphaned  one  ; sympathises 
in  its  anxieties,  its  watchings,  and  its  sacrifices  ; kindles  with  the 
intense  excitements  felt  as  the  crisis  neared,  and  as  the  proofs  of  con- 
spiracy, one  by  one,  transpired ; and,  finally,  explodes  with  honest 
indignation  when  the  execrable  treachery  is  at  last  unmasked,  and  the 
profound  dissembler  is  confronted  with  the  dupes  of  her  elaborate 
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duplicity.  In  achieving  this  result,  the  writer  has  attained  one  of  the 
most  coveted  distinctions  of  authorship.  Having  offered  these  com- 
mendatory remarks,  so  well  deserved,  on  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  book,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a concise  analysis  of  its 
contents,  and  an  outline  of  its  marvellous  story. 

The  work  embraces  three  general  divisions,  each  of  which  is  broken 
up  into  numerous  subordinate  chapters.  The  first  section  describes 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  first  interview  of  Maria  (the  heroine) 

with  Mr.  L (an  Independent  minister,  residing  in  the  western 

suburbs  of  London),  her  escape  from  the  convent,  and  her  reception 
into  his  family.  The  second  part  consists  of  an  autobiography  of  the 
Female  J esuit,  containing  the  experiences  of  seventeen  years  of  con- 
ventual life,  in  connection  with  the  “ Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus.” 
This  is  the  only  apocryphal  portion  of  the  volume  : as  they  were 

written  by  the  heroine  herself  during  her  abode  with  the  L 

family,  and  as  the  statements  embodied  therein  constitute  the  sub- 
stratum of  her  plot,  no  guarantee  can  be  given  of  their  authenticity 
or  correctness.  It  is  probably  an  amalgam  of  truth  and  fiction ; 
since,  from  the  familiar  and  vivid  acquaintance  she  displays  with  the 
routine,  discipline,  and  scenes  of  cloistered  life,  it  is  highly  credible 
that  she  had  passed  many  years  in  conventual  seclusion  and  the  train- 
ing of  a novitiate.  Part  three,  “ The  Sequel,”  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  book,  and  the  pith  of  the  plot.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
leading  particulars,  which  may  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  exciting, 
though  not  of  satisfying,  curiosity. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  18th,  1849,  the  Rev.  S.  L , 

exhausted  by  indisposition,  and  the  fatigues  of  a day  spent  in  the 
visitation  of  his  flock,  repaired  earlier  than  usual  to  the  vestry  of  his 
chapel,  and  requested  the  pew-opener  to  send  him  tea  there.  Soon 
after  six,  there  was  introduced  to  him  a young  lady  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme agitation.  She  had  been  searching  for  his  residence,  or  his 
chapel,  for  several  hours  j and,  although  success  had  at  length  re- 
warded her  perseverance,  she  was  ill  at  ease.  She  glanced  round 
affiightedly,  as  though  the  walls  had  eyes  and  ears ; but  his  calm  and 
gentle  manner  soon  tranquillised  and  inspired  her  with  confidence. 
According  to  her  own  statements,  she  was  an  unwilling  inmate  of  the 

convent  at  I . She  had  been,  by  a gradual  process,  convinced  of 

the  deadly  errors  of  Romanism,  and  longed  for  the  liberty  and  light  of 
the  blessed  Gospel.  She  had  never  seen  a Bible,  and  was  tliirsting 
for  unrestrained  access  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  Tlie  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  had  horrified  her,  as  a species  of  cannibalism, 
the  creature  manufacturing  and  eating  its  Creator ; the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  had  impressed  her  as  being  idolatrous ; the  revolting 
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interrogatories  of  the  confessional  had  outraged  her  modesty  ; while  the 
refusal  of  her  confessors  to  permit  her  to  consult  the  Scriptures,  had 
awakened  her  suspicions.  She  wanted  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and 
judge  for  herself  where  the  truth  lay.  She  had  been  educated,  and 
was  destined  for  a nun,  a profession  to  which  she  looked  forward  with 
dread  and  abhorrence,  but  from  which  she  saw  no  way  of  escape.  It 
had  already  been  postponed,  from  time  to  time,  on  various  pretexts, 
and  it  was  become  impossible  to  evade  it  any  longer.  She  had  been 
induced  to  become  a postulant  in  deference  to  the  dying  wishes  of  a 
beloved  mother.  All  her  nearest  kindred  were  dead,  so  that  she  had 
no  one  whose  protection  she  could  invoke.  Her  only  surviving  rela- 
tions were  an  uncle  and  an  aunt.  The  former  was  a Jesuit  priest,  of 
high  repute  in  the  order,  and  was  impatient  for  her  to  take  the  veil ; 
while  the  aunt  was  already  identified,  as  Superioress,  with  one  of  the 
convents  of  the  order,  to  whose  objects  she  had  consecrated  her  large 
wealth.  Such  was  the  sorrowful  burthen  of  her  touching  appeal. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  interview,  she  called,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, at  the  private  dwelling  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L , when, 

after  more  lengthened  intercourse  and  inquiries,  an  asylum  was 
generously  offered  her  in  their  house.  Not  wishing  to  abscond  clan- 
destinely, she  refused  to  remain  on  that  occasion.  She  resolved  to 
return  to  the  convent,  and,  having  calmly  pondered  on  the  most  suit- 
able time  and  means  for  effecting  her  escape,  promised  to  communi- 
cate the  result  by  letter.  She  was  accompanied  to  the  convent- gate 

by  Elizabeth,  one  of  Mrs.  L ’s  sisters.  Suspicions  having  been 

excited  by  her  unaccountable  absence,  and  by  the  strange  lady  who 
had  been  observed  parting  from  her  at  the  door,  the  convent  was 
thrown  into  an  extraordinary  commotion  on  her  account.  Investiga- 
tions were  instituted,  and  conferences  were  held  among  the  more  dis- 
tinguished mothers.  To  avert  all  danger,  it  was  secretly  planned  that 
Marie  should  be  immediately  packed  off  to  France,  there  to  assume 
the  irrevocable  veil.  Fortunately,  she  overheard  sufficient  of  a con- 
versation to  premonish  her  of  the  impending  doom,  and  put  her  on 
her  guard.  Only  one  day  remained  for  effecting  her  deliverance  ; if 
that  were  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  her  immolation  was  inevitable. 
She  was  sent  out  to  execute  a commission  on  the  following  and  final 
day,  under  strict  surveillance.  Her  dexterity,  however,  enabled  her 
so  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  spy-attendant  that  she  wrote  and 

posted  a letter  to  her  new-found  ftiends,  requesting  that  Miss  T 

might  be  sent  for  her  at  six  o’clock.  The  note  was  not  received  until 
half-past  six,  when  it  threw  the  family  into  an  agony  of  excitement, 
fearing  that  by  the  time  the  intervening  journey  was  accomplished, 
the  propitious  hour  would  have  passed  away.  The  heroic  sister 
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instantly  started,  and,  on  reaching  the  rendezvous,  Marie  sprang  out 
from  the  convent-gate,  within  whose  shadows  she  had  so  long  been 
tremblingly  awaiting  her  arrival. 

Immediately  on  Marie’s  domestication  with  her  new  Protestant 
friends,  her  first  care  was  to  write  to  the  reverend  mother,  explaining 
the  cause  of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  Shortly  after  she  wrote  to 
her  uncle,  vindicating  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  expressing  her  deep 
regret  at  the  anguish  inflicted  upon  him  by  what  he  would  regard  as 
her  horrible  apostacy.  This  letter  was  directed  to  “ The  Yery  Rev. 
Herbert  Constable  Clifibrd,  G.Y.A.,  Manott6,  near  Amiens.”  For  a 
long  period  her  mind  was  harassed  by  a haunting  dread ; every  ring 
at  the  bell  startled  her ; and  the  apparition  of  any  lady  in  black  at 
the  gate  used  to  throw  her  into  the  most  violent  agitation.  Unwil- 
ling to  continue  burthensome  to  her  generous  succourers,  she  expressed 
a desire  to  meet  with  a situation  as  speedily  as  possible  j and  it  was 
not  long  before  an  eligible  opening  unexpectedly  presented  itself  in  a 
kind  and  Christian  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  had  heard  her  story, 
and,  feeling  it  a sacred  privilege  to  aid  the  enfranchised  nun,  engaged 
her  as  governess  to  their  children.  The  greater  portion  of  nine 
months  was  spent  in  this  occupation,  during  which  she  suffered  much 
from  ill  health,  which  ultimately  compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  situ- 
ation, and  return  invalided  to  her  adopted  home. 

About  this  time  a long  letter,  black  bordered,  arrived  fix>m  her 
uncle  ; it  was  written  in  French,  and  announced  her  aunt’s  death. 
He  deprecated  the  publication  of  her  history, — ^upon  the  writing  of 
which  she  had  for  some  time  bestowed  her  leisure, — for  a period  of 
twelve  months ; and  promised  to  reward  her  acquiescence  by  settling 
upon  her  a fortune  of  .£2,000,  of  which  he  had  been  constituted  trus- 
tee. Its  references  to  her  apostacy,  though  betraying  the  anger  of 
the  priest,  were  softened  by  the  unquenched  affection  he  yet  cherished 
towards  her  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family.  Thus  commenced  a 
correspondence  of  a most  extraordinary  character,  most  ably  sustained, 
and  extending  over  a period  of  eight  or  nine  months.  The  uncle, 
speedily  dismissing  from  his  epistles  all  topics  of  a controversial  nature, 
interested  himself  in  the  improvement  of  her  character,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  her  faults,  with  which  he  manifested  a most  intimate 
acquaintance. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  engrossing  topics  of  his  later  com- 
munications refers  to  a circumstance  which  first  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  her  veracity  and  the  mystery  which  hung  about  her  to  the  last. 

While  residing  in  the  family  of  Mr.  S > she  had  collected  two 

several  sums  of  money  for  benevolent  objects  : .£10  towards  a new 
ehurch,  and  for  the  Bible  Society.  The  payment  of  these  contri- 
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butions  continued  to  be  jxistponed  from  time  to  time,  on  one  trumpery 
pretext  or  another  ; and,  though  an  explanation  was  often  pressed  for, 
it  was  invariably  withheld,  and  promised  on  a future  occasion ; but, 
when  the  period  fixed  for  the  disclosure  arrived,  she  was  always  taken 
dangerously  ill ; she  would  rupture  a blood-vessel,  fall  into  convul- 
sions, or  become  delirious,  so  as  to  adjourn  the  settlement  of  the 
dreaded  business.  Many  clouded  hours  were  caused  by  this  inexplicable 
concealment;  in  fact,  it  became  a leading  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  After  her  return  to  Mr.  L ^*s,  a fixe  broke  out,  late 

one  evening,  the  origin  of  which  was  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  which 
the  thoughtful  reader  will  feel  but  little  scruple  in  ascribing  to  Marie. 
On  a subsequent  occasion,  when  apparently  ill  in  bed,  on  being  urged 

to  produce  the  money,  she  told  Mrs.  L it  was  at  the  bottom  of  her 

box,  and  directed  her  to  take  it.  On  opening  the  box,  a scene  of 
unexampled  confusion  presented  itself.  On  diving  to  the  bottom,  the 
accompanying  tickets  were  found,  but  the  notes  were  consumed.  The 
scattered  lucifers  and  the  nurse,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  box  a few 
days  before,  were  made  the  scapegoats  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  offence ; 
the  latter,  however,  indignantly  resenting  the  accusation. 

During  the  entire  month  of  March,  1850,  Marie  was  subject  to 
incessant  and  protracted  attacks  of  hsemorrhage  fix)m  the  lungs,  and 
which  usually  took  place  at  midnight,  when  she  would  violently  ring 
the  alarm-bell,  break  the  slumbers  of  the  entire  household,  and  bring 
them  to  her  bedside.  Often,  at  least  a quart  of  blood  would  be  found 
to  have  been  discharged  into  the  basin.  After  this  frightfiil  loss  had 
been  sustained  for  several  weeks,  a consultation  of  physicians  was 
resolved  on,  much  against  her  wishes,  which  resulted  in  a declaration 
that  they  perceived  no  grounds  for  serious  apprehension.  After  this 
visit,  all  unfavourable  symptoms  vanished,  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  complete  convalescence. 

Upon  her  partial  restoration  the  correspondence  with  the  uncle 
multiplied.  Again  and  again  he  made  arrangements  for  his  projected 
visit  to  his  niece,  when  her  property  was  to  be  settled  upon  her,  Mr. 

L having  been  requested  to  become  one  of  her  guardians  and 

executors.  Boxes,  containing  money,  jewellery,  and  other  valuables, 
belonging  to  her  deceased  mother,  were  promised  to  be  forwarded  ; 
but  some  fatality  was  ever  occurring  to  prevent  their  transmission. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  L j by  these  infamous  lures,  was  tempted  to  expend 

considerable  sums  upon  his  protegee,  on  the  deluding  promise  of  speedy 
reimbursement.  The  excitement  occasioned  throughout  the  whole 
family  by  this  suspense  and  solicitude,  these  alternating  expectations 
and  disappointments,  was  intense,  and  began  to  distract  the  mind  of 
the  pastor  amid  his  multifarious  and  responsible  duties.  Several 
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trifling  circumstances  at  length  excited  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Marie, 
unconsciously,  was  subjected  to  a most  vigilant  surveillance,  the 
farce  at  the  same  time  being,  though  with  difficulty  and  deep  repug- 
nance, carefully  kept  up  ; the  game  gradually  deepened  in  complica- 
tion and  intensity ; her  moves  became  more  rapid  and  ruinous  ; light 
daily  broke  in  upon  the  dismal  and  dubious  obscurity  of  the  past ; 
one  startling  discoveiy  after  another  was  made,  until  at  length  suffi- 
cient evidence  was  collected  to  warrant  her  arraignment  and  con- 
demnation as  an  arrant  impostor.  It  then  transpired,  by  her  own 
confession,  that  the  voluminous  correspondence  had  been  fabricated  by 
herself,  several  copyists  and  translators,  also  her  dupes,  having  been 
employed  to  transcribe  and  transmit  the  foreign  letters ; while  the 
money  collected  for  the  church  had  been  fraudulently  appropriated  to 
their  remuneration.  Her  sufferings  and  bleedings  were  shammed, 
the  copious  discharges  from  her  lungs  having  been  first  imbibed  from 
a bottle  supplied  with  bullock’s  blood,  or  from  dead  leeches  concealed 
in  her  mouth.  Her  uncle  was  found  to  have  no  substantial  existence, 
while  her  splendid  fortune  suddenly  exhaled  like  the  early  dew,  leav- 
ing her  a convicted  and  beggared  dependant.  Sufficient  money  was 
furnished  to  pay  her  passage  to  Ghent,  where  she  affirmed  she  had 
friends.  Since  then,  however,  she  has  been  seen  in  London,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  stiU.  residing  in  a Protestant  family  at  the  West-end. 
For  further  exciting  details  respecting  this  extraordinary  demmtl&memJty 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  instructive 
works  of  the  present  times.  The  epistolary  forgeries  are  triumphs  of 
genius,  mournfully  prostituted.  The  management  of  all  the  perplex- 
ing details  of  such  a concatenation  of  plots  and  perfidiess,  displays  a 
mental  energy  and  a delicacy  of  tact,  almost  praetematural ; whilst  the 
character  of  the  heroine,  in  its  ever-varying  aspects,  some  so  soft  and 
angel-like,  others  so  dark  and  terrible,  is  a study  for  the  psychologist 
and  the  Christian  philosopher.  Different  views  and  conjectures  will 
be  hazarded  respecting  her  motives,  and  the  influences  under  which 
she  acted ; as  to  whether  the  plot  was  self-comprehended,  or  whether 
she  was  acting  as  the  keenly-intelligent  tool  and  emissary  of  the 
Jesuits.  We  have  pondered  the  matter  again  and  again,  but  no  clear 
guiding  star  has  appeared ; all  our  guesses  and  speculations  have 
failed  to  unriddle  the  seemingly  insoluble  enigma.  We  anxiously 
await  additional  light. 
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When  we  heard  it  stated  that  Mr.  Badey  intended  to  publish  a poem 
with  this  title,  some  time  before  it  appeared,  our  expectations  were 
raised.  We  had  read  the  author’s  “ Eestus  ” two  or  three  times,  and 
the  first  time,  we  must  confess,  with  most  thrilling  interest,  though  it 
will  not  so  well  bear  a second  perusal, — a test  which  works  of  the 
highest  genius  court.  It  must  be  admitted  that  its  reaches  of  thought 
are  great ; its  flashes,  of  almost  supernatural  brightness ; its  imagery, 
happy  and  appropriate ; yet  the  design  and  tendency  are  not  happy. 
It  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  the  Ministry  and  Reward  of 
Evil.  In  our  severer  moments,  we  have  styled  it  the  Doctrine  of 
Devils,  teaching,  as  it  does,  universal  salvation,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  Arch-Fiend  himself.  Its  scenes  are  mainly  on  earth,  and  it  pos- 
sesses more  of  human  interest  than  usually  belongs  to  such  abstract 
speculations  as  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  law  of  existence.  With 
some  very  forcible  analogies  between  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds 
(an  ample  field  for  an  ideal  and  truthful  nature),  there  are  the  wildest 
extravagances, — morbid,  spectral,  and  unnatural  imaginings;  and 
often  a complete  jargon  of  unintelligible  matter.  But,  we  repeat,  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  many  profound  spiritual  truths, 
well  illustrated.  Mr.  George  GilfiRan  has  aptly  described  him  as  a 
lunatic  archangel.  We  know  no  writer  more  open,  and  justly,  to 
severe  criticism  ; for  he  is  great  only  in  parts,  and  at  times.  He  has 
little  of  that  perfectness,  roundness,  and  full  development,  which  are 
characteristic  of  true  genius.  He  is  not  surrounded  with  sunshine 
and  flowers,  strength  and  majesty ; but  he  glares  in  the  night 
of  nature  with  an  intensity  which  gives  him  the  most  vivid  concep- 
tions of  what  he  has  seen. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  review  “ Festus,”  but  the  “ Angel 
World,”  a more  recent  production  of  the  same  pen ; and  we 
have  noticed  the  author’s  former  work  merely  because  it  suggests 
some  reflections  on  the  present.  This,  we  assert,  does  deserve 
severity,  not  only  on  account  of  its  teachings,  but  on  account  of  its 
style.  We  pronounce  it  utterly  unworthy  of  the  author’s  fame.  Though 
not  so  extravagant  as  “ Festus,”  yet  it  leads  to  the  dread  inference, 
that,  unless  the  author  is  frenzied,  he  is  weak  and  puerile. 

Short  and  unpretending  as  the  work  appears,  it  is  one  of  high  ambi- 
tion and  pretension,  and  a bold  plunge  for  fame.  The  subject  calls 
forth  the  highest  efibrts  of  the  imagination,  treating  of  a life  of  which 
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we  liave  so  little  knowledge  or  example,  and  where  an  attempt  at  imi- 
tation would  be  obvious.  Worthily  to  treat  of  the  life  of  angels,  a man 
must  have  no  little  of  the  angelic  nature  ; or  there  is  great  danger  of 
bringing  the  .domestic  manners  of  the  angels,  or  else  himself,  into  con- 
tempt. The  hazard  of  attempting  such  a theme  is  obvious,  especially 
after  Milton  had  already  sung  what  appears  to  be  the  burden  of  this 
song.  To  measure  strength  with  him,  must  argue  either  much  valour 
or  much  temerity.  We  allow  that  there  is  here  no  imitation ; 
nothing  Miltonic.  The  author  is  quite  original  in  his  style.  He  pre- 
sents the  angelic  life  in  quite  a new  dress  ; more  juvenile,  more 
genial,  more  polished ; more  fashionable,  drawing-room,  sentimental, 
rose-water  like.  Has  he  equalled,  or  excelled,  Milton  1 If  so,  he 
must  be  amongst  the  crowned  heads  for  ever.  If  not,  he  has  here 
added  nothing  to  our  literature,  but  only  impaired  the  brilliance  of 
what  we  had.  His  angels  talk  and  act  wondrously  Uke  men  and  women 
in  the  fashionable  circles,  and  not  like  the  most  sensible  of  our  race 
either.  The  nearest  approach  we  know  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  idea  of  angelic 
nature, — and  we  say  it  seriously, — ^is  in  the  work  of  a scoffer  against 
things  sacred ; we  mean  Lord  Byron,  in  his  “ Vision  of  Judgment.” 
As  instance  these  lines  : — 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bowed  down  before 
That  arch  angelic  Hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 
The  aspect  of  a Gk)d  ; but  this  ne’er  nurst 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 
No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker’s  service,”  &c. 

One  passage  in  Byron’s  poem  certainly  redeems  it.  It  is  the  most 
truthful  and  serious  in  it,  and  far  surpasses  any  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  con- 
ceptions : — 

But,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  that  bright  host, 

A spirit  of  a different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  about  some  coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  fi*equent  wrecks  is  paved. 

His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- tossed  ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face. 

And  where  he  gazed  a gloom  pervaded  space.” 

“Blackwood”  said,  in  1822,  “Milton  alone  has  ever  founded  a 
fiction  on  the  basis  of  Revelation,  without  degrading  his  subject.  He 
alone  has  succeeded  in  carrying  his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world. 
No  other  attempt  of  the  kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read 
without  a constant  feeling  of  something  like  burlesque,  and  a wish 
that  the  Tartarus  and  Elysium  of  the  idolatrous  Greeks  should  still  be 
the  Heaven  and  Hell  of  poetry.  A smile  at  the  puerilities,  and  a laugh 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  indulged  by  the  reader, 
without  an  apprehension  that  he  was  guilty  of  profanity  in  giving  it.” 
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But  Bailey  has  adventured  still  further,  and  laid  himself  more  open  to 
censure ; for  his  fe.ble  is  a pure  one.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  has  no 
foundation  in  Revelation,  but  is  a simple  allegory.  He  is  much  ex- 
posed, it  is  feared,  to  Byron’s  censure  : — 

“ all  men  know 

The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There’s  scarce  a scribbler  has  not  one  to  show,  f 

From  the  fiends’  leader  to  the  angels’  prince.” 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  his  departure  from  the  well  of  English 
undefiled,”  and  to  censure  “ the  coinage  of  strange  phrases  in  his 
brain,”  that  we  think  the  work  of  Mr.  Bailey  is  to  be  noticed  j 
for,  if  a man  will  write  becomingly  and  consistently  of  angels,  the 
world  would  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  their  acquaintance.  With 
these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  poem. 

It  opens  with  a description  of  the  “ divinest  epoch  of  the  world,” 
wherein  the  history,  or  rather  fable,  has  its  existence.  There  was,  at 
this  time  at  least,  if  not  before  or  since — 

a smile 

EnTfind1ir>g  on  the  countenances  of  the  suns.” 

The  first  scene  is  in  a “ pure  and  happy  star,”  which  must  be  a ^ 

different  kind  of  star  from  those  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  In 
this  peculiar  star,  sitting  at  table,  were  " God’s  selectest  angels.” 

These  choice  spirits  were  employed  in  drinking  and  passing  round  the 
heavenly  wine,  the  colour  of  which  was,  it  seems,  blue  ! 

The  bright  blue  wine,  as  though  expressed  from  heaven. 

Glittering  with  life,  went,  moon-hke,  roimd  and  roimd. 

Times  sacredly  repeated,  ’mong  the  gods.” 

It  appears  that,  though  the  angels  were  collected  together  in  one  star, 
probably  at  a party,  as  the  chosen  guests  of  one  of  the  angels,  yet 
“ each  had  earned  his  star,”  and,  therefore,  owned  one.  Whilst  thus 
engaged, — 

“ surprised  in  holy  ease, 

A young  and  shining  angel ” ^ 

appears  amongst  them,  covered  with  dust,  and  standing  silent.  The 
angels  rose  from  their  seats,  and, — 

Bowed  the  head,  and  stretched  the  hand,  ere  yet 
One  welcoming  word  were  uttered.  ” 

They  place  before  the  guest  rather  a hard  kind  of  bread,  made  of 
“ golden  wheat,”  and  the  blue  “ wine  of  life.”  The  “ cherub  chiefest 
of  them  all  ” then  speaks  to  the  bright  stranger,  and  inquires  from 
what  orb  of  “ starry  nature  ” he  has  come,  and  assures  him  that  they 
are  ready  to  do  what  they  can  for  him  ; for  which  assurance  the  angel 
thanks  and  blesses  them.  What  follows,  we  despair  to  convey  any 
notion  of  in  ordinary  language  ; it  belongs  to  the  transcendental,  and 
so  the  author  must  speak  for  himself : — 
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^ As  he  ceased 

The  air  became  all  incense,  and  the  skies, 

As  though  endowed  with  native  sun-life,  showered 
Around  on  all  their  irridescent  smiles.” 

The  cherub  host,  disclaiming  all  merit,  inquires  again, — ^ 

“ While  yet  the  day  doth  solemnise  the  skies,” — 

(a  redeeming  line,  quite  of  the  Elizabethan  era)  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  which  he  had  neglected  before  to  telL  He  rises  again,  “ im- 
mortal as  the  mom  ” (which,  by  the  by,  we  always  understood  to  die 
daily  in  all  latitudes,  after  a brief  existence),  and  speaks  with  a hrighJL 
utterance  though  soft,  like — 

The  voice  of  very  silence  musing.  ” 

A very  poetical  idea.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  rejection  of 
God’s  rule  by  a rebellious  orb,  and  his  own  exile  therefrom;  after 
which,  he  might  have  wandered 

Through  the  blank  of  lifeless  night,” 

(an  original  description  of  Chaos,)  had  he  not 

Caught  afar  the  friendly  glance  of  their  extreme  and  felicitous  star.” 
Further,  he  recounts  the  rebel’s  deeds,  to  inspire  gratitude  in  them, 

^ and  to  further  bless  God, — - 

‘‘  Who  hath  put  it  in  your  hearts  to  share 
These  bounties  with  the  stranger  ye  enjoy.” 

This  rebel  orb,  it  appears,  was  ruled  by  his  sire,  an  cmgd  named 
Abiel, — ^his  own  name  is  Beniel, — known  on  high  as  “ his  sole  son,”  but 
whether  the  sole  son  of  Abiel,  or  of  God^  does  not  clearly  appear ; the 
inference  is — of  God,  though  followed  by  an  immediate  declaration 
I that  they  are  all  sons  of  God.  This  angeVs  son,  it  seems,  had  framed 

this  world,  and  had  with  life  endowed  ” it  ; and  there 
Peace,  piety,  and  innocence,  and  joy. 

Made  up  the  square  of  being.” 

A being  four-square  ! 

**  Worship  was 

1 The  very  air  they  lived  in  ; righteousness 

The  ground  they  trode  and  builded  on.” 

To  tread  on  righteousness,  after  all,  was  hardly  becoming.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a land  of  “ incessant  sun  ; ” and  yet  there  was,  strangely 
enough,  a permanent  rainbow,  though  the  skies  were  by  “ ne’er  a 
cloud  defoT'medr  Here,  we  know,  clouds  are  a great  beauty  in  the 
landscape.  This  rainbow’s  colour  was  “ sterner  than  amber ! ” A 
stem  rainbow  would  be  a curiosity  certainly. 

In  this  favoured  spot  there  dwelt  two  angel  sisters,  “ the  daughters 
of  the  Lord  of  gods  and  men and,  of  course,  they  were  heiresses,  no  less 
than  “star-dowered,  light-portioned the  one  sister  “proud”  and  lofty — 

“ like  a night 

Of  stars,  wherein  the  mempiy  of  the  day 
Seems  trembling  through  the  meditative  air,” — 
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possessed  by  one  thought,  “ that  thought  a mystery  the  other  was 
so  happy  and  cheerful,  that 

**  Her  sigh  seemed  happier  than  her  sister’s  smile.” 


Of  these  sisters,  the  elder  was  the  stranger’s  betrothed,  by  his  sire, 
and  she  was  the  most  beloved  by  God  ; though  her  younger  sister  was 
to  enjoy  the  “ fair  domain”  before  the  elder  entered  on  it.  The 
younger,  it  seems,  had  reigned  for 

**  Many  a moonlike  age  over  her  select  dominion,” 


when  preparations  immediately  began  for  the  wedding  of  the  eldest 
and  the  illustrious  stranger. 

Though  this  was  a land  of  perpetual  sim,  it  appears  that  the  stars 
were  visible,  and  one  of  sword-like  shape  appeared  about  this  time  for 
two  nights  ; and  when  the  third 

Morrow  mom  waked  out  of  darkness  into  daily  light,” 

(so  that,  it  seems,  they  had  day  and  night  too,)  bands  of  angels  ap- 
peared on  the  orb. 

Exceeding  far  the  holy  beauty  of  the  original  tribes.” 


With  them  the  angels  (whose  love  had  been  before  altogether  for 
God)  fall  in  love.  The  new  comers  declare  themselves 

Youngest  offepring  of  the  heavens,  children  of  bliss  and  knowledge.” 

That  they  were  spirits  of freedom,  and  their  suit 
And  servage  voluntary, — whence  alone 
Budded  what  little  merit  they  possessed  ; 

As  otherwise  their  gracious  Lord,  they  said. 

Were  mocked  with  forced  compliance.” 

So  far,  as  it  appears  to  us,  good ; but  our  author, — ^who  seems  to  be  a 
fatalist,  and  to  regard  free-will,  or  rather  its  assertion,  to  be  the  cause 
of  sin,  and  fatalism  the  sum  and  substance  of  virtue, — thinks  other- 
wise. This  doctrine  of  free-will  they  profess  to  have  come  to  preach, 
and  against  which  the  angelic  visitant  indulges  in  a tirade  which 
it  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Luther  and  Calvin  to  hear  : — 

“ free-will  the  synonyme 

Of  selfish  nature,  as  opposed  to  God. 

Blown  up  with  self- conceived  deserts,  and  proud 
To  prove  its  own  an  independent  power  ; 

Held,  in  duality,  with  Him  on  high. 

Vain,  foolish,  impious  thought,  for  aye  begone  ; 

With  all  things  false  and  foul  for  ever  cease  ! ” 


For  anything  that  the  allegory  proves,  it  were  quite  as  easy  to  say, — 
With  all  things  good  and  fair  for  ever  stay  ! ” 

Then  follows,  confided  to  the  stranger,  a secret  secession.  He 
thrones  himself  in  Judgment-hall,  “ uttering  decrees  ” with  singularly 
little  effect,  considering  that  they  were  “ predestined  as  of  yore.” 
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“ The  disaffection  spread.”  The  new  comers  gain  access  to  the  im- 
perial bride,  and  then  to  her  “ nurse  divine,  immortal  wisdom,”  since 
her  birth,  “ in  the  arcanest  heaven.” 

**  The  wily  wanderers  whispered  her  away,” 

and  then  gained  the  bride.  Not  so  the  younger  : she  remains  firm, 
and  still  teaches  our  author’s,  or  rather  the  angels’,  theology  ; namely, 
a Grod 


Whose  action  is  all  freedom  ; whose  repose. 

Necessity  ; whose  only  word  is  Fate. 

* ♦ * 

To  harmonise  creation,  and  reduce 
The  pure  perennial  war  of  good  and  ill. 

Into  the  musical  peace  which  rules  in  heaven  ; 

Peace,  victress  of  all  war.” 

Though  musical  pieces  are  common  enough,  yet  we  never  before  heard 
of  a musical  peace  ; and  it  is  curious,  also,  to  see  her  transformed  into  a 
victorious  warrior.  She  further  teaches  a doctrine  which  must  be 
very  palatable  to  his  Satanic  Majesty,  if,  indeed,  he  has  any  pleasure 
in  producing  good  : — 

The  secret  harmony  of  good  and  ill. 

Which  being  with  existence  reconciles 
In  the  mid  axis  of  necessity. 

Prevails  and  hallows  finally  the  whole.” 

It  certainly  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  reconcile  being  with  exist- 
ence, without  recourse  to  an  axis  for  the  purpose  ; though  not  so  easy 
to  make  essential  evil  essential  good. 

There  then  follows  a most  unintelligible  rhapsody,  in  which  the 
sun  is  made  to  “ wade  through  the  golden  waters  of  the  world  up  to 
the  top  point  of  the  tower  of  time  ;”  man’s  clay  tempered  with  “ the 
anti-natal  wave  of  Paradise “ souls  perfused  with  earth-pent  va- 
pours and  the  reek  of  time,  sitting  preaching  perdition  “ restful 
stars,”  <fcc.,  (fee.  The  “ elder  excellence  rules  with  a random  hand  the 
all  hut  full  totality  allotted  her,”  and  grants  all  their  desires,  until  it 
becomes  treason  to  dispute  her  word.  At  last  Wisdom  departs,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  mocks  the  younger  with  the  word  “ farew^  ! ” 
which  the  angel  says  was  impossible.  She  still  lingers,  and  at  last, 
singular  to  relate, 

'*Upon  her  own  bright  wings  she  took  to  heaven.” 


The  conspirators  welcome  her  departure  with  triumph,  and  hail  the 
elder  sister  queen  and  empress,  an  honour  she,  with  " pride-blinded 
soul,”  accepts.  The  angels’  court  is  forsaken  then  of  all  suitors,  ex- 
cept those  who  came 


With  false  fictitious  cause  to  scoff  and  jeer.” 
u 
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A decree  of  banishment  is  issued  by  his  betrothed  against  him.  He 
essays  to  speak,  but  is  manacled  ; and,  seeing  his  mistress,  and 
The  wretched  end  of  all  such  mortal  sin,” 

at  last  gets  out  a few  words,  in  which  he  declares  his  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  her,  and  predicts  a change.  She  answers  with  a trembling 
smile,  and  he  departs. 

The  elder  sister,  not  wishing,  or  daring,  to  put  the  younger  to 
death,  confines  her  to  a cloister,  excepting  that  she  is  permitted  to 
tend  her  charities,  like  a nun,  in  homely  guise.  The  angel  obtains 
stolen  interviews  with  her,  and  she  is  mocked  as  his  bride-expectant 
and  his  spouse.  Luxury  and  revelry  now  prevail  in  the  court  of  the 
elder  sister,  whilst  the  younger  sits  at  her  gate,  crowned  with  ashes  j 
and  she  is  daily  led  in,  clothed  with  sackcloth,  to  make  obeisance  to 
her  sister.  A few  remain  faithful,  who  comfort  the  “ angel  child.” 
The  stranger  then  relates  how  he  and  she  met  in  the  wilderness,  and 
prayed  together  for  a change.  Some  maliciously  charge  her  with  at- 
tempting to  supplant  her  sister  in  the  strangers  affections.  We  are 
here  informed  that  the  elder  sister  is  only  undergoing 

“ Th.e  'purifying  suffering  of  sin” 

After  which,  occasion  is  taken  to  give  utterance  to  a wondeifiil  truth  ; 
namely,  that  there  are  secrets  known  only  to  Him  who  laid  their 
foundations  ; which  foundations,  or  secrets  (it  does  not  clearly  appear 
which), 

“ trembling  stand 

Upon  the  coimtless  columns  of  the  air.” 

The  elder  sister,  hearing  and  believing  the  imputations  of  treachery 
against  the  younger,  is  very  wroth  with  her.  She  sits  daily  “ minis- 
tering blind  justice,”  and  admiring  and  praising  her  jewels.  On  one 
of  the  younger  sister’s  days  of  humble  suit,  the  elder  sister  asks  her  if 
she  designs  to  supplant,  which  the  interrogated  denies.  Then  follows  a 
colloquy  between  the  two  about  worship,  which  ends  in  the  imperious 
queen  swea/ring  to  abjure  (we  always  understood  an  abjuration  to  be 
itself  an  oath),  by  her  crown,  the  exiled  prince,  and  commissioning  her 
sister  to  inform  him.  The  speech  is  applauded,  when  suddenly  all  the 
jewels  fall  from  her  crown,  “ to  enrich  the  dust.”  She  is  dismayed, 
and  her  court  slink  away.  Her  sister  remains  sitting  at  her  feet, 
and  takes  occasion  to  remind  her  of  a friend  and  lover  worth  more 
than  all  the  jewels,  and  for  asking  hers.  Her  answer  is,  “ No  more  ; I 
have  cast  my  lot ;”  and  she  disappears. 

Then  a dreadful  sin  is  ushered  in  by  signs,  one  of  which  is,  that  the 
lies  of  the  rebels  form  rings  of  darkness  round  their  heads,  by  means 
of  which  they  come  into  collision  with  each  other ; yet,  stranger  still. 
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they  grow  lovelier,  and  the  object  of  their  worship  is  described  in  the 
following  mysterious  lines  : — 

The  esoteric  truths  which  nature  veiled. 

Of  the  one  triplicative  essence  ; there 
All  Cosmogenic  and  Theurgic  lore. 

Without  consideration,  open  free 
To  the  enraptured  eye.” 

Which  we  would  defy  any  one,  besides  the  author,  to  imitate  or  ex- 
plain. “ None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.”  These  “ enchanting 
mysteries”  are  conducted  with  smiles,  although  the  omens  increase 
and  the  darkness  of  the  atmosphere  thickens.  A faithful  sage,  of 
dominant  lineage,  has  “ one  moment’s  fragile  converse  ” with  the 
chief,  when  reclining,  half  dissolved  with  sleep,  on  fragrant  flowers. 
He  bids  him  arise,  in  reply  to  which  the  chief  utters  a plain  and  great 
truth  : — 

Those  live  who  how  to  spend  their  life  know  best 
and  a declaration  that  their  “ rest  is  contemplation.”  He  bids  the 
sage  return  in  the  evening,  and  he  will  show  him  what  they  worship. 
What  further  passed  between  them,  is  not  divulged.  The  sage  re- 
turns accordingly,  and  finds  the  chief  slumbering.  The  sage  is  spell- 
bound, and  becomes  an  apostate  ; at  the  relation  of  which,  the  select 
angels  all  weep  for  the  first  time.  In  saddest  tone  the  heavenly 
stranger  resumes  his  narrative,  and  relates  that  the  rebels  assembled 
in  the  outskirts  of  a wood,  with  song  and  dancing,  the  former  of  which 
is  thus  described  : — 

Foiih  flashed  the  song, 

Upwards,  like  earth-born  lightning.” 

Another  curious  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  those  regions,  and,  of  course, 
not  to  be  measured  by  our  notions  of  what  is  natural,  we  never  having 
been  in  such  celestial  empires. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revelry,  a monstrous  dragon  rushes  out  of  a 
cave,  and  proceeds  to  the  sea  to  drink  : — 

With  stormy  joy 
Gnashing  his  steely  teeth.” 

The  aborigines  are  all  struck  with  dismay  ; and  one  of  the  latest 
converts  asks  the  rebels  if  that  is  their  God.  They  answer,  “ It  is.” 
He  then  asks  if  they  are  bound  to  serve  him.  They  answer,  “ Yes  ! ” 
with  a command  to  bow  the  knee,  at  which  the  monster  vouchsafes 
“ a hot  and  lurid  smile.”  The  aborigines  all  prepare  to  go;  but  not 
so  ; the  chief  calls  for  the  monster  s victim.  They  seize  the  recanting 
youth,  and  throw  him  at  the  monsters  feet ; but  he  disdains  him,  and 
demands  the  royal  bride.  The  majority  are  seized  with  consterna- 
tion, whilst 
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most  base  resolve 

Filled  up,  like  molten  lead,  the  others’  hearts.” 

The  younger  sister  then  kneels  to  the  idol,  and  beseeches  mercy ; and 
in  her  entreaty  uses  superlative  reasons,  full  of  adjectives,  but  calcu- 
lated, we  should  think,  to  have  little  weight  with  the  beast.  She 
describes  her  sister  as  living  “ a pure,  perpetual  blessing  ” (^certainly  not 
pure,  and  certainly  not  perpetual)  ; adding,  that  from  her  hand  came 
boundless  bounties  j”  that  “ her  bright  heart  with  love-light  glowed, 
for  ever  at  the  full that  her  very  footsteps  gladdened  what  they 
touched, — 

■ as  the  waves 

Leap  into  light,  and  vanish  in  a smile.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  feeUng  to  criticise  this  impassioned  appeal ; 
but  we  should  much  fear  the  qualities  recounted  must  have  whetted 
the  monster’s  appetite  with  a still  more  voracious  relish.  Her  final 
appeal  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  power.  Hear  it : — 

But  let  her  not 

Be  out  of  life  abolished,  who  hath  done 
Such  good,  and  been  so  harmless  at  the  worst ! ” 

The  elegance  and  conciseness  of  the  phrase  “ out  of  life  abolished,” 
will  be  observed  ; and  the  picture  of  innocent  harmlessness  must  have 
been  irresistible  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the  beast.  Alas  ! our  fears 
are  realised ! The  beast  calls  the  suppliant  a “ she  fool which 
epithet,  indeed,  she  had  gone  far  to  justify  ; and,  perhaps,  the  artist 
had  intentionally  made  her  speak  like  a fool,  in  order  to  introduce 
this  powerful,  delicate,  and  original  expression  into  our  literature. 
The  angry  terror  proceeds  to  state  that  the  reasons  given  for  life  are 
the  strongest  for  death  ; and  that,  if  she  does  not  bind  her  sister  to  a 
rock,  to  which  he  points,  he  will  eat  them  both  ; 

**  His  tongue  then  ceased 
Its  frightful  thunder  clang  ; nor  spake  he  more  ;” 

that  is,  until  he  spake  again. 

Her  recreant  subjects  go  to  her  sanctuary,  where  she  is  with  her 
fature  lord,  the  narrator,  (though  how  this  is  brought  about  does  not 
appear,)  seize  her,  and  tie  her  to  a lone  sea  crag,  where,  dreadful  to 
relate,  she  is 

For  the  monster’s  evening  victim  left.” 

The  monster’s  supper,  in  less  poetical  terms,  we  presume  ! 

Now  comes  the  romance,  the  chivalry,  the  knight  -errantry  of  the 
afiair.  The  spirit  of  her  bridegroom  betrothed  is,  of  course,  aroused 
to  undertake  a rescue  (though  it  does  not  appear  he  used  any  resist- 
ance when  she  was  taken)  ; and  his  setting  out  is  thus  described  : — 
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“ The  lightning  steed 
Which  pastures  on  the  air,  and  is  the  sign 
Of  the  Divine  destruction  of  all  world. 

The  sparkles  of  whose  hoofs,  in  falling  stars. 

Struck  from  the  adamantine  course  of  space. 

Stream  o’er  the  skies,  in  swift  and  solemn  joy. 

Came  trembling  at  my  call.  A lance  of  light, 

A sunbeam,  tempered  in  eternal  fire, 

I in  my  hand  assumed,  and  forth  we  fared.” 

This  is  a good  specimen  of  the  author’ s merits  and  defects.  TTia  con- 
ceptions are  not  spiritual,  or  heavenly,  although  he  makes  use  of  some 
heavenly  machinery.  There  is  great  immaturity  and  puerility  in 
them.  The  monster  proceeds  to  “ wade  greedily  ” through  the  waves 
to  his  prey,  amidst  the  light  of  falling  stars  and  lightning,  which  ai’e 
described  as 

Lamping  the  red  horizon  fitfully,” 

The  prince  drives  on  to  meet  the  creature,  “ like  an  inevitable  storm,” 
kills  him  with  his  simbeam,  and  rescues  the  maiden  from  destruction. 
He  hears 

A voice  as  of  a star  cloud  in  the  sky,” 

approving  what  he  had  done.  A rainbow  appears,  and  a dove 
nestles  in  his  bosom.  The  recreants  are  in  trouble,  and  strive  in  vain 
to  bring  their  god  to  life  again.  For  fear  of  pestilence,  they  at  last 
resolve  to  offer  the  god’s  body  as  a holocaust  to  his  soul  j which  they 
proceed  to  celebrate,  the  queen  (whom  we  had  supposed  to  be  still 
chained  to  the  rock)  at  their  head — (she  seems  to  retain  a singular  at- 
tachment to  her  savage  and  fallen  admirer  !) — ^with  a “ vast  mass  ” of 
pompous  cities.  Whether  the  author  means  that  the  mass  was  cele- 
brated over  his  remains  we  cannot  determine,  as  he  does  not  describe 
the  ceremonies.  A horrible  thought  all  at  once  strikes  them, — ^to 
destroy  the  chivalrous  prince.  Here  there  is  such  a jumble  of  confu- 
sion that  we  cannot  determine  whether  the  royal  hridej  whom  he  had 
delivered,  is  the  queen  of  these  rebels  or  not.  We  had  all  along 
understood  that  she  was ; but  now  the  prince  is  represented  as  watch- 
ing over  her,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  queen’s  sister  was 
the  intended  victim,  and  not  the  royal  bride.  This  mystery,  with  all 
the  penetrating  power  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  we  cannot  un- 
ravel. They  approach  the  prince  in  this  situation,  and  ask  him,  in 
proof  of  reconciliation  to  them,  ere  they  depart,  to  attend  and  witness 
the  “ incrementation  ” of  the  monster.  He,  knowing  their  intentions, 
consents.  When  arrived,  they  ask  him  to  revivify  the  beast,  which 
he  refuses ; upon  which  the  queen  exclaims  : — 

**  Have  done  with  him  ! I own  him  not. 

And  have  forsworn  him.  Let  him  die  the  death,” 
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They  bind  him  ; and,  though  he,  like  our  Saviour,  has  almighty  power, 
not,  however,  inherefnily^  but  “ transfused”  into  him,  he  permits  them. ' 

The  beast  is  burning  three  days  and  nights^  and  they  cast  him  on  the 
“ abhorred  bier”  of  “ that  carnal  hell  impersonate,”  when  he  is  “ caught 
safe  in  the  cool  bosom  of  a heaven-sent  cloudlet and,  as  he  ascends, 
the  “ columned  execrations  of  the  crowd”  follow  him,  but  near  not 
*Hhe  prospect  of  his  feet.'*  Whether  the  prospect  belonged  to  the  f 

execrations  or  the  feet,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  passage  is  equally 
appropriate  either  way.  Probably  the  angel  could  see  the  execrations 
below  him,  with  his  feet.  He  flies  to  the^rock,  releases  the  maiden, 
and  carries  her  to  a “lone  star.”  Continuous  night  falls  on  the 
“ wretched  orb,”  and  all  vegetation  dies,  until  it  “ glode  a black  abomi- 
nation through  the  skies,”  and  they,  for  the  flrst  time,  use  “ fire  for 
light.”  They  seize  and  imprison  their  queen,  untU  she  becomes 

wrecked  in  soul. 

Scarce  floating  on  the  ages 

and  such  awful  confusion  prevails,  that  “ the  stars  shuddered,” — another 
most  singular  and  unique  phenomenon,  of  which  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

Having  seen  the  history  and  tragical  end  of  the  beast,  we  think  we 
have  a twinkling  or  glimmering  of  light  on  the  subject;  for,  on  refer- 
ence to  Revelations  xii.,  we  find  the  heading  to  be  as  follows  : — “ A 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun  travaileth.  The  great  red  dragon  stand- 
eth  before  her  ready  to  devour  her  child.  When  she  was  delivered, 
she  fleeth  into  the  wilderness.  Michael  and  his  angels  fight  with  the 
dragon,  and  prevail.  The  dragon  being  cast  down  into  the  earth,  per- 
secuteth  the  woman.”  The  author  probably  got  some  portion  of  his 
narrative  here ; but  there  are  material  difierences,  which  render  it  a 
new  Revelation,  and,  as  such,  we  suppose  we  must  receive  it. 

Proceeding  with  the  narrative,  the  heavenly  stranger  relates  that 
the  rescued  one,  awakening  from  her  trance,  and  hearing  a wail  of 
woe,  appeals  to  her  deliverer  to  intercede  for  the  sufferers ; at  which 
the  divine  dove  in  his  breast  stirs,  and  the  pair  descend  again  to  the 
rebellious  orb.  He  then  commands  the  air  and  water  into  fire,  to 
purify  it ; it  is  involved  in  flames,  and  the  nations  all  flee  to  one  spot. 

Amidst  the  desolation,  the  sword  star  again  appears  in  the  heavens, 
and  afterwards  becomes  transformed  into  a “ sun  bright  cross,”  on 
sight  of  which 

All  the  seeds 

Of  life  leapt  upwards  in  the  face  of  heaven.” 

This  must  have  been  a curious  sight,  to  see  seeds,  and  especially  seeds 
of  life,  which  seeds  of  life  are  leaping  up,  and  not  only  leaping  up,  but 
leaping  into  the  face  of  heaven.  We  assume  that  there  was  no 
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or  indignity  intended,  but  that,  like  dogs,  they  so  leaped  in 
pure  delight  and  gratitude.  This  cross  is  for  salvation,  though  the 
stranger  laments  its  little  effect : — 

Ceaseless  as  is  the  war  ’tween  good  and  ill, 

Which  win  and  lose  eternally  in  turn.  ” 

So  that,  it  appears,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  material  change  for  the 
better ; that  the  world  is  to  go  see-saw,  see-saw,  eternally,  by  fate ; that 
is,  by  God’s  will ; and  that  he  intends  the  devil  and  evil  to  have  for 
ever  equal  jurisdiction  with  Himself.  Doctrine  most  enlightened  ! — 
we  had  almost  said,  most  blasphemous  ! He  proceeds  to  relate,  that 
he  gave  the  maiden  a universal  key,  and  directs  her  to  proceed  to  her 
sister’s  dungeon,  release  her,  and  assure  her  of  his  unaltered  love.  From 
this  it  appears  clear  that  the  intended  victim  was  not  the  “royal 
bride but  whether  the  author  has  got  confused,  or  we  are  confused, 
or  the  whole  is  resolvable  into  an  intended  feint  upon  the  beast,  we 
cannot  determine.  The  maiden  goes  on  a wind  to  her  mission.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  angel  resolves  to  go  on  a mission  to  God,  to  inter- 
cede for  her  sister  : — 

And  that  the  'prayerful  love  of  that  bright  maid 
For  her  beloved  sister,  might  receive 
The  seal  of  God’s  acceptance.” 

This  is  not  quite  Mariolatry,  but  something  like  it ; it  is  not  the  inter- 
cession of  the  mother  with  her  son,  but  it  is  an  intercession  that  a 
sister’s  prayer  may  be  accepted.  Before  the  angel  goes,  he  casts  a look 
to  “ the  world  wreck,”  and  sees  the  sisters  there  locked  in  each  other’s 
embraces.  He  then  hears  a voice,  like  the  matin  bells,  on  the  day 

Named  in  the  breast  la-ws  of  each  starry  orb.” 

We  presume  he  means  the  marriage-day ; but  the  “ hreast  laws”  of  an 
orb  ! Well,  let  that  pass.  It  is  the  maiden  exhorting  her  sister  to 
deck  her  with  the  “ weeds  of  righteousness”  for  her  bridal.  Overjoyed, 
he  speeds  away  through  space,  harmlessly  encountering  “ the  monster’s 
foul  earth,  dust,  and  death-night,”  monsters  stranger  and  more  rare 
than  that  Caliban  whom  Trinculo,  in  “ The  Tempest,”  found,  and  under 
whose  gaberdine  he  wished  to  shelter  from  the  storm.  He  also  passes 
“skull-like  orbs.”  He  then  states,  that,  driven  by  weariness  and 
hunger,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  “ the  angel  world,”  where  he  was  then 
being  hospitably  entertained.  He  asks  who  wiU  accompany  him  to 
the  bright  throne  of  God  the  Father.  Seven  angels  at  once  volimteer 
but  the  chief  requests  his  further  stay.  They  worship,  and  then  rest — 

Shading  tbeir  faces  with  the  plumy  gold 
Of  their  space- searching  pinions." 

The  latter  is  a figure  to  which  we  must  accord  the  merit  of  being 
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eminently  original  and  happy.  Another  beautiful  passage  immediately 
follows,  descriptive  of  morning  ; — 

**  Morn,  like  a maiden  glancing  o’er  her  'pearls, 

Streamed  o’er  the  manna  dew,  as  though  the  groimd 
Were  sown  with  star  seed.” 

The  guest  and  his  escort  depart ; and  here  immediately  occurs 
another  passage  in  the  best  maimer  of  our  author  : — 

Till  at  the  brink  of  a vast  river  they 
Arriving,  halted,  which  pervaded  heaven  ; 

Swift  as  a cataract,  yet  unbroken  ; still 
And  level  as  the  mean  line  of  the  sea ; 

Thick  with  chaotic  matter  and  unformed. 

Like  the  volcanic  blood  which  bounds  unseen 
In  veins  of  lightning  through  earth’s  cavernous  heart. 

Mid  ruined  orbs,  like  broken  ice-lumps,  rolled, 

Melting  and  crumbling,  to  the  ocean  deeps 
Of  vast  eternity,  it  gushed  along. 

Its  depths  were  darkness’  self ; but  every  wave 
Which  curled  out  of  the  mass,  seemed  light  alive. 

Though  but  an  instant.” 

Seated  on  an  eminence,  looking  at  this  river  Styx,  the  angel-leader 
asks  what  they  can  see  beyond  it.  They  answer,  “ Nothing ; ” but  he 
says  he  can  see  the  heavenly  land  to  which  they  repair.  He  descends 
to  the  water,  makes  a libation,  bids  the  waters  be  changed  for  ever, 
and  they  at  once  become  waters  of  life, — 

Flashing  with  light  celestial  to  its  depths 
Of  bottomless  infinitude ’’ 

With  the  branch  of  an  olive-tree  he  sprinkles  the  band  with  the 
water.  They  embrace,  and  embark  in  a boat,  in  which  they  swiftly 
pass  the  waters,  which  gives  rise  to  a beautiful  reflection  of  the  author’s, 
for  h£,  speaks  now,  and  that  with  far  more  beauty  than  the  angel  ever 
spoke  withal : — 

Those  upon  whom  the  bright,  seductive  sea 
Smiles,  wreckful,  and  sincerest  smoothness  feigns.” 

They  reach  “heaven’s  azure  shores.”  On  that  land  their  every 
footfall  vibrates  with  music.  They  all  again  embrace  their  chief. 

‘ Here  let  us  buUd,’  said  he,  * a tower  of  light. 

That  all  upon  the  farther  side  may  know 
We  have  in  safety  crossed  the  flood.’  Himself 
Placed  the  foundation-stone  ; and  one  by  one 
Masses  of  dazzling  adamant,  which  starred 
The  shining  shores,  like  flowers  that  fringe  the  banks 
Of  woodland  brook,  they  piled  up  altar- wise 
At  his  command.  On  every  stone,  engraved 
In  gleamy  darkness,  was  the  name  of  God  ; 

For  every  star  a stone,  and  every  name 
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A separate  title  symbolising  love. 

A sheaf  of  lightning  on  the  head  he  placed, 

Which  with  the  skies  innate  communion  held. 

And  burned  in  correspondence.  This  was  all 
With  the  pure  blessing  of  perfection  crowned.” 

They  pursue  their  journey,  and  stretch  the  “ light- related  wing,” — 
another  very  happy  description, — ascending  towards  heaven’s  “ lighi- 
uttering  splendour.^^  This  is  mannerism  and  excess.  They  are  sud- 
denly at  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  “ seemed  the  essential  universe  ; ” 
but,  as  they  are  about  to  enter,  miss  the  hero,  if  it  be  no  profanity  to 
call  him  such.  Their  doubts  and  silence  are  soon  resolved  ; a voice 
on  high  inviting  them  to  enter,  is  that  of  their  leader  and  former 
stranger  guest.  They  obey 

The  word  magnetic,  the  Divine  constraint,” 
like  good  and  elect  Calvinists,  the  blank  and  absorbing  atmosphere  of 
whose  creed  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines,  describing  the 
heavenly  state  : — 

“ All  was  silent ; one  sole  voice. 

Through  the  serene  eternity  of  heaven. 

Streamed  upwards  to  the  ineffable  ; nor  harp. 

Nor  hymn,  nor  breath  beside  ; nor  thought,  nor  hope 
Of  all  creation,  but  therein  was  bound.” 

The  extremely  happy  state  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  fatalists,  who 
have  professed  to  lose  personal  identity,  is  here  well  described,  and 
seems  to  be  the  summum  honum — ^the  highest  heaven  of  our  author. 
The  Son  then  offers  a mediatorial  prayer  to  the  Father  for  the  fallen 
world  ; the  reply  of  the  Godhead  “ uttering  love  in  laws  more  broad 
than  light.”  This  admits  of  two  constructions,  but  both  equally 
unfortunate  ; — either  that  the  laws  were  more  broad  than  they  were 
light,  which,  by  the  by,  would  be  a good  description  of  our  author’s 
theology  j or  else,  broader  than  light,  which,  perhaps,  expresses  his 
true  meaning,  though  requiring  farther  interpretation.  The  Father,  in 
expressing,  in  orthodox  terms,  the  mediatorial  rule  of  the  Son,  describes 
the  starry  world  as 

The  illuminated  missal  of  the  skies.” 

He  addresses  the  Son,  however,  as  “ the  angel-man,”  a new  existence 
of  which  we  have  previously  no  record.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in 
him  shall  “ sin  and  death  he  sanctified”  The  sanctification  of  sin  will 
certainly  be  an  era  in  the  Divine  rule,  and  places  Satan’s  mission  in 
rather  a curious  aspect ; especially  when  “ vice  ” is  also  made  “ virtue,” 
and  “ earth,  heaven,”  and  “ each  fault  ” is  resolved  into  “ a pure  pos- 
session and  a stronghold.”  The  mediatorial  prayer  is  accepted,  and 
the  rebellious  earth  rises  to  the  heavens,  and  the  bride  and  her  sister 
are  seen,  the  one  in  imperial  majesty,  the  other  at  her  feet.  The 
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former  requests  her  sister  to  watch  her  Lord’s  coming,  predicting  he 
will  not  come  to  her  who  wrought  him  so  great  bale.”  At  midnight 
the  watching  maid  prays  ; the  angel-God  ” approaches  ; the  sleeping 
bride  arises ; he  takes  her  sister  by  the  hand,  and  asks  what  her  re- 
ward shall  be  ; she  disclaims  all  merit,  and  refers  him  to  her  sister, 
the  queen,  as  predestined  his,  and  begs  that  the  whole  may  end  in  her 
espousals  ; at  which  the  elder  sister  falls  down  and  weeps.  He  raises  r 

her,  and  wipes  her  ^es,  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  one  his  sister 
and  the  other  his  bride,  giving  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  St. 

Paul : — 

The  Father  to  the  Son  gives  all  in  time  ; 

The  Son  restores  all  in  eternity 

Unto  his  Sire,  and  I myself  to  Him ; ” 

and  thus  ends  this  “ strange,  eventful  history,”  with  a.  happy  denoue- 
ment ; and  all  are  blest. 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  extract,  but  our  space  forbids. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  give  the  whole  narrative  as  the  best 

critique  upon  the  performance ; and,  whilst  we  regret  the  length  to  which 

that  narrative  has  extended,  we  have  forborne  any  more  remarks  of  our 

own  than  such  as  seemed  to  be  immediately  suggested  by  it.  This  is 

an  extraordinary  work,  which  must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of 

our  notice,  not  called  for,  otherwise,  by  its  merits.  For  though  we 

have  been  candid  enough  to  give  the  best  passages,  in  our  judgment, 

as  well  as  the  worst,  yet  we  are  bound,  on  the  whole,  to  say,  that,  as 

a literary  performance,  it  is  as  great  a tissue  of  absurdities  as,  perhaps, 

ever  saw  the  Hght,  under  the  sanction  of  an  equal  name.  W e have 

not  ventured  to  enter  much  on  its  theological  bearings,  as  they  would 

have  led  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  As  an  ambitious  attempt  by  a 

poet  of  real  power,  it  will,  no  doubt,  assume  a certain  place  in  the 

literature  of  the  day ; and  we  could  not,  in  justice,  pass  it  over 

without  entering  our  protest  against  it  as  a blot  upon  our  letters,  and 

one  which  all  authors  should  be  deterred  from  imitating.  The  severity 

of  the  critic  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  ^ 

offender ; for  what  a man  like  Bailey  writes,  would,  otherwise,  it  is  to 

be  feared,  be  a precedent  and  an  excuse  for  fools  to  rush  in  where 

angels  fear  to  tread.” 
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THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE. 

“ The  still  small  voice !”  * Ho  part  of  Elijah’s  history  astonishes  us 
more  than  this  wonderful  manifestation.  We  are  ready  to  exclaim  as 
we  read  it — Where  is  the  God  of  Elijah  h or  where  is  Elijah’s  faith  1 
He  that  had  dared  to  rebuke  the  King  of  Israel  to  his  face  ; who  had 
dared  the  threats  of  haughty  Jezebel ; who  had  been  able  by  his 
prayers  to  open  and  to  shut  the  windows  of  heaven  j to  call  down  iBre 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  God  j to  restore  the  dead  to  life  ; to  vindicate 
the  Divine  honour  before  the  whole  assembled  congregations  of  Israel, 
and  slay,  in  their  presence,  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  he  now  trembles,  and  flies  at  the  threats  of 
a woman,  and,  for  fear  that  he  should  lose  his  life,  prays  that  it  may 
be  taken  : “ And  he  requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die  ; and  said, 
It  is  enough  j now,  O Lord,  take  away  my  life ; for  I am  not  better 
than  my  fathers.”  How  strange  does  that  voice  sound  from  under 
the  juniper  tree  ! where  he  rests  after  having  fled  into  Judah  out  of 
the  confines  of  Israel,  and,  as  if  afraid,  even  there  hides  himself  a 
day’s  journey  in  the  wilderness.  The  greatest  and  best  of  men  have 
had  their  faults,  and  none  have  ever  attained  perfection  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  The  strongest  faith,  the  firmest  courage,  sometimes  gives 
way,  and  makes  even  the  most  illustrious  of  saints  a spectacle  of  pity 
to  the  weakest  and  most  obscure. 

We  hear  no  answer  to  that  solemn  question  which  met  the  prophet 
in  the  cave  at  Horeb  : “ What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  % ” Had  he  not 
fled  without  a Divine  command,  and  trusted  to  his  feet  when  he  should 
have  trusted  in  his  God  1 Had  he  not  left  his  work,  and  that,  too, 
immediately  after  the  greatest  of  his  successes  % Has  Elijah  nothing 
to  reply,  but  by  an  indictment  of  the  people  'i  Has  that  tongue  which 
should  plead  for  them  in  prayer,  become  their  accuser  before  God  1 
“ Lord,  they  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars, 
and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ; and  I,  even  I only,  am  left ; 
and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.”  In  the  main,  that  accusation 
was  true  ; but  it  was  too  sweeping  ; and,  if  it  had  been  altogether 
true,  it  would  not  sulhce  for  his  vindication.  The  rebuke  sounded  in 
his  ears  again,  and  it  remained  unanswered  : “ What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah  ” Ah  ! if  this  had  been  the  only  passage  in  his  life,  he  spoke 
too  well  when  he  said,  I am  no  better  than  my  |athers.” 

We  shall  notice  the  signs  that  preceded  this  manifestation  of 
God  to  Elijah. 


* 1 Kings  xix.,  11 — 13. 
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The  prophet,  having  uttered  his  complaint,  is  directed  to  go  out  of 
the  cave  and  stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  While  he 
stood  there,  a most  extraordinary  scene  passed  before  him,  the  like 
of  which,  perhaps,  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Moses. 
First,  a great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord ; but,  it  is  said,  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind. 
It  came  from  him  no  doubt  ; God  was  in  it,  as  he  is  in  all  his  ex- 
traordinary works,  but  he  did  not  in  it  manifest  himself  to  Elijah. 
He  did  not  answer  him  out  of  it  as  he  did  J ob.  His  hand  of  power 
was  there,  but  not  his  voice  of  mercy.  Next  there  came  an  earth- 
quake, yet  more  terrible  than  the  wind  ; but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
earthquake.  Still  must  his  servant  wait  before  he  can  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  would  speak.  After  the  earthquake  a fire,  still  more  fearful 
than  either ; and  yet  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.  "W e may  imagine 
what  Elijah  would  feel  under  these  awful  tokens  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  still  more  perhaps  at  every  solemn  pause,  destined  to  be  broken  in 
upon  by  some  new  prodigy.  But  what,  we  may  inquire,  was  the 
design  of  these  terrors  ? What  was  the  scope  and  intention  of  this 
vision  ? Was  it  intended  to  reward  the  prophet  for  his  zeal  for  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  by  such  a display  of  the  Divine  Majesty  as  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  since  the  giving  of  the  Law  1 Was  it  that  Elijah, 
who  was  now  grown  weak  in  faith,  and  faint  in  his  work,  might  be 
certified  of  the  Divine  presence  with  him,  and  thus  be  confirmed  and 
re-established  ? Was  it  that  his  mind,  now  inflamed  with  anger  and 
zeal,  might  be  soothed  and  instructed  more  fully  in  the  ways  and 
method  of  God’s  providence  and  grace  ? Was  it  to  indicate  to  him 
that,  however  terrible  his  ministry  had  been  and  that  of  his  successor 
should  be,  both  would  be  followed  by  a time  of  mercy, — the  trumpets 
of  wrath  being  hushed  into  peace,  and  the  power  of  God  again  expe- 
rienced, which  actually  took  place  under  the  reigns  of  Jehoahaz  the 
son,  and  Joash  the  grandson,  of  Jehu  ? We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
the  impression,  that  in  these  signs  there  was  some  mixture  of  dis- 
pleasure and  rebuke  ; for  Elijah,  in  this  very  case,  is  represented  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Bom.  xi.,  2)  as  making  intercession  against  Israel ; 
and  therefore  he  is  taught,  that,  while  God  has  power  to  destroy,  he 
chooses  to  appear  in  mercy  rather  than  in  judgment;  in  a still  small 
voice,  a sweet  and  soft  whisper,  rather  than  in  earthquake,  whirlwind, 
and  fire ; and  that  his  servants,  in  all  the  terrors  of  their  ministry, 
should  be  concerned  for  the  penitence  of  the  people,  rather  than  for 
their  destruction,  and  that  he  should  imitate  God  in  his  prayers,  who 
is  kind  and  gracious,  and  diminish  and  overcome  his  own  rash  zeal 
and  displeasure.  Yet,  it  is  a painful  thing  to  hear  the  minister 
of  God  pleading  against  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  changed  from  an 
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intercessor  into  an  accuser.  This,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  the  case  at 
a future  day,  though  it  may  not  be  in  this  world.  Every  faithful 
servant  of  the  Lord  will  become  a witness  for  him  against  the  ungodly 
and  impenitent  sinner.  Then  woe  to  that  man  of  whom  they  shall  say, 
“ Lord,  he  has  broken  thy  covenant,  forsaken  thy  ordinances,  rejected 
thy  word,  slighted  thy  Son,  despised  all  rebuke,  and,  by  daily  practice, 
has  said,  I desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways : I have  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  will  I go.” 

The  manner  of  this  communication  demands  attention.  God  did 
not  speak  in  these  terrors,  but  he  spoke  in  the  still  small  voice — a 
voice  of  silence.  When  Elijah  heard  the  other  signs,  he  remained  still 
in  his  place ; but,  when  he  heard  that  soft  whisper,  he  wrapt  his  fece 
in  his  mantle  and  stood  at  the  entering  of  the  cave.  “There  is  not  always,” 
says  one,  “the  greatest  efficacy  where  there  is  the  greatest  noise;  there 
is  more  power  in  the  accents  of  love,  than  in  the  fiercest  sounds  of 
wrath.”  One  wishes  to  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  those  tones 
which  spoke  so  much  more  of  God  than  did  the  prodigies  which  went 
before;  but  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  imagination,  and  we  must 
leave  it  as  we  find  it.  There  is,  we  know,  a still  small  whisper  in  the 
soul  which  his  believing  people  hear  and  understand,  though  the 
gross  senses  of  a carnal  man  are  insensible  to  its  power.  It  is  that 
voice  which  speaks  of  pardoning  mercy  ; which  supersedes  the  thim- 
ders  of  the  Law ; the  terrors  of  an  awakened  conscience ; the  appre- 
hensions of  impending  wrath.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  heard  that 
voice,  calming  his  troubled  soul  as  Christ  did  the  waters  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  saying,  “ Peace,  be  still  ] ” He,  like  Elijah,  shall  stand  un- 
moved when  wrath  shall  rend  the  air,  and  break  up  the  earth,  and 
bum  the  elements ; and  shall  date  his  eternal  safety  from  that  moment 
in  which  the  gracious  voice  of  the  Bedeemer  testified  to  his  heart  and 
conscience,  in  accents  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  spheres,  “ Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee;  go  in  peace.” 

Look  at  the  substance  of  the  communication  itself  Elijah  says  that 
he  is  left  alone  ! Bash  words  ! He  spoke  according  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  sense.  It  seemed  so  to  his  discontented  mind ; but  it  was  not 
true.  Elijah  saw  and  knew  much  undoubtedly  as  to  the  general  state 
of  the  people  ; but  there  were  seven  thousand  men  whose  closets  he 
had  not  seen,  whose  secret  and  unobtrusive  walk  -with  God  was  over- 
looked by  men,  and  even  by  a prophet,  but  was  not  unobserved  by 
Him  who  searches  the  hearts  of  all.  Here  was  a precious  leaven  in- 
deed amidst  these  evil  times.  Here  was  a little  fine  gold,  buried  in  a 
world  of  dross  from  human  sight,  but  not  from  the  Divine  eye — God’s 
hidden  treasures,  his  own  delight,  and  the  salvation  of  the  people.  In 
the  worst  days  of  the  Church,  he  has  never  been  without  a chosen 
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remnant.  If  his  Church  can  be  safe  nowhere  else,  he  will  hide  her 
in  the  wilderness.  The  sight  of  it  may  be  lost,  but  not  its  being. 
Ought  not  this  to  have  been  a soothing  balm  to  the  prophet’s  troubled 
mind  ? We  think  it  must  have  refreshed  him  for  his  journey  and  his 
fast  of  forty  days,  more  than  the  cake  and  cruse  of  water  miraculously 
prepared  for  him  under  tbe  juniper  tree  ! But  this  is  not  all  the  com- 
munication. If  Elijah  wishes  to  see  the  honour  of  God  publicly 
vindicated,  it  shall  be  done.  For  this  purpose  he  is  directed  to  anoint 
Jebu  as  King  over  Israel,  Hazael  King  of  Syria,  and  Elisha  as  prophet 
in  his  room.  “ And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  him  that  escapeth  the 
sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay ; and  him  that  escapeth  from  the 
I sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  slay.”  All  these  shall  carry  on  and  perfect 

the  work  Elijah  had  begun,  and  God’s  wearied  servant  shall  find  his  own 
promised  rest.  Elisha  obeys  the  call  when  the  prophet  casts  over  him 
his  robe ; regardless  of  the  team  of  oxen  with  which  be  was  ploughing, 
he  forsakes  all  that  he  may  break  up  the  fallow  ground  of  Israel  by  his 
prophetical  function.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  the  fuel,  his 
oxen  the  sacrifice  and  the  feast,  with  which  he  bids  farewell  to  his 
father  and  the  world,  and  consecrates  himself  to  his  new,  arduous,  and 
' honourable  office  ; and  now  welcome  to  Elijah  the  fiery  chariot  when- 

ever it  ah  all  come.  Hazael’s  wars,  like  a whirwind,  shall  devastate 
the  land ; Jehu’s  revolution,  like  an  earthquake,  shall  break  up  the 
: state;  Elisha’s  prophecies,  like  fire,  shall  try  the  people  ; and  then  shall 

follow  the  still  small  voice,  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  mercy.  None 
of  God’s  servants  shall  live  in  vain  ; though  they  may  seem  to  accom- 
plish little,  and  leave  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  other  hands,  the 
harvest  shall  come.  To  some  it  is  given  to  plough  the  land,  to  others 
to  sow  the  seed,  to  others  to  gather  in  the  fruit.  All  have  their  place 
and  their  work,  and  all  shall  have  their  reward.  “ I have  laid  the 
foundation,”  says  Paul,  “ and  another  man  buildeth  thereon.”  “ I 
have  sent  you,”  says  Christ,  “ to  reap  that  wherein  ye  bestowed  no 
labour.”  If  Elisha  finishes  what  Elijah  began,  both  shall  have  their 
recompence.  One  shall  be  rewarded  by  his  success  ; the  other,  by  a 
translation. 

Of  historical  parallels  we  mention  but  two,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

The  revelation  of  God  to  Moses,  when  he  passed  by  him  as  he  stood 
in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  and  proclaimed  his  glorious,  fearful,  and  yet 
delightful  name,  “ The  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  longsufiering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.”  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  this 
was  the  very  mountain,  and  almost  the  very  place  ; the  individuals 
Moses  and  Elijah  had  analogous  offices  ; Moses  the  great  law-giver, 
Elij  ah  the  great  law-restorer.  These  were  the  two  persons  who  afterwards 
met  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  with  Christ  the  Great  Law- 
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fulfiUer, — ^the  most  august  assembly  that  ever  met  in  this  lower  world 
The  allusion  to  Moses  seems  here  designed.  Now,  amidst  all  the  ter- 
rors of  these  appearances,  observe  how  mercy  and  goodness  predomi- 
nate. These  were  awful  signs  ; but  yet  there  shone  through  them  all 
the  mild  glories  of  Divine  love.  It  is  expressly  said,  “The  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind,”  &c.  He  was  in  the  voice,  and  that  a still  small  voice. 
God  was  in  the  word — in  the  gracious  instruction.  This  it  is  that 
constitutes  his  true  glory.  In  this  manner  the  Law  was  given  Ji/rst. 
Mount  Sinai  quaked,  fire  flashed  from  its  summit.  These  were  dread- 
ful ordinances,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  waxing  louder  and 
louder ; but,  after  all,  there  came  out  of  them,  a Law  that  was  itself 
I a gift  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God.  With  all  its  severe  sanctions,  there 

I was  grace  in  it — ^the  grace  of  a covenant ; but,  most  of  all,  as  foreshadow- 

ing the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  Elijah,  now  called  to  revive  that 
Law,  must  not  only  terrify  and  awaken  by  amazing  signs,  like  the 
earthquake,  the  wind,  the  fire,  but,  like  the  still  small  voice,  must 
convince,  must  reason  and  persuade.  Men  would  rest  satisfied  with 
these  demonstrations  of  power.  God  uses  them  to  make  way  for  his 
grace  and  mercy. 

Again,  there  is  a parallel,  or,  to  speak  better,  an  analogy  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  Miracles  called  men’s  attention  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  they  were  employed  for  that  very  purpose,  and  for 
no  other.  There  are  no  useless  manifestations  of  power  in  the  works 
of  God.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  astonishing  men  by  prodigies  ; it 
was  to  call  their  attention  to  truth,  that  Christ  wrought  all  his  won- 
ders and  signs.  God  was  in  those  signs  and  mighty  works ; but  not 
so  as  he  is  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  in  the  Gospel  we  must  look  for  him, 
and  hear  his  voice  for  our  profit  and  salvation.  This  it  is  that  con- 
quers the  heart.  We  do  not  find  that  God  converted  men  usually 
by  any  other  means  than  by  the  word  of  his  grace.  If  an  angel  appears 
to  Cornelius  to  testify  that  his  prayers  and  alms  have  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God,  he  is  directed  to  send  men  to  Joppa,  that  he 
may  hear  the  word,  and  be  converted  by  it  in  an  ordinary  way.  We 
have,  therefore,  still  a more  sure  word  of  prophecy  left,  though  all 
signs  are  passed  away.  God  was  not  in  them  as  he  is  in  the  word, 
and  that  still  small  voice  we  may  hear.  Thus,  though  we  see  no  vision, 
yet  God  still  speaks ; and  how  soft,  how  sweet,  how  gentle  are  the 
accents  of  the  Gospel  ! its  invitations,  promises,  expostulations  ! 

The  order  of  these  things  instructs  us  in  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Divine  proceedings.  Here  it  is  common  for  the  wind,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  fire,  to  go  before  the  still  small  voice.  The  blessings  of  peace 
and  mercy  are  often  ushered  in  by  terrible  things  in  righteousness.  It 
was  so  in  relation  to  the  Law  as  contrasted  with  the  Gospel.  The 
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Law  was  a system  of  terror.  These  signs  were  the  symbols  of  its 
spirit — the  ministration  of  death.  Yet  how  long  did  God  leave  his 
Church  and  the  world  to  its  terrors  before  he  gave  the  Gospel ! This 
educated  the  world  for  better  and  more  evangelic  days  until  the 
appointed  season  came,  when  the  dark  and  dreadful  economy  should 
give  place  to  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  and  to  the  clear, 
yet  gentle,  voice  of  evangelical  truth.  God  was  in  that,  but  not  so  as 
he  is  in  this. 

Again,  something  like  this  obtains  in  religious  experience.  How 
often  does  God  answer  prayer,  as  he  did  Elijah’s,  by  terrible  things 
in  righteousness  ? It  is  no  new  thing  to  have  prayer  answered  by 
crosses  and  afflictions.  These  searching  fires  are  necessary  to  our  puri- 
fication, little  as  we  think  and  desire  it.  But  our  great  mercy  is, 
that,  like  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  they  are  followed  by 
times  of  peace,  comfort,  and  spirituality.  God  may  terrify  us  by  our 
troubles  ; but  he  reserves  words  of  peace  and  comfort ; and,  therefore, 
it  is  true,  that  “ weeping  may  endure  for  a night,  but  joy  cometh 
in  the  morning.” 

This  has  hitherto  been  illustrated  in  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence, — ^terrible  judgments  on  the  world  followed  by  peace  and 
mercy  to  the  Church.  See  this  in  the  deliverance  ovut  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  See  the  shaking  of  the  nations  in  the  four  monarchies  ter- 
minating in  the  desire  of  all  nations.  So  the  fall  of  the  New  Testament 
Babylon  shall  usher  in  the  final  reign  of  Christ,  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  song  “ Hallelujah ! salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God ! ” 

Such,  finally,  are  the  methods  of  God’s  grace : the  Law  precedes  the 
Gospel ; it  is  our  school-master  to  bring  us  unto  Christ.  Witness  the 
Jailor.  Conviction  and  repentance,  convulsions  of  sonl,  make  way  for 
Christ.  Never  do  we  read  of  any  reception  of  him  but  after  such 
awakening.  The  word  is  first  a hammer  to  break,  then  a fire  to  melt, 
and  then  a still  small  voice  to  comfort.  Hence,  the  Spirit  came  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  signs  almost  identical  with  those  we  have  been 
considering. 

Let  the  sin  of  Elijah  be  our  warning.  These  terrors  had  much 
rebuke  in  them.  The  Apostle  James  seems  to  imply  fault,  when  he 
says,  “ Elias  was  a man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.”  Let  us  take 
heed,  then,  that  we  do  not  bring  upon  ourselves  the  wind,  the  fire,  and 
the  earthquake.  Let  us  rejoice  that,  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  God 
remembers  mercy.  How  happy  are  we,  if,  after  the  terrrors  of  legal 
conviction,  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  evangelical  mercy! 

Lastly,  let  us  beware  of  trifling  with  the  still  small  voice  of  mercy; 
for,  after  all,  our  God  is  a consuming  fire ! 
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The  account  which  the  late  Rev.  William  Walford  has  left  of  himself 
is  interesting  as  a memoir  of  a good  and  useful  man,  who,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  through  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ; who,  amidst  many  disadvantages,  acquired  a consider- 
able fund  of  classical,  biblical,  and  general  knowledge  ; who  attained 
to  a respectable  standing  as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel ; who  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  training  young  men  for  the  ministry ; who 
published  several  books  evincing  much  pains  and  research  ; and  who, 
after  enduring,  at  different  periods,  a great  fight  of  afflictions,  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a good  old  age,  bequeathing  to  his  surviving 
son  the  fair  inheritance  of  a spotless  name. 

Mr.  Walford  was  a Congregationalist  Dissenter,  and  what  is  called 
“ a sound  Calvinist,”  implying  theological  views  in  which  his  meta- 
physical studies,  pursued  with  much  devotedness,  and  running  in 
the  line  of  Edwards  and  Williams,  tended  to  confirm  him.  This 
feature  of  the  narrative,  however,  needs  not  prevent  any  devout 
Arminian  from  reading  it  with  profit ; and  we  particularly  com- 
mend to  notice  the  remarkably  clear  account  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ford gives  of  his  own  conversion  as  the  direct  work  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  as  well  as  the  opinions  which  he  expresses  more  at  large 
respecting  the  influence  of  that  Divine  Person  in  the  matter  of 
conversion  and  sanctification.  The  description  which  the  author  gives 
of  Homerton  College  when  he  was  a student,  is  not  adapted  to  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  such  institutions.  It  had  improved  when 
he  joined  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  as  one  of  the  tutors ; but  it  has  since  then 
been  broken  up,  from  a prevailing  conviction  that  residence  together 
in  college  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  personal  piety,  or  to  the 
cultivation  of  habits  essential  to  ministerial  usefulness.  May  Grod 
grant  that  we  Wesleyans  do  not  make  the  same  discovery  too  late  ! 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  narrative,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  chiefly  it  was  written,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mr.  Walford  was  called  to  endure  “a  great  fight  of  afflic- 
tions.” While  prosecuting  his  ministerial  work  at  Yarmouth,  where 
he  resided  seventeen  years,  he  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  depres- 
sion, for  which  he  could  in  nowise  account.  His  outward  circum- 
stances were  good,  his  friends  kind,  he  had  contracted  marriage  with 

* An  Autohiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Walford,  Jackson  and  Walford.  1S51. 
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a lady  who,  for  fifty  years,  was  to  him  all  that  a devoted  wife  could 
be ; and  yet,  from  time  to  time,  he  became  the  subject  of  a gloom  and 
a despondency  which  turned  the  honey  of  life  into  gall,  deprived  him 
of  all  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  filled  him  with  religious  hopeless- 
ness. Company,  travel,  and  entertaining  reading,  were  tried  as  means 
of  diversion ; but,  although  some  intermissions  of  ease  were  vouchsafed, 
the  disorder  continually  returned.  It  was  not,  however,  until  his 
removal  to  Homerton,  that  it  assumed  full  sway  over  him.  Here, 
after  fighting  against  it  with  astonishing  resolution,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retire  from  his  professorial  engagements.  His  distress 
had  become  manifest  to  his  pupils,  and  the  sense  of  it  was  too 
overwhelming  within  him  to  allow  of  any  regular  labour.  In  one 
word,  he  withdrew  himself  from  all  society ; passing  sleepless 
nights  and  restless  days,  occupied  without  ceasing  in  thoughts 
of  self-condemnation  and  despair,  the  detail  of  which  it  is  quite 
terrific  to  read.  In  this  horrible  condition,  he  remained  for  years, 
until,  one  day,  he  was  almost  forced  to  accompany  his  wife  and 
son  in  a ride  in  the  country.  During  this  ride,  all  his  gloomy  fancies 
were  suddenly  dispersed,  and  he  was  restored,  as  by  a miracle,  to 
perfect  health  and  enjoyment.  This  restoration  happily  proved  per- 
manent, and  Mr.  Walford  was  permitted  to  realise  much  tranquil 
pleasure  during  several  years’  retirement  at  Uxbridge.  In  his 
last  illness,  however,  of  which  his  friend  Mr.  Stoughton  supplies  the 
particulars,  his  disease  returned  in  full  force,  and  he  expired  in  circum- 
stances which  threw  his  family  and  friends  back  upon  his  exemplary 
character  and  tried  excellence  for  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  their 
bereavement. 

The  resemblance  of  this  case  to  that  of  the  poet  Cowper  and  of 
others  on  record,  is  obvious  ; and  probably  they,  did  we  know  all, 
would  be  susceptible  of  the  same  or  a similar  explanation.  Mr. 
M^alford  believed  that  he  had  found  the  clue  to  his  own  sufferings^ 
and,  in  this  persuasion,  he  conceived  that  the  publication  of  a narra- 
tive of  his  symptoms,  together  with  the  solution  of  the  dread  enigma, 
might  afibrd  relief  to  minds  desponding  without  real  cause,  or  at  least 
might  vindicate  evangelical  piety  from  those  aspersions  which  have 
been  cast  upon  it  on  the  spurious  authority  of  the  mental  delusions  of 
some  Christian  professors.  Religion,  it  was  said,  drove  Cowper  mad  ; 
whereas  religion,  in  fact,  was  the  grand  source  of  his  relief  under  those 
very  depressions  which  were  falsely  attributed  to  it  as  their  cause. 
The  same,  doubtless,  would  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Walford’s 
despondency,  had  infidels  or  mere  nominal  Christians  been  called  in  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  The  sufferer  himself,  however,  was  able  to  re- 
solve the  whole  into  the  operation  of  physical  causes.  In  boy- 
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hood,  he  had  a severe  fall,  inflicting  a wound  upon  his  forehead, 
which,  in  due  time,  was  healed,  and  nothing  more  thought  of 
it.  In  maturer  years,  an  offensive  discharge  took  place  through 
one  nostril,  intimating  the  suppuration  of  an  internal  abscess.  Now, 
to  Mr.  Walford,  reasoning  upon  his  dreadful  sufferings  and  their 
sudden  suspension,  it  occurred  that  they  were  justly  traceable  to  this 
internal  injury,  the  permanent  consequence  of  the  early  fall,  and  that, 
the  abscess  having  worked  itself  completely  clear — ^in  other  words,  the 
cause  being  exhausted,  the  effect  naturally  ceased.  It  needs  only 
be  added,  that  the  results  of  a 'post-mortem  examination  confirmed 
this  view,  and  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  moral  reasoners,  and 
of  physiological  inquirers,  established  the  conclusion,  that  all  Mr. 
Walford’s  mental  distresses  arose  from  natural  causes.  This  comfort- 
ing eclaircisse'ment  renders  tolerable,  and  even  pleasing,  the  perusal  of  a 
personal  narrative  which,  notwithstanding  its  variety  of  interest, 
would  otherwise  be  most  revolting  and  wholly  unendurable. 
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THE  POLITY  OF  METHODISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Keview. 

Sir, — If  a person  could  be  supposed  to  occupy  a position  where  he  might 
behold  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature,  as  an  earthquake  or  a volcano, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  any  right-minded  man  would  look  unmoved  on 
the  scene  of  desolation  passing  around  ? Or,  if  placed  on  some  eminence, 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  where  he  could  witness  the  carnage,  horrors,  and 
desolation  of  war,  could  he  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  destruction 
of  the  combatants  themselves,  or  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  ? Assuredly  not.  How  much  more,  then,  must  every  person  be 
interested  in  the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world  ! The  struggles  now 
agitating  several  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  pregnant  with 
interest,  not  only  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  to  every  one 
who  loves  the  truth,  and  desires  the  progress  of  every  ennobling  principle 
that  animates  us  in  this  world,  or  that  could  lead  us  to  a better.  The 
audacious  steps  of  the  head  of  one  church  have  aroused  the  indignation  of 
our  Protestant  brethren  throughout  the  land.  But,  while  denouncing  any 
steps  of  a foreign  power  that  would  enslave  our  fellow-men,  we  are  equally 
opposed  to  any  authority  that  would  be  aggressive  on  the  domains  of  hberty 
at  home. 
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The  struggle  between  ministerial  domination  and  popular  control,  which, 
for  some  time,  has  convulsed  the  Wesleyan  Societies,  possesses  an  in- 
terest which  claims  the  attention  of  parties  not  immediately  connected 
with  that  body  of  Christians.  It  seems  an  easy  method  to  prevent  inter- 
ference by  saying,  that  it  is  a dispute  between  Wesleyans  themselves,  with 
which  other  denominations  have  no  concern.  We  do  not  admit  the  logic 
of  such  a statement.  To  watch  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  member  ; and,  though  the  Wes- 
leyans are  a large  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  influential  portion  of  the 
church,  they  are  not  the  church  itself ; and  whatever  affects  them,  must  in 
some  measure  bear  upon  the  condition  of  other  members,  who  have,  there- 
fore, the  right,  if  not  actively  to  interfere,  at  least  to  express  themselves 
freely  on  the  conduct  of  their  brethren.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  pre- 
sume to  write  on  matters  affecting  that  part  of  the  church  to  which  we  do 
not  immediately  belong.  Having  premised  thus  much,  I shall  just  speak 
of  the  polity  of  Methodism  as  it  appears  to  me,  who,  though  not  engaged  in 
actual  contest  amongst  our  brethren,  am  far  from  being  indifferent  to  th6 
issue  of  this  moral  warfare.  In  doing  this,  I shall  avail  myself  as  well 
of  the  writings  of  one  party  as  of  the  other,  and,  coupling  these  with  the 
result  of  my  own  observations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
truth  maybe  elicited  and  some  principle  laid  down  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  a numerous  body  of  Christian  brethren. 

Though  long  accustomed  to  inquire  and  note  the  peculiarities  of 
various  branches  of  the  church,  I was  led  into  more  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  of  Wesleyan  polity  by  the  perusal  of  a pub- 
lication entitled  ‘‘The  Vindicator.”  In  No.  5 of  that  publication? 
there  is  a dolorous  enumeration  of  the  evils  and  sacrifices  which 
must  inevitably  follow  a connection  with  those  who  desire  an  im- 
proved system  of  church  government.  After  a denunciation  of  Reformers, 
the  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — “ Ponder  these  things  j take  counsel  with 
devout  and  spiritually-minded  brethren  of  age  and  experience,  who  can  give 
you  information  on  such  matters  as  have  been  presented  to  you  under  the 
name  of  ‘ grievances  in  Methodism ; ’ and,  at  least,  wait  and  see  what 
provision  is  made  for  you  in  the  improved  system  of  church  government, 
before  you  give  any  encouragement  to  professed  Wesleyan  Reformers  to 
suppose,  that,  if  they  should  be  separated  from  Methodism,  you  will  accom- 
pany them.” 

Following  the  above  excellent  advice,  I pondered  these  things,  and 
took  counsel  of  some  whom  I knew  to  be  godly  men,  “ of  age  and  expe- 
rience men  who  had  enjoyed  communion  with  the  followers  of  John 
Wesley  for  upwards  of  half  a century  ; men  whom  I knew  to  be  sincere 
in  their  love  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  highest  bliss  was  to  be 
humble  disciples  of  that  Great  Master. 

My  first  object  in  consulting  the  “ spiritually-minded  brethren  of  age 
and  experience,”  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Wesleyan  community 
in  bygone  times.  The  result  was  most  gratifying.  I was  informed,  that? 
when  Methodism  was  proclaimed  by  its  founder,  its  object  was  such  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  parties  not  bigoted,  in  the  then 
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state  of  the  Church.  It  went  forth  with  a single  eye,”  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  great  purpose,  " conquering  and  to  conquer.”  It  had  not 
that  appearance  of  self-seeking  so  repulsive  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It 
had  for  its  object  the  single  purpose  of  “ seeking  and  saving  that  which  was 
lost ; ” and  by  the  disinterestedness  of  its  heralds,  at  once  engaged  the  affec- 
tions of  generous  youth.  Its  simplicity  was  a great  recommendation  ; and 
the  universality  of  its  views  rendered  it  at  once  the  refuge  of  the  world. 
With  a rapidity  almost  unparalleled,  it  established  itself  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  proving  that  it  possessed  the  vitality  of  Christian  principle- 
Many  who  had  felt  its  influence,  became  ardent  labourers  in  the  vineyard, 
spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  without  any  other  reward  than  the 
approbation  of  the  Saviour,  evidenced  to  them  by  the  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding.  With  such  ministration  it  could  not  but  prosper. 

But  this  rising  power  had  to  pass  through  trials  of  a different  cast  from 
any  it  had  yet  encountered.  The  master-mind  that  laid  the  foundation,  and 
seemed  to  guide  its  destiny,  was  called  away,  leaving  the  youthful  church  to 
the  direction  of  other  hands,  perhaps  neither  as  capable  nor  as  willing  as  their 
predecessor.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  door  was  thrown  open  for  the 
play  of  ambition,  that  sin  “by  which  the  angels  fell and  it  also  became 
evident  that  “ certain  men  had  crept  in  unawares,”  who,  as  St.  Jude  says, 
“ ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward  and  these,  more  intent 
on  the  projects  of  their  own  ambition  than  on  the  glorious  objects  for  which 
the  Church  was  founded,  soon  changed  the  administration. of  affairs  to  their 
own  views,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Society. 

The  polity  of  these  parties  was  of  the  most  insidious  character.  Had 
they  openly  shown  their  views,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  coun- 
teracting their  designs.  It  was  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Wes- 
leyan system  to  make  every  member  of  the  Society  assist  in  the  great  work 
which  appeared  to  devolve  on  the  youthful  church.  This,  properly  exer- 
cised, would  be  a noble  characteristic  of  any  community.  But  it  is  also 
one  which,  if  not  under  judicious  control,  might  easily  overthrow  the  best 
institutions.  The  inactive  part  of  a society  is  the  most  likely  to  fall  away, 
while  continued  labour  in  a cause  insures  permanent  zeal  and  attachment. 
There  is,  therefore,  great  hope  of  any  system  that  can  keep  all  its  parts  in 
operation  ; and  it  was  wise  policy  in  the  Founder  of  Methodism  to  give 
to  each  member  of  the  church  a direct  interest,  and,  so  far  as  might  be 
compatibly  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  an  influence  in  the  Connexion, 
This  has  ever  been  pointed  out  as  a distinctive  feature  of  Methodism.  Its 
organisation  of  classes,  under  experienced  officers,  seemed  calculated  to 
perform  a great  work.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  those  ambitious  men 
who  had  “ crept  in  unawares,”  pretended  to  augment  the  means  and  power 
of  the  Society,  by  the  creation  of  multitudinous  offices  in  the  Church ; taking 
care,  however,  that  they  should  be  only  of  a nominal  character ; or,  if  power 
was  entrusted  to  them  at  all,  it  was  under  such  restrictions  as  would  suit 
the  purposes  of  these  designing  rulers. 

When  men  are  zealously  engaged  in  a labour  of  love,  it  seems  hard  to 
encourage,  or  even  to  entertain  suspicion  of  their  fellow-labourers.  So  it 
was  with  these  victims  of  priestly  power,  whose  wrongs  now  cry  throughout 
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the  land  for  redress.  Labouring  faithfully  in  the  cause  wl  lch  won  them 
from  the  world,  they  readily  assented  to  such  measures  as  tht  heads  of  the 
Connexion  suggested  as  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Offices 
were  created  to  satisfy  the  “ dii  minores  ” of  Society.  Their  little  vanities 
were  thus  gratified,  and  their  attention  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Thus  occupied,  they  suspected  not  the  web  that 
was  being  spun  around  them.  Lulled  in  fancied  security,  they  never 
thought,  in  the  single  purposes  of  their  hearts,  of  the  insidious  power  that 
was  formed  for  domination  over  them.  Under  pretence  that  the  numerous 
offices  formed  too  cumbrous  and  complex  a machine,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  powers  should  be  vested  in  committees,  to  which  the  unsuspecting 
members  at  once  assented,  being  at  aU  times  willing  to  adopt  any  plan  that 
promised  increased  efficiency  in  working  the  Society.  This  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  system  of  centralisation  which  has  placed  the  affairs  of  the 
Connexion  in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals,  whose  conduct  intimates, 
that,  rather  than  resign  the  power  they  have  acquired,  they  would  tread 
on  the  ruins  of  that  great  church  which  promised  so  fairly  to  be  a bless- 
ing to  mankind  through  countless  years.  How  deeply  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  lust  of  power  should  thus  possess  those  to  whom  the 
religious  youth  of  our  land  should  look  for  direction ! It  is  painfully 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  necessity  will  bring  a change  in  their  con- 
duct ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  upwards  of  a century  seems  devoted 
to  destruction. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Wesleyan  body  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  their  rulers,  to  those  not  so  intimately  connected  with  them  it 
appears  no  other  than  a course  of  priestly  ambition,  aiming  ostensibly  at 
one  object,  but  really  compassing  another.  We  speak  not  of  them  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  a body  ; assured  that,  in  their  individual  characters,  they 
would  shrink  from  such  acts  as  they  have  perpetrated  in  their  collective 
capacity.  It  appears  to  me  that  employment  has  been  found  for  the  mem- 
bers in  the  Society,  to  prevent  their  attention  being  directed  to  matters  to 
which  members  of  other  churches  give  their  notice.  In  other  words,  as  a 
body,  they  have  maintained  a character  too  exclusively  religious.  This  is 
an  opinion  to  which  many  will,  doubtless,  demur.  But  let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood. I do  not  say  that  they  have  been  too  religious  as  rmn^  but 
as  a society — one,  too,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  entitle  them  to  great  con- 
Mderation  ; they  have  had  no  political  or  civil  existence.  It  is  patent  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  our  national  movements,  that,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  importance,  the  Wesleyan  body  never  utters  its  opinion  ; or,  if  any 
declaration  of  its  views  be  made,  it  is  merely  the  dictum  of  some  central 
power,  arrogating  to  itself  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
important  body  it  professes  to  represent.  In  other  churches,  the  Congre- 
gational Dissenters  especially,  there  is  not  the  same  indifference  to  secular 
matters  as  characterises  the  Wesleyan  body.  I am  of  opinion,  that  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  Methodism — at  least  of  its  rulers — ^to  discountenance 
that  liberty  of  opinion  which  is  especially  claimed  and  manifested  by  the 
Independents.  If  the  Wesleyans  had  been  accustomed  to  criticise  the  deeds 
of  our  civil  rulers,  and  to  free  expression  of  opinion  on  our  national  affairs, 
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they  would  never  have  slept  so  listlessly  as  to  suffer  such  a system  of 
church  government  as  that  which  has  become  so  notoriously  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  as  to  have  alienated  the  love  of  its  numerous  laity.  I am 
aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  these  opinions.  It  may 
be  said  that  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  political  or  civil 
matters,  would  divert  their  attention  from  the  great  work  to  which  they 
are  called.  I reply,  that  this  is  no  necessary  result  of  attention  to  their 
’ rights  as  citizens.  I am  not  aware  that  a man  becomes  a worse  Chris- 

tian because  he  strives  to  know  and  to  maintain  his  civil  rights.  Did  St. 
Paul  deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  incompatible  with  his  reli- 
gious profession  ] Decidedly  not ; for  on  several  occasions  we  find,  that, 
when  in  the  relentless  grasp  of  his  priestly  persecutors,  he  stood  nobly 
upon  his  rights  as  a citizen  of  Rome.  He  appealed  unto  Caesar.  It  is 
erroneous  to  impute  to  the  Apostle  a want  of  confidence  in  his  Master  on 
these  trying  occasions.  He  felt  that  to  obtain  justice  he  must  exercise  the 
rights  which  he  possessed  as  a man,  and  trust  to  God  for  his  protection  and 
deliverance  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  secular  power.  That  civil 
power  may  justly  be  used  as  a shield  against  corrupt  ecclesiastical  despot- 
ism, no  one  can  reasonably  deny.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  means  which 
Divine  Providence  employs  to  protect  the  people  in  times  of  corruption, 
which  have  occasionally  overshadowed  the  glory  of  the  Church.  It  then 
^ becomes  all  Christians  to  use  the  means  of  protection  thus  placed  in  their 

hands.  The  Head  of  the  Church  wiU  give  directions,  but  the  people 
must  adopt  the  means.  If  the  Wesleyan  body  had  looked  attentively 
at  the  network  that  priestly  craft  has  been  weaving  around  them, 
they  would  never  have  permitted  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  that  cen- 
tral, irresponsible  power,  that  tramples  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
sets  their  remonstrances  at  defiance.  All  liberties  are  nearly  connected. 
If  the  Wesleyans  had  been  jealous  conservators  of  their  civil  rights,  they 
would  have  perceived  what  an  intimate  relation  there  is  between  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  that  those  who  would  induce  them  to  neglect  the  one,  had 
some  design  upon  the  other.  But  they  are  paying  dearly  for  their  indiffer- 
ence. The  labour  of  years  seems  to  be  suddenly  cut  down,  and  the  hope  of 
ages  appears  almost  to  be  annihilated  by  the  differences  that  now  distract 
their  once  happy  community.  No  civil  power  would  proceed  to  such 
4 extremes  of  despotism  as  have  marked  the  career  of  the  infatuated  rulers 

of  the  Wesleyan  Church.  It  is  in  matters  of  government  that  we  perceive 
such  a difference  between  the  Independents  and  the  Wesleyans.  The  former 
are  ever  jealous  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  retaining  the  utmost  degree  of 
popular  influence  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
seem  to  have  quietly  submitted  to  any  system  prescribed  by  their  ambitious 
rulers.  True,  the  warning  voice  has,  at  times,  been  heard,  but  as  often 
disregarded,  imtil  the  whole  state  of  government  has  become  so  subversive 
of  Mberty  as  to  “ leave  not  a wreck  behind.”  To  centralise  power  has  been 
the  policy  of  Methodism.  And  however  some  may  differ  in  opinion  from 
me  on  these  matters,  I think  they  may  learn  a lesson  of  usefulness  by 
adopting  a little  of  the  popular  element  that  distinguishes  the  Congrega- 
tional Dissenters. 
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The  centralised  force  at  the  head  of  affairs  has  neglected  no  means  to 
insure  the  servility  of  the  people.  Their  literature,  their  laws,  usages, 
and  doctrine  have  all  been  issued  from  the  central  mint,  and  a sort  of  ban 
has  been  placed  upon  everything  that  carried  not  the  credentials  of  Confer- 
ence. The  stamp  of  the  Book-room  was  essential  to  Wesleyan  literature. 
The  “ authority  of  Conference  ” (i.  e.,  the  leading  or  driviTig  few)  was  herald 
of  every  law  ; and  any  one  who  had  the  temerity  to  question  the  mandate 
was  subject  to  some  act  of  petty  tyranny  from  one  of  the  multifarious  means 
at  command  of  the  brethren.  Thus  fed  on  manna  of  the  Book-Committee, 
the  people  waxed  strong  in  their  subserviency  to  “ the  powers  that  be.” 
T^hey  have  not  been  a reading  or  a thinking  people.  Lulled  in  the  lap  of 
Conference,  confiding  even  to  a fault,  they  trusted  to  irresponsible  flesh  ; and 
the  serpents  whom  they  have  preserved  from  danger,  have  turned  and  stung 
them.  But  they  will  learn  the  lesson,  and  society  will  reap  the  benefit. 

Another  branch  of  the  Methodist  polity  is  the  somewhat  extensive 
nepotism  which  exists  in  the  Church.  Though  it  may  be  but  as  a grain  of 
sand  or  a drop  in  the  bucket,  compared  with  the  same  evil  in  the  Angli- 
can Church,  it  has  not  been  without  its  effects  in  its  own  sphere.  The 
Itinerant  system  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  “ location  ” and  the 
monopoly  of  the  sweets  of  office  by  any  party  ; but,  now  that  the  people 
have  been  awakened,  and  have  turned  their  attention  to  head-quarters,  it 
is,  unfortunately,  but  too  evident,  that  family  influence  has  been 
at  work,  plying  the  shuttles  of  office,  and  acting  in  concerted 
harmony,  to  the  self-aggrandisement  of  the  few,  and  to  the  utter  and 
shameful  neglect  of  long-tried  and  faithful  servants  of  the  Connexion, 
A few  individuals  thus  banded  together  have  worked  the  Church  through 
the  instrumentality  of  committees,  which  they  manage  with  consummate 
craft,  if  not  with  gkill.  This  nepotic  influence  has  not  the  same  field  for 
action  in  the  Congregational  churches  as  in  a large  Connexion ; and  this  is 
a reason  for  more  popular  vigilance  and  control  amongst  the  Wesleyan 
community. 

I might  add  more  on  these  subjects,  but  I fear  to  trespass  on  the  space  of 
The  Wesleyan  Review,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  must  neces- 
sarily bring  my  remarks  to  a close.  While  admiring  the  ever  active  spirit 
that  pervades  the  Society  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  approving  of  their 
untiring  zeal  in  whatever  concerns  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong,  I would  urgently  entreat  them  to  “ ponder  these  things,”  and  con- 
sider whether  there  may  not  be  something  wrong  in  their  own  system, 
which  attention  to  the  discipline  of  other  churches  might  aid  them  to  cor- 
rect. Let  them  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  have  sprung  from  their  own 
listlessness  and  neglect ; cut  off  the  dry  and  withered  branches  that  hang 
upon  their  tree  of  knowledge  ; and  renew  their  vigorous  existence,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  God.  J.  W. 
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JESUIT  TRAINING  IN  ENGLAND.’ 


“ Behold,  here  are  two  swords,”  said  St.  Peter.  “ It  is  enough,”  said 
Christ, — enough  for  St.  Peter  ; and  so  he  got  the  two  swords,  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual ! Such  is  the  Bomish  gloss  on  this  pas- 
sage. For  many  centuries  did  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  strive  to 
gain  these  two  swords ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  mighty  genius  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  gird  them  on,  and  to  wield  them  with  their  full 
power.  He  realised  what  his  predecessors  in  the  Papal  chair,  with 
more  or  less  cleverness,  had  been  striving  after.  The  Bishops  of 
Rome  had  been  checked  in  their  ambition  by  the  state  power,  not 
only  in  temporal'  government,  but  also  in  spiritual  affidrs,  which 
seemed  legitimately  to  belong  to  them  only.  It  was,  however,  in 
those  days  found  to  be  a difficult  thing  to  distinguish  the  temporalities 
from  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church  j at  least,  if  it  was  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  in  idea,  it  was  found  so  in  practice,  since  the 
princes  who  held  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  held  also  the  right 
of  investiture.  This  power  gave  those  princes  immense  authority  j 
nor  did  they  fail  to  use  it  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  political 
deagns,  by  bestowing  their  patronage  upon  those  who  would  serve 
them,  entirely  irrespective  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  church 
offices.  Notorious  corruptions  in  the  Church  were  the  result  of  this 
state  of  things.  Persons  totally  unfit,  both  from  their  mental  weak- 
ness and  from  their  proflig^y  of  life,  were  placed  in  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  posts.  These  abuses  everywhere  had  reached  their 

* The  Novitiate  ; or,  The  Jesuit  in  Training  : being  a Year’s  Residence  among  the 
English  Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst.  A Personal  Narrative.  By  Anbrew  Steinmetz. 
London : Smith,  Elder,  and  Co^ 
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height  when  Hildebrand  appeared  ; and  to  rectify  them  required  no 
less  a genius  than  his.  No  half  measures  would  do  now.  The  times 
required  a man  of  action.  Through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  when 
Cardinal,  in  a Council  summoned  by  Nicholas  II.,  a new  principle  was 
introduced  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the  Pope.  Hitherto  the 
Homan  clergy  and  people  possessed  the  right  of  nominating,  and 
the  Emperor  of  confirming,  the  Head  of  the  Church;  but  the  new 
measure  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  at  the  Papal  election 
upon  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

From  a very  remote  period  of  the  Church,  a feeKng  had  been  strong 
against  the  marriage  of  the  priesthood,  and  celibacy  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a state  of  peculiar  sanctity.  But,  although  this  state  had 
been  recommended,  and  many  edicts  had  been  passed  respecting  it, 
yet  nature  had  always  asserted  her  supremacy.  It  was  only  the  all- 
compelling  will  of  Gregory  VII.  that  could  issue  the  command,  which 
has  been  the  absolute  law  of  the  Chm-ch  through  eight  centuries, 
and  which  no  subsequent  efibrt  has  been  able  to  annul : “ That  every 
priest  should  put  away  his  wife,  and  that  every  layman  should  abstain 
from  the  sacred  office  which  any  wedded  priest  might  presume  to 
celebrate.”  Now  the  time  was  come ; murmurs  and  protests  are 
useless  : what  this  despot  says,  must  be  done.  Thus,  he  girded  on  the 
spiritual  sword.  And  he  had  possession  of  the  temporal  sword,  when 
he  released  the  subjects  of  Henry  IV.  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign,  and  when  he  excommunicated  that  prince  from  the 
Church,  deposed  him  from  the  throne,  and  received  him  as  an  humble 
penitent  in  woollen  garments  and  bare-footed  at  the  Castle  of  Canossa. 
We  are  far  from  sympathising  in  that  spirit  of  optimism  which 
possesses  some  minds,  who  regard  the  system  which  attained  its  culmi- 
nation in  the  hands  of  Gregory  VII.,  as  the  best  possible  for  the  world. 
If  God  has  wrought  much  good  for  the  world  in  spite  of,  or  through, 
man’s  evil,  kow  much  more  good  might  he  not  have  worked  out  for  it 
had  man’s  evil  been  less  ! How  much  better  might  not  the  world 
have  been  'fhow,  had  the  Church  maintained  itself  pure  as  a spiritual 
power  in  the  world  ! But  still  there  are  laws  which  regulate  the 
development  even  of  disease,  and  even  a disease  must  have  its  crisis. 
The  mighty  fabric  which  in  this  age  attained  its  crisis,  continued, 
without  sustaining  any  serious  injury,  till  the  Heformation  made  that 
wound  in  its  frame  which  can  never  be  healed.  As  all  human  works 
and  institutions  carry  in  them  some  elements  of  corruption,  however 
complete  and  healthy  they  may  appear,  so  indications  of  decay  must 
soon  be  seen.  Thus  was  it  with  this  apparently  complete,  all-ruling, 
and  all-pervading  ecclesiastical  system.  New  abuses  crept  in,  and 
scandalous  practices  prevailed,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
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schism.  The  advancement  of  science  and  philosophy ; the  extension 
of  commerce ; the  discovery  of  the  New  World ; and  the  mighty 
effects  which  had  already  been  produced  by  the  invention  of  printing ; 

— all  these  rendered  necessary  a new  constitution  of  the  outward 
church,  to  harmonise  with  the  new  thoughts,  ideas,  and  aspirations 
which  had  heen  awakened  in  the  human  mind. 

About  this  time,  however,  appeared  a man  who  was  to  exerjb  a 
counter- influence  on  behalf  of  the  old  church  forms  and  discipline,  by 
the  formation  of  an  Order  whose  members  should  be  well  prepared, 
by  an  acquaintance  with  modem  learning,  science,  and  literature, 
and  by  possessing  such  a knowledge  of  the  world,  to  defend  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  engage  in  missions  for  its  propagation  in  foreign 
parts.  This  man  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  bom  1491.  Loyola  was  an 
officer,  of  noble  birth,  in  the  Spanish  army.  He  was  wounded  severely 
in  battle,  by  which  he  was,  for  a long  period,  kept  in  tedious  confine- 
ment. He  had  been  previously  a man  of  gaiety  and  pleasure ; but, 
during  his  confinement,  by  reflection  and  reading,  he  was  led  to  see 
the  vanity  of  pleasure,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a life  of 
piety  and  religion,  and  to  labour  for  the  reclamation  of  others  from 
sin  and  the  world.  While  the  subject  of  these  reflections,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  forming  a religious  Order,  which  should  have  for  its 
special  object  fmr  things  : ji/rst,  the  education  of  youth ; second^ 
preaching,  and  otherwise  instmcting  grown-up  people  j third,  defend- 
ing the  faith  against  heretics  (Protestants)  and  unbelievers  ; fourth,  | 

propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  by  means  of  missions.  I 

In  1540  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a bull  from  Pope  Paul  III.,  au-  | 

thorising  a new  society.  The  first  edition  of  the  ConatUvi/icmes  Socie-  1 

tatis  Jesu  appeared  in  1558,  after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  hap-  I 

pened  in  1556.  He  left  also  the  famous  treatise,  called  ExercUa  i 

Spiritucdia,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  length  by-and- 
by.  At  his  death  the  society  was  established  in  Italy,  Spain,  Por-  | 

tugal,  and  Germany,  and  had  above  one  hundred  schools,  besides  | 

numerous  missionaries  in  the  East,  in  AMca,  and  in  America.  ■ 

Since  its  formation,  the  society  has  been  exposed  to  various  vicissi-  i 

tudes.  There  is  scarcely  any  country  from  which  its  members  have  * 

not  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  formally  expelled.  Even  by  the 
Pope  himself,  the  society  was  suppressed  in  1773 ; yet  fortune  smiled 
upon  them  again  through  another  Pope,  when  they  were  restored  in  ! 

1814.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  society,  though  its  mem- 
bers were  bound  by  the  vow  of  perpetual  poverty,  it  became  very 
wealthy.  The  members  of  the  society  have  at  times  mingled  deeply  1 

in  politics,  and  have  ever  sought  to  rule  them  by  their  secret  influ-  i 

ence.  To  attain  their  ends,  they  have  never  been  scrupulous  respect-  | 
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ing  means.  Ad  major em  Dei  ghriam^  (for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,)  word'd  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  tender  conscience.  Pro- 
teus-like, they  have  ever  converted  themselves  into  various  shapes,  to 
■suit  their  objects,  as  the  changes  of  circumstances  and  times  have 
required.  The  chief  avenues  of  power  have  been  women  \ and,  through 
them,  they  have  sought  their  children,  whose  education  they  have 
superintended,  and  for  whose  active  influence  in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  ffj 

and  in  other  high  places,  they  have  ever  been  content  to  wait.  Even 
our  own  country  can  bear  a fearful  testimony  to  their  influence,  where 
they  evoked  a spirit  of  strife  and  disunion  which  it  required  the  aid  of 
a Dutch  Prince  to  quell.  Even  now,  although  the  members  of  the 
society  are  forbidden,  by  an  Act  of  George  IV.,  to  come  within  these 
realms,  under  pain  of  being  banished  for  life  ; yet,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
this  law,  they  have  established  themselves  on  our  soil  with  a firmer 
hold  than  they  ever  before  possessed.  When  the  Papal  bull  to  which 
we  have  refrarred,  crushed  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  St.  Omar,  Bruges,  and 
Ghent,  they  stiU  maintained  their  standiug  at  Liege,  through  private 
patronage,  until  the  French  Bevolution,  when  the  College  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  Jesuits  and  their  pupils  were  expelled. 

Driven  from  Belgium,  they  sought  an  asylum  in  lb;gland,and  were  taken 
under  the  protection  ef  Thomas  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  who 
presented  them  with  the  ample  domain  of  Stonyhurst.  The  mansion 
of  Stonyhurst,  our  author  informs  us,  “ was  built  by  special  permis- 
aon  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  one  of  her  courtiers,  a Boman  Catholic. 

It  happened  that  his  son  and  heir,  when  a mere  boy,  one  day,  while 
walking  in  the  grounds,  swallowed  some  poisonous  berries,  and  died. 

The  event  so  afflicted  the  father  that  he  retired  from  the  place  in 
disgust.  The  deserted  mansion  was  given  over  to  desolation.” 

The  Jesuits  soon  set  to  work  to  r^air  and  improve  the  munificent 
gift ; and  they  are  now  in  possession  of  some  thousands  of  acres  of 
excellent  land,  three  flourishing  establishments,  and  a splendid 
church. 

The  College  of  Stonyhurst  consists  of  three  -departments,  called 
“ H-mses  f one  a place  of  probation  for  iiiomces^  called  “ Hodder- 
place  another  department  for  the  scholastwij  for  those  who  have 
taken  the  three  vows  of  the  society,  perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  : the  third  house  is  for  the  Professi,  or  the  advanced  Jesuits. 

Besides,  the  children  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  are  educated 
here,  to  about  the  number  of  150,  from  twelve  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards. The  course  of  education  is  similar  to  our  own  endowed 
schools  and  colleges.  We  have  long  heard  of  Stonyhurst  College, 
and  have  watched  with  interest  the  numbers  which  it  sends  up  from 
year  to  year  to  the  examinations  at  Somerset-house ; but  till  the  re- 
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markable  work  the  title  of  which  we  have  plaeed  at  the  foot  of  this 
article,  appeared,  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  Hodder-.place,”  The 
strange  revelations  of  Michelet  and  other  writes  concerning  the  doings 
of  the  J esuits,  in  France  and  other  countries,  have  made  us  keenly  alive 
to  their  operations  in  our  own  ; so  that  no  book  on  the  subject  could 
be  more  welcome  to  us  than  this,  which  lifts  the  veil  and  shows 
us  by  what  arts  the  agents  themselves  of  this  wonderful  society  are 
prepared  for  their  work.  The  “ Novitiate  ” is  written  evidently  with 
the  purest  intentions,  by  a man  possessing  great  vivacity  of  mind,  who. 
has  seen  much  of  the  world.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  at  all 
times  much  taken  with  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  although  it  is 
not  wanting  in  liveliness.  There  is  a want  of  method  in  the  book. 
We  cannot  find  the  thread  on  which  the  narrative  is  strung.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  have  no  one  thread,  but  is  strung  like  several  bunches. 
Hence  our  author  repeats  himself  again  and  again.  Our  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  mere  criticism ; but,  so  far  as  space  will  allow,  to  endeavour 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  narrative. 

The  author  of  the  Novitiate,”  Mr.  Steinmetz,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Swedish  colony,  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  parents  were  wealthy.  He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  hi& 
father  died.  After  studying  medicine  fi)r  two  years,  obtaining  his 
mother’s  consent,  he  came  to  England,  and  entered  St.  Outhbert’s  Qol- 
lege,  near  Durham,  where  he  continued  devoting  himself  with  great 
industry  to  his  studies  for  more  than  five  years.  After  completing 
his  course  at  college,  he  returned  to  his  native  island.  A few  months 
passed  away,  and  he  came  again  to  Europe,  and  travelled  the  Oontinent, 
crossing  over  to  London,  with  the  hope  of  studying  for  the  bar, 
By  some  means,  of  which  he  does  not  inform  us,  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  and  became  reduced  in  circumstances,  even  to  destitution, 
While  one  day  ruminating  over  his  calamity,  as  he  was  walking  jn 
Meet-street,  the  thought  seized  his  mind,  as  by  inspiration,  that  he 
would  become  a Jesuit.  Instantly  he  turned  round,  and  directed  his 
steps  for  Baker-street,  to  the  residence  of  the  London  agent  of  the 
society,  whose  place  of  abode,  hy  some  accident,  he  had  previously 
learned.  Very  soon  he  found  himself  actually  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jesuit  official.  His  enthusiasm  fiiamed  a very  characteristic  address, 
fix)m  which  the  keen  insight  of  the  agent  saw  that  the  new  candidate 
before  him  might  easily  be  fashioned  to  the  required  shapp.  After  a 
few  questions,  the  agent  said  that  he  would  write  to  the  Pi*ovincial 
respecting  him ; but  that  some  time  might  plapse  before  an  answer 
could  be  given  as  to  his  admission  into  the  Novitiate.  Meanwhile,  he 
requested  him  to  go  to  the  British  Mu^um,  and  read  the  “ Qonstitu- 
tions  of  the  Society.”  At  length,  after  repeated  calls  pn  the  London 
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agent,  the  answer  came  that  he  was  accepted.  Thanks  to  God,” 
said  he  to  the  agent ; “ then  I have  not  lived  in  vain.” 

In  February,  1838,  he  left  London  for  Stonyhurst,  the  subject  of 
the  most  ardent  hopes,  through  an  imagination  dazzled  by  the  sparkle 
of  Jesuit  tallow-candles,  which  he  mistook  for  celestial  light.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  college,  he  was  led  into  a parlour,  and  soon  one  of  the 
Fathers  made  his  appearance.  “ He  was  the  rector  of  the  college, — a, 
man  of  mild,  bland  features,  and  tender  expression.”  The  Father, 
cordially  grasping  his  hand,  said,  “Welcome  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.’’ 
He  spent  a few  days  as  a probationer  among  the  reverend  Fathers^ 
during  which  period  his  character  was  most  minutely  observed ; then 
he  was  informed  that  his  room  was  ready  to  receive  him  at  the  Novi- 
tiate, and  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Novitiate  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

Over  the  Novitiate  presides  the  Mobster  or  Sv/perior.  Upon  this 
Father  very  much  devolves.  It  is  his  duty  to  discover  all  that  is  in 
the  innermost  heart  of  the  novice  ; of  course,  that  it  may  be  strictly 
reported  to  the  Provincial,  and,  through  him,  to  the  General  of  the 
society.  Besides,  it  is  his  duty  to  render  aid  to  the  novices  under  all 
their  doubts  and  fears ; to  encourage  them  under  all  the  sadness  pro- 
duced by  their  little  failures  in  duty,  and  by  the  frequent  wanderings 
of  their  thoughts  from  the  proper  channel  cut  out  for  them  by  the  will 
of  the  Superior.  He  likewise  hears  sacramental  confession  every  Sa- 
turday, previous  to  holy  communion.  The  official  immediately  under 
him  in  the  Novitiate,  is  the  Minister.  He  is  a kind  of  superinten- 
dent, and  is  always  ready  to  advise  and  reprimand  them  as  he  thinks 
fit.  There  is  a curious  anecdote  told  by  Butler  in  his  “ Lives  of  the 
Saints,”  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  Master 
and  the  Minister.  “ While  Jerome  Flatus  was  master  of  the  novices, 
thinking  one  of  the  novice’s  perpetual  application  to  prayer  and  study 
prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  ordered  him  to  spend,  in  conversing  with 
others  after  dinner,  not  only  the  hour  allotted  for  all,  but  also  half-an- 
hour  longer,  which  is  allotted  to  those  who  dined  at  the  second  table. 
The  Father  Minister,  not  knowing  this  order,  punished  him  for  it,  and 
obliged  bim  publicly  to  confess  his  fault ; which  he  underwent  without 
offering  any  excuse.  The  Minister,  learning  afterwards  how  the  matter 
was,  admired  very  much  his  silence ; but,  for  his  greater  merit,  enjoined 
Viim  another  penalty  for  not  telling  him  the  order  of  the  MaMer.”  The 
next  official  is  the  Procter,  who  is  one  of  the  novices,  who  has  passed 
into  his  second  year.  He  holds  his  office  for  about  three  or  four 
months.  All  the  orders  of  the  Superior  are  sent  through  him.  It  is 
his  duty  to  report  all  infringement  of  rule.  Whatever  the  novices 
may  need,  must  be  asked  for  of  him ; e.g.,  clothing,  pens,  ink,  paper,  <fec., 
which  are  all  through  him  liberally  supplied.  The  Procter  rises  first. 
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goes  to  bed  last,  puts  out  fires,  lights,  &c.  Another  official  is  the 
Monitor^  whose  duty  is  to  remark  and  admonish  any  irregularity  in 
that  novice  whose  Monitor  he  may  happen  to  be.  Last  comes  the  “ Lay 
Brother,”  a man  who  takes  the  simple  vows  of  the  society,  and  dedicates 
his  trade  to  it,  and  is  cook,  &c.,  to  the  society. 

The  very  first  interview  of  our  author  with  the  reverend  Fathers 
j%.,  seemed  greatly  to  damp  his  hopes.  The  J esuit  candles,  on  approaching 

them,  sparkled  in  his  imagination  less  brilliantly.  The  physiognomy 
of  their  reverences  did  not  answer  to  his  expectations.  His  ardour 
had  roused  his  hopes  of  attaining,  under  their  training,  the  highest 
renown.  He  had  thought  of  becoming  a ‘‘  Furselline  in  classic  wealth  ; 
a Boscovich  in  mathematical  research ; a Bourdaloue  in  sacred  elo- 
quence.” But,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, — ^the  Provincial  and  the 
London  agent, — ^he  had  been  greatly  disappointed  in  all  the  J esuits 
he  had  seen,  as  to  their  learning  and  talent.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
templation of  the  old  lordly  mansion  consecrated  to  literary  pursuits, 
a place  of  such  beauty  sanctified  to  the  highest  end,  the  glory  of  God, 
soon  reconciled  him  to  what  had  disappointed  him  in  other  respects, 
and  he  determined  to  become  an  honest  Jesuit.  On  entering  the 
< college,  the  novice  gives  himself  up  to  the  society ; and  the  society 

undertakes  to  be  for  him  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  all, 
henceforth.  Concerning  this  interesting  subject,  let  us  hear  our 
author  speak  from  his  inmost  feeling  : — 

A man  cannot  at  once  forget  all  these  tender  ties  ; but  the  progress  of  this  con- 
summation is  not  the  less  certain  for  being  gradual.  I never  heard,  during  my  year^ 
a word  mentioned  of  ^kith  or  kin.’  Of  the  undying  thoughts  that  rise  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  I can,  of  course,  say  nothing  with  regard  to  others.  I heard  the  voices 
coming  ftom  afar,  like  voices  of  a dream,  and  I frequently  asked  myself,  * Can  you  all 
forswear  humanity  ? ’ But  the  spirit  of  Ignatius  whispered,  ‘ He  that  hateth  not  father 
and  mother,  cannot  be  my  disciple.’  Thus  was  the  sacred  text  perverted  to  counte- 
nance an  unnatural  dissevering  of  aU  ties  that  the  God  of  our  common  nature  has 
woven  together, — a web  which,  hack  and  tear  it  as  we  will,  still  repairs  and  renews 
itself  for  ever  ! ” 

Soon  after  Mr.  Steinmetz  was  admitted  into  the  Novitiate,  he 
* entered  upon  his  first  retreat.  By  a retreat  the  Jesuit  understands  a 

retirement  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
continual  meditation  and  prayer.  In  the  first  retreat,  the  novice  is 
dealt  tenderly  with ; the  dose  is  suited  to  the  stomach  of  the  patient. 
Only  adections,  therefore,  from  the  “ Spiritual  Exercises  ” of  Ignatius 
are  given,  the  whole  being  reserved  for  the  grand  retreat  of  thirty  days 
which  follows.  The  place  in  which  the  novice  makes  his  retreat  is 
his  room  or  cell  in  the  dormitory,  divided  from  the  cells  of  the  other 
novices  by  a wooden  partition,  which  does  not  reach  up  to  the  ceiling. 
In  this  little  room  are  a bed,  a small  table,  on  which  stands  a crucifix, 
beside  the  table  a cushion  to  kneel  on,  and  a solitary  chair.  The 
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“ points  ” of  meditation  are  fixed  by  the  Father  SuperioT,  and,  at  the 
close  of  each  day,  the  novice  has  to  report  progress  to  the  Father.  All 
doubts  and  speculative  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  tha 
novice  respecting  the  various  dogmas  which  he  is  required  to  believe, 
are  represented  as  suggestions  of  the  devil,  which  must  be  put  down 
by  the  mere  force  of  wilL  After  this  first  retreat,  which  occupies  One 
week,  the  novice  makes  a general  confession  of  the  sins  of  his  whole 
life,  previous  to  his  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion.  When  these 
formalities  are  completed,  the  novice  is  invested  with  his  black  Cas- 
sock, the  “ discipline,”  and  the  “ chain”  The  “ discipline ” — ^a  sort  of 
cat-o’-nine-tails — is  the  instrument  used  at  Hodder-place,  by  which 
the  novice,  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  administers,  though  not 
very  severely,  self-chastisement.  The  “ chain  ” is  a rather  more  formi- 
dable instrument  of  torture,  as  it  is  formed  of  steel  wire,  whose  links 
are  armed  with  spikes.  This  instrument  is  worn  upon  the  thigh, 
next  the  skin,  and  it  inflicts  a wound  with  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  body. 

The  ordinary  occupation  at  the  Novitiate  may  be  pretty  nearly 
imagined  by  a few  extracts,  showing  the  occupation  of  one  day  : — 

We  rose,”  our  author  says,  at  five.  The  porter  walked  fix>m  curtain  to  curtain, 
•which  he  scratched,  uttering  the  words,  * Deo  gratias  ’ (thanks  be  to  God),  •to  which 
the  novice  replied,  ‘ Deo  gratias, * and  rose  instantly.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  bed, 
on  making  some  pious  ejaculation,  he  dressed  himself  as  speedily  as  possible,  •without 
bustle  or  noise.  When  completely  dressed,  he  emerged  from  his  cell.  One  after 
another  we  filed  down  to  the  back  regions  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a pump,  and 
then  we  performed  the  first  menial  duty  of  ‘ Holy  obedience.’  This  was  done  calmly, 
seriously,  piously, — ^for  we  -walked  in  prayer.  From  the  pump  we  proceeded  to  the 
lavatory,  washed,  and  return  to  our  cells  to  brush  out  our  jail-like  hair.  Not  one  word 
has  been  spoken  but  the  * Deo  gratia^;'  and  nothing  was  seen  but  what  was  immedi- 
ately before  our  eyes, — for  the  custody  of  the  eyes  was  never  relaxed  except  during 
recreation  hours.  Half-an-hour  after  rising,  the  porter  rang  thrice,  and  we  marched 
into  the  chapel.  After  a short  prayer  in  silence,  the  porter  read  the  * Points*  of 
meditation.  We  meditated,  kneeling,  standing,  sitting,  and  kneeling  again,  for  an 
hour.  To  leave  the  chapel  permission  must  be  first  asked  of  the  porter.  The  porter, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Superior,  acts  as  Superior.  We  could  not  leave  the  recreation- 
room,  the  garden,  or  play-ground  without  his  permission.  Meditation  ended,  the 
Superior  entered  and  rehearsed  the  * Litany  of  Jesus,’  and  offered  mass.  As  soon  as 
TURRs  is  ended,  we  rose,  eyes  downcast,  head  inclined  a little,  hands  jmned  on  breast, 
and  walked  to  our  cells  for  half-an-hour’s  * spiritual  reading  ’ in  Rodriguez  on  ‘ Chris- 
tian Perfection.’ 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  milk  and  bread,  which  was  eaten 
in  silence  and  with  downcast  eyes.  After  breakfast  a bell  rang  ; it  called  us  to  the 
chapel  for  a lecture  on  the  rules  of  the  Novitiate.  After  lecture  we  assembled  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  in  the  dormitory,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  as  much  of  it  as 
we  could  remember,  making  notes  upon  a slate ; for,  on  a subsequent  day,  we  had  to 
appear  in  the  chapel  to  be  questioned  on  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  rule.  Then  the 
porter  went  to  the  end  of  the  dormit<M*y,  and  cried,  * Deo  graXias'  Every  voice  was 
stopped ; it  was  the  order  to  make  our  beds.  For  this  latter  occupation  a quarter  of  an 
hour  was  allowed.  Then  came  manual  works.  In-door  manual  works  consisted  of  all 
the  functions  of  domestic  economy.  You  went  to  the  porter  and  said^  * Deo  gmtias.' 
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He  replied,  * Sweep  the  dormitory,  clean  knives,  clesin  shoes,  svfreep  the  recreation* 
room,  dust  the  chairs,’  &c.  The  porter  would  then,  perhaps,  order  you  to  go  to 
another  brother.  This  brother,  on  hearing  the  ‘ Deo  gratias/  might  order  you  to  go 
and  fetch  the  *tub,’  or,  perhaps,  he  would  go  with  you,  as  it  required  two  persons  to 
lift  it.  You  carried  the  tub  to  the  back  region  of  the  house,  and  then  you  washed  and 
wiped  out  the  utensils  there  deposited  ; and  then  you  scrubbed  the  sedilia,  swept  out 
the  adjacent  localities,  made  all  neat  and  tidy,  and  returned  the  tub  to  where  you 
found  it.  This  part  of  manual  work  was  considered  the  most  trying  to  pride,  (There 
k were  young  men  of  noble  birth  who  took  a cheerful  and  obedient  part  in  these  * Tnannal 

works’  while  our  author  was  in  the  Novitiate.)  When  the  appointed  hour  was  passed, 
we  were  ordered  into  the  garden.  Here  we  were  sent  to  dig  potatoes  and  root  up 
weeds,  &c.  All  the  works  were  carried  on  in  perfect  silence  : the  eyes  fixed  on  what 
was  before  you  ; they  were  never  raised  on  any  account,  as  we  walked  through  any 
part  of  the  house,  on  any  occasion  whatever.  The  next  ‘Deo  gratias’  meant  study, 
which  lasted  an  hour.  The  study  of  the  novice  is  asceticism  spirituality.  The  subjects 
of  ‘ study’  were  appointed  by  the  Superior.  It  might  be  the  lives  (in  Latin)  of  eminent 
J esuits  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  ; or  it  might  be  in  translating  from  St.  Cyprian 
or  St.  Barnard,  &c. 

“ About  twenty  minutes  before  dinner,  the  ‘ Deo  gratias  ’ was  given  by  the  porter. 
We  washed,  and,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  said  the  ‘ Angelas'  We  then  went  to  the 
chapel.  This  was  for  the  examination  of  conscience.  Suppose  a novice  walked  rather 
hurriedly,  or  if  he  contradicted  a brother,  if  he  failed  in  the  custody  of  the  eyes,  if  he 
spoke  more  to  one  than  to  another,  these  were  all  sins,  which  must  be  confessed. 
Each  penitent  would  retire,  one  after  another,  into  the  Superior’s  room,  and  kneel 
before  him,  and  say,  * Holy  Father,  I have  done  such  and  such  a thing,  fi)r  which  I 

■ y b^  permission  to  perform  such  and  such  a penance,’  . . . When  the  clock  had 

struck  they  went  into  the  refectory.  Those  novices  who  had  just  confessed  would 
remain  standing,  while  the  rest  took  their  seats,  and  the  Superior  said  grace.  The 
penitents,  still  kneeling,  would  make  public  confession,  e.g.  One  would  say,  perhaps, 

* Holy  Father ! I acknowledge  my  fiiult  in  talking  too  loud  during  recreation,  for 
which,’  &c.  He,  perhaps,  had  to  say  the  Miserere,  or  51st  Psalm.  When  concluded, 
the  penitent  kissed  the  floor,  rose,  and  went  to  his  place  at  the  table.  And  so  simi- 
larly with  respect  to  the  rest.  . . . We  dined  in  silence  ; but  a rule  in  the  Sum- 
mary enjoins,  that,  * whilst  the  body  is  refreshed,  the  soul,  too,  may  have  its  food.* 
Accordir^ly,  we  had  a reader.  The  first  they  read  was  the  ‘ Roman  Mariyrology,’* 
and  such  like.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  chapel  for  a few  minutes.  , . Towards 

six  we  supped.  We  were  enjoined  to  satisfy  the  appetite  ; but  all  pampering  was 
instantly  checked.  We  went  to  tiie  chapel  for  {mother  examination  of  conscience. 
Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  points  of  meditation  next  morning;, — ^the  ‘ Litany 

of  the  Virgin,’  the  ‘ Blessing,’  the  * Kissing  of  the  Relic.’  From  the  chapel  we  re- 
tired to  the  dormitory.  We  got  between  the  sheets  as  soon  as  possible,  right  tired  in 
body  and  mind.  The  porter,  after  a few  minutes,  said  * Deo  gratias  ; * to  which  each 
novice  responded.  If  it  was  * mortification  night,’  the  novices  remained  sitting  in  their 
beds,  wmting  for  the  tinkling  of  a small  bell ; and  then  each  administered  to  himsdf 
On  his  back,  bared  for  the  pm-pose,  the  discipline.” 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  reference  at  length  to  the  grand 
retreat  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  novice  is  conducted  through 
the  “ Spiritual  Exercises”  of  Ignatius ; hut  we  can  the  better  omit 
further  reference  to  these  since  they  have  become  so  well  known.  As 
is  usual,  our  author,  during  that  retreat,  experienced  great  “ consola- 
tion.” He  was  elevated  almost  to  a state  of  ecstacy.  But,  as  is  usual 
again,  it  happened  to  him  that  a state  of  “ dryne^  ” followed.  This 
is  a time  of  peculiai-  trial  for  the  novice.  But  here  the  ever-vigilant 
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Superior  is  ready  with  his  assistance,  and  will  discover,  with  great 
precision,  how  far  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  mind  to  right  itself  by  its  own 
endeavour  after  “ obedience,”  or  how  fex  it  may  he  needful  to  provide 
such  occupation  as  shall  keep  the  mind  from  sinking  too  low.  The 
" dryness  ” is  as  needful  a part  of  the  training,  as  is  the  ecstacy  pro- 
duced by  the  “ Exercises  for  they  all  are  means  to  the  same  end, 
and  that  end  is  perpetual  obedience  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  ,i\ 

Superior.  But  this  “ dryness”  was  among  the  means  which  led 
our  author,  after  the  first  year,  to  quit  this  scene  for  ever  for 
the  world.  After  this  retreat,  he  began  to  hear  the  doctrine  of  obe- 
dience talked  of  in  such  terms  as  he  had  not  previously  done. 

The  figures  used  by  Ignatius  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  pupil 
obedience  were  continually  to  be  heard ; viz.,  the  wax,  the  corpse^ 
and  the  staff.  The  novice  must  be  as  soft  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superior,  to  take  what  shape  he  pleases  ; or  a corpse,  which  has  no 
vohmtary  motion  ; or  a staff  in  a man’s  hand,  which  may  be  used 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Just  at  this  time  a volume  of  St.  Chrysostom 
was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Superior,  during  his  state  of  “ dry- 
ness.” He  opened  upon  a passage,  which  met  his  own  case,  which 
circumstance  he  construed  into  a providential  interposition  for  him  to 
- “ rouse  himself,”  and  shake  off  his  fetters.  His  nature  rebelled  against 
the  doctrine  of  obedience,  as  it  became  now  to  be  taught,  and  he  at 
once  intimated  to  the  Provmcial  that  he  wished  to  leave,  assigning  as 
his  reason,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  society.  The  Provincial  replied, 
that  they  could  not  compel  him  to  stay.  “ I am  poor ; I have  no 
means  of  paying  my  way  to  London,”  said  Mr.  Steinmetz.  “ We  will 
see  to  that,”  replied  the  Provincial.  The  same  night,  amid  the  deep 
regrets  of  all  his  brethren,  brother  Steinmetz  departed  for  London, 
bearing  with  him  high  written  testimonials  of  his  good  conduct  during 
his  year  at  “Hodder-place.”  Soon  after  he  answers  some  advertisements, 
and  obtains  some  scholastic  engagement  at  Eakenham,  Norfolk.  Here 
he  was  in  1841,  and  there  we  trust  he  is  still,  and  that  " his  garden, 
music,  and  song,  are  his  recreations.  A book,  a pen,  his  thoughtful 
flowers  and  friendly  pipe,  his  wife,  knitting  in  blindness  beside  him, 
are  his  sweetest  companions  in  the  watches  of  the  night — ^that  Sabbath 
of  his  day.” 

We  have  already  overstepped  our  prescribed  bounds,  or  we  might 
have  offered  a few  remarks  respecting  that  system,  the  direction 
and  aim  of  which  may  be  determined  from  the  examples  just  given  of 
the  training  at  Hodder-place.  The  one  aim  is  to  reduce  all  who  come 
under  its  influence  to  absolute  obedience  under  one  will.  The  priests 
of  the  society  are  all  trained  as  novices,  after  the  fashion  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Steinmetz.  During  the  two  years  of  the  novitiate. 
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the  habit  is  acquired  of  doing  nothing,  not  even  the  most  trivial 
thing,  such  as  leaving  a room,  the  garden,  &c.,  without  obtaining 
leave,  as  an  act  of  obedience.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  a 
training  as  this,  but  the  annihilation  of  the  individual  will : therefore 
of  self?  And,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  this  society  goes,  the  result 
will  be,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  same.  At  the  confessional,  the 
poor  penitent  gives  herself  away  to  the  priest,  whose  will  she  abso- 
lutely obeys.  Alas,  for  the  husband,  the  sons,  and  the  daughters, 
when  the  priest  has  the  mother  ! Every  opportunity  should  be  seized 
of  making  known  the  secret,  the  nefarious  power  of  this  society, 
which  is  spreadiug  its  net,  and  scattering  its  baited  hooks,  throughout 
our  coimtry,  far  and  wide.  We  are  not  alarmists.  We  fear  not  their 
power,  which  is  weakness  where  spiritual  power  is.  But  it  is  a matter 
to  be  mourned  over,  that  even  one  soul  should  be  destroyed  by  them. 
We  use  this  word  destroyed  not  uncharitably;  for  we  ask,  can  that 
soul  be  anything  but  destroyed,  whose  wUl  is  annihilated? 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA.* 

Great  advances  have  been  recently  made  towards  the  attainment  of 
a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scenes  of  sacred  story.  In  the 
prosecution  of  these  investigations,  the  American  people  have 
pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Indeed,  we  must  in  justice, 
adjudge  to  them  the  palm  for  an  industry  and  a research  superior  to 
that  displayed  by  any  other  nation.  For  accuracy  of  topographical 
research ; for  patient  toil  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  data ; for  the  independence  and  originality  of  their  inductions, 
as  well  as  for  the  fidelity  of  their  descriptions ; the  scientific  pilgrims 
* of  the  New  World  have  never  been  surpassed.  Dr.  Robinson,  Smith, 

and  Wilson,  together  with  Mr.  Stephens,  have  produced  works  so 
replete  with  reliable  information,  as  to  have  rendered  some  of  them 
the  text-books  of  the  sacred  student.  Their  picturings  may  lack  that 
Oriental  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  rich  infusion  of  sentiment  to  be 
found  in  the  enchanting  pages  of  Chateaubriand,  Clarke,  Lamartine, 
and  “ Eothen but  the  absence  of  that  halo  of  glory  which  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  enthusiastic  genius  to  shed  aroimd  the  objects  of  its 

* Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  Philadelphia  : Lea  and 
Blanchard. 
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Teneration,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  exactness  and  rigid  truth- 
fiilness  of  their  delineations.  The  latter  tourists  were  chiefly 
1 concerned  to  discover  salient  points  of  observation,  from  w'hence  they 

j might  gaze  upon  the  panoramic  glories  of  the  Holy  Land  with  the 

j soul  of  a poet  revelling  in  beauty,  and  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  in 

quest  of  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime.  The  American  travellers 
went  forth  ploddingly  to  their  devout  task,  with  the  measuring  rod, 
the  geological  hammer,  and  the  note-book  in  their  hands,  intent 
chiefly  upon  the  correct  registration  of  facts,  not  of  fancies.  By  both 
classes  of  tourists,  however,  the  luxurious  and  the  useful,  the  land- 
scape sketchers  and  the  architectural  restorers,  the  Christian  world 
has  been  laid  under  the  deepest  obligations. 

Although  the  Holy  Land  has  been  visited,  during  the  past  century, 
by  so  many  devout  and  enterprising  travellers,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  two  objects  of  the  most  engrossing  interest,  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  should  have  remained  almost  entirely 
imexplored  until  within  the  last  few  years.  This  circumstance  is, 
probably,  mainly  owing  to  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  sanguinary  disposition  and  predatory  habits  of  the  descendants 
of  IshmaeL  These  di6B.culties  were  obviated  in  the  expedition 
planned  and  executed  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  under  the  liberal 
auspices  of  the  American  Government.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  navigation  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  thorough  exploration  of  the 
mysterious  lake  into  which  its  waters  debouch,  have  been  successfully 
performed  but  in  this  one  instance.  Of  the  earlier  pilgrims,  of  whom 
we  have  any  authentic  record,  Antoninus  Martyr,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  St.  Willibald,  in  the  eighth,  traversed  the  Ghor, 
from  Tiberias  to  Jericho ; and  in  the  year  1100,  King  Baldwin  I., 
attended  a train  of  pilgrims  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias.  These  journeys 
were,  of  course,  performed  by  land,  and  no  elucidatory  particulars 
have  been  transmitted  to  our  times.  Until  the  present  century, 
most  tourists  visited  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  only,  at  Jericho.  A few 
years  since,  an  Irishman,  named  Costigan,  spent  a few  days  in 
examining  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  he  contracted  a fierce 
fever,  by  inhaling  its  hot,  pestilential  air,  and  died  at  Jerusalem.  In 
1847,  he  was  followed  by  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  H.M.S.  “Sparta,” 
who  attempted  the  navigation  of  the  river ; but  his  boat  was  attacked 
and  plundered  about  midway  down  the  Ghor.  Not  to  be  thus 
defeated  in  his  project,  however,  he  resumed  his  exploration  at  Jericho, 
and  floated  twenty  hours  on  the  waters  that  enswathe  the  engulfed 
cities,  without  once  disembarking  on  its  forsaken  shores.  He  likewise 
rickened,  and  died  a few  mouths  after  his  return,  from  disease  con- 
tracted on  the  same  inhospitable  spot. 
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With  such  mdUincholy  examples  of  Vitality  starting  up,  like  lurid 
beacons,  before  their  eyes,  it  was  a bold  and  brave  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  earnest  band  of  men  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  to 
renew  the  attempt.  The  valuable  results  of  this  enterprise, — scarcely 
second  in  interest  to  any  similar  task  undertaken  during  the  present 
age, — are  ably  embodied  in  the  magnificent  volume  now  lying  on  our 
table.  Although  it  is  written  with  great  felicity  of  diction  and  graphic 
power  of  description,  there  are  many  marks  of  haste  which  we  regret 
to  see.  Two  sketch-maps  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a large 
scale,  are  furnished,  exhibiting  the  configuration  of  their  banks  and  the 
depth  of  the  soundings  in  every  part ; beddes  whkdi,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  beautiful  engravings,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spots  repre- 
sented, which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  Such  has  been 
the  interest  excited  in  theDnited  States  by  the  expedition,  that  about 
15,000  copies  of  this  expensive  work  have  been  disposed  of  A reprint 
of  it  has  also  appeared  in  this  country,  of  which  the  fourth  edition 
has  just  been  announced.  We  shall  now,  without  further  preliminaries, 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  as  much  of  the  contents  of  the  book  as 
can  possibly  be  condensed  into  our  limited  space. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1847,*Iieutenant  Lynch  applied  for  per- 
mission to  explore  the  river  Jordan,  and  to  circumnavigate  the  Lake 
Asphaltites.  To  this  application  a fiivourable  decision  was  returned ; 
and  on  the  second  of  October,  the  store-ship  “ Supply  ” was  placed  at 
his  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  expedition  to  the  Sjnian 
coast.  Two  metallic  boats,  composed  of  copper  and  galvanised  iron, 
were  constructed,  each  capable  of  accommodating  a crew  of  seamen. 
They  were  fancifully  designated  the  Fanny  Mason  ” and  the  “Fanny 
Skinner.”  Fully  aware  of  the  exhaustive  -nature  of  the  labours 
involved  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  relaxing  influence  of  a Syrian 
climate,  the  commander  was  careful  in  selecting  for  the  crew  none  but 
young,  athletic,  native-born  Americans,  of  sober  habits,  from  each  of 
whom  he  wisely  exacted  a pledge  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicants  ; a 
stipulation  to  which  they  feithfiilly  adhered,  and  to  which  Lieutenant 
Lynch  chiefly  ascribes  their  recovery  from  the  extreme  prostration 
they  experienced. 

The  beautiful  vessel  consecrated  to  this  enterprise  rode  out  of  the 
bay  of  New  York  on  the  twenty-sixth  ©f  November,  1847.  After  a 
prosperous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  amid  the  classic  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  brought  to  anchorage  in  the  harbour  of  Smyrna, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1848.  From  thence  the  officers  of  the  expe- 
dition proceeded  in  an  Austrian  steamer  to  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  a firman,  sanctioning  their  object 
and  insuring  the  co-operation  of  the  Pashas  of  Saida  and  Jerusalem 
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in  their  plans.  Through  the  American  Legation,  Lieutenant  Lynch 
was  favoured  with  an  interview  with  the  youthful  despot,  which  was 
pleasant,  and  during  which  he  promised  his  assistance  to  the  expedi- 
tion. As  a further  token  of  his  good-will,  he  gave  fiill  permission  to 
the  Eepublican  officer  to  inspect  all  the  curiosities  in  Stambohl,  a 
privilege  of  which,  during  the  period  he  had  to  wait  for  the  firman,  he 
extensively  availed  himselfi  On  the  6th  of  March,  the  long-expected 
authorisation  arrived  from  the  Grand  Vizier  ; in  half  an  hour  after 
which,  he  was  again  upon  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Bosphorus. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty  days  more,  spent  in  travelling  realms 
“familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,”  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  rose  majestically  in  the  distance,  and  the  ship  soon  came  to 
its  moorings  ofi*  the  town  of  Beirfit. 

The  difficulties  of  the  expedition  now  fairly  commenced.  It  does 
not,  however,  form  any  part  of  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  them, 
although  every  earnest  student  of  Bible  geography  ought  to  be  fully 
cognisant  of  the  hazards  incurrred  by  those  heroic  men  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  gone  forth  exploring  the  classic  lands,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  seas  of  Revelation.  Having  landed  at  Beirut,  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  attended  by  the  American  Consul,  waited  upon  the  Pasha,  and 
presented  the  imperial  firman,  which  he  professed  his  cordial  readiness 
to  obey.  From  Beirut,  the  party  coasted  to  Acre,  where  they  finally 
disembarked,  landed  the  boats,  instruments,  and  other  effects.  They 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  beach,  and  there  spent  their  first  night 
ashore.  Sentries  were  posted  to  keep  off  the  curious  Arabs,  whose 
thievish  propensities  rendered  them  objects  of  incessant  watchfulness. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  the  tinkling  of  bells  announced  the  arrival 
of  horses,  that  had  been  previously  sent  for,  to  convey  the  boats  and 
tents  across  the  intervening  rocky  country.  They  proved  to  be  miser- 
able, galled  animals,  and,  on  trial,  were  found  to  be  utterly  imused  to 
draught.  After  infinite  pains  had  been  taken  in  vain  to  urge  them 
to  draw,  the  attempt  was  abandoned  in  despair.  The  experiment  of 
substituting  camels  for  horses  was  then  tried  as  a forlorn  hope ; and, 
to  the  intense  gratification  of  the  anxious  party,  it  was  attended  with 
perfect  success.  Thus  a new  accomplishment  was  developed  in  that 
huge  and  powerful  animal,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  natives 
seemed  profoundly  ignorant  till  that  moment.  Contracting  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  “ships  of  the  desert,”  the  baggage  was 
packed  up  for  transport  to  the  Lake  of  Gralilee. 

At  this  juncture,  Lieutenant  Lynch  made  several  additions  to  the ' 
exploring  phalanx,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  its  strength  and 
efficiency.  The  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  as 
physician  and  geologist,  and  of  Henry  Bedlow,  Esq.,  were  secured. 
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Besides  these  gentlemen,  a compact  was  entered  into  with  two 
powerftil  native  sheikhs,  toact  as  guides  and  auxiliaries ; a compact 
which  they  most  chivalrously  observed.  The  presence  of  these  two 
chiefs  was  soon  discovered  to  be  indispensable  amid  the  difficulties, 
alarms,  and  menaced  attacks  they  encountered  almost  daily;  and,  in 
all  probability,  prevented  bloodshed.  The  first  is  described  as  a 
“ magnificent  savage,”  of  rich  olive  hue,  raven  hair,  and  teeth  bril- 
liant as  ivory.  The  glance  of  his  eye  was  keen  at  times,  but  generally 
soft  and  lustrous.  Although  almost  efieminate  in  appearance,  he  had 
recently  been  the  stem  leader  of  revolt ; on  which  occasion,  the 
Governor  of  Acre,  unable  to  subdue  him,  had  been  forced  to  treat 
with  him,  and  purchase  the  security  of  the  district  with  a high  office, 
and  the  crimson  peKsse  of  honour.  His  name  was  ’Akil  Aga  el 
Hasse6.  The  other  was  a still  more  illustrious  personage  ; an  Arab 
nobleman,  called  Sherif  Hazza,  of  Mecca,  the  thirty-third  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of 
great  intelligence.  The  Arabs  entertained  great  veneration  for  him. 
He  became  the  Nestor,  whilst  ’Akil  was  truly  the  Achilles,  of  the 
company  in  many  emergencies. 

Augmented  by  the  accession  of  these  two  renowned  chieftains,  with 
some  of  their  armed  followers,  the  party  presented  rather  a formidable 
appearance  as  it  journeyed  across  the  eastern  hills.  On  reaching  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  the  boats  were  carefully  lowered  from  the  over- 
hanging mountains,  and,  amid  a crowd  of  wondering  spectators,  were 
launched  upon  those  waters  whose  surface  for  years  had  not  been 
furrowed  by  the  keel  of  more  than  one  solitary  boat.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  two  “ Fannies,”  and  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation 
down  the  Jordan,  Lieutenant  Lynch  purchased  this  dilapidated  boat 
for  about  six  pounds ; and,  being  repaired,  it  was  baptised  “ Uncle 
Sam.”  The  actual  expedition  being  now  about  to  commence,  the 
party  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  one  of  which  was  to  travel  by 
land,  and  the  other  by  water ; at  the  same  time  keeping  so  near  to 
each  other  as  to  be  mutually  able  to  render  prompt  assistance  in  case 
of  danger.  Each  officer  and  volunteer  had  his  appropriate  duty 
assigned  him.  Mr.  Dale  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
land  party  ; while  the  registration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  river  and 
its  embankments,  together  with  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  devolved 
jointly  on  Mr.  Aulick  and  Lieutenant  Lynch. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  April,  the  little  fleet  started  on  its 
mission  of  science.  The  lake  gradually  contracted  as  they  approache 
its  southern  extremity.  On  entering  the  Ghor,  which  is  here  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  the  scenery  “ assumed  rather  a 
tame  than  a savage  character.  The  rough  and  barren  mountains. 
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skirting  the  valleys  on  each  hand,  stretched  far  away  in  the  distance, 
like  walls  to  some  gigantic  fosse,  their  southern  extremities  hidden  in 
a faint  purple  mist.”  In  about  five  minutes  after  leaving  the  lake,  the 
navigators  entirely  lost  sight  of  it,  owing  to  the  serpentine  course 
pursued  by  the  river.  Its  average  breadth  was  found  to  be  about  7 5 
feet ; the  banks  were  rounded  and  about  30  feet  high,  luxuriantly 
clothed  with  grass  and  flowers, -«-the  scarlet  anemone,  the  yellow 
marigold,  occasionally  a water  lily,  and  here  and  there  a straggling 
asphodel,  close  to  the  water’s  edge  ; but  neither  tree  nor  shrub.  In 
little  more  than  an  hour,  the  boatmen  came  in  sight  of  the  decayed 
bridge  of  Semakh,  the  ruins  of  which  were  extremely  picturesque. 
Over  the  crumbling  abutments  the  river  foamed  like  a mountain 
torrent,  jeopardising  the  daring  navigators  as  they  shot  dowm  between 
the  old  piers. 

On  the  second  day  the  expedition  started  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
in  tea  minutes  the  current  of  the  river  became,  for  more  than  300 
yards,  one  threatening  foaming  rapid ; the  fishing  weirs,  and  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  another  ancient  bridge,  obstructing  the 
passage.  After  conducting  the  boats  unharmed  through  this  perilous 
ordeal,  it  was  discovered  that  not  far  ahead  there  were  five  successive 
falls,  of  about  18  feet  in  all,  with  rapids  between,  constituting  a 
perfect  “ break  down”  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  As  it  was  impossible 
for  the  boats  to  descend  these  cataracts,  they  were  floated,  as  far 
as  practicable,  down  a branching  canal,  or  mill-sluice,  and  then  borne 
along  the  banks  a sufficient  distance  to  escape  the  more  dangerous 
obstructions,  when  they  were  again  launched  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  average  width  of  the  river,  on  the  second  day’s  voyage,  was  forty 
3'ards,  and  the  depth  from  two  and-a-half  to  six  feet.  The  navigators 
descended  nine  rapids,  some  of  them  terrific  ones,  in  encountering 
the  force  of  which  the  Galilean  boat  was  shattered  and  sunk. 
Swallows,  snipes,  herons,  a large  hawk,  an  owl,  and  a partridge,  were 
seen  during  the  day,  and  a trout  was  caught  in  the  stream.  The 
course  of  the  Jordan  was  found  to  be  so  exceedingly  tortuous,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  day  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  was  but  four  hours’  distant 
in  a (firect  line,  although  a day  and  a-half  had  been  spent  in  reaching 
that  spot.  Late  in  the  evening  the  boats  were  moored  at  the  head  of 
the  falls  and  whirlpool  of  Buk^h,  and  the  navigators  joined  the  land 
party  at  their  camp,  half  a mile  below. 

In  consequence  of  our  restricted  space  it  will  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  expedition,  step  by  step,  inasmuch  as  their  labours 
extended  over  a period  of  not  less  than  thirty-one  days,  twenty-two  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations,  either  on 
the  bosom  or  around  the  desolate  shores  of  the  sea  of  Sodom.  To 
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attempt  any  generalisation  of  their  observations,  would  be  equally 
impracticable.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  give  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  passing  scenery,  alternately  delectable  and  grandly  desolate  j of 
the  sudden  variations  of  climate  and  productions;  or  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented when  the  awed  strangers  at  length  stole  along  the  silent  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Death  ; scaled  the  blasted  hill-sides,  or  skimmed  the 
molten  flood,  like  the  last  lonely  occupants  of  a doomed  and  deserted 
world. 

Look  at  this  series  of  dissolving  views,  consisting  of  the  daguer- 
reotyped  impressions  of  J ordan  scenery  left  on  the  author’s  imagina- 
tion, and  transferred  from  thence,  with  a rare  facility,  to  the  pages  of 
his  inspiring  book: — 

**For  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the  boats  floated  down  in  silence — ^the  silence  of  the 
wilderness.  Here  and  there  were  spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The  numerous  birds  sang 
with  a music  strange  and  manifold  ; the  willow'  branches  were  spread  upon  the  stream 
like  tresses,  and  creeping  mosses,  and  clambering  weeds,  with  a multitude  of  white  and 
silvery  little  flowers,  looked  out  from  among  them ; and  the  cliff  swallow  wheeled  over 
the  falls,  or  went  at  his  own  wild  will  darting  through  the  arched  vistas,  shadowed  and 
shaped  by  the  meeting  foliage  on  the  banks  ; and,  above  all,  yet  attuned  to  all,  was 
the  music  of  the  river,  gushing  with  a sound  like  that  of  shawms  and  cymbals.  . . , 
The  stream  sometimes  washed  the  bases  of  the  sandy-hills,  and  at  other  times  mean- 
dered between  low  banks,  generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant  with  blossoms. 
Some  points  presented  views  exceedingly  picturesque  ; the  mad  rushing  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  the  song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  glimpses  of  the 
mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and  here  and  there  a gfurgling  rivulet  pouring  its  tribute  of 
crystal  water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan.  . . . The  scenery  became  more  wild  as 

we  advanced ; and  as  night,  like  a gloomy  Rembrandt,  came  throwing  her  dark 
shadows  through  the  mountain  gorges,  sobering  down  the  bright  tints  upon  their  sum- 
mits, the  whole  scene  assumed  a strange  and  savage  aspect,  as  if  to  harmonise  with 
the  dreary  sea  it  held  within  its  midst,  madly  towards  which  the  river  now  hurried  on. 

. . . The  river  was  falling  rapidly  ; the  banks  showed  a daily  fall  of  about  two  feet, 

and  frequently  we  saw  the  sedge  and  drift  wood  high  up  on  the  branches  of  overhang- 
ing trees,  above  the  surface  of  the  banks,  which  conclusively  proves  that  the  Jordan 
in  its  ‘ swellings  ’ still  overflows  the  lower  plain,  and  drives  the  lion  from  his  lair,  as 
it  did  in  the  ancient  time.  . . . Incur  course  to-day  (5th  day)  we  have  passed 

twelve  islands — all  but  three  of  diminutive  size — and  noted  fourteen  tributary  streams, 
ten  on  the  right  and  four  on  the  left  bank.  With  the  exception  of  four,  they  were 
but  trickling  rivulets.  . . . Among  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  banks,  the  earth  was 

covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  crimson  flowers  (the  anemone),  so  thickly  matted 
together,  that,  to  the  eye,  the  ground  at  times  seemed  covered  with  a crimson 
snow.  Here  and  there  were  patches  of  3'ellow  daisj',  looking  like  little  golden  islands 
in  the  incarnadined  and  floral  ocean  ; while  the  bases  of  the  bills  were  fianged 
with  a light  purple  blossom,  which  not  inaptly  represented  the  foam  of  this  preter- 
natural sea.” 

As  the  party  neared  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  atmosphere 
became  intolerably  sultry  ; the  occasional  vegetation  assumed  a more 
tropical  character ; every  living  thing,  exhausted,  retired  from  the 
withering  heat  and  blinding  glare  of  a sun  unscreened  by  mist  or 
cloud.  A weird  silence  reigned  around.  The  wind  alone  moaned 
over  the  barren  plain. 
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On  the  18th  of  April,  the  navigators  entered  the  open  portals  of 
this  Tartarean  sea,  in  whose  awful  aspect,  “ when  we  first  beheld  it,” 
says  Lieutenant  Lynch,  “ I seemed  to  read  the  inscription  over  the 
gates  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  ‘ Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  behind.  ’ ” A 
furious  gale  rose,  as  if  to  expel  the  intruders.  “ The  boats,  heavily 
laden,  struggled  sluggishly  at  first ; but  when  the  wind  freshened  in 
its  fierceness,  from  the  density  of  the  water,  it  seemed  exactly  as  if 
their  bows  were  encountering  the  sledge  hammers  of  the  Titans.” 
The  clothes  of  the  boatmen  were  speedily  covered  with  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt  from  the  spray,  and  their  eyes,  lips,  and  nostrils  were 
afiBlicted  with  a pungent,  smarting  sensation.  The  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors rose  vividly  to  their  awe-struck  minds,  and  they  began  to 
imagine,  bold  and  daring  as  they  were,  that  the  Almighty  frowned 
upon  their  impious  eflTorts  to  navigate  that  sea  of  vengeance.  After 
blowing  for  two  hours,  the  wnnd  suddenly  abated,  and  the  sea  instan- 
taneously fell  bke  molten  metal.  In  twenty  minutes  they  were 
pulling  away  over  a placid  sheet  of  water,  with  scarcely  a ripple  on  its 
surface.  The  northern  shore  was  found  to  be  an  extensive  mud-flat, 
with  a sandy  plain  beyond,  and  is  the  very  image  of  desolation. 
Except  the  cane-brakes,  clustering  along  the  marshy  streams  which 
disfigure  while  they  sustain  them,  there  was  no  vegetation  whatever. 
“Barren  mountains,  fragments  of  rocks,  blackened  by  sulphurous 
deposit,  and  an  unnatural  sea,  with  low,  dead  trees  upon  its  margin — 
all,  within  the  scope  of  \ision,  bore  a sad  and  sombre  aspect.”  Yarious 
kinds  of  birds  were  occasionally  seen  disporting  about  these  dreary 
coasts,  and  even  flying  across  the  sea.  No  living  creature,  however, 
could  be  discovered  inhabiting  these  mysterious  waters.  • - 

The  statements  so  long  current,  respecting  the  density  and 
buoyancy  of  the  water,  have  been  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  Lynch. 
The  appearance  of  the  sea  is  said  to  resemble  a vast  cauldron  of 
metal,  fused,  but  motionless.  A donkey  and  a horse,  which  were 
cast  into  the  water,  swam  without  turning  over,  or  losing  their 
balance,  A muscular  man  floated  nearly  breast  high,  without  the 
least  exertion.  Two  fresh  hen’s  eggs,  which  would  have  sunk  in 
water  of  ordinary  density,  were  sustained  partly  above  the  surface. 
The  atmosphere  that  broods  over  these  leaden  waves  is  impregnated 
with  a fetid,  sulphurous  smell,  which  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores,  increased,  perhaps,  by  noxious 
exhalations  from  stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  northern  plain.  The 
watei^  themselves,  although  greasy  to  the  touch  and  acrid  to  the 
taste,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  inodorous  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  journal  is  interspersed  with  frequent  complaints  of  ominous 
symptoms  of  oppression  and  drowsiness  experienced  by  the  exploring 
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party,  and  which  at  length  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent  as  to 
compel  them  to  hasten  their  departure.  Lieutenant  Lynch  thus 
alludes  to  the  singular  circumstance  : — 

Notwithstanding  the  high  wind  the  tendency  to  drowsiness  was  almost  irresistible. 
The  men  pulled  mechanically,  with  half-closed  lids,  and,  except  them  and  myself, 
every  one  in  the  copper  boat  was  fast  asleep.  The  drowsy  sensation,  amounting 
almost  to  stupor,  was  greatest  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  did  not  disappear  at  night. 

Thus  far  all,  with  one  exception,  had  enjoyed  good  health  ; 

but  there  were  symptoms  which  caused  me  uneasiness.  The  figure  of  each  one  had 
assumed  a dropsical  appearance.  The  lean  had  become  stout,  and  the  stout  almost 
corpulent ; the  pale  faces  had  become  florid,  and  those  which  were  florid,  ruddy  ; 
moreover,  the  slightest  scratch  festered,  and  the  bodies  of  many  of  us  were  covered 
with  small  pustules.  The  men  complained  bitterly  ofi.  the  irritation  of  their  sores, 
whenever  the  acrid  water  of  the  sea  touched  them.” 

The  sketch-map  accompanying  the  volume,  and  which  represents 
the  depths  of  the  soundings  in  every  part  of  the  lake,  exhibits  a 
striking  disparity  of  depth  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions,  which  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by  a lofty 
peninsula.  The  former  shows  a submersion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  to 
the  depth  of  1,300  feet  below  the  surface,  while,  on  entering  the 
latter,  the  sea  suddenly  shallows  to  about  13  feet.  The  inference 
from  this  important  fact  is,  that  the  northern  section  of  the  sea  is  of 
a far  higher  antiquity  than  the  southern  ; and  that  the  latter  may  be 
identified  with  the  submerged  vale  of  Siddim,  where  the  cities  of  the 
plain  formerly  stood.  The  remarkable  discovery  was  also  made,  that 
through  the  entire  midst  of  the  northern  and  deepest  portion  of 
the  sea,  and  in  a line  corresponding  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  there 
runs  a ravine,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  and 
channel  of  that  river  before  the  occurrence  of  the  catastrophe  that 
submerged  the  entire  plain.  This  is  also  found  to  correspond  to 
the  Wady  el  Jeib,  a ravine  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea. 
These  new  facts  will  be  suggestive  of  fresh  speculations  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  ancient  course  and  destination  of  the 
Jordan.  Many  travellers  and  scholars  have  thought  that  the  waters 
of  the  latter  originally  traversed  the  valley  of  El-Arabah,  and 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea.  If,  however,  we  may  accept  as  a scientific  fact  the  state- 
ment given  on  the  authority  of  Russegger,  that  the  Red  Sea  lies 
more  than  1,300  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  this  hypothesis  must  be 
considered  as  exploded ; at  least,  until  such  time  as  the  explorations 
thus  commenced,  with  so  much  intelligence  and  spirit,  shall  be 
extended  southwards  throughout  the  whole  Arabian  valley.  In  an 
enterprise  so  praiseworthy,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  our  Government 
emulating  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  trans- Atlantic  Republic,  by 
commissioning,  on  such  an  errand,  one  of  those  vessels  which,  it  has 
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been  affirmed  by  high  authority,  are  often  suffered  to  go  to  decay  for 
want  of  employ  ; and  by  setting  before  their  officers  and  crews  a 
career  of  usefulness  far  more  creditable  and  ennobling  than  the  life  of 
ennui  and  dissipation  to  which,  in  foreign  ports,  they  are  often  doomed 
from  year  to  year. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


If  we  look  upon  the  human  race  as  a unity,  we  must  take  up  time  as 
a whole.  Generations  are  but  the  continued  multiplication  of  the  first 
pair,  and  the  present  and  the  future  are  but  the  lengthening  out  of 
the  past.  The  mind  of  our  great  progenitor  was  the  type  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  in  that  one  mind  there  lay  all  the  germs  and 
seeds  of  that  knowledge,  progi’ess,  and  happiness,  which  have  been 
developed  with  the  increase  and  the  advancement  of  om*  species. 
Each  successive  age  has  been  dependent  on  the  intelligence,  activity, 
and  development  of  the  age  which  preceded  ; and,  had  no  disturbing 
element  been  introduced  into  man’s  nature,  impairing  the  tone  and 
harmony  of  his  soul,  and  so  interrupting  the  onward  course  of  our 
common  humanity,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  the  world 
would  have  now  stood.  But  Revelation  and  tradition  agree  in 
representing  the  two  grand  conditions  of  humanity,  subsequent  to  the 
fall,  as  those  of  love  and  hatred ; of  peace  and  happiness ; and  all- 
rulinff  force  and  violence.  Men  were  known  either  for  their 

O 

simplicity  of  manners  and  innocence  of  life,  or  for  their  pride, 
wickedness,  and  devotedness  to  evil.  This  schism  in  our  humanity 
split  up  the  race  into  a multitude  of  nations,  and  it  is  the  combined 
history  of  these  individual  and  separate  nations ; their  mental  culture 
and  modes  of  thought ; their  intellectual  power  and  application ; 
their  social  institutions ; their  political  refinement ; and  their 
progressive  march  in  the  race  of  human  improvement,  which  must 
determine  the  present  state  of  society  throughout  the  world.  The 
historical  life  of  nations  makes  up  the  historical  life  of  the  race ; and 
we  can  predicate  nothing  of  the  race  which  cannot  be  predicated 
of  its  individual  tribes  and  families.  Now,  in  “ the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  there  is  only  a certain  number  of  nations  that 
occupy  an  important  and  really  historical  place  in  the  annals  of 
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civilisation and  these  are  the  very  nations  whose  history  gives  ns 
the  deepest  insight  into  the  workings  and  the  progress  of  onr  common 
humanity. 

To  expatiate  over  this  wide  field,  would  delight  us  vastly.  We 
should  like  to  trace  the  history  of  the  four  great  nations  in  the  primitive 
world, — ^those  nations  which  stood  nearest  to  the  source  of  sacred 
tradition,  or  of  immediate  Divine  Revelation — ^the  Indians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Hebrews.  We  should  love  to  descant 
on  the  peculiar  genius  and  political  relations  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
We  should  like  not  less  to  revert  to  the  period  when  the  Grecian 
states  stood  out  clothed  in  light  and  glory,  and  when  the  eagle  of 
imperial  Rome  rose  on  unfolded  wing,  looked  down  on  a world- 
wide empire  as  all  her  own,  and  beheld  the  trophies  of  her  power 
glittering  in  the  light  of  heaven.  Not  that  we  would  bring  back  or 
counterfeit  the  forms  of  ages  past,  which  are  no  longer  applicable  to 
our  own  time,  but  rather  discover  how  much  of  the  ground,  in  the  course 
and  race  of  human  improvement,  we  have  ourselves  left  behind,  and 
how  much  nearer  we  are  to  the  goal  and  the  prize.  And  if  we  would 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Christianity,  it  is  that  we  may,  as  Schlegel  says^ 
clearly  examine  what  has  remained  incomplete ; what  has  not  yet 
been  attained.  For  unquestionably  all  that  has  been  neglected  in  the 
earlier  periods  and  stages  of  Christian  civilisation,  must  be  made  good, 
in  this  true,  consummate  regeneration  of  society.  If  truth  is  to 
obtain  a complete  victory ; if  Christianity  is  really  to  triumph  on  the 
earth,  then  must  the  state  become  Christian,  and  science  become 
Christian.”  The  birth  of  Christianity  was,  in  fact,  the  birth  of 
intellect.  Mind  received  an  impetus  hitherto  unknown  and  unfelt ; 
it  was  quickened  into  a freer  life  and  a more  unwearied  activity  ; it 
was  introduced  into  the  sublimest  region  of  thought  and  effort.  Being 
free  to  think  and  act  in  the  great  business  of  religion,  it  would  be  fettered 
and  confined  in  nothing  else.  With  the  progress  and  spread  of 
Christianity  came  the  liberty  of  the  human  soul ; and,  had  Christianity 
been  kept  pure  j had  it  not  been  encrusted  with  materialism  and 
overlaid  with  superstition  ; had  its  genius  never  been  veiled,  and  its 
spirit  never  repressed  ; had  the  current  of  its  life  never  been  checked 
and  turned  back,  it  would  soon  have  carried  our  humanity  onward  to 
the  most  advanced  point  of  culture  and  improvement.  The  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  history  of  an  ensla'^dng  superstition.  With 
the  growth  of  that  superstition  came  mental  torpor  and  intellectual 
death.  We  do  not  say  that  the  period  was  destitute  of  men  of 
letters  and  of  science  j neither  do  we  mean  to  affirm  that  we  are  not 
indebted  to  the  hierarchy  for  the  preservation  of  learning  and  the 
advancement  of  literature  ; but  the  people  were  ignorant  j knowledge 
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was  spell-bound  ; it  had  retired  into  the  monastery ; it  was  confined 
to  the  priesthood ; the  popular  mind  was  neglected,  enslaved, 
degraded  ; and  so  it  continued  till  the  great  change  involved  in  the 
Reformation  took  place.  It  then  burst  its  fetters,  asserted  its  freedom, 
and  took  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up,  inteUectually  and  morally,  a 
true  and  proper  manhood.  The  nations  entered  on  a new  race  of 
improvement.  Europe  partook  more  immediately  and  more  vitally  of 
the  benefits  of  the  change.  Nor  can  it  be  denied — it  is  a fact  which 
stands  out  on  the  page  of  history — that,  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  those 
which  took  up  most  of  the  pure  Protestant  element,  took  the  start,  and 
kept  the  priority,  in  the  race  of  civilisation  and  improvement. 
Nowhere  else  did  the  play  and  the  force  of  intellect  appear  so  con- 
spicuous, and  nowhere  else  did  the  application  of  mind  promise  so 
much  for  the  future  good  of  man. 

In  the  train  of  the  Reformation  came  education,  and  intelligence, 
and  progress,  and  discovery.  The  principle  involved  in  that  great 
change  laid  hold  of  mind  universally,  and  worked  with  more  than 
magic  power  on  the  individual  and  on  society  at  large.  It  was  as  if 
the  spirit  of  life  had  breathed  into  man,  and  man  had  again  become  a 
living  soul.  The  outward  motion  and  activity  was  but  the  expression 
of  the  inward  and  deeper  Hfe.  Still  the  Reformation  was  not  an  end, 
but  only  the  means  to  an  end.  It  was  itself  an  effect — the  sequence 
of  previous  antecedents;  but  the  moment  it  came  into  existence  as  an 
efiect,  it  began  to  operate  as  a cause,  producing  its  own  appropriate 
results  in  the  condition  and  the  history  of  humanity.  This  mighty 
and  momentous  revolution,  thenceforward,  mostly  directed  the  march 
of  the  times  which  followed ; “ influenced  the  legislation  and  the 
policy  of  the  European  states,  and  stamped  the  character  of  modem 
science  down  to  our  own  days,”  in  which  it  is  “ still  the  main  and 
stirring  cause  of  all  the  great  political  changes,  and  all  the  new  and 
astonishing  events  of  our  age.”  It  brought  to  maturity  the  glorious 
constitution  of  our  England ; a constitution  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  transplanted,  imitated,  and  modified  on  the  Continent  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ; and  gave  to  our  national  policy  a 
character  which  materially  affected  the  public  and  international  law 
of  Europe. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that,  for  a century  or  more  after 
the  Reformation,  the  greatest  states,  and  the  most  civilised  countries 
of  Europe,  were  involved  in  all  the  turmoil  and  divisions  of  religious 
wars  ; but  these  wars  resulted  in  greater  good.  In  Germany,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  a firm,  and  lasting,  and  irrevocable  religious 
pacification ; a peace  which  has  stamped  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  German  nation,  and  which  now  lies  at  the  basis  of  her  future 
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prosperity  and  her  moral  destiny.  In  France,  they  were  followed  by  a 
mighty  epoch  of  moral  and  social  regeneration ; and  in  England,  by 
the  setting  up  of  that  free  constitution  which  has  been  an  object  of 
envy  and  desire  to  so  many  other  nations.  With  these  happier 
changes  came  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  philosophy.  The  hour,  too, 
had  come  to  introduce  the  universal  principle  of  international  policy, 
by  striking  the  balance  of  power.  A treaty  of  peace  among  the 
states  of  Europe,  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  enlight- 
enment and  literature.  The  philosophy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  stood  connected  with  the  names  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz, 
Locke,  and  Newton,  while  literature  had  attained  to  its  highest 
perfection  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  On 
the  illumination  and  the  development  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
can  but  touch.  Justly  says  Schlegel,  “We  should  carefully 
distinguish  between  a true,  lasting,  and  vivifying  illumination,  and  a 
false,  mimic,  and  illusive  species  of  enlightenment.  One  thing  is  the 
warm,  genial  light  of  the  sun,  returning  to  the  new-born  spring  ; or 
the  fresh  glow  of  morning,  after  the  lengthened  night ; and  another, 
the  transient  glimmer  of  a bonfire,  which,  after  exciting  a false  alarm, 
sinks  rapidly  again  into  darkness.  One  thing  is  the  solitary  midnight 
lamp  of  silent  meditation ; and  another,  the  lightning  which  flashes 
athwart  the  gloomy  heavens  ; or  the  dark  lantern  of  the  murderer, 
stealing  his  way  along  in  the  night ; or  the  torch-light  in  the  robber’s 
cave,  where  the  spoil  is  divided,  and  new  misdeeds  are  concocted.”  In 
the  true  light  we  shall  see  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  coming 
out  as  an  essential  element  in  the  conditions  of  our  common  humanity. 
According  to  the  philosopher  just  named,  “ true  toleration  is  founded 
on  the  humble,  and,  consequently,  religious  principle,  and  firm  hope, 
that,  while  one  leaves  in  quiet  what  has  already  an  historical  exist- 
ence, God  will  conduct  and  arrange  all  things,  and  bring  them  to  their 

appointed  end Intolerance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

grounded  in  the  proud,  and,  therefore,  impious  opinion,  that  it  can 
mould  all  things  to  that  which  it  fancies  they  ought  to  be,  without 
any  regard  to  the  limits  of  human  weakness,  and  without  reflecting 
that  what  is  put  down  by  outward  force,  not  unfrequently  grows  up  in 
secret,  in  an  altered,  though  still  more  dangerous  form.”  With  this 
toleration  came  the  removal  of  certain  political  and  social  evils.  In 
several  Protestant  states  the  criminal  code  was  relaxed  and  modified  ; 
the  use  of  torture  and  of  un-Christian  and  excruciating  modes  of 
execution  was  abolished ; and  even  capital  punishment  was  called  in 
question.  But  evil  was  mingled  with  the  good.  In  the  false  light, 
we  see  the  atheistic  and  revolutionary  philosophy  of  France,  not  only 
treating  the  monarchy  and  the  whole  civilisation  of  Europe  as  abuses 
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no  longer  to  be  endured,  but  also  Christianity  itself  as  a mere  prejudice 
of  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind,  totally  destitute  of  foundation  in 
truth,  and  no  longer  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Next  came 
the  Revolution  of  1792,  which  trampled  alike  upon  crown  and  altar, 
and  convulsed  society  to  its  very  centre.  Like  some  mighty  and 
tumultuous  river,  which  has  broken  through  its  banks,  and  in  its 
flow  and  sweep  carries  all  before  it,  this  great  political  outbreak,  in  its 
wasting  and  deadly  influence,  was  not  confined  to  France,  but  spread 
over  every  other  country,  and  threatened  all  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
It  was  only  when  men  had  reached  this  extreme  term  of  their  boasted 
enlightenment,  that  a re-action  took  place.  Governments  were 
reconstructed,  society  was  remodelled,  Europe  was  again  in  peace,  and 
the  nations  were  filled  with  hope. 

The  last  fifty  yeai*s  have  been  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  mind  and  the  progress  of  humanity.  So 
long  as  the  resources  of  a nation  are  expended  in  war,  there  can  be 
but  little  surplus  power  to  devote  to  the  higher  department  of  culture. 
All  is  laid  upon  the  shrine  of  Mars,  and  devoted  to  the  god  of  battles. 
But  from  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  up  to  the  French 
Revolution  in  1848,  all  Europe  enjoyed  profoxmd  peace.  During  these 
thirty  years,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  freer  play  and 
the  intenser  application  of  the  human  intellect.  Nor  could  anything 
more  clearly  indicate  the  degree  of  mental  power  put  forth  during 
that  period,  than  the  progress  of  science.  Never  were  so  many  of  the 
scattered  lines  and  rays  of  light  brought  to  a focus,  and  in  their 
concentration  and  power  made  to  bear  on  our  more  modern  discove- 
ries. There  is  not  a single  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  which  has  not 
been  searched  and  sifted  with  the  most  laborious  industry ; there  is 
nob  a scientific  fa.ct  whose  truth  has  not  been  put  to  the  severest  test  j 
there  is  not  a single  scientific  discovery  which  has  not  been  proved 
and  determined  by  actual  experiment.  Not  only  has  the  domain  of 
science  been  enlarged,  but  also  enriched  with  the  most  splendid 
contributions.  New  facts  have  been  brought  to  light;  fresh 
discoveries  have  come  up  with  deeper  and  freer  inquiry;  a more 
truly  philosophic  spirit  has  been  awakened ; the  older  theories  have 
been  abandoned  for  the  teachings  of  a profounder  wisdom,  and  the 
results  of  a wider  experience.  Philosophy  now  sits  enthroned,  and 
the  nations  are  prostrate  at  her  feet.  The  outward  and  artificial 
distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  are  giving  way  to  intellectual 
eminence  and  moral  worth.  The  man  of  letters  is  preferred  to  the 
man  of  title  ; and  literature,  by  taking  on  a purer  and  more  vital 
character,  is  infiising  new  life  and  energy  into  the  people,  and 
promising  the  regeneration  of  all  classes. 
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It  is  no  common  pleasure  to  record  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  and 
natural  science.  The  mechanical  genius  of  the  age  is  unrivalled,  and 
its  fi*uits  are  most  rare  and  most  acceptable.  Look  simply  at  our 
machinery,  and  to  the  application  of  steam  to  that  machinery  ; think 
in  how  many  ways  it  can  be  employed,  and  to  how  many  ends  it  can 
be  adapted ; and  this  of  itself  forms  an  era  in  the  history  and  the 
progress  of  our  common  race.  But  the  domain  of  science  would  have 
been  neither  so  large  nor  so  rich,  but  for  the  establishment  and  the 
freer  working  of  the  press.  Every  scientific  fact  being  published,  and 
every  philosophical  truth  being  propounded,  and  then  sent  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  quickened 
intellect,  and  gave  to  it  a new  and  a righteous  impulse.  Never  did 
the  philosophy  and  the  science  of  civilised  nations  challenge  a more 
profound  homage  than  at  this  moment ; never,  in  both  these  depart- 
ments, could  there  be  found  so  many  rare  and  profoundly-written 
works  in  almost  aU  the  languages  of  Europe.  And  with  the 
advancement  of  science  has  been  the  progress  of  the  arts.  If  “ during 
the  public  calamities  and  general  anarchy  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  natural  sciences,  in  all  their  various  branches,  made  silent  but 
very  extraordinary  progress and  if  “ numberless  were  the  advan- 
tages of  these  new  discoveries  to  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,” 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  improvement  and  the  progress  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  the  midst  of  all  but  universal  and  unbroken  peace  1 
For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  point  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
so  recently  opened  with  royal  splendour,  and  amid  the  most  loyal 
demonstrations  of  the  most  loyal  people  under  God’s  bright  sky. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  varied  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  you  have  the  riper  fruits  of  the  human  intellect,  of 
human  skill,  and  of  human  industry.  At  no  former  period  in  our 
world’s  history  could  such  a scheme  as  is  involved  in  this  Exhibition 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  At  no  earlier  date  in  the  calendar  of 
years  could  you  have  commanded  the  same  amount  of  contributions, 
or  of  the  same  character.  The  building  itself  is  a splendid  monument 
of  science  and  of  art,  and,  with  its  own  interior  contents,  challenges 
the  admiration  and  extorts  the  praise  of  every  beholder. 

But  we  must  not  linger  even  amid  the  collected  treasures  of  the 
world’s  skill,  and  where  everything  promises  a flow  and  feast  of  soul. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  press  ; but  for  its  clearer,  deeper,  and  more 
vital  teachings,  the  Nineteenth  Century  would  never  have  taken 
on  its  present  character.  We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  European 
press  is  all  that  we  could  desire.  There  may  be  as  much  corrupt  and 
corrupting  literature  now  as  ever.  Authors  may  be  as  forward  as 
ever  in  feeding  the  lowest  passions  of  human  nature.  There  are 
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thousands  on  thousands,  all  whose  longings  are  after  mere  animal 
gratification,  and  who  greedily  devour  every  book  that  promises  to 
minister  to  their  taste.  But  such  works  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
another  and  a higher  character.  The  spread  of  education  has  given 
to  a larger  body  of  the  people  a capacity  to  read  ; and  the  fact  that 
the  education  is  of  a bettej*  quality,  has  tended  to  improve,  refine,  and 
elevate  the  taste.  To  meet  this  improved  and  advanced  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  works  of  the  press  must  correspond.  Men  must 
write  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  a certain  extent  it 
is  true,  that  they  give  cast  and  complexion  to  the  age  ; but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  the  age  impresses  itself  upon  them.  The  age  makes  the 
men,  not  less  than  the  men  make  the  age.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
one  determines  the  other.  Tell  me  the  character  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  easy  to  tell  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  Again, 
tell  the  character  of  the  times,  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  condition  of  the  people.  Now,  the  character 
of  a people  is  always  reflected  in  their  literature ; and,  on  the  whole, 
never  was  the  literature  of  Europe  more  robust,  or  healthy,  or  vital. 
It  has  been  long  giving  tone  and  strength  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
lifting  it  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought  and  feeling.  Nor  can 
anything  speak  so  loudly  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  the  English 
mind  in  particular,  as  the  fact,  that,  while  the  land  is  studded  with 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  of  our 
population,  we  have  our  Mechanics’  Institutes,  our  Philosophical 
Associations,  and  our  Schools  of  Design ; and  that  our  working-men 
are  creating  a literature  of  their  own,  and  are  pressing  into  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  scientific  and  the  learned.  It  is  by  this  class 
that  many  of  the  facts  of  science  have  been  evolved,  and  that  many  of 
the  improvements  in  the  arts  have  been  effected.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  this  the  most  striking  age  of  the  world’s 
development.  The  people  form  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
society,  and  on  the  character  of  the  foundation  depend  the  strength 
and  perpetuity  of  the  entire  superstructure. 

In  connection  with  the  progress  of  education,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  character  of  our  literature,  we  must  take  up  those  social 
changes  and  improvements  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  most  unre- 
flecting among  us.  We  deny  not  that  society  is  yet  only  in  a transi- 
tion state  j that  it  still  exhibits  many  blemishes  and  many  defects ; 
that  the  spirit  of  regeneration  and  of  power  must  yet  go  farther  down 
among  the  masses ; that  there  are  darker  regions  yet  to  be  explored, 
and  more  deadly  evils  yet  to  be  rooted  up ; but  who  will  assert  that 
the  amount  of  vice  and  crime  has  not  been  diminished ; that  the 
hidden  springs  of  society  have  not  been  touched  and  purified  5 that 
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the  circle  of  individual  happiness  and  of  social  comfort  has  not  been 
widened  % Let  any  man  compare  the  social  condition  of  England,  of 
Europe,  of  the  world,  at  the  present  day,  with  what  it  was  a hundred 
years  ago ; and  he  will  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a new  state  of 
things.  Not  only  has  society  thrown  off  its  coarser  incrustations,  but 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  are  either  changed  or  modified. 
This  is  true,  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of  all  classes.  The  secret  influence 
which  has  converted  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man  into  a home  of  light 
and  comfort,  has  gone  upward  and  still  upward  till  it  has  touched  the 
coronet  and  the  crown.  Society  appears  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into 
a new  and  purer  mould,  to  whose  very  existence  it  seems  essential  that 
all  things  should  be  new  and  pure. 

If  this  social  regeneration  be  indicative  of  the  power  of  an  inward 
intellectual  and  moral  life,  then  in  proportion  as  this  life  is  developed 
will  it  be  impossible  to  keep  men  in  political  bondage.  Governments, 
however  long  and  however  firmly  established,  must  relax,  and  adapt 
their  policy  to  the  advanced  state  of  society.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  shutting  their  eyes  to  this  fact,  that  the  Governments  of  Europe 
were  thrown  into  such  consternation  and  confusion  in  1848, — ^that 
year  of  unparalleled  revolutions  and  changes.  The  interior  life  of  the 
nations  claimed  a freer  and  a fuller  expression.  It  was  not  the  love 
of  violence  or  of  change  which  produced  that  revolution.  Unhappily, 
violence  and  a thousand  other  evils  were  mixed  up  with  it ; but  its 
producing  cause  was  the  force  of  principles  universally  recognised  and 
acknowledged  by  ourselves,  and  slowly  taken  up  by  our  Continental 
neighbours ; and  because  princes  and  powers  dared  to  ignore  these 
principles,  and  throw  back  the  people  on  despotism,  princes  were 
hurled  from  their  thrones,  crowns  were  trodden  in  the  dust,  sceptres 
were  thrown  away  from  hands  too  feeble  to  wield  them,  and  justice 
triumphed  over  oppression.  England  escaped  the  general  catastrophe, 
just  because  England  was  in  advance  of  all  nations  in  the  freedom,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  happiness  of  her  people.  While  all  Europe  was 
convulsed,  she,  like  her  own  sea-girt  isle, — ^which  looks  out  from  every 
point  on  the  great  blue  ocean,  when  that  ocean  is  lashing  her  shore 
round  and  round,  and  fears  no  evil, — awaited  the  issue  of  events  with 
dignified  ease  and  composure.  England  had  found  what  the  other 
nations  were  seeking,  and  for  which  they  were  now  prepared  to  pour 
out  their  blood.  We  look  upon  that  year  of  revolutions  as  a crisis 
in  the  history  of  human  progress  and  of  human  liberty,  on  which 
were  dependent  mighty  results.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  people 
was  checked,  was  repressed,  but  was  not  extinguished.  It  survived  the 
crisis.  It  was  laid,  but  not  to  rest.  It  sleeps  not,  neither  slumbers ; 
and,  when  it  shall  again  rise  to  assert  its  freedom,  who  can  predict  the 
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issue  ? In  her  struggle  for  liberty,  Europe  had  the  sympathy  of  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  j and,  if  her  liberty  had  then  been 
achieved,  it  might  have  hastened  on  that  grand  universal  brotherhood 
of  man  for  which  all  creation  sighs  and  waits. 
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Some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  the  Lectures 
before  us,  speak  out  honestly  on  the  Oxford  schism  : — 

**  Romish  tenets  and  practices  are  reverenced  at  the  most  ancient  of  our  imiversities. 

Young  men  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  holding  the  very  name 
of  Protestantism  in  scorn,  have  carried  into  exercise  the  same  practices  which  cause 
the  Romish  priest  to  be,  in  other  countries,  the  just  dread  of  every  wise  husband  and 
father.” — Rev.  C.  Lane. 

“ Our  Protestant  Church,  notwithstanding  the  perfidy  of  some  of  her  teachers,”  &c. 

— Rev.  W.  Curling. 

God  grant  that  the  clergy  of  our  own  Church  may  know  their  right  position,  and  i 

keep  it ! May  they  never  come  to  think  that  they  are  an  order  of  superior  beings,  able 
to  obtain  for  their  flocks  what  their  flocks  cannot  obtain  for  themselves  ! The  'evil 
spirit’  of  Popish  pride,  which  we  cast  out  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is  endeavour- 
ing, under  the  revived  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  to  find  its  way  back 
again ; but  I trust  that  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  it  now  so  extensively  preached,  will 
be  an  effectual  barrier  against  it.” — Idem. 

" It  is  the  purity  of  that  light  that  is  now  brought  into  peril,  as  much  by  the  corrupt 
teaching  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  Church,  as  by,”  &c. — Rev.  Thomas  Nolan. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  Lectures,  respectively  entitled  “ Rule  of 
Faith,”  and  “ Supremacy,”  are  by  the  Rev.  Charlton  T.ane,  M.A., 
incumbent  of  St.  Mark’s,  Kennington ; the  second,  entitled  “ Christ’s 
One  Oblation,”  is  by  the  Rev.  William  Curling,  M.A.,  chaplain  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark ; the  third,  on  “ Justification,”  is  by  the  Rev. 

Denis  Kelly,  M.  A.,  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Gough-square,  Fleet- 
street  ; the  foiu'th,  entitled  The  Church,”  is  by  the  Rev.  George  Fisk, 

LL.B.,  prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and  incumbent  of  Christ  Chapel,  St. 

John’s- wood;  the  fifth,  on  “Popish  Abuses,”  is  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hughes,  M.A.,  perpetual  curate  of  All  Saints,  Gnrdon-square  ; the 
sixth,  entitled  “ Sacraments,”  is  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Watson,  M.  A., 
incumbent  of  Beresford  Chapel,  Walworth ; and  the  seventh,  on 
“ Transubstantiation,”  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  M.  A.,  incumbent 
of  St.  John’s,  Bedford-row.  We  avow  our  unqualified  satisfaction  with 

* Protestant  Lectures  on  the  Errors  and  Abuses  of  Romanism.  By  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

Lane,  Curling,  Kelly,  Fisk,  Hughes,  Watson,  and  Nolan.  London  : A.  M. 

Pigott,  Paternoster- row,  and  Kennington. 
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these  lectures,  so  far  as  they  go.  Much  more,  certainly,  might  have 
been  made  of  some  of  them,  the  second  and  third  for  example  ; but  it 
requires  uncommon  power  of  condensation  to  do  justice  to  themes  of 
such  magnitude  in  a single  discourse  of  the  ordinary  length.  Mr. 
Lane  reasons  well.  His  “Rule  of  Faith”  is  good  ; his  “Supremacy” 
better.  We  quote  one  suggestive  passage  : — 

I have  not  time  to  quote  at  length  the  language  in  which  the  Cardinal  describes 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  which  a unity  with  the  Church  of  Rome — this  sacred 
monarchy — has  been,  and  must  ever  be,  productive.  The  language  is  glowing  ; and  if 
he  who  uttered  it  did  so  far  forget  the  lessons  of  history  as  to  believe  his  theory  was  a 
fact,  such  belief  must  arise  from  this  : that  great  talent  and  great  acquirements  are 
quite  consistent  with  fanaticism,  and  that  a learned  man,  sane  on  many  points,  becomes 
unsound  of  judgment,  when  his  predilections  are  so  powerful  as  to  make  truth  wear  the 
guise  of  falsehood,  and  falsehood  appear  clad  in’the  dress,  and  utter  the  dictates,  of 
inspired  verity.  The  Papal  power,  like  other  temporal  powers  raised  up  by  Providence 
for  the  good  of  some,  and  for  the  chastisement  of  others,  may  have  been  overruled  to 
initiate  much  good,  or  to  counteract  other  worse  evils,  in  days  when  kings  were  tyrants, 
and  when  one  acknowledged  head  was  needful  to  keep  the  nations  of  Christendom 
united  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  False  Prophet,  and  to  turn  the  tide  of  war 
upon  the  shores  of  Asia  from  those  of  European  Christendom  ; yet,  who  that  can  com- 
pare the  peace  and  good  order,  the  high  Christian  civilisation,  which  results  from  the 
power  of  the  Bible,  and  the  preaching  of  the  spiritual  Cross,  would  not  do  his  utmost, 
yea,  would  not  sacrifice  his  dearest  earthly  interests,  in  order  to  keep  from  the  shores 
of  his  country,  from  the  court  of  his  Queen,  from  the  schools  and  churches, — seats  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  his  countrymen, — the 
assumed  power,  the  secret  working,  and  daring  assumption  of  the  court  and  cardinals 
of  Rome,  and  the  idolatrousness  of  its  material  worship  ? ” 

The  lecture  on  “ The  Church”  is  one  of  great  ability  and  logical 
clearness.  Mr.  Fisk’s  definitions  please  us,  e.g.  : — 

‘‘  The  visible  church  is  a congregation  or  brotherhood  ; and,  however  separated  and 
divided  by  accidental  circumstances,  has  yet  certain  common  marks  which  bring  all 

true  membei’S  under  the  same  definition,  as  parts  of  one  whole In  the 

general  idea  of  brotherhood  is  contained  that  of  particular  churches  or  congregations, 
possessing  a common  principle  or  object,  of  which  we  find  abundant  instances  in 

Scripture But,  ftirther,  the  chm-ch  is  not  only  a brotherhood,  but  a 

spiritual  brotherhood ; that  is  to  say,  a commtmity,  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  conso- 
ciation of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  into  a \mity  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action, 
by  a supply  of  those  spiritual  means  for  the  illtunination  of  the  mind,  the  persuading 
of  the  heart,  and  the  education  of  the  will,  whose  moral  infiuence  shall  gradually 
pervade  the  various  parts  and  members  of  the  whole  community,  and  harmonise  them 

into  a full  unity  of  soul Thvis,  then,  the  characteristics  of  the  Church 

of  Christ  are  ; she  recognises  his  sole  authority ; declares  his  pure  and  perfect  truth  ; 
and  rightly  and  duly  administers  his  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.’* 

Mr.  Fisk  then  proceeds  to  test  the  Church  of  Rome  by  these  prin- 
ciples, an  ordeal  which  it  is  obvious  she  cannot  endure.  The  following 
truthful  and  touching  passage  contains  a sentiment  which  every 
Christian,  Conformist  or  Nonconformist,  ought  to  ponder  : — 

“ Evil  days  are  come,  and  coming,  in  which  God’s  people  will  be  sifted  and  tried  ; 
and  they  will  need  the  largest  bestowals  of  Divine  grace  and  power  to  stand  in  the 
storm-blast  that  will  sweep  over  the  church  and  over  the  world.  Let  us  not  be  look- 
ing too  trustfully  to  the  force  of  royal  prerogatives,  or  the  force  of  popular  cries  against 
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a spiritual  and  temporal  aggression  in  the  land,  whose  purposes  are  neither  denied  nor 
concealed  ; but  let  us  look  higher.  The  true  Church  of  Christ  is  not  built  upon  the 
sand.  She  leans  not  on  an  arm  of  flesh.  Let  her  look  above  to  her  glorious  Head, 
and  bear  herself  bravely  and  valiantly  for  the  truth,  of  which  she  is  the  pillar  and 
ground.” 

Respecting  the  origin  of  “ Purgatory,”  in  his  lecture  on  “ Popish 
abuses,”  Mr.  Hughes  thus  delivers  himself : — 

“ It  is  plainly  a remnant  of  paganism.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  conciliate  heathenism  by  incorporating  into  its  system  as  many 
of  its  doctrines  and  rites  as  it  could  at  all  invest  with  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 
or  even  of  some  sort  of  consistency  with  the  undeniable  tniths  revealed  in  the  Divine 
scheme  of  everlasting  life.  What  had  been  done  by  Rome  pagan,  in  associating  with 
her  own  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  other  nations  she  had  subdued,  was  closely  followed  by 
Rome  Papal,  in  associating  heathenism  with  Christianity,  and,  by  a process  of  subtle 
combination,  fusing  the  two  antagonistic  religions  into  one.  Now,  of  the  most  fashion- 
able philosophy  of  pagan  Rome,  a Purgatory  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  tenets.  The 
name  itself  might  not  have  been  familiar,  and  the  end  was  dilferent ; * but  it  was 
taught  that  there  was  a cleansing  process  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  pain  and  torment, 
from  its  earthly  pollutions  and  sensual  filth.  . . . From  this  pagan  source  sprang 

up  the  Popish  doctrine  of  purgatorial  fires.  The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  it ; Go^ 
never  revealed  it ; primitive  Christianity  repudiated  it ; but  fanatic  theories  and  dark 
imaginations  of  philosophic  heathenism  introduced  and  taught  it.” 

In  tbe  lecture  on  the  “ Sacraments  ” there  is  not  much  requiring 
special  notice.  The  lecturer  admits,  by  the  way,  that  Christ  did  not 
institute  “ confirmation,” — a compliment  rather  to  his  intelligence  than 
to  his  churchmanship.  After  this  admission,  however,  we  could  not 
add,  as  he  has  done  : “ Confirmation  itself  we  hold  to  be  a wise  insti-  ! 

tution  of  the  Church ; ” for  we  hold  that  additions  in  a Christian 
Church  to  the  ordinances  of  its  Glorious  Head,  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
the  errors  of  Rome  against  which  these  lectures  are  directed. 

The  discourse  on  “ Transubstantiation  ” is  the  most  elaborate  and 
the  most  theologically  complete  in  the  series.  It  is  a valuable  lecture. 

Bating  the  absurd  fancy  of  calling  “ the  Prayer-book  the  handmaiden 
of  the  Bible,  that,  like  the  moon,  circulates  and  revolves  round  about 
that  sun  of  righteousness,  the  Word  of  God,”  we  set  a high  price  on 
this  performance.  Altogether  these  lectures  form  an  excellent  and 
well-timed  manual  on  the  doctrinal  and  practical  errors  of  this  huge 
system  of  superstition  which  is  again  raising  its  impious  front  in  our 
fatherland.  Mr.  Lane  has  done  well  in  initiating  the  series.  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  Kennington  have  need  to  be  vigilant.  The  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Popish  cathedral  must  be  well  watered 
with  the  dews  of  evangelism,  and  well  watched  by  Christian  pastors,  | 

that,  under  God’s  blessing,  it  may  be  preserved  from  sterility,  and  its 
people  from  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing. 


♦ That  souls  might  be  fitted  to  return  to  earth  and  animate  other  bodies. 
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The  Divine  Majesty  of  Christ,  though  for  the  most  part  veiled  in  a 
tabernacle  of  clay,  could  not  be  wholly  concealed-  It  broke  forth, 
and  made  itself  visible,  on  various  occasions.  He  himself  rigorously 
shunned  ostentation  ; but  yet,  he  could  not  help  letting  fall  expres- 
sions, every  now  and  then,  that  plainly  betokened  who  he  was.  There 
were  some  manifestations  of  miraculous  power,  that  were  beyond 
measure  astonishing,  even  to  a people  familiar  with  signs  and  wonders, 
at  least  in  their  national  history,  if  they  did  not  actually  behold  them. 
On  the  occasion  before  us,  however,  there  was  a deliberate  display, 
which  would  not  have  been  made  but  for  important  reasons  ; and,  as 
this  is  a scene  which  stands  alone  for  splendour  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, it  will  certainly  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  time  and  place.  For  the 
place,  tradition  has  pointed  out  Mount  Tabor,  and  we  know  no  reason 
for  doubting  its  testimony.  As  to  the  time,  one  says  it  was  six 
days,  and  another  eight  days,  after  Christ  had  said,  “ There  be  some 
standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.”  But  this  difference  is  easily  recon- 
ciled. One  Evangelist  speaks  only  of  the  six  entire  days  that  inter- 
vened ; the  other  reckons  also  the  day  on  which  Christ  delivered  his 
prophecy,  and  the  day  on  which  his  transfiguration  took  place.  The 
sacred  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  time  very  loosely.  The 
truths  they  delivered,  and  the  facts  they  recorded,  were  so  important, 
that  they  could  not  be  diverted  from  them  by  trivial  exactness. 

Our  Lord  chose  three  disciples  out  of  the  whole  number  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  this  great  event.  He  took  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John.  Why  these,  it  may  be  asked,  and  no  more  ^ Why  thes^  rather 
than  others  ? With  respect  to  the  first  question,  three  was  a competent 
number  of  witnesses  ; the  law  required  no  more  : “ In  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established.”  With  respect 
to  the  other  question,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  answer  it  in  any 
other  terms  than  that  it  so  pleased  him.  But  these  three  were  favoured 
above  the  rest  on  other  occasions,  and  the  preference  could  hardly 
have  occurred,  in  three  or  four  different  instances,  unless  it  was 
designed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  they  were  selected  on 
the  score  of  their  personal  qualities  j for,  although  all  graces  and 
excellences  were  the  gifts  of  God,  yet  the  fact  is  plain,  that  equal 
excellences  are  not  given  to  all,  and  men  are  qualified  for  their  service.- 
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St.  Peter,  for  instance,  excelled  the  others  in  the  fervency  of  his  zeal ; 
St.  John  was  distinguished  by  the  tenderness  and  love  of  Christ 
towards  him,  as  also  by  the  character  of  that  Apostle  who  was  the  living 
image  of  the  gentleness  of  his  Divine  Master ; J ames,  perhaps,  because 
came  next  after  them  in  zeal  and  love,  since  he  had  said  to  the  Lord 
that  he  could  drink  of  the  cup  that  he  drank  of,  and  be  baptised  with  the 
baptism  wherewith  he  should  be  baptised  j and  which  he  afterwards 
justified  by  an  early  martyrdom.  It  was  necessary  also  that  the  wit- 
nesses on  this  occasion  should  be  men  of  prudence,  because  the  event 
was  to  be  kept  secret  till  after  the  Resurrection.  They  were  not  to  pub- 
lish it  abroad  before  the  time,  nor  did  they.  Yet  some,  perhaps,  might 
have  acted  as  certain  parties  did,  who  were  healed  of  their  diseases,  and 
charged  not  to  make  it  known,  but  so  much  the  more  a great  deal  they 
published  it.  It  was  most  probably  on  these  grounds  that  Our  Lord 
would  have  very  few  present  : just  a competent  legal  number,  and 
chose  those  three  whose  prudence  and  piety  signalised  them  above  the 
rest,  as  most  eminent  even  among  the  company  of  the  Apostles. 

The  persons  that  appeared  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  conversed  with 
him,  were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory  ; that  is,  not  as 
ordinary  men,  but  with  the  brightness  of  the  celestial  state  shining 
upon  them.  The  reason  why  it  was  these  two,  and  no  others,  is  very 
obvious.  Moses  was  the  great  law-giver,  Elijah  the  great  law-restorer, 
and  Christ  the  great  law-fulfiller.  They  were  the  two  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  Jewish  economy,  which  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  and 
to  give  place  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  They  came  to  ratify  in 
person  what  the  law  and  prophets  had  said  of  him,  and  to  testify  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  He  ; and  thus  the  two  ministers  of  the  Old 
Covenant  confirm,  with  a living  voice,  in  presence  of  the  Apostles,  the 
witness  which  the  law  and  prophets  had  rendered  to  him.  Apart 
from  this  consideration,  however,  they  could  not  have  afibrded  two 
fitter  messengers.  Roth  had  been  eminent  types  of  Christ  in  their 
day  ; both  had  conversed  with  God  at  Mount  Horeb  ; both  had  fasted 
forty  days  and  nights,  like  Our  Saviour  ; both  had  wrought  eminently 
surprising  mii-acles;  both  were  remarkable  and  illustrious  in  their 
end.  The  one  was  carried  bodily  to  heaven  in  a flaming  whirlwind,  or 
chariot  of  fire ; the  other  died  on  Mount  Nebo,  and  archangels  con- 
tended with  the  devil  for  his  body,  and  carried  him  to  his  burial, 
yet  never  had  these  two  prophets  such  an  honour  in  life  as  that  which 
was  now  conferred  upon  them.  They  did  but  see  the  great  Redeemer 
obscurely,  and  at  a great  distance.  Now  they  behold  him  actually 
incarnate,  accomplishing  his  work  ; and  are  sent  down  to  pay  him 
their  homage  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  to  surrender  all  the  glory  of  their 
offices  into  his  hands. 
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Now,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  take  particular  notice  of  what 
occurred  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

1.  When  Jesus  and  his  three  disciples  had  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  he  withdrew  himself  a Kttle  from  them,  to  pray ; for 
Luke  tells  us  that  this  was  the  purpose,  and  that  the  transfiguration 
took  place  while  he  was  thus  engaged.  It  was  one  custom  of  Our 
Saviour,  of  which  we  meet  with  frequent  notice,  to  devote  a part  of 
the  night  to  pray.  His  days  were  usually  spent  in  unintermitting 
toil,  travel,  and  instruction  ; the  night  he  often  spent  in  communion 
with  his  Father.  The  disciples,  so  far  as  their  strength  would  permit, 
followed  his  example  ; but  here,  after  having  climbed  a steep  and 
high  mountain,  they  were  heavy  with  sleep.  It  seems  passing  strange, 
that  not  on  this  occasion  only,  but  in  the  garden  of  the  agony,  the 
same  thing  is  recorded  of  them.  One  is  ready  to  wonder  that  they 
could  have  closed  their  eyes,  while  their  Master  was  praying, — ^praying 
as  man  never  knew  how  to  pray  ! We  should  have  thought,  that, 
instructed  by  their  own  necessity,  not  less  than  by  the  force  of  such  an 
example,  they  would  have  kept  awake  in  spite  of  weariness.  Oh  ] 
what  a clog  is  the  body  to  the  soul ! What  numerous  infirmities 
interpose  to  hinder  our  communion  with  God  ! How  many  a bright 
vision  has  been  lost  by  sleeping  ! How  many  a mischief  has  been 
done  by  the  great  enemy  while  men  slept ! But,  above  all, 
we  must  beware  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul ! We  need  not  wonder  at 
these  three  disciples,  when  we  think  of  our  own  apathy,  indifierence, 
and  sloth.  They  had  their  excuse  in  both  cases.  Here  for  weari- 
ness ; in  the  garden,  they  were  sleeping  from  sorrow.  We  can  have 
no  excuse  for  our  spiritual  slumbering  ; and,  perhaps,  Our  Lord  could 
hardly  say  to  us,  with  the  same  compassion  as  he  did  to  them,  “ The 
spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.” 

2.  It  was  while  they  were  sleeping,  that  this  great  event  began  to 
happen.  The  glorious  change  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  very  fiUly 
and  minutely  recorded.  That  change  consisted  solely  in  th^  that 
his  body  became  luminous  and  resplendent  as  the  sim,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  the  light.  Something  similar  had  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  Moses,  who  came  down  from  the  Mount  of  God  so  glorified  by  the 
vision  he  had  beheld,  that  he  was  constrained  to  converse  with  the 
people  through  a veil.  But  there  was  a vast  superiority,  and  not  only 
so,  but  a mighty  difierence.  That  difference  is  (described  by  John, 

“ full  of  grace  and  truth  ; ” and  the  Apostles  did  not,  like  the  J ews, 
entreat  the  Redeemer  to  conceal  it  from  their  eyes.  No  ; they  saw 
it  with  admiration  and  joy,  and  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  it  without 
any  sentiments  but  those  of  gratitude  and  delight.  Peter  would  have 
stayed  there  for  ever.  He  was  for  building  tabernacles.  We  cannot 
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but  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  this  and  Old  Testament 
manifestations  We  find,  that  Jacob,  when  he' woke  from  the  vision  of 
the  mystical  ladder,  on  which  angels  ascended  and  descended,  was 
inspired  with  terror,  and  exclaimed,  “ How  awful  is  this  place  ! ” So, 
on  many  other  occasions,  the  saints  were  so  overwhelmed  that  they 
thought  it  good  to  escape  with  life.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Apostles.  Waked  by  this  sudden  and  overpowering  light,  they  did 
not  cry,  “ How  dreadful,”  but,  “ How  delightful  is  this  place  ! ” The 
sight  of  their  glorified  Saviour  did  not  terrify  them  ; no,  it  transported 
them.  So  far  does  the  house  of  God  under  the  Gospel  exceed  the 
house  of  God  under  the  law.  Slavish  fear  is  banished  from  the  sanc- 
tuary by  Christ.  It  is  filled  with  light,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and  love. 
As  the  cloud  that  overshadowed  them  was  not  the  dark  cloud  that 
rested  upon  Sinai,  ever  and  anon  darting  its  terrific  lightnings,  but  a 
bright  cloud  fit  to  enshrine  the  majesty  of  a God  of  love.  Oh  ! bless 
his  name  for  those  milder  beams  in  which  he  displays  himself  in  the 
face  of  J esus  Christ. 

3.  We  must  take  notice  of  their  conversation.  It  turned  upon  his 
decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  How  strangely 
dissonant  with  such  a scene  must  this  subject  of  converse  have 
appeared  in  the  ears  of  the  listening  disciples  ! Alas  ! they  had  thought 
so  much  of  the  Son  of  David’s  kingdom  and  throne,  that  it  must 
have  been  strange  to  them  to  hear  these  three  glorious  personages 
talking  of  a cross.  One  knows  not  whether  they  fully  comprehended’  all 
that  they  heard  j for  sometimes,  we  know,  they  could  not  understand 
the  plainest  statements  when  opposed  to  their  carnal  prejudices.  But, 
if  they  did,  they  must  have  been  beyond  measure  astonished  to  hear 
what  things  should  speedily  come  to  pass  ; to  hear  that  the  head  now 
encircled  with  heavenly  glory,  must  be  crowned  with  thorns  ; that 
the  garments  now  so  glistering  and  resplendent,  must  be  stript  off ; 
that  all  this  Divine  majesty  must  be  blotted  and  disfigured  ; that, 
instead  of  the  converse  of  two  saints,  he  must  be  hung  to  bleed  and  die 
between  two  thieves.  Here,  in  his  greatest  earthly  exaltation,  he 
communes  with  them  as  to  his  greatest  shame.  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
us  to  infer,  that  Our  Saviour  anticipated  his  sufferings,  if  not  with  joy, 
yet  at  least  with  a solemn  satisfaction  Does  he  not  say  of  them,  “ I 
have  a baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how  am  I straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished ! ” Immediately  after  the  traitor  has  gone  out, 
he  breaks  forth,  “ Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  ! ” ’Tis  certain, 
that,  as  he  was  a man,  the  prospect  of  suffering,  as  well  as  its  endu- 
rance, must  have  been  terrible  ; but,  as  he  was  the  God-man,  and  his 
sufferings  were  to  accomplish  our  salvation,  they  were  regarded  as  the 
necessary  steps  to  his  future  gloiy.  Oh  ! the  matchless  grace  and 
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condescension  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who,  for  the  love  of  man,  looks  from 
Tabor  to  Calvary ; nay,  stoops  from  a throne  in  heaven  to  a cro.ss  on 
earth  ! 

4.  When  these  glorious  personages,  Moses  and  Elias,  had  ended 
their  conversation  and  were  about  to  depart,  then  it  was  that  Peter 
uttered  those  memorable  words,  “ It  is  good  to  be  here.”  So  far  the 
vision  had  inspired  no  sentiments  but  those  of  transporting  and  ravish- 
ing joy.  But,  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  we  are  told,  a bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them,  and  they  feared  as  they  entered  the  cloud.  This 
is  what  Luke  says ; but,  on  comparing  it  with  the  account  in  Matthew, 
the  cause  of  their  fear  does  not  seem  to  be  the  cloud  so  much  as  the 
voice  that  proceeded  from  it.  “ At  the  hearing  of  that  voice,”  says 
Matthew,  “ they  fell  upon  their  faces  on  the  earth,  and  were  sore 
afraid.”  That  awful  voice  convinced  them  of  the  presence  of  Gk»d  in 
the  cloud ; that  it  was  no  other  than  the  dread  Shechinah,  which  had 
so  often  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holiest  of  all,  but  which 
none  might  even  look  upon  but  the  High  Priest,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  This  was  one  cause  of  their  fear.  It  has  also  been 
suspected,  that,  when  they  saw  the  two  saints  ascending  up  to  heaven 
in  the  cloud,  they  were  afraid  lest  they  themselves  should  be  carried 
away  in  like  manner.  Nevertheless,  an  excellent  interpreter  of 
Scripture  judges,  that,  if  they  fell  upon  their  faces,  it  was  less  the 
effect  of  fear  than  of  extreme  astonishment,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
expression  means  no  more  than  that  they  were  stupefied  with  amaze- 
ment. We  make  these  observations  chiefly  to  clear  away  an  objection 
that  might  be  made  to  our  remarks  upon  the  difierence  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  manifestations  of  God.  But  it  is  time  to 
notice  the  important  words  uttered  by  this  voice. 

Now,  these  are  the  very  terms  in  which  God  announced  his  dear 
Son  at  his  baptism,  when  he  commenced  his  ministry,  and  received 
openly  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  with  only  this  addition,  “ Hear  ye 
him.”  There  seems  to  be  a reference  here  to  the  prediction  of  Moses  ; 
“ A Prophet,  him  shall  ye  hear.”  It  is  observable,  too,  that  this 
oracle  was  pronounced  after  the  two  prophets  had  entered  into  the 
cloud,  and  were  gone.  This  was,  doubtless,  to  teach  us,  that  Christ  is 
left  alone  in  his  ministry,  undivided  in  his  authority.  The  law  and 
the  prophets  continued  untilJohn,  who  was  the  mystical  Elias.  Moses 
and  Elias  have  now  resigned  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  Christ. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  hear  ye  him,  and  no  other.  Henceforth  their 
prophecy  will  have  no  other  use  than  that  of  serving  to  convince  the 
unbelieving  that  J esus  is  the  Son  of  God. 

What  was  the  design  of  this  glorious  manifestation  1 

1.  To  obviate  and  remove  the  scandal  of  the  Cross.  We  may 
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remember  how  much  this  news  startled  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  led 
him  to  utter  his  carnal  sentiments  with  a freedom  almost  amounting 
to  audacity,  when  Our  Saviour  first  spoke  plainly  of  his  death.  No 
doubt,  all  of  them  entertained  the  same  views ; and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a greater  shock  that  their  faith  could  sustain,  than  the  dis- 
covery that  He  whom  they  took  for  the  Messiah,  destined  to  a kingdom  ^ 

gi’eater  than  that  of  David,  a kingdom  that  should  endure  for  ever; 
that  he  to  whom  the  prophets  had  borne  united  witness,  and  to  whom 
all  Old  Testament  saints  had  looked  forward  with  believing  and  joyful 
expectation, — ^that  he  must  be  set  at  nought,  scourged,  buffeted,  crucified 
and  buried ; that  they,  his  disciples,  must  in  this  manner  be  separated 
from  the  object  of  their  ardent  love,  and  be  scattered  abroad,  like 
sheep  without  a shepherd.  Now,  if  anything  could  confirm  their 
faith  against  an  event  that  would  shake  down  all  their  prejudices,  and 
seemingly  overthrow  the  foundations  of  their  hopes,  it  would  be  to 
hear  those  two  great  prophets  speak  of  his  death,  and  come  expressly 
from  heaven  to  confirm  this  truth,  and  convince  them  that  this  was  the 
irrevocable  order  of  Providence.  The  figures  of  the  law  had,  indeed, 
foreshadowed  his  death ; but  the  J ewish  doctors  had  evaded  these  •/ 

testimonies,  and  the  people  had  followed  their  instructions.  But  what 
prejudices,  what  doubts,  what  Jewish  explications,  could  resist  the  wit- 
ness of  Moses  and  Elias  appearing  in  person,  and  announcing,  without 
mistake,  to  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  that  Christ  ought  to  suffer  and  die 
at  J erusalem  1 

2.  To  show  the  abolition  of  the  old  economy,  and  the  surrender  of 
all  power  and  authority  into  the  hands  of  Christ.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  said  Christ,  sit  in  Moses’  seat ; but  here  Moses  resigns  his 
seat  to  the  greatest  of  prophets,  lawyers,  and  kings.  Now,  considering 
how  rooted  in  their  minds  was  reverence  for  Moses  and  his  institutions ; 
considering,  too,  that  part  of  Our  Lord’s  design  was  to  abolish  the 
typical  and  ceremonial,  to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  realities  of  the 
Gospel ; considering  how  long  and  how  hard  Judaising  teachers  fought 
in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  continuance  of  legal  institutions ; 
finally,  considering  that  even  now,  after  eighteen  hundred  years,  the 
ceremonial,  legal  spirit  is  not  dead  among  professors  ; considering  all 
this,  it  was  of  no  mean  importance,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Apos- 
tles for  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  economy ; and,  therefore,  Moses 
its  great  founder,  Elias  its  great  preacher,  came  down  to  meet  Christ 
upon  Mount  Tabor ; and,  whatever  else  they  may  have  said  about  his 
decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  no  doubt  they  said 
that  his  death  was  the  true  atonement,  which  should  terminate  all  others ; 
that  Christ,  in  offering  it,  was  the  true  priest,  who  should  supersede 
all  others ; and  that  the  doctidne  of  the  Cross,  received  into  the  heart. 
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was  the  new  covenant  of  grace,  which  should  abolish  the  covenant  of 
works ; so  that  the  law  of  life  and  salvation  shall  no  longer  be  “ This 
do  and  live,”  but  “ Whosoever  belie veth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life.” 

3.  To  give  the  disciples  a view  of  Christ’s  proper  glory  and  Divine 
majesty,  and  to  testify  the  glory  and  reality  of  the  heavenly  state  in 
which  he  was  about  to  reign.  But  on  these  topics  we  have  not  space 
to  enlarge. 


MODERN  PSALMODY.* 


Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up  a very  laudable  anxiety  to  improve 
the  character  of  Psalmody  in  congregational  worship.  A few  years 
ago  the  taste  for  genuine  church  music  appeared  to  have  wholly 
perished  among  the  people  at  large  ; while  the  few  who  yet  retained 
some  remnant  of  appreciation  for  the  solemn  and  majestic  melodies  of 
the  olden  time  were  compelled  to  endure  in  silence  the  hebdomadal 
excruciation  of  listening  to  a perpetual  succession  of  vile  tunes,  in 
scarcely  less  horrible  tones.  Jigs  and  fugues  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
were  as  common  on  Sabbath-days  and  in  sanctuaries  as  in  concert- 
rooms  and  worldly  merry-makings.  Madrigals,  canzonets,  arias,  and 
even  glees  and  catches,  were  freely  pillaged  of  their  favourite  strains 
to  debase  and  secularise  the  songs  of  Zion.  Divines  “ saw  no  reason,” 
as  they  said,  “ why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  best  tunes.”  Many 
of  those  composures  were  put  forth  by  chapel  clerks  and  other  ama- 
teurs, who  had  but  a smattering  of  music  in  general,  and  knew,Httle 
or  nothing  of  harmony ; who  thought  they  achieved  wonders  in,  trans- 
mogrifying the  ancient  plain  song  into  a trotting  carol,  or  in  accommo- 
dating some  popular  ballad  to  the  measure  of  a favourite  hymn. 
When  to  this  we  add  a total  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  voice ; 
the  predominance  of  the  nasal  organ  ; a congregation  improvising  at 
pleasure  in  the  insertion  of  grave  notes,  or  throwing  into  all  the  parts 
a countless  variety  of  discordant  harmonies  (pardon  the  solecism,  good 
reader)  ; and,  finally,  all  singing  as  if  under  the  impression  of  the  late 
Robert  Hall,  ‘^They  sing  best,  sir,  that  sing  loudest;”  we  shall  have 
a tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  was  esteemed  good  congregational 

* Tke  Lancaskire  Tiine-Booh.  Published  by  Harts,  Hatton  Garden.  The  Poet  of 
ike  Sanctuary.  By  Josiah  CoNDER.  Snow.  Tke  Comprehensive  Tune-Booh.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Gauntlett.  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
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psalmody  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  may  be  observed,  that  this 
desecration  of  sacred  music  is  not  yet  a thing  of  the  past.  Scarcely 
a single  collection  of  tunes  has  yet  been  published,  including  even 
“ The  Psalmist,”  which  does  not  contain  many  compositions  of  the 
very  worst  class,  inserted  avowedly  in  deference  to  the  corrupt  taste  to 
which  we  have  referred;  and  scarcely  is  there  a congregation  that 
ventures  wholly  to  reject  them. 

But,  while  we  rejoice  to  witness  the  signs  of  a resuscitation,  with 
respect  to  a taste  for  a better  and  a purer  style  of  psalmody,  we  can- 
not but  fear  that  many  who  are  really  anxious  to  promote  it  are 
going  too  far,  and  are  very  incompetent  to  dogmatise  and  lay  down 
the  rigid  rules,  which  ai’e  not  more  justified  by  sound  science  than 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  public  taste.  Such  persons  must  be  very 
careful,  or  they  will  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  very  cause  they  wish 
to  advance.  It  is  of  no  use  to  disguise  the  truth,  that  church  and  chapel 
song,  to  be  effective,  must  be  popular.  In  places  of  worship  where 
the  English  Liturgy  is  not  used,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  service  in 
which  the  voices  of  the  congregation  can  participate.  An  extreme 
severity  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  reducing  the  majority 
to  an  ominous  silence  ; and  then,  the  performance  will  be  cold  and 
classical.  Already  this  disastrous  effect  is  perceptible  in  certain 
Dissenting  congregations,  where  Mr.  Novello’s  work  has  been  intro- 
duced. A small  portion  make  excellent  harmony,  and  the  rest 
listen.  The  common  people  are  deprived  of  their  rightful  share  in 
the  praises  of  the  Lord’s  house  ; and  it  is  impossible  for  human  saga- 
city to  calculate  which  of  the  two  following  extremes  shall  be  the 
consequence  of  this  error, — either  they  will  be  drawn  away  from  sober 
Christian  doctrine  into  the  ranks  of  fanaticism;  or  else,  since  they 
must  be  listeners,  they  will  prefer  the  still  higher  execution  of  cathe- 
drals, or  nf  Puseyite  and  Catholic  choirs.  This  is  but  another  instance 
of  that  servile  and  senseless  imitation,  apparent  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gothic  chapels  and  in  the  adoption  of  an  unsuitable  style  of 
music  ; the  sad  fruits  of  which,  if  it  be  not  checked,  will  be  reaped  by 
Nonconformists  of  every  class  at  no  very  distant  day. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  being  pondered  deeply  by  every  person  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  that  there  has  ever  been  found  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  psalmody  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
people.  Evangelical  religion  has  always  chosen  to  express  itself  in 
strains  of  vocal  melody.  It  is  generally  asserted  and  believed,  that  the 
Reformation  was  caused  by  the  power  of  song  ; and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  French  psalms  of  Clement  Marot  were  put  down  by 
-authority,  because  the  people,  by  singing  them,  were  turned  aside 
from  the  established  faith.  The  fondness  of  the  Puritans  for  this 
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vocal  exercise  has  furnished  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  writers  of 
fiction,  with  materials  for  many  a stroke  of  irresistible  ridicule  j and 
yet,  even  that  great  novelist  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was 
enriching  bis  pages  with  a fine  picture  of  moral  sublimity,  which  no 
satire  could  debase,  when  he  introduces  his  readers  to  a stern  and 
solemn  congregation,  amidst  the  rocks  of  his  native  land,  joining  with 
one  voice  in  the  praises  of  the  IVIost  High.  In  Catholic  times,  priests 
and  monks  had  engrossed  this  service,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity. 
Protestantism  opened  their  lips,  and  taught  the  whole  nation  that  it 
was  the  common  privilege  and  duty  of  Christians  to  give  loud  utter- 
ance to  their  devotion.  All  who  duly  consider  this  important  fact, 
must  be  soon  convinced  that  to  deprive  psalmody  of  its  popular  cha- 
racter, and  make  it  a severely  scientific  performance,  is,  in  these  days 
at  least,  a very  hazardous  experiment ; and  one  which  may  draw 
down  consequences  most  detrimental  to  evangelical  religion  gene- 
rally, and  to  Protestantism  in  particular. 

Perhaps  this  nation  ls  little  aware  how  much  it  owes  in  this  respect 
to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  W^esleys.  It  is  not  among  the 
least,  though  among  the  most  unnoticed  benefits  arising  from  the 
establishment  of  Methodism,  that  it  breathed  new  life  into  the  cold 
and  insipid  psalmody  of  the  country.  No  doubt  the  rigid  judges 
against  whom  we  protest  could  find  many  grievous  faults  with  it  j but 
the  Wesleyan  singing  was,  at  all  events,  exactly  suited  to  the  taste 
and  feelings  of  the  people.  It  was  a new  thing,  and  withal,  an  earnest, 
solemn,  affecting  reality.  W^esley  did  what  Puther  had  done  before 
him.  He  taught  his  followers  “ to  teach  and  admonish  one  another 
in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.”  He  found  all  classes  of 
religionists  slumbering  over  their  worship,  and  all  but  dumb  in  the 
expression  of  pious  joy  ^ and  it  was  no  unimportant  part  of  his  work 
to  awaken  the  common  people  from  this  lethargic  state,  by  furnishing 
them  with  sacred  lyrics  and  melodies  eminently  adapted  to  express 
their  emotions.  “ He  established,”  says  Hr.  Gauntlett,  “ a hearty 
congregational  system  of  hymnody,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  essence, 
rather  than  the  accident,  of  their  services.  And  if  their  melodies 
were  wanting  in  that  most  sacred  and  exquisite  simplicity,  that  great 
sweetness  and  admirable  tenderness,  which  mark  the  songs  of  the 
primitive  congregations  in  England,  still  they  met  the  exigencies  of  a 
joyful  worship  j they  afforded  facilities  for  S,  distinct  articulation,  and 
clear  conveyance  of  the  words  j and  the  song  was  so  universal,  and  so 
heartfelt,  that  its  strains  were  more  like  unto  those  of  the  cherub 
triumphant,  than  to  the  prudential  whispers  and  ominous  silence 
which  misrepresented  the  character  of  a Christian  hymnody  in  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  English  Church.” 
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Nor  was  this  effect  of  the  Wesleyan  revival  confined  to  the  body 
of  which  he  was  the  Founder.  Dr.  Rippon,  who  is  now  spoken  of 
in  many  quarters  with  most  unmerited  contempt,  rendered  a similar 
service  to  the  Dissenting  churches.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his 
book,  it  contains  a far  greater  proportion  of  sterling  melody  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  his  day  ; which  shows,  that  he  possessed 
a true  taste  to  a greater  extent  than  has  been  supposed.  Neither  he 
nor  Walker,  his  coadjutor  in  the  work,  had  any  great  knowledge  of 
harmony  ; but  harmony,  we  must  insist,  whatever  reproaches  it  may 
bring  upon  us,  is  not  the  main  feature  of  congregational  singing.  The 
melody  is  the  all-important  point.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  who  knows  anything  of  Church  music,  that 
none  of  the  harmonised  Psalters  that  have  been  published  since  the 
Reformation,  from  J ohn  Day  downward,  have  ever  been  popular ; 
whereas,  those  which  have  been  fitted  with  simple  melodies,  have  con- 
stantly made  their  way  into  general  use.  Indeed,  Rippon  and  Walker 
have  been  in  some  degree  popular,  and  so  is  the  Union  Tune-Book 
at  the  present  day  ; but  the  harmonies  of  both  books  are  either  poor 
or  false,  and  are  to  blame  for  most  of  the  discords  perpetrated  in  our 
congregations.  The  people  never  will  execute  the  chords  of  Novello 
or  Dr.  Gauntlett,  or  of  any  other  really  scientific  composer.  They 
must  be  confined  to  the  melody;  and  every  attempt  to  place  the 
subordinate  parts  within  ordinary  reach,  can  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  discordancy. 

We  have  made  these  free  remarks,  because  we  fear  that  the  unbend- 
ing adherence  to  ancient  church  models,  which  is  now  most  prevalent, 
will,  if  persisted  in,  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  sink  this  part  of 
Divine  worship  to  a still  lower  depth  of  debasement.  Individually, 
we  fully  sympathise  with  this  taste  ; but  we  are  convinced,  from  many 
signs,  that  the  people  do  not  sympathise.  We  are  persuaded  that 
they  will  sing  New  Sabbath  and  Mount  Ephraim, — ay,  and  even 
Lydia  too,  in  spite  of  us.  And,  what  is  still  more  important.  Dis- 
senters must  give  up  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms,  and  we  must  all  surrender 
nine-tenths  of  our  favourite  hymns,  before  we  can  return  exclusively 
to  Gregorian  chants  and  Tudor  psalm- tunes.  Neither  Wesley,  nor 
Watts,  nor  Doddridge,  will  go  to  them  ; and  any  one  who  has  an  ear- 
needs  only  to  sing  over  one  of  those  tunes  to  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
or  Brady  and  Tate,  and  *then  try  it  upon  Dr.  Watts,  and  he  will 
perceive  the  discrepancy  in  a moment.  He  will  be  yet  further  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a fact,  by  inspecting  any  number  of  psalm-books,  in 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  musicians  themselves  invariably 
prefer  the  chant  version,  though  manifestly  inferior.  We  cannot 
resolve  this  into  sectarian  partiality,  because  Church  organists  are  now 
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tolerably  familiar  with  collections  of  hymns,  from  which  they  might 
choose  if  they  pleased.  We  know  that  some  may  be  startled  at  this 
assertion  ; but  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  music  of  the  sanctuary  ought  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  it  is  further  essential  that  it  be  solemn, 
simple ; suitable  to  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  every  worshipper.  Light  and  trivial  airs  are  altogether  out  of 
place.  On  this  ground  alone,  unmeasured  condemnation  must  be' 
poured  out  upon  very  many  that  have  been  extensively  in  favour  with 
the  public.  They  are  altogether  destitute  of  a sacred  character,  and  * 
ought  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  all  fugues  are  inadmissible,  and  that  repeats,  though  not  to 
be  wholly  discarded,  should  not  be  of  frequent  recurrence,  and,  at  all 
events,  should  be  so  appropriated  to  the  hymn  as  to  constitute  a sort 
of  emphasis  to  an  important  sentiment.  We  are  not  partial  to  slurred 
notes,  nor  to  a superabundance  of  crotchets ; though  we  have  never  heard 
any  sensible  reason  for  their  total  exclusion.  Yet  we  have  known 
persons  who  would  not  look  at  a melody  written  in  crotchets,  sing  in 
precisely  the  same  rapid  tune,  one  written  in  minims.  Such  is  the 
strange  inconsistency  always  perpetrated  by  those  who  take  up  with 
cmde  notions  on  the  faith  of  others,  without  knowledge  or  judgment 
of  their  own. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done, 
in  regard  to  collections  of  tunes  for  religious  worship.  It  is  still  a 
fact  that  there  is  not  one  book  in  existence  which  is  not  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  “ Comprehensive”  is,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  best  ; 
but  Dr.  Gauntlett  has  admitted  many  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  in  deference  to  the  views  of  others,  which  we  cannot  approve. 

He  says,  indeed,  that  an  unexceptionable  selection  would  make  such 
havoc  upon  the  prejudices  and  associations  of  all  classes,  as  would,  for 
some  generations,  prevent  its  adoption,  and  any  great  circulation. 
This,  however,  we  do  not  believe.  A suflB.cient  number  of  such  well- 
known  melodies  as  St.  Ann’s,  York,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Old 
Hundredth,  St.  James,  St.  Magnus,  &c.,  &c.,  <kc.,  together  wdth  scores 
more  of  the  same  class  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  which  might 
be  gradually  revived,  would  form,  not  a large,  but  a valuable  volume, 
that  would  amply  repay  both  collector  and  publisher,  and  do  incalcu- 
lable service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  We  are  truly  thankfril  to 
Dr.  Gauntlett  for  having  brought  out  to  view  so  many  of  these 
forgotten  treasures.  He  has  given  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  print 
some  special  favourites,  that,  for  lack  of  old  and  scarce  works,  we  have 
never  till  now  possessed  but  in  manuscript.  The  next  thing  we  desire 
is  to  have  them  separated  from  a mass  of  rubbish,  which  even  the 
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Doctor’s  harmonies  cannot  render  tolerable,  and  associated  with 
many  more  which  we  equally  prize,  but  which,  as  yet,  have  found  no 
place  in  any  modem  compilation.  We  do  most  earnestly  entreat 
those  who  are  competent  to  the  work  to  consider  whether  we  cannot 
have  a really  unexceptionable  comprehensive  Tune-Book.  “ The 
Psalmist”  will  not  do  ; not  only  is  it  too  operatic,  but  it  has  quietly 
consigned  to  oblivion  all  the  old  Tudor  melodies,  "with  the  exception 
of  those  that  are  already  familiar  to  the  public,,  and  is  crowded  with 
useless  compositions,  contributed  “expressly  for  this  work.”  We 
fear  we  must  add,  that  Dr.  Gauntlett’s  will  not  do,  though  it  may 
answer  a temporary  purpose.  When  some  wise  and  judicious  hand 
shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  age  with  a volume  adapted  for  general 
use,  we  are  quite  confident  that  the  churches  of  this  country  will  be 
found  ready  to  testify  their  gratitude  in  a substantial  form. 


THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST. 


[The  following  discourse  was  preached,  by  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
remote  country  church,  to  a congregation  most  of  the  men  in  which  appeared  in 
smock-frocks.  We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  it,  as  an  example  of  the  conscientious 
spirit  in  which  many  of  the  Established  clergy  discharge  their  sacred  duties.  The 
preacher  is  a man  of  learned  attainments,  and,  although  by  no  means  rich,  walks 
twelve'*  miles  every  Sunday,  reads  prayers  at  the  county  gaol,  and  preaches  as  well  as 
reads  prayers  at  his  country  cure ; and  all  this  without  receiving  any  remuneration. — 
Editor.] 


**  Let  t.Tiis  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  But  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.” — Philippians  ii.  5—8. 

When  Our  Lord  and  Master  came  upon  earth,  he  came  as  our  teacher, 
and  as  our  example, — ^besides  that  great  end  of  his  coming ; viz.,  to 
be  a propitiation  for  our  sins.  Man  was  created  originally  in  the 
image  of  God  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  highest  duty  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  imitate  the  character  of  his  Maker  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  creature  to  imitate  the  Creator.  If  Adam  had 
never  yielded  to  temptation,  that  imitation  of  God  which  must  be 
man’s  duty,  would  also,  we  have  a full  right  to  suppose,  have  been  his 
highest  pleasure.  In  a life  to  come,  they  that  have  followed  Christ 
in  this  world,  who  have  been  purified  and  sanctified  by  him,  and  who 
have  been  thus  restored  to  a better  state  of  innocence  than  that  from 
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•which  Adam  fell,  will,  doubtless,  find  also  their  delight,  as  well  as 
their  duty,  in  thus  imitating  the  character  of  God.  But  the  follower 
of  Christ  upon  earth  has  to  contend  ■with  a corrupt  nature,  and  "with 
a world  full  of  temptation.  He  is  often  in  the  case  of  St  Paul  : to 
will  is  present  with  him  ; but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  he 
finds  not.  The  fiesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,  so  that  we  cannot  do  the  things  which  we  would. 

We  all  know  how  great  is  the  force  of  example,  and  we  all  know 
also  how  much  depends  upon  whether  or  no  the  example  proposed  to 
us  be  in  the  same  case  as  ourselves.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  me,  if  I 
am  in  such  a state  of  sickness  and  weakness  that  I can  hardly  raise 
my  hand  to  my  head  or  my  head  from  my  pillow,  to  be  told  of  some 
other  man’s  unwearied  and  active  industry  ? I may  be  glad  to  hear 
of  it,  but  what  pattern  is  it  to  me  ? Or  if  I am  so  poor  that  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  me  to  find  wherewith  to  procure  the  daily  bread  for 
the  day,  of  what  use  is  it  to  tell  me  of  one  who,  having  princely  riches, 
spends  them  with  princely  charity  % I may  again  be  glad  to  hear  of 
this  charity  for  the  man’s  o-wn  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow-creatures ; 
but  what  pattern,  I ask  again,  can  this  be  to  me  % The  strong  and 
healthy  man  may,  it  is  true,  be  patient  as  well  as  strong  and  healthy, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  a pattern  to  the  sick  man,  whose  chief  duty  is 
patience  j the  rich  man  may  be  diligent  and  careful,  and  therein  a 
pattern  to  the  poor  man,  among  whose  great  duties  are  diligence  and 
carefulness.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  useful,  the  most 
instructive,  and  the  most  encouraging  examples  are  those  of  men  in 
circumstances  very  like  our  own  j sufiering  patiently  the  very  same 
sort  of  difficulties  which  we  suffer ; bearing  patiently  the  same  sort  of 
trials  as  we  bear  ; enduring  and  resisting  the  same  kind  of  temptation 
to  which  we  are  exposed. 

And  herein  is  greatly  shown  the  mercy  of  our  God,  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  When  we  think  of  God  in  heaven,  we  can  only  feel 
. like  sinners  thinking  of  him  who  is  all  purity  ; like  creatures  all 
weakness,  thinking  of  him  who  is  all  strength  j creatures  wearing 
the  garb  of  flesh,  and  bearing  all  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  who  is  a spirit  only.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  of 
glory  to  take  our  nature  upon  him.  He  verily  took  not  upon  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  In 
all  our  afflictions  he  was  afflicted.  No  mcm  could  have  been  such  an 
ensample  as  he  has  been  to  us.  Are  we  troubled  % So  was  he.  Are 
we  poor  and  despised  % So  was  he.  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head ; and  the  very  people  among  whom  he  -wrought  his  miracles  of 
healing  and  mercy,  despised  and  rejected  him.  Are  we  tempted  ? 
So  was  he  : with  great  and  fieiy  temptations,  not  only  in  those  forty 
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days  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  which  we  commemorate  in  the 
season  of  Lent,  but  continually  during  his  ministry.  Are  we  in  anguish 
of  mind  ? He  was  continually  in  heaviness  for  the  sin  which  he  saw 
about  him  ; and,  especially  when  near  his  passion,  his  anguish  was  such 
as  was  never  before,  we  may  be  sure,  suffered  by  a spirit  clothed  in 
flesh  and  blood.  It  was  so  great,  that  even  he  cried  out,  “ If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ! ” He  was,  in  all  points,  tempted 
as  we  are,  and,  therefore,  was  a pattern  from  which  we  tempted  crea- 
tures may  the  more  closely  copy.  He  was,  nevertheless,  without  sin ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  copy  from  him  with  all  certainty  and 
advantage. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  Jew  might  be  exhorted  to  justice, 
from  the  example  of  God,  who  is  infinitely  just ; to  mercy  to  his 
fellows,  from  the  example  of  God,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankftil  and 
the  evil.  He  might  be  exhorted  to  purity  of  life,  and  taught  to  look 
' for  his  pattern  in  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 

But  there  would  be  many  points  on  which  this  great  example  could 
not  be  proposed  to  him.  To  man,  for  example,  how  needful  is  an 
humble  spirit, — a spirit  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  parents, 
governors,  masters  ; but  He  who  is  over  all  things.  Creator  of  all  things. 
Lord  and  Master  of  all  men,  cannot  possibly  (I  speak  in  deep  reve- 
rence) give  us  in  his  own  person  an  example  of  humility  and  submis- 
sion. God,  as  God,  can  have  no  attribute  of  humility,  though  he 
continually  speaks  in  the  Old  Testament  of  favouring  and  approving 
the  humble  : “ I dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place ; -with  him  also  that 
is  poor  and  of  a contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  word.”  But 
in  God  as  man,  in  the  Son  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God,  who  took 
our  nature  upon  him,  humility  and  meekness  were  among  the  most 
I striking  points  of  character  : “ Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 

j me  ; for  I am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.”  And  it  seems  to  be  mainly 

I this  virtue  of  meekness  and  humility  which  the  Apostle,  in  our  text, 

I is  recommending  by  the  example  of  his  great  Master.  For  the  pre- 

' ceding  verses  are  : “ Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife,  or  vain- 

glory; but,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  things  of  others.” 

I propose  to  consider,  then, 

I.  What  is  the  duty  which  is  here  recommended  ; and 

II.  The  high  authority  on  which  it  is  recommended. 

And  may  God,  who  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  in  the  flesh  for  our 
sakes,  give  us  grace  so  to  hear  the  teaching  of  this  his  beloved  Son, 
and  so  to  follow  his  example,  that  the  word  of  his  grace  may  be 
blessed  to  our  souls  ! 
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“ Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.”  In  this 
matter  of  obedience  to  our  superiors,  and  of  a kindly  accommodation 
I and  giving  way  to  our  equals  or  inferiors,  we  may  consider  three 

t degrees.  First,  and  I fear,  my  dear  brethren,  far  the  most  commonly, 

comes  the  spirit  which  will  not  render  obedience  where  obedience  is 
due ; will  not*  submit  where  submission  may  lawfully  and  fairly  be 
claimed.  For  obedience  and  submission  are  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 
They  must  be  learnt  by  a long  practice  ; and  that  practice  must  be 
submitted  to  for  the  love  of  God,  and  because  he  has  commanded  it, 
or  it  is  little  worth.  I do  not  think  we  should  be  far  wrong  in  saying, 
that  all  men  like  to  have  their  own  way  more  or  less  j and  that  those 
desire  it  most  whov  are  least  able  to  govern  themselves.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  practice  of  those  who  do  indeed,  in  general,  give  obedience 
where  obedience  can  be  claimed  ; who  give  way  to  their  neighbour 
when  his  right  is  so  plain  that  there  is  no  resisting  it ; but  who  are 
very  careful  indeed,  not  to  go  a hair’s  breadth  beyond  this.  And, 
thirdly,  we  have  the  case  of  men  who  are  not  careful  to  weigh,  as  it 
were,  in  an  exact  balance,  how  much  they  ought  to  give  way  to  their 
t neighbour ; men  who,  when  they  can  lawfully  please  another,  will  do 
so  cheerfully,  not  staying  to  ask,  Has  he  any  claim  upon  me  for  this  ] 
but  rather.  Will  this  do  him  good  ? will  it  make  him  happier  ? will  it 
give  me  a better  hold  upon  his  attention  1 will  it  secure  me  a more 
willing  ear  from  him  when  it  may  be  my  place,  in  the  ordering  of 
Providence,  to  exhort  him  for  good  ? 

Now,  for  the  first  of  these  cases  : that  of  the  man  who  is  absolutely 
unwilling  to  give  to  his  neighbour  that  amount  of  submission  which  is 
fairly  his  due.  About  this  there  can  be  no  question.  The  words  of  the 
text  manifestly  condemn  such  a man ; his  own  conscience  must  con- 
demn him  ; yea,  and  all  who  have  dealings  with  him  condemn  him, — • 
for  we  all  of  us  are  naturally  as  anxious  to  have  our  full  share  of 
obedience  when  it  is  due,  as  we  are  by  nature  unwilling  to  render  it. 

^ But  the  second  case,  that  of  the  man  who  just  gives  to  his  neighbour 

as  much  as  he  can  prove  his  claim  to  and  nothing  more,  requires  more 
of  our  attention.  A man,  for  example,  hath  a quarrel  with  another  ; 
and  we  will  suppose  that  the  other  was  originally  in  the  wrong.  Such 
a man  as  we  are  speaking  of  would  stand  upon  his  rights  and  say  : I 
provoked  not  this  quarrel,  and  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  making  friends  with  my  adversary.  Is  not  this  a 
common  case  1 Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  course  most  of  us  would  be 
tempted  to  pursue,  if  we  gave  way  to  our  first  inclination  ? If  we 
each  put  the  question  fairly  to  our  own  hearts,  I think  we  shall  have 
to  own  that  it  is  so.  But  what  says  our  text  ? “ Let  this  mind  be  in 

you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Now,  what  mind  was  in  Christ 
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Jesus  on  this  subject  of  reconciliation  with  those  who  had  offended 
him  ? And  let  us  not  forget,  that,  in  cases  of  offence  between  us  frail 
mortals,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  some  fault  on  both  sides ; but, 
where  our  Divine  Master  was  offended,  we  know  that  the  cause  of 
offence  must  needs  have  been  all  on  the  other  side.  What  said  he 
when  his  ardent  disciple,  Peter,  failed  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  thrice 
denied  that  Master  whom  he  had  so  vehemently  declared  he  would 
follow  faithfully  to  the  death  1 He  looked  on  him  ! A look,  we  may  be 
sure,  of  more  sorrow  than  anger  ; for,  in  the  whole  discourse  on  this 
matter,  the  Great  Master  had  spoken  without  severity  in  his  solemn 
warning  to  his  over-confident  disciple  ; and  that  look  smote  the  con- 
science of  Peter,  and  produced  a bitter  passion  of  repentant  tears. 
How  spake  he  to  his  apostate  disciple  ? — ^him  who  had  eaten  of  his  bread 
and  lifted  his  heel  against  him  h who  used,  in  his  sordid  and  cruel 
treason,  the  sign  of  friendly  salutation  to  mark  out  his  victim  ? — 
“Judas  ! betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a kiss'?”  When  Peter 
smote  the  High  Priest’s  servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear,  how  did  Our 
Lord  treat  this  man,  who  was  one  of  a band  unlawfully  attacking  him 
and  his  ? He  performed  upon  him  the  last  miracle  of  his  then  life  ; the 
miracle  which  closed  a long  series  of  acts  of  God-like  mercy  and  power. 
He  touched  and  healed  the  injured  member.  And,  finally,  he  included, 
in  one  forgiving  prayer,  all  those  concerned  in  his  death  ; his  judge, 
his  executioners  ; them  that  passed  by  wagging  their  heads,  and  taunt- 
ing him  in  their  blindness  with  what  they  supposed  to  be  his  helpless 
and  unhappy  condition.  He  did  not  pray  the  Father  to  send  him 
twelve  legions  of  angels  ; but  he  said,  “ Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 

In  all  this  there  was  certainly  no  careful  considering  how  much 
could  be  required  by  the  erring  party ; as  much  the  contrary  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  true,  indeed,  there  were  cases  where  the  rebukes  of  Gur 
Lord  were  severe,  and  even  terrible ; so  terrible  that  even  the  hard- 
hearted, proud,  self-righteous  Pharisees,  were  smitten  dumb  before  the 
storm  of  his  righteous  indignation.  But  we  must  distinguish  very 
carefully  between  the  ready  forgiveness  of  Our  Lord  for  injuries  offered 
to  him  in  his  character  as  man,  and  his  severe  rebuke  of  sin  as  an 
offence  against  God.  In  this  point  also,  his  faithful  servants  are 
bound  to  imitate  him,  and  to  be  as  bold  in  rebuking  sin  as  they  are 
meek  and  patient  in  enduring  injury. 

And  if  we  go  through  all  the  cases  in  which  man  may  or  may  not 
yield  to  his  fellow-man,  we  shall  find  in  all  the  same  possibility  of 
acting  in  two  ways  : of  standing  up  stoutly  for  our  rights,  and  refusing 
to  give  up  anything  we  can  claim ; or  of  carrying  an  accommodating, 
a charitable,  a yielding  spirit  with  us, — a spirit  of  love  to  Christ  and 
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to  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  a willingness  to  follow  out  in  all 
things  his  blessed  precepts.  And  this  is  the  third  character  which  I 
have  described,  the  only  one  which  can  become  a Christian  man  : that 
of  the  man  who  takes  injuries  forgivingly,  who  is  more  ready  to  make 
peace  when  any  one  has  offended  him,  than  to  rise  up  in  anger  against 
the  offence  j the  man,  in  short,  who  exemplifies  in  his  own  life  and 
conversation  the  beautiful  description  of  charity : “ Charity  sufiereth 
long,  and  is  kind  ; charity  envieth  not ; charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ; rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ; beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things.” 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  actions  of  Our  Lord  to  his  precepts,  we 
find  such  exhortations  to  forgiveness,  to  kindliness,  to  meekness,  to 
gentleness,  as  do  most  perfectly  suit  with  his  own  actions ; his  life, 
indeed,  among  men,  was  an  illustration  of  his  precepts,  and  his  precepts 
explained  his  life.  His  great  sermon  on  the  Mount  opens  with  what 
are  called  the  Beatitudes ; and,  if  we  read  them  carefrdly,  we  shall  find 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them  relate  to  this  mind,  which  the 
Apostle  exhorts  his  Philippian  converts  to  have  in  themselves,  and 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  they  that 
mourn,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  the  persecuted  for 
righteousness’  sake  ; they  that  have  all  evil  said  against  them  falsely 
for  Christ’s  sake. 

And  now,  let  us  consider  whose  example  is  here  proposed  to  us. 
That  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  this 
when  our  flesh  and  blood  rebels  against  the  duty  of  endurance, 
patience,  forgiveness.  I am  in  the  right  (may  one  man  say),  not  at  all 
to  blame  j and  I do  not  see  that  I am  called  upon  to  make  the  first 
advances  towards  reconciliation.  Oh,  man  I Oh,  sinner  ! for  whom 
Christ  died,  canst  thou  in  any  case  be  so  far  in  the  right  as  thy  Divine 
Master,  who  was  persecuted  and  reviled  for  his  gracious  and  merciful 
message  to  sinners  ] Or  a man  stands  upon  his*  dignity,  and  place  in 
society  : he  has  received  injury  or  insolence  from  one  who  was  bound 
by  his  station  to  respect  him.  Is  such  an  one  so  far  above  the  offend- 
ing  party,  as  Chnst  our  pattern  was  above  all  those  who  offended 
hun  ? What  he  did,  the  greatest  man  on  earth  may  be  proud  to  do ; 
or  rather,  he  should  rejoice  that  he  is  permitted  to  look  to  such  a 
pattern  : for  pride  is  a word  which  is  out  of  place  in  such  a discourse 
as  this.  For  we  must  remember,  that,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Son  of  God  who  was  clothed  in  that  mantle  of  flesh.  Our 
Saviour  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
He  was  of  royal  race.  He  was  looked  up  to  by  numbers  as  he  who 
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should  redeem  Israel.  His  teaching  was  so  wonderful,  that  he  was 
everywhere  followed  by  crowds  to  listen  to  him.  He  spake  with  an 
authority  wliich  confounded  and  silenced  the  Jewish  teachers,  a body 
of  men  regarded  with  more  reverence,  perhaps,  than  any  other  body 
of  teachers  or  governors  that  ever  existed  in  this  world.  He  was, 
indeed,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  it  suited  the  purpose  of  his 
enemies  to  cry  out  against  his  humble  station  ; but  all  who  knew  him 
evidently  felt  that  he  occupied  a great  and  most  dignified  position. 

We  have  spoken  of  having  the  mind  of  Christ,  mainly  in  relation 
to  the  virtues  of  meekness,  kindness,  a forgiving  spirit,  because  it  is 
of  such  qualities  that  the  Apostle  has  been  speaking  ; but,  in  all 
things  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  imitate  such  a pattern,  it  is 
most  important  to  keep  him  continually  before  our  eyes.  He  has 
given  us  an  ensample  that  we  should  do  even  as  he  has  done  for  us. 
We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  measure  ourselves  by  our  own  imperfect 
feUow-creatures  ; and,  what  is  the  worst,  I am  afraid  we  are  most  of 
us  too  apt  to  compare  ourselves,  not  with  the  better  examples  among 
our  fellow-creatures,  but  with  the  worse.  We  are  fonder  of  looking 
down  than  of  looking  up  ; apt  to  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men,  as  the  Pharisee  was  thankful  for  not  being  as  the  Publican  who 
worshipped  beside  him.  Now,  here  is  proposed  for  us  an  example, 
which  every  man,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  opinion  of  himself^ 
must  acknowledge  to  be  far  above  him  : and  yet,  the  example  of  one 
who  shared  with  him  all  the  infirmities  of  humanity  : one  who  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin ; and  whom 
the  temptation  and  the  sinlessness  render  the  more  effectual  example 
for  us. 

To  conclude,  my  brethren,  by  a personal  application  of  all  this  : 
it  is  true  the  command  of  the  Apostle  was  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church  at  Philippi.  True,  too,  that  it  was  meant  for  the  whole 
Christian  world ; all  who  then  professed  the  name  of  Christian,  and 
all  who  should  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  But  let  each  one  of  us 
remember  it  was  meant  for  him ; do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the 
particular  in  the  general  exhortation.  As  Christ  died  for  each  of  us, 
so  the  command  to  follow  his  example  is  also  addressed  to  each  of  us. 
The  question  to  each  of  us  should  be,  not  what  will  our  fellow- 
creatures  think  of  us,  or  how  would  they  act ; or,  would  they  think 
little  of  us,  and  deride  us,  if  we  were  to  act  in  such  and  such  a 
manner  ? Such  a mode  of  judgment  is  an  unsafe  one,  and  we  know 
in  bur  consciences  that  it  is  unsafe.  But  our  question  should  be,  how 
would  Our  Lord  have  thought,  have  spoken,  have  advised  ? And  as 
we  cannot  see  him  with  our  bodily  eyes,  and  hear  him  with  our  bodily 
eai*s,  as  did  his  disciples  and  followers,  we  are  bound  to  give  the  more 
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earnest  heed  to  that  history  of  his  deeds  upon  earth  which  has  been 
left  us  in  the  Gospels. 

We  have  a perfect  example  to  follow,  and  we  are  all  imperfection  ; 
our  exemplar  is  all  goodness,  and  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  do 
anything  as  of  ourselves.  Here  would  be,  indeed,  an  impossibility, 
but  that  our  example  is  also  our  help.  He  whose  perfection  we  are 
bidden  to  imitate,  is  he  who  will,  by  his  blood,  sanctify  us ; give  us 
holy  desires  and  holy  thoughts,  if  we  will  ask  him  in  faith  to  do  so. 
He  is  example,  teacher.  Redeemer.  Let  the  holiness  of  his  example* 
my  dear  brethren,  go  to  show  us  the  more  plainly  our  great  need  of 
his  help  for  our  sanctification ; or,  rather,  to  show  us  that  we  must  be 
sanctified  wholly  by  him.  Let  each  one  of  us  heartily  pray  to  God  to 
give  us  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  keep  our  faith  in  him  strong, 
that  we  may,  by  faith,  be  sanctified  and  conformed  to  his  image,  and 
enabled,  day  by  day,  more  fully  to  follow  his  example,  that  this  mind 
maybe  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  .•  that  we  may  do  all 
things  by  Christ  strengthening  us;  for  without  him  we  can  do 
nothing. 

How,  to  God  Almighty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Three 
Persons  in  One  God,  be  all  glory,  majesty,  dominion,  and  praise,  now 
and  for  ever ! Amen, 
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A MOST  extraordinary  building  has  been  erected  in  Hyde-park.  The 
architectural  wonders  of  the  Metropolis,  great  as  they  are,  cannot  equal  it. 
The  object  for  which  it  has  been  constructed,  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
built,  the  vast  multitudes  of  persons  from  many  lands  that  daily  visit  it, 
the  illustrious  quarter  in  which  the  idea  of  this  mighty  gathering  originated, 
and  the  probable  consequences  of  the  intercourse  of  intelligent  men  from 
all  nations,  upon  the  social,  commercial,  and  moral  destinies  of  the  world, 
all  combine  to  invest  it  with  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  interest.  It 
is  more  than  an  object  of  mere  curiosity,  more  than  a proof  that  art  and 
science  have  reached  an  unusual  point  of  perfection,  and  more  than  an 
evidence  that  mechanical  skill  and  manufacturing  industry  are  favourable 
to  material  comfort  and  international  peace.  It  suggests  thoughts  of  still 
higher  Import  and  deeper  significance.  It  recalls  the  past,  and  creates 
inquiry  respecting  the  future.  Whilst  something  like  a feeling  of  awe 
overspreads  the  mind  as  it  strikes  the  eye,  contemplation  corre^)onding  to 
the  feeling  is  excited  regarding  the  religious  condition  of  the  nations  whose 
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inliabitants  and  industry  are  here  represented.  What  is  that  condition  1 j 

Is  it  favourable  or  inimical  to  the  growth  and  development  of  those  moral 
virtues  and  religious  graces,  for  whose  culture  and  exhibition  in  our  world  : 

all  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  the  j 

glorious  Gosj)el,  concur  1 It  is  not  intended  to  answer  the  question  here  ; I 

but  the  fact  of  asking  it,  will  probably  lead  some  into  whose  hands  this  ^ 

paper  shall  come,  seriously  to  ponder  its  meaning.  We  fervently  hope  that  J 

the  myriads  of  strangers  who  visit  the  British  metropolis  may  carry  away  \ 

with  them  the  impression  that  the  most  glorious  possession  of  England — 
that  which  constitutes  her  light,  her  beauty,  her  joy,  and  her  strength — ^is 
THE  EVERLASTING  GoSPEL  OF  JeSUS  ChRIST,  THE  ETERNAL  SoN  OF  GOD  ! 

The  immediate  object  of  their  visit  is,  to  examine  specimens  of  the  manu- 
facturing, artistic,  and  scientific  skill  of  all  nations.  This  grand  Exhibition 
was  projected  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  illustrious  consort 
of  our  beloved  Queen, — ^the  most  popular  Sovereign,  probably,  that  ever 
reigned  over  these  lands.  This  project  is  in  keeping  with  the  many  acts  of 
thoughtful  patriotism  by  which  His  Royal  Highness  has  secured  to  himself 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  nation  ; for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
amongst  other  and  similar  beneficial  results,  it  will  stimulate  enterprise, 
encourage  talent  and  industry,  reward  the  application  of  mechanical  and 
scientific  skill  to  objects  of  practical  utility,  show  the  value  of  constructive 
intellect,  when  employed  upon  the  numberless  productions  of  the  earth,  for 
the  good  of  its  inhabitants,  and  prove  the  unspeakable  superiority  of  peace 
over  war,  as  a benefactor  of  human  kind.  Every  thoughtful  visitor  of  the 
Exhibition  must  have  presented  to  his  mind  sentiments  touching  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  who  has  filled  our  world,  notwith- 
standing the  guilt  of  its  inhabitants,  with  such  an  endless  variety  of 
treasures  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  [nations  ; the  importance  of  pro- 
pressive  civilisation,  as  one  of  the  agencies  by  which  men  are  raised  to  their 
proper  position  in  the  economy  of  life  ; and  the  priceless  value  of  human 
intelligence,  by  which  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  the  products  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  are  formed  and  modified  into  articles  of  great  useful- 
ness or  exquisite  beauty.  Perhaps,  also,  the  thought  will  strike  some  of  the 
spectators,  that  the  rational  powers  thus  illustrated,  ought  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed in  subordination  to  the  authority  and  glory  of  God,  the  great  first 
cause  and  source  of  all  intelligence,  by  whose  sovereign  kindness  the  lamp 
of  reason  has  been  kindled  in  his  creature  man  ; that,  if  they  had  been  so 
employed  from  the  beginning,  the  tremendous  weight  of  suffering  under 
which  creation  groans  would  have  been  unfelt ; that,  if  they  should  be , so 
employed  for  the  future,  a degree  of  happiness  of  which  the  race  has 
hitherto  had  no  experience,  would  descend  upon  our  globe ; and  that  nothing 
is  wanted  to  induce  all  men  so  to  employ  them  for  the  time  to  come,  but  a 
grateful  reception  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  a willing 
submission  to  the  teaching  and  sceptre  of  the  glorious  Prophet  and  King, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  “reasonable  service”  of  every  living 
man.  And  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  may 
recall  some  of  those  sublime  prophecies  which  respect  the  time  when  all 
nations  shall  be  blessed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  call  him  blessed ; when  the 
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abundance  of  the  sea,  and  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles,  the  isles  with  their 
silver  and  their  gold,  and  the  nations  and  kings  of  the  earth  with  their 
glory  and  honour,  shall  all  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  J ehovah. 

Such  thoughts,  always  appropriate,  can  scarcely  fail  to  present  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  religious  men,  accustomed  to  reflection,  especially  when  they 
examine  specimens  of  the  works  of  industry  of  all  nations  exhibited  in  a 
building  of  Of  glass  ! Is  not  this  an  undesigned  commentary  on  the 

brittle  tenure  whereby  all  earthly  possessions  are  held  ] And  may  it  not 
also,  by  the  light  which  streams  from  the  skies  upon  all  the  treasures  there- 
in exhibited,  convey  the  thought,  that  “ all  things  are  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  ?”  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Lord  looketh  down  from  heaven  ; he  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of 
men  ; from  the  place  of  his  habitation  he  looketh  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.” — Psalm  xxxi.  13,  14.  His  voice  to  every  man,  as  well  as  to 
every  church,  is,  “ I know  thy  works  ; ” and  his  settled  purpose  is  to  “ bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil.” — Eccles.  xii.  14. 

It  is  at  once  interesting  and  humiliating  to  listen  to  the  various  languages 
spoken  by  the  visitors  of  this  Exhibition ; interesting  on  account  of  the 
amicable  object  which  has  brought  them  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth ; humiliating,  on  account  of  the  cause  of  this  diversity  of  tongues. 
Pride,  ambition,  and  a great  building,  are  associated  with  it.  And  although 
we  are  far  from  intimating  that  these  feelings  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
present  structure  and  its  purpose,  yet  the  record,  which  is  both  ancient  and 
authentic,  may  be  profitably  perused.  “ And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from 
the  east,  that  they  found  a plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ; and  they  dwelt 
there.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn 
them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for 
mortar.  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  a city  and  a tower,  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven  ; and  let  us  make  us  a name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see 
the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  man  builded.  And  the  Lord 
said,  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language  ; and  this 
they  begin  to  do : and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which 
they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound’their 
language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another’s  speech.  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  : find  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel  ; because  . 
the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth.” — Genesis  xi., 

1 — 9.  Self-glorification,  and  criminal  disregard  to  the  supremacy  of  God, 
were  obviously  among  the  causes  of  this  strange  resolution,  so  singu- 
larly defeated.  All  our  works  ought  to  be  begun,  carried  on,  and  concluded, 
in  the  fear  of  God.  St.  James  rebukes  the  absence  of  this,  shows  the  folly 
of  neglecting  it  from  considerations  relating  at  once  to  the  dependence  of 
man  and  the  brevity  of  life,  and  lays  down  the  principle  which  ought  to 
regulate  every  human  enterprise  : “ Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or 
to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a city,  and  continue  there  a year,  and  buy 
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and  sell,  and  get  again ; whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow. 
For  what  is  your  life  ? It  is  even  a vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away.  For  that  ye  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we 
shall  live,  and  do  this,  or  that.  But  now  ye  rejoice  in  your  boastings  : aU 
such  rejoicing  is  eviL  Therefore  to  him  that  knowest  to  do  good,  and  doest 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.” — James  iv.  13 — -17. 

There  is  another  thought  of  a very  different  kind.  These  men  are 
strangers  from  distant  lands.  The  glorious  scenes  of  Pentecost,  after  the 
ascension  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  come  up  to  memory  : “ And  when  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place ; and  suddenly  there  came  a sound  from  heaven  as  of  a rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting  ; and  then 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of 
them  ; and  they  were  aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  And  there  were 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  the  multitude  came  together, 
and  were  confounded,  because  that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own  language  ; and  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  saying  one  to 
another,  ‘ Behold  ! Are  not  all  these  who  speak  Galileans  ? And  how  hear 
we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue  wherein  we  were  bom  ? Parthians,  and 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  J ews  and 
Proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  own 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.’  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
were  in  doubt,  saying  one  to  another,  ‘What  meanest  this  — Acts  ii. 
1 — 12.  This  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a fulfilment 
of  the  Saviour’s  promise  to  that  effect,  and  the  proof  that  he  had  taken  his 
seat  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father ; that  his  work  of  redemption  had 
been  completed  and  accepted ; and  that  henceforth  he  was  the  enthroned 
TTing  and  Head  of' the  Christian  Church.  Happy  will  it  be  if  any  of  the 
“strangers”  who  have  met  in  the  Metropolis,  shall  be  brought,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Gospel,  which  we  tmst  many  of  them 
wdl;  desire  to  hear,  to  accept  that  salvation  which  J esus  Christ,  our  Prince 
and  Saviour,  is  exalted  to  bestow.  If  so,  they  will  be  no  longer  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God.  They  will  feel, that,  in  Jesus  Christ,  “ there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free  : but 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all ; ” and  they  will  be  enabled,  by  the  Spirit  of  Adop- 
-tion,  to  look  to  God  with  confidence  and  hope,  whilst  they  utter  the  filial 
cry  of  every  true  Christian  in  every  land,  “ Abba,  Father ! ” Though  they 
have  not  come  to  London  to  celebrate  any  high  religious  festival,  such  as 
that  which  attracted  the  J ews  from  various  lands  at  the  feast  of  Pente- 
«cost,  yet  we  pray  that  God,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  Providence,  in 
subordination  to  his  gracious  purposes  towards  the  children  of  men,  may 
.lead  many  of  them,  whumay  yet  be  strangers  to  his  unspeakable  mercy  and 
glorious  character,  to  look  upon  England  as  the  place  where  he  met  with 
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them,  and  blessed  them  ; the  place  of  their  reconciliation  through  the  blood 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

But  analogy  suggests  another  meeting  which  has  been  determined  upon 
by  Him  whose  counsel  shall  stand,  and  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  The 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  is  representative  ; and  probably  not  a few 
who  intended  to  be  present  have  been  prevented  by  death,  or  sickness,  or 
circumstances  which  they  could  not  control.  But  that  meeting  will  not 
be  representative,  but  literally  inclusive  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations  ; 
and  nothing  can  possibly  cause  the  absence,  not  even  death  itself,  of  any 
human  being  from  that  overwhelmingly  awful  assembly.  Willingly  or 
reluctantly,  all  shall  be  there  ! “ When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his 

glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory : and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  : and  he  shall 
separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats  : and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the 
left.” — Matt.  XXV.  31 — 33.  There  is  an  inconceivable  solemnity  in  those 
inspired  writings  which  relate  to  the  “ Day  of  J udgment,”  “ the  day  of  the 
Lord,”  " that  day,”  that 

Great  day  ! for  which  all  other  dajrs  were  made  ; 

From  which  earth  rose  from  chaos,  man  from  earth.” 

Earnest  solicitude  about  the  great  question  of  personal  preparation  for  that 
day  when  “ God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil,”  should  characterise  every 
Tna.n  who  has  the  least  doubt  about  his  safety.  He  who  cannot  say  firmly, 
yet  most  humbly  and  gratefully,  “ I know  whom  I have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day,”  ought  not  to  rest,  until,  by  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  the  Redeemer, — ^the  appointed  way  of  salvation  for  guilty  men, — ^he  find 
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value  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  were  never  overstated  in  time.  May  all, 
who  read  these  pages,  have  this  conviction,  before  “ the  day  of  salvation” 
closes  upon  them  for  ever  ! 

This  world  is  preparatory  and  probationary  ; characterised  by  anomaly, 
contradiction,  change.  Substance  and  shadow,  sunlight  and  cloud,  calm  and 
storm,  belong  to  it.  It  has  feast  and  famine,  joy  and  sorrow,  wild  gladness 
and  intolerable  grief.  It  is  a birth-place  and  a burial-ground  ; the  land  of 
nativity  and  a vast  cemetery.  Song  and  groan,  hope  and  despair,  exulting 
happiness  and  awful  remorse,  are  found  in  it.  And  it  is  the  battle-field 
between  virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin,  loyalty  and  rebellion.  Divine  truth 
and  diabolical  error.  Here  Christ  has  set  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations ; 
here  Satan  has  his  seat.  This  conflict  cannot  last  for  ever.  The  storm 
must  cease,  or  creation  will  be  wrecked  by  it.  The  battle  must  be  decided 
one  way  or  another,  or  time  will  reel  and  stagger  beneath  the  fearful  com- 
motion and  the  crushing  weight.  But  the  end  is  decreed  by  authority  ; the 
issue  of  the  conflict  is  determined  by  Omniscience,  and  clearly  described  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration.  The  storm  will  cease.  Victory  will  be  determined 
by  and  for  him  whose  right  it  is  ; and  a separation — complete,  final,  eter- 
nal— will  be  effected  between  holiness  and  sin,  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  The  purpose  of  God  contemplates  the  separation  ; the  irrecon- 
cileable  principles  of  good  and  evil  require  it ; the  public  exhibition  of  the 
Redeemer’s  reward  necessitates  it ; and  the  light  of  revelation  points  it  out 
as  an  inevitable  certainty.  It  wUl,  it  must  come  ; nothing  can  prevent  it. 
The  harvest  must  be  reaped  ; the  mystery  of  God  must  be  completed  ; the 
mystery  of  man  must  be  explained  ; and  good  and  evil  must  return  to  their 
respective  sources.  Principles  are  being  tested  now,  which  will  be  approved 
or  condemned  when  “ the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books  shall  be 
opened.”  Neither  good  nor  evil  is  fully  developed  here.  The  former  pants 
for  a more  genial  region,  a purer  and  more  elastic  climate,  where  it  shall 
no  longer  be  burdened  and  fettered  ; and  the  latter  is  mercifully  checked  in 
its  destructive  career  by  the  powerful  hand  of  him  who  died  for  our  sins, 
and  rose  for  our  justification  ; otherwise,  it  would  cut  off  nations  not  a few, 
and  turn  the  world  into  a waste,  howling  wilderness. 

Notwithstanding  the  admixture  of  good  and  evil  on  earth,  the  tendency 
of  each  is  towards  separation  from  the  other.  They  have  nothiug  in  com- 
mon. Neither  is  at  ease.  The  dislike  is  mutual.  The  final  divorce  wUl 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  both.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  holiness  to  soar,  to 
arise  to  perfection,  to  return  to  God.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  sin  to  sink,  to 
escape  from  light,  to  return  to  the  pit  whence  it  came.  There  is  a mutual 
sympathy  between  purity  and  light.  The  redeemed  spirit  turns  to  God 
instinctively.  It  would  find  its  way  to  heaven  without  a guide.  The 
buoyant  love  within  would  surely  bear  it  up  to  the  Redeemer’s  glorious 
home.  So  is  there  a mutual  sympathy  between  impurity  and  the  gloomy 
pit.  The  soul  of  the  impenitent  would  rush  to  the  regions  of  outer  dark- 
ness, were  the  authority  of  the  J udge  not  to  command  it  there.  The  final 
home  of  the  believer  will  accord  with  his  sanctified  principles.  The 
dungeon  of  the  unbeliever,  though  a pit  of  woe,  will  be  “ his  own  place.” 
This  is  not  the  result  of  arbitrary  will.  It  is  rationally  explicable.  It 
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springs  out  of  character  and  the  affinities  of  moral  principles.  “ Like  to 
like  ” is  a philosophical  truth,  as  well  as  a current  proverb.  Everything 
approaches  its  kind.  Intermixture  is  not  assimilation.  There  is  no  bond 
of  mutual  cohesion  between  good  and  evil.  They  are  intermingled  here  in 
this  preparatory  world,  but  neither  loses  its  essential  character.  Each 
retains  its  distinctive  features.  Time,  place,  and  circumstances,  exert  a 
modifying  influence  on  both  ; but  it  reaches  only  to  the  surface.  The 
change  is  only  superficial.  Vice  may  appear  in  the  guise  of  virtue,  but  it 
is  vice  still.  Virtue  may  be  placed  among  degrading  associations,  but  it  is 
^drtue  still.  Elijah  may  be  a fugitive,  whilst  Ahab  is  on  the  throne  ; Paul 
may  be  in  bonds,  whilst  Agrippa  is  on  the  judgment-seat ; and  Nero  may 
wield  the  sceptre,  whilst  the  saints  of  God  are  burning  by  his  authority  ; 
yet  who  admires  the  character  of  Ahab,  or  that  of  Agrippa,  or  that  of 
Nero  ? Men  may  stone  an  Apostle,  and  shout,  “ A god  ! ” to  Herod  ; or, 
to  refer  to  the  climax  of  all  contrasts,  they  may  release  the  murderer  Barab- 
bas,  and  crucify  the  Saviour  Jesus  ; but  vice  and  virtue  remain  vice  and 
virtue  still.  Holiness  and  sin  can  neither  be  transmuted  nor  amalgamated. 
“ What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ? And  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? And  what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial  ? Or,  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ? And 
what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? ” The  separation  of 
which  we  speak,  then,  is  not  arbitrary. 

And  there  are  actual  analogies  which  suggest  the  conclusion  under  notice, 
— that  of  final  separation  between  piety  and  ungodliness  on  the  day  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  world  and  its  works.  The  converted  man  cannot 
enjoy  the  sins  of  his  unconverted  state.  He  forsakes  the  wicked  associates 
of  “ the  days  of  his  darkness.”  He  can  no  longer  “ live  in  those  things  of 
which  he  is  now  ashamed.”  He  must  “ come  out  and  be  separate  ; ’’  and, 
though  in  the  world,  give  proof  that  he  is  no  longer  of  it.  He  has  acquired 
new  principles  of  action,  new  ideas  of  God  and  of  himself,  of  holiness  and 
sin,  of  time  and  eternity  ; and,  under  the  influence  of  these  principles  and 
ideas,  incomprehensible  as  they  are  to  his  former  companions  in  trans- 
gression, he  must  separate  himself.  He  feels  the  love  of  holiness  which 
belongs  to  his  new  nature,  drawing  him  off  from  “ the  snare  and  the  pit,” 
and  leading  him  to  seek  communion  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Chnst.  He 
loves  the  brethren,  and,  consequently,  seeks  their  company,  desires  fellow- 
ship with  them,  and  deems  them  his  friends  and  kindred.  Hence  the  tme 
idea  of  a Christian  Church.  It  is  a “ company  of  disciples.”  Men  “ bom 
from  above  ” are  drawn  together  by  the  attraction  of  similar  principles  ; 
and  the  ordinances  of  their  Saviour  and  Lord  are  valued  and  oWrved  by 
them,  not  more  from  deference  to  his  authority  than  from  the  genuine 
operation  of  those  principles.  But  the  separation  consequent  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  great  day  must  also  be  judicial.  Public  justice  requires  it. 
Although  the  follower  and  the  rejecter  of  Christ  tend  respectively  to  perpetual 
alienation  from  each  other,  yet  the  vindication  of  right  and  the  authority 
of  the  Judge  require  that  assembled  worlds  should  witness  his  approval  of 
faith  and  his  abhorrence  of  unbelief.  From  his  lips,  therefore,  will  come 
that  separating  sentence  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  “ Then  shall  the 
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King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

. . . . Then  shall  he  say  also  to  them  on  his  left  hand.  Depart  from  me, 

ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  . . . 

And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal.” 

Awful  consummation  of  time  ! What  a lesson  to  those  who  seek  their 
portion  in  the  present  world ! What  a warning  to  the  enemies  of  the 
King  ! What  a brilliant  prospect  to  his  friends  ! Dread  termination  of 
the  mortal,  and  beginning  of  the  immortal,  dynasty  ! Solemn  close  of 
earth’s  million  tragedies  ! Solemn  issue,  also,  of  all  its  insane  comedies  ! 
Henceforth  all  men  will  be  wise.  Error  will  be  banished  from  the  unwise. 

But,  alas  ! the  contrast ! How  complete  ! how  durable  ! Those  who, 
whilst  on  earth,  loved  “ the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Mystery”  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  stood  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  when  they  mused  on  eternity, 
shall  be  wise  for  ever.  Those  who  had  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  had  counted  the  blood  of  the  Covenant  an  unholy  thing,  and  had  done 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  shall  also  be  wise  for  ever.  But  the  former 
will  be  the  wisdom  resulting  from  foreseen  issues  ; the  wisdom  which 
anticipated  eternity  and  prepared  for  it,  by  submitting  soul,  body,  and 
spirit  entirely  into  the  hand  of  the  Saviour  ; whilst  the  latter  will  be  the 
wisdom  of  fearful  experience,  which  refused  warning,  and  would  not  credit  ) 

the  testimony  which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,  until  the  terrible  realities 
of  eternity  had  made  both  unbelief  and  redemption  equally  impossible. 

Error  will  be  banished  from  the  unwise  ; that  is,  there  will  no  longer  be 
in  any  mind  mistake  as  to  the  vast  difference  between  loyalty  and  rebel- 
lion, holiness  and  sin.  Good  will  no  longer  be  called  evil,  nor  evil  good. 

Light  will  no  longer  be  put  for  darkness,  nor  darkness  for  light.  The 
Gospel  will  no  longer  be  called  a fabie,  nor  Christianity  a lie  ; nor  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross  fanaticism.  All  false  opinions  on  these  points  will 
be  eternally  removed  ; but  the  consequences  of  timers  voluTUary  impenitence 
will  be  permanent  as  those  of  its  voluntary  obedience. 

The  character  of  a man  is  determined  by  his  reception  or  rejection  of 
Christ  crucified  ; and  the  character  with  which  he  leaves  this  world  shall 
be.  his  for  ever  ; for,  as  surely  as  change  of  locality  does  not  destroy  per- 
sonal identity,  so  surely  neither  heaven  nor  hell  will  alter  the  essential 
principles  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  Mutability  is  predicated  only 
of  time.  L Eternity  will  offer  no  opportunity  to  a bad  man  to  become  good, 
and  present  no  temptation  to  a good  man  to  fall  into  sin.  Fixedness  is  one 
of  its  laws,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Hear,  O reader  ! hear,,  and  be  per- 
suaded ! Hear  the  voice  which  shall  soon  rend  the  heavens,  and  order  the 
judgment  :-^“He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still;  and  be  which 

IS  FILTHY,  LET  HIM  BE  FILTHY  STILL  ; AND  HE  THAT  IS  RIGHTEOUS,  LET  HIM 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


The  cliaracter  of  J udas  Iscariot  is  one  of  considerable  interest ; and 
its  featnres  have  not  received  sufficient  attention  from  the  Christian 
Church.  If  he  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a class,  and  if,  in  so  small  a 
society  as  that  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  a Judas,  it  becomes  a very 
serious  question,  how  far  there  are  persons  under  his  influence  in  the 
Churcli  of  the  present  day.  If,  when  the  Disciples  were  attached 
closely  to  each  other,  as  the  personal  friends  of  Christ,  one  should  be 
found  to  sacrifice  their  interests  and  traitorously  pursue  his  own,  it 
may  be  feared  that  many  are  imitators  of  him,  although  their  conduct 
may  not  be  so  palpable,  or  lead  to  the  same  manifest  results. 

For  the  character  resembling  Judas  we  must  look,  not  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  Church.  He  was  brought  up  in  her  bosom  ; was  one  of 
her  Apostles ; was  an  associate  and  companion  of  Our  Lord  ; was 
known  by  Him  when  chosen,  and  was  so  chosen  in  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  : “ He  that  eateth  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  me.”  The  wounds  he  received  were  wounds  in  the  house 
of  his  friends.  Some  have,  indeed,  endeavoured,  in  a degree,  to 
justify  his  character,  and  to  vindicate  him  from  the  blacker  charges 
wliich  have  been  brought  against  him,  representing  that  his  object 
was  merely  to  accelerate  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  as  a temporal 
monarch.  Thus  Dr.  Hinds,  in  his  “ History  of  Early  Christianity,” 
(Enc.  Met.,)  describes  him  as  simply  a traitor,  and  his  ofience  as  politi- 
cal rather  than  moral  (p.  48).  Michaelis  attributes  his  conduct  to 
revenge  for  the  rebuke  he  had  received  at  the  house  of  Simon ; and 
Mr.  Thrusten,  in  his  “ Night  of  Treason,”  is  considered  to  have  very 
ably  defended  him  from  the  charge  of  wilful  betrayal  of  Christ  to 
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death.  Little  weight,  however,  is  to  be  attached  to  these  views,  if  we 
narrowly  examine  the- records  we  have  of  him.  That  one  of  his 
objects  might  have  been  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  his 
own  aggrandisement  to  spring  therefrom,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  we  cannot  consider  that  this  was  the  sum  of  his  offence.  That 
such  a design  should  have  been  entertained,  shows  the  intense  spirit 
of  worldliness  in  which  he  was  sunk  ; a spirit,  considering  the  advan- 
tages he  enjoyed,  which  manifests  almost  inconceivable  baseness  of 
character.  It  is  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  worldly  good  under  the 
cloak  of  religion.  W e find  concentrated  in  him  all  those  base  passions 
of  human  nature  which  Christ  came  to  eradicate.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  Antichrist,  the  first  Antichrist,  and  the  originator  of  that  great 
Spirit  of  Antichrist  which  has  subsequently  developed  itself  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  which  is  but  a continuation  of  the  history  of 
Christ  and  Judas.  He  was  a traitor  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a traitor  to  all  the  principles  of  Christ’s  character  and 
religion. 

He  is  introduced  by  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark  amongst 
the  twelve,  as  “ Judas  Iscariot,  which  also  betrayed  him.”  Now,  this 
betrayal  must  have  had  reference  to  some  information  he  had  given  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  to  the  true  character  and  destiny  of 
Christ,  as  gathered  by  him  from  his  intimacy  with  Christ.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  scrupulously  Christ  avoided  every  attempt  made  to 
entrap  bim  into  any  statement  upon  which  the  J ews  might  found  an 
accusation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribute-money  j and  there  could  have 
been  little  difficulty  in  effecting  an  arrest,  provided  that  they  could 
afterwards  make  out  a sufficient  case  of  treason  to  the  Roman  Governor. 
This  was  the  principal  thing  in  which  they  were  deficient,  leading  to 
the  strongest  presumption,  that  Judas  had  given  them  some  secret 
information  and  instructions  as  to  how  they  should  act,  receiving  for 
his  reward  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  described  as  the  “ reward  of 
iniquity.”  St.  Luke,  in  introducing  him,  says,  “ Which  was  also  the 
traitor.”  Now,  a traitor  is  one  who  betrays  confidence,  violates  alle- 
giance, discovers  secrets.  Such  was,  therefore,  the  character  of  Judas. 
St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered 
more  closely  into  Our  Lord’s  mind,  after  recording  the  declaration  of 
Peter  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  thus  directly  esta- 
blishing his  title  to  the  throne  of  David,  according  to  the  Jewish 
belief,  gives  Christ’s  answer  to  Peter  thus,  “ Have  not  I chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a devil  1 ” St.  J ohn  adds  : “ He  spake  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that  shotdd  betray  him, 
being  one  of  the  Twelve.”  St.  Matthew,  in  recording  the  same  decla- 
ration of  Peter,  adds  : “ Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they 
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should  tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.”  This  immediate 
connection  of  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter  of  Christ’s  character  and 
pretensions,  which  had  been  assiduously  concealed  from  the  priesthood, 
with  the  reference  to  the  Traitor,  and  the  injunction  to  the  Disciples, 
shows  clearly  that  it  was  the  very  point  on  which  the  betrayal  would 
be  ; and  certainly,  when  Christ  himself  calls  Judas  “ a devil,”  that 
may  be  considered  language  strong  enough,  if  any  can  be,  to  indicate 
the  baseness  of  his  character,  and  to  show  that  he  possessed  all  those 
qualities  which  belonged  to  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Christ’s  character 
and  cause  ; to  him  whose  works  Chidst  was  manifested  to  destroy. 
He  was  a J ew,  and  something  more,  in  heart ; a spy  and  informer  in 
the  camp,  spying  out  the  actions  of  his  Master  and  fellows,  with  a 
settled  design,  from  first  to  last,  to  turn  them  to  the  worst  account. 

He  was  in  the  highest  office  in  the  Christian  Church,  with  the 
rank  and  power  of  an  Apostle  j one  of  the  twelve  great  pillars  upon 
which  the  Church  appeared  destined  to  be  founded  ; unsuspected  by 
his  fellows  to  the  very  last ; enjoying  the  greatest  confidence  in  their 
midst,  and  yet  machinating  for  their  ruin.  Well,  indeed,  may  this 
induce  us  to  place  no  vain  confidence  in  any  outward  credentials  of 
holiness  of  office ; but  to  examine,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  conduct 
of  such,  and  to  ask,  Are  they  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
or  with  that  of  J udas  ? Christ  is  no  longer  amongst  us  in  person,  to 
point  out  the  Judases  j but  he  seems  to  have  had  one  design  in  view, 
of  warning  the  disciples,  in  all  ages,  by  this  example,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed  from  Judaising  teachers,  and  of  being  on 
the  alert  to  bring  their  conduct  to  that  test  which  the  Scriptures 
prescribe.  The  Disciples  had  seen  quite  sufficient  of  Judas’s  character 
long  before  the  fatal  night,  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  to  show 
them,  that,  though  with  them,  he  was  not  of  them  j but  they  had 
overloojsied  them  all,  and  had  done  so  because  they  considered  he  was 
an  Apostle  like  themselves,  and  approved  by  their  Divine  Master. 
Hut  this  example  teaches  the  lesson,  that,  however  a man  may  be 
apparently  honoured  by  high  commission  in  the  Church,  he  is  none  the 
more  excused  £*om  the  most  scrutinising  investigation  into  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  than  if  he  were  the  humblest  follower  of 
Christ.  Judas,  moreover,  was  always  included  vrith  the  Twelve  in  the 
extensive  powers  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  of  miraculous  gifts,  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  impossible  that  his  name  could  be  written 
in  heaven. 

J udas  tampered  with  temptation  before  Satan  gained  full  possession 
of  his  heart.  Probably  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  offence  at  the 
liberality  of  Christ,  in  commending  the  woman  who  had  poured  upon 
him  precious  ointment ; and  this,  combined  with  his  great  avarice, 
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which  had  been  excited  by  the  scene,  decided  him  to  go  to  the  Chief 
Priests,  and  covenant  to  betray  him.  This  he  did  before  the  Last 
Supper,  when  his  character  was  announced,  and  when  Satan  ftiUy 
entered  into  him.  That  spirit  which,  under  the  priestly  garb,  is 
essentially  of  the  world,  which  calculates  to  a nicety  the  value  of  an 
* earthly  good,  and  considers  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  money  and 
power  to  be  lodged  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  means 
they  afford  for  the  development  of  the  sentiments  of  benevolence, 
love,  and  goodwill ; which  seeks  wealth  and  power  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  for  the  worldly  advancement  of  the  community, — ^amounts  to 
practical  unbelief  in  the  spiritual  character  of  Messiah’s  mission.  All 
who  are  of  this  spirit  are  followers  of  Judas  ; and  many  such  there 
are  ; some,  no  doubt,  in  every  church.  The  features  thus  drawn  are 
easily  recognisable.  The  great  manifestation  of  this  spirit  (the 
Church  of  Judas,  so  to  speak)  is  the  Popish  Church.  Christ  and  his 
interests  are  unscrupulously  betrayed  to  the  infidel  and  the  worldbng, 
for  the  sake  of  mere  temporal  aggrandisement ; all  the  spirituality  of 
religion  is  negatived  ; and  an  overgrown  Establishment,  pompous  and 
wealthy,  is  substituted  in  its  place.  Wherever  such  principles  prevail, 
they  cause  that  Church,  or  community,  to  approximate  to  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  Popery  ; they  become  churches  of  Antichrist — 
followers  of  the  “ Man  of  Sin.”  We  see  the  pernicious  influence  of 
entrusting  to  the  priesthood  the  bag  of  worldly  wealth,  so  utterly  % 

inconsistent  with  their  saintly  character,  and  which  must  necessarily 
corrode  their  feelings  and  encrust  them  with  the  rust  of  the  world. 

The  bag  was  entrusted  to  Judas,  because  of  the  worldliness  of  his 
character  j and  he  objects  to  the  waste”  of  the  ointment,  not  because 
he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he  had  the  bag,  and  was  a thief. 

This,  surely,  is  such  a notable  example,  that  blind,  indeed,  must  be 
any  Church  which  does  not  see  the  absolute  necessity,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  purity,  that  no  Peter’s-pence,  nor  rich  oblations,  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  in  any  sense  ; that  they  shall  not 
leave  their  proper  functions  to  “ serve  tables,”  but,  receiving  a suffi- 
cient maintenance  for  their  services,  shall  be  entirely^  freed  from  all 
the  anxieties  and  temptations  necessarily  incident  to  the  possession 
of  wealth.  If  a practical  application  be  required  of  these  reflections, 
the  unseemliness  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Wesleyan  Church 
receiving  ticket-money  on  the  visitation  of  classes,  may  be  quoted ; a 
system  which  inflicts  great  injury  upon  all  parts  of  the  church,  except, 
perhaps,  the  fiscal  department. 

But  the  Judases  of  the  Church  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
ministry  : they  embrace  all,  of  whatever  class,  who  are  actuated  by  his 
spirit.  Those  who,  in  any  degree,  prefer  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
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prosperity  of  the  Church,  practically ; for  not  one  of  them  will  ever 
acknowledge  to  the  charge  theoretwally.  They  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
loudest  to  proclaim  their  desire  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  for  the 
increase  of  the  Church ; and  yet,  if  you  follow  them  to  the  committees, 
and  other  places  where  the  temporal  business  of  the  Church  is  trans- 
acted, you  will  find  all  the  worst  features  of  a grovelling  earthliness 
pervading  their  transactions,  as  though  the  sole  end  of  the  Church  was 
the  getting  of  money,  and  the  keeping  of  money ; or  the  spending  of 
it  so  as  to  realise  the  largest  pecuniary  return ; not  the  greatest  glory 
of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  his  cause.  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
such  councils  of  the  so-called  Christian  Church,  will  fully  bear  out  the 
censure,  that  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Judas,  can  be  well  conceived.  Almost 
from  first  to  last  the  question  is.  How  does  the  “ cause  and  interest  ” 
prosper  ? — ^what  accessions  to  wealth  in  rich  members  are  received  ? — 
how  can  such  men  be  best  conciliated  h — how  can  the  most  money  be 
drawn  from  them  ? — what  oflS.ces  in  the  Church  can  they  be  induced 
to  fill,  in  order  to  cement  their  external  union  with  the  Church  % — 
regardless  of  the  spirituality  of  their  character.  All  this  is  in  the 
‘‘spirit  and  power”  of  Judas.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty,  the  greatest  danger,  the  Church  has  to  contend  with,  lies 
here.  Here  Satan  finds  his  greatest  advantage  j and,  without  the 
most  stringent  guards,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the  Church 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  when  the  Church  begins  to  rise  in  numbers 
and  wealth. 

Methodism,  in  its  early  days,  was  pre-eminently  a development  of 
great  spiritualities ; and  a man  was  eminent  and  infiuential  in  the 
Church,  not  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  social  position,  but  of  his  piety  \ 
all,  heart  and  soul,  were  united  in  the  great  work  of  saving  souls, 
in  developing  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  atonement,  pardon,  heaven, 
hell,  and  eternity,  in  all  their  force  and  greatness  ; so  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  themselves  regarded,  and  taught  their  followers  to 
regard,  earthly  wealth  as  infinitely  below  their  anxious  care.  Then 
were  the  days  of  the  John  Nelsons,  the  William  Bram wells,  the 
Samuel  Bradburns,  the  Samuel  Hicks,  the  William  Dawsons,  and 
others.  But  now,  alas  ! how  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! We  find  the 
utmost,  most  ridiculous,  and  really  contemptible  straining  after 
worldly  distinction,  after  a name,  a position ; and,  as  always 
happens,  what  they  possessed  in  their  palmy  days,  the  respect  of  the 
higher  ranks  when  unsought,  they  are  now  fast  losing  when  they 
seek  it  j for  such  have  a peculiar  facility  in  distinguishing  between 
genuine  excellence  of  character  and  mere  parade.  There  is  no  fear  of 
contradiction  in  asserting,  that,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  Methodism 
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has  deeply  sunk  in  alliances  with  the  educated  and  the  noble,  and 
especially  so  in  London.  We  have  fallen  now  upon  the  great  days  of 
the  George  Osborns,  the  Charles  Prests,  and  the  James  Healds. 
Whenever  the  Church  has  got  in  the  inclined  plane  of  Mammon- 
worship,  the  descent  is  of  the  most  rapid  description.  It  is  the  old 
way  of  human  nature,  and  the  old  way  Satan  takes  with  it  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  It  causes  unfaithfulness  in  the 
pastor,  for  fear  of  offending  the  prejudices  of  the  wealthy.  When  do 
you  ever  hear  from  such  pulpits  one  of  the  very  chief  and  leading 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  the  religious  equality  of  rich  and 
poor  ? When  do  you  hear  the  refuges  of  lies,  which  the  rich  are 
always  too  apt  to  wrap  around  them,  unscrupulously  tom  away  1 
When  do  you  hear  such  texts  as  “ Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  or  “How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  practically  and  energetically 
enforced  ? It  causes  the  marked  separations  of  different  classes,  in 
the  house  of  God,  by  the  differences  in  wealth,  and  all  the  odious  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  and  worldly  rank,  which  ought  to  know  no  existence 
amongst  Christians.  This  last  leads  to  vanity,  pride,  vain-glory.  The 
next  step  is  envy,  jealousy,  slander,  back-biting,  evil-speaking ; and 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  quickly  follow.  This  is  a true 
picture  of  many  a so-called  Christian  society  of  the  present  day,  as  it 
exists  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  has  become  a proverb  and  a 
byword.  It  is  not,  “See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another;”  but, 
“ How  they  hate  and  devour  one  another.”  Under  all  this  mass  of 
rubbish,  if  we  would  look  for  the  true  Christian,  we  must  look 
here  and  there,  as  a general  rule,  among  the  poor  and  the  unknown, 
for  whom  no  one  seems  to  care,  and  who  are  frequently  despised, 
whilst  most  of  the  great  professors  of  Christianity,  the  pillars  of  the 
Church,  the  names  which  appear  prominently  before  the  public  as  the 
promoters  of  the  cause,  are  of  the  former  class.  Of  the  gentler  sex, 
too,  it  is  painful  to  write  : how  much  engaged  in  the  frivolities  of  life, 
and  how  little  employed  in  works  of  charity,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  and  tending  on  the  poor  and  sick  at  their  own  homes  ! 
Fashionable  collecting  for  various  branches  of  the  cause ; this  they 
can  do.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  spirit  of  Judas  is 
most  extensively  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

Here  is  the  danger  of  the  Church ; not  from  outward,  but  from 
inward  enemies.  This  is  one  great  lesson  which  the  history  of  J udas 
teaches,  and  one  which  the  Church  has  not  yet  learnt.  Christ  is  not 
sacrificed  by  the  worl(^  until  he  is  betrayed  by  his  own  Apostle.  This 
is  an  allegory,  a type  ; so  has  it  been  in  all  ages.  The  Church  has 
been  its  own  betrayer  ; its  own  persecutor ; its  own  enemy.  Satan 
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entered  into  Judas  immediately  after  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
entered  his  heart.  In  like  manner,  Satan  enters  the  Church.  The 
one  sells  Christ  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ; the  other  sells 
religion  for  the  smile  of  the  great.  Judas  is  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord;  he  dips  with  him  into  the  dish,  but  lifts  his  heel  against 
him  : so  the  betrayers  of  the  Church  are  communicants  at  the  altar, 
whilst  they  are  envying  and  hating  their  brethren,  and  selling  Christ. 
These  are  words  for  all  ages  : “Verily  I say  unto  you,  one  of  you 
which  eateth  with  me,  shall  betray  me “ It  is  one  of  the  twelve  which 
dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish  ; ” “ Behold,  the  hand  of  him  that 
betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table.”  All  this  is  being  trans- 
acted whilst  the  infatuated  Disciples  imagine  that  because  these  men 
carry  the  bag,  they  are  about  to  buy  something  against  the  feast,  or  to 
give  something  to  the  poor.  Well  would  it  be  for  all  such  deeply  to 
ponder  that  awfal  warning,  “Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son 
of  Man  is  betrayed  ; it  had  been  better  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  bom.”  The  sin  is  that  of  betraying  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss ; of  saying,  “ Hail,  master!”  To  all  such  Christ  says,  “Betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a kiss  1” 

This  spirit,  further,  soon  leads  to  murderous  consequences,  in  which 
they  participate.  Judas,  knowing  that  the  High  Priests  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  Christ,  after  betraying  him,  says,  “ Hold  him  fast.”  He 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  temporal  aggrandisement  of  your  order; 
therefore  “hold  him  fast.”  This  is  the  spiiit  of  all  ecclesiastical 
persecution,  from  the  axe  and  stake  of  the  Romish  persecution  to 
the  excommunication,  expulsion,  and  anathemas  of  modem  ecclesias- 
ticism.  The  spirit  of  Judas  leads  the  Church  to  regard  with  the 
greatest  enmity  those  who  appear  to  be  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
worldliness  of  its  spirit,  and  to  the  temporal  possessions  and  power  of 
the  clergy.  Altogether  regardless  of  their  Christian  spirit,  or  the 
worthiness  of  their  motives,  it  incites  to  their  betrayal,  and,  when 
betrayed,  says,  “ Hold  him  feat.”  To  answer  that  they  are  religious, 
Christian  men,  is  no  justification.  They  may  be  very  good  Christians  ; 
but  they  are  very  bad  churchmen,  because  they  do  not  support  the 
Church  as  it  is ; that  is,  they  are  opposed  to  its  cormptions,  and  to  be 
opposed  to  them,  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  rulers  and  the  system. 
Hence,  “ Hold  him  fast.”  He  is  dangerous  to  you : “ Hold  him  fast.” 
The  time  will  come  when  such  will  learn  that  they  have  betrayed  the 
innocent  blood,  and  they  will  throw  down  the  reward  of  their  iniquity 
for  the  purchase  of  the  field  of  blood  ; the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  slaughter 
and  proscription ; when  they  will  be  deposed  from  an  office  from  which 
they  by  transgression  fell,  that  they  might  go  to  their  own  place. 
“ His  bishopric  let  another  take,”  will  be  written  over  all  such. 
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In  conclusion,  the  spirit  of  J udas  is  manifested  wherever  espionage 
and  breach  of  confidence  prevail.  This  is  seen  in  its  magnitude 
amongst  the  order  of  the  J esuits  and  the  Romish  priesthood  generally ; 
and  thus  it  works  wherever  it  is  adopted.  A system  has  been  estab- 
lished. That,  in  the  first  instance,  is  enough. ' It  has  its  settled 
institutions,  its  orders,  and  its  ecclesiastical  property.  Then,  a scheme 
must  be  devised  in  days  of  inquiry  and  general  unsettling  of  Church 
and  State  aflfeirs,  to  keep  all  these  intact,  to  shut  out  the  spirit  of 
Reform  as  opposed  to  vested  interests.  The  h 'priori  question,  for  what 
are  we  established,  for  what  purpose  do  we  exist,  must  not  be  mooted. 
The  answer  would  be,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  for  the  spread  of 
religion  ; but  that  would  necessarily  involve  a constant  adaptation  of  all 
systems  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  to  the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  age.  Another  maxim  is  adopted ; vested  interests  must  be 
protected ; and  here  is  work  for  Judas.  There  must  be  a Sanhedrim ; 
a Council  of  High  Priests.  There  is  a band  of  faithfiil  followers  of 
Christ  who  endanger  the  present  establishment,  as  they  endanger  all 
the  empires  of  worldliness  in  and  out  of  the  Church.  This  society  must  be 
overthrown  ; and  here  are  the  materials  ready  at  hand.  Throw  a little 
Judas  into  each  such  circle.  Let  him  be  sufficiently  wily  and  Jesuitical, 
and  he  will  worm  out  all  their  secrets  j then  go  to  the  Sanhedrim, 
betray  their  confidence,  and  receive  his  reward  by  elevation  to  a place 
amongst  the  High  Priests.  The  ofienders  are  proscribed;  false 
witnesses  are  suborned ; conviction  ensues,  and  the  obnoxious  members 
are  either  denounced  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  sent  to  the  rack  and 
Inquisition ; or,  they  are  expelled  from  the  Church  without  a stain 
upon  their  Christian  character.  Such  is  the  system  which  prevails  in 
all  Churches  which  would  preserve  intact  their  vested  interests,  and, 
while  employing  a Judas  to  enter  every  house,  and  having  obtained 
the  confidence  of  a family,  or  a circle,  they  proceed  to  violate  all  that 
is  sacred  in  human  nature,  and  to  betray  one  another  to  ecclesiastical 
death. 
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*‘Man,”  says  Goethe,  “ is  ever  the  most  interesting  object  to  man,  and 
perhaps,  should  be  the  only  one  that  interests.”  Pity,  then,  is  it  that 
he  should  be  so  little  studied.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  splendid 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  our  times  in  the  physical 
sciences.  We  exult  over  the  new  prospects  which  have  been  opened 
up  by  the  chemical  research,  by  the  patient  labours,  and  grand  general- 
isations of  the  Bucklands  and  the  Lyalls  in  the  comparatively  new 
regions  of  geological  science  ; by  the  extension  of  the  astronomer’s 
boundaries  of  observation  in  imlimited  space,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
coveries of  worlds  hitherto  unknown.  Still,  interesting  and  important 
as  these  may  be,  there  must  be  an  incomparably  higher  interest 
attached  to  the  discovery  of  anything  new  in  the  infinite  depths  of 
man’s  nature.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  of  natural  science  do  not  reach 
their  ultimate  results,  until  they  point  the  mind  to  something  corre- 
sponding thereto  in  the  microcosm — ^man.  The  study  of  man  and  the 
study  of  nature  must  go  on  together ; and  this,  not  in  parallel  lines,  but 
as  wheel  within  wheel, — the  one  reciprocally  imaging  forth  the  other 
to  or  in  itself.  Now  is  nature  a mirror  in  which  man  may  see  himself ; 
now  man  is  a mirror  in  which  he  may  see  nature.  Did  it  come 
within  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  paper,  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  fiimish  at  length,  proofs  and  illustrations  of  these  obser- 
vations. Let  a word  or  two  for  the  present  suffice. 

Whence,  we  would  ask,  have  come  all  these  words,  which  are  used, 
not  only  by  the  philosopher,  but  also  by  the  untutored  ploughman,  to 
represent  whatever  in  him  is  invisible  1 Are  they  not  words  which 
represent  also  something  without  him,  showing  that  those  two  things 
have  some  mysterious  correspondence  and  relation  to  one  another — 
the  visible  thing  without  to  that  which  is  unseen  within  ? It  is 
remarkable,  and  totally  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than 
this,  of  there  being  some  such  mysterious  correspondence,  that,  for 
example,  the  wind  should  have  been  hit  upon  by  all  nations  as  the 
only  appropriate  symbol  of  spirit ; that  this  unseen  force  should 
have  been  called  by  the  Hebrew,  Nephesh  ; by  the  Greek,  Pneuma  ; 
by  the  Roman,  Animus  ; by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Ghost  (Gust)  ; all  of 
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which  vocables  primarily  signified  wind.  Thus  is  this  connection 
between  nature  and  man  pointed  out  by  the  very  words  we  daily  and 
hourly  use.  In  this  connection  alone  even  the  high  significance  of 
poetry  and  art  are  tobe  seen.  The  philosopher  discovers  new  facts  and 
laws  both  in  nature  and  in  man.  The  poet  may  be  said  to  marry  these 
together  by  his  word. 

If  our  readers  agree  with  us  in  our  views  of  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  human  nature,  then  should  they  welcome  whatever  would  \ 

help  them  in  it.  We  study  natural  philosophies,  that  we  may  learn,  J 

as  it  were,  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  creation  ; but  it  is  in  the  i 

studio  of  the  artist  that  we  catch  her  spirit  of  manifold  beauty,  j 

revealed  through  her  forms  and  colours.  This  spirit  the  philosopher 
cannot  convey  in  his  propositions  and  scholia ; this  he  leaves  to  be  1 

done  by  the  artist.  And  from  the  latter  we  may  learn  what,  because  ! 

of  her  infinite  fulness,  might  escape  us  in  the  study  of  nature  herself.  ^ 

So  may  man  be  studied  in  philosophies  of  the  mind  and  of  human  j 

nature,  and  so  forth  j but  here  also  we  learn  only,  so  to  speak,  his  ** 

structure  and  mechanism.  In  these  we  miss  much  that  may  be 
learned  in  a GaUery  of  Portraits.  And  from  this  source  we  may 
inspire  what  we  may  be  unable  to  derive  from  the  observation  of  man 
himself,  because  of  his  fiilness  and  endless  variety,  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  essential  from  the  extraneous ; which  diffi- 
Hj  eulties  we  do  not  find  in  the  work  of  art,  for  the  artist  separates  and  ' 

II  fixes  for  us.  So  that,  just  as,  in  the  study  of  landscape  painting,  the 

j eye  receives  a training  for  the  study  of  nature,  in  a Gallery  of  Portraits 

the  eyes  may  receive  an  analogous  training  for  the  study  of  man. 

We  have  very  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  work  before  us.  The 
pleasure  and  profit  which  the  perusal  has  given  us  is  great,  for  which 
we  would  render  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  its  accomplished  author. 

But  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  entirely  answered  our  ideal  of  a 
“ Gallery  of  Portraits.”  The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  is  in  its  not 
fulfilling  the  artistic  design  which  its  title  leads  us  to  expect.  As  to 
the  substance  of  the  work,  we  cannot  express  ourselves  in  too  high  terms 
of  praise.  It  is  full  of  poetry ; ftdl  of  the  richest  images  and  allusions, 
drawn  by  a most  exuberant  imagination  from  the  stores  of  nature ; 
clouds,  granite  rocks,  and  the  breath  of  the  tenderest  flower  j literature,  ' 

both  ancient  and  modem,  prose  and  poetic.  The  most  distant  and 
unexpected  things  are  here  brought  together,  to  form  the  lines  and 
colours  used  in  painting  the  characters  of  the  subjects.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  GilfiUan  carries  this  too  far,  so  as  to 
render  his  outlines  hardly  enough  defined.  He  is  very  fond  of  comparing  1 

and  contrasting  his  subject  with  other  writers ; a practice  by  which,  we 
think,  the  intended  effect  is  often  weakened.  Anxious  to  mark  the  ' 
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slightest  shade,  he  is  ’wanting  not  unfrequently  in  the  few  master- 
strokes with  which  the  artist  dashes  off  his  sketches.  One  other 
thing  we  may  mention  ; he  sometimes  introduces  an  undue  proportion 
of  what  we  may  term  drapery,  and  his  backgrounds  are  frequently 
out  of  proportion  with  his  principal  figure.  An  example  will  best  show 
what  we  mean.  The  sketch  of  Macaulay  occupies  nine  pages,  more 
than  six  of  which  are  taken  up  with  a negative  and  positive  investiga- 
tion of  the  question,  “ What  is  genius  ? ” Ten  pages  are  devoted  to 
Keats,  and  five  of  them  are  given  to  the  question,  “ Have  poets  usually 
been  unhappy,  poor,  indolent,  <kc.  1 ” We  do  not  deny  the  invariable 
value  and  interest  of  his  remarks  and  inquiries  of  this  kind  j but  it 
strikes  us  that  they  interfere  'vsdth  the  artistic  design  and  effect  of 
many  of  his  “ Portraits.” 

But  we  hasten  to  give  our  readers  a few  glimpses  into  this  “ Portrait 
Gallery.”  We  have  in  this  volume  a bright  constellation  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  age.  Representing  the  class 
of  critics  and  philosophers,  we  have  Lord  Jeffrey,  Carlyle,  De 
Quincey,  Wilson,  Emerson,  Macaulay,  <fec.  Among  the  poets,  we  have 
Shelley,  Landor,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Southey,  &c.  Nor  are 
preachers  unrepresented,  for  here  are  Hall,  Chalmers,  Foster,  and  a few 
others.  In  our  review  of  the  work,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
a few  examples  from  each  of  these  classes. 

As  the  book  begins  with  the  celebrated  critic  and  philosopher, 
Lord  J effrey,  we  also  will  commence  -with  him.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in 
the  character  of  a critic,  and  in  this  phasis  he  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  “ Edinburgh  Re'vdew.”  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  continued 
the  conductor  of  that  Review ; and,  though  backed  by  a host  of  varied 
talent,  he  might  truly  be  called  its  life  and  soul ; the  spirit  of  the 
editor  was  seen  in  every  article,  in  every  page.  The  Review  was 
established  in  the  year  1802,  soon  after  the  French  Revolution.  Of  the 
earlynumbers  Mr.  Gilfillan  very  justly  complains,  that  they  had  too  great 
an  air  of  levity  and  dogmatism,  added  to  a sneering,  captious,  sceptical 
spirit,  imbibed  from  intimacy  with  “ Candide,”  and  the  “ Philosophical 
Dictionary.”  “It  seemed,”  he  also  remarks,  “the  aim  to  transplant 
the  ' Encyclopsediast’  spirit,  in  all  its  brilliant  wickedness,  into  the 
Scottish  soil.  The  origin  of  the  Review  is  interesting  and  worth 
relating.  Four  young  and  quite  obscure  men,  without  any  precon- 
certed plan,  met  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number.  It  was  on  the 
ninth  storey  of  a house  in  Buccleugh-place,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Very  natural  was  it  that  the  conversation  of  these  enthusiastic  youths 
should  turn  upon  politics,  which  was  the  leading  topic  of  the  day. 
One  of  them  suggested,  that,  as  periodical  literature  was  so  popular,, 
they  might  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  by  establishing  a Review.  This 
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suggestion  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  motto,  “ Tmui  museum 
meditamur  avena^^  “We  cultivate  literature  on  a little  oatmeal,”  which 
they  first  proposed  to  prefix  to  their  new  work,  would  not  have  been 
in  such  good  keeping,  either  with  the  imperious  air  which  they  assumed, 
or  with  the  high  titles  which  they  were  afterwards  honoured  to  wear, 
as  the  motto,  “ Judex  damnatur  cwm  nocens  ahsolmtwrl^  “The  judge  is 
condemned  when  the  guilty  is  acquitted ; ” with  which  motto  the 
Review  has  always  been  accompanied.  These  four  yoimg  men 
afterwards  became  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  As  a critic.  Lord  Jeffrey  is  characterised  by  Mr. 
GilfiUan  as  evincing  a “ subtlety  of  distinction,”  a “Splendour  of  illustra- 
tion,” a “refinement  and  fluency,”  animated  bya  sweet,  pure,  and  natural 
vein  of  eloquence.  “ In  versatility  and  vivacity,  and  in  that  happy 
conversational  tone  which  can  alone  be  acquired  by  constant  mingling 
with  the  best  society,  his  works  stood,  and  stand,  alone.” 

Mr.  GilfiUan  proceeds  next  to  speak  of  him  as  a philosopher,  but 
more  especially  as  the  “most  popular  expounder”  of  Mr.  Alison’s 
“ Theory  of  the  Beautiful.”  Here  our  author  bestows  on  the  subject 
before  us  his  highest  tribute  of  praise,  as  the  first  to  bring  down  to 
the  ordinary  capacities  of  men,  those  conceptions  which  had  passed 
before  only  for  the  reveries  of  poets  and  philosophers.  He  ascribes  to 
Lord  Jeffrey  the  credit  of  first  making  this  theory  popular,  as  the 
“ most  distinct,  succinct,  memorable,  and  eloquent  expounder  of  the 
most  astonishing  conceptions  involved  in  it.”  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  Mr.  GilfiUan  has  thrown  around  this  theory  the  glowing  colours 
of  his  own  imagination,  and,  more,  that  he  has  infused  a new  spirit  into 
it,  which  are  wanting  both  in  Mr.  Alison  and  in  his  expounder.  We 
have  faded  to  find  in  either  of  these  phUosophers  anything  like  the 
following  : “ Beauty  resides  not  so  much  in  the  object  as  in  the  mind  j 
we  receive  but  what  we  give  ; our  own  soul  is  the  urn  which  sprinkles 
beauty  upon  the  universe  ; the  flower  and  star  are  lovely,  because  the 
mind  has  breathed  upon  them  ; the  imagination  and  the  heart  of  man 
are  the  twin  beautifiers  of  the  creation  j the  dwelling  of  beauty  is  not 
in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  nor  in  the  beams  of  morning  stars,  nor  in 
the  waves  of  summer  seas,  but  in  the  human  spirit.”  Again  : “ The 
universe  is  but  a great  mirror  of  the  mind  of  man ; in  contemplating 
the  varied  scene,  we  ourselves  more  than  half  create  its  beauty.” 
Although  Mr.  GUfillan  ascribes  these  sublime  thoughts  to  Lord  Jeffrey, 
we  think  that  he  is  not  the  debtor  he  confesses  himself  to  be.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Gilfillan’s  spirit  has  more  than  half  created  the  beauty 
of  these  thoughts  which  he  ascribes  to  Lord  Jeffrey.  He  might  have 
received  the  stroke  which  kindled  the  spark,  which  he  fanned  into  the 
flame  with  which  his  soul  now  bums.  The  theory  of  Lord  J eflfrey  may 
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be  given  very  briefly  in  his  own  words.  In  his  celebrated  article  in 
review  of  Mr.  Alison  on  Taste,*  he  thus  defines  his  theory  : “ These 
emotions  (the  emotions  which  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  per- 
ception of  any  object  of  beauty)  are  not  original  emotions,  nor  produced 
directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  objects  which  excite  them  ; but  are 
reflections,  or  images  of  the  more  radical  and  familiar  emotions,  and 
are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  but 
by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  which  these  may 
have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recall  to  us  our  own  past  sensations 
and  sympathies.”  Now,  this  is  a virtual  denial  of  all  beauty  whatso- 
ever, not  only  inherent  in  any  object  without  us,  but  also  within  the 
spirit  itself.  For  the  perception  of  an  object  of  beauty  awakens  in  us 
no  “ original  emotion  ” — ^no  joy  peculiarly  its  own ; but  merely  the  recol- 
lection of  some  sensation  which  by  some  accident  became  associated  with 
that  object.  This  is  the  theory  upon  which  Lord  Jeffrey  has  expended 
much  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  illustration  in  expounding.  Now, 
Mr.  Gilfillan’s  theory  is  far  other  and  sublimer  than  this.  He  believes 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  beauty,  if  not  inherent  in  the  outward 
object,  yet  dwelling  in  the  mind,  and  different  from  mere  “ rememhered 
sensations'"  If  Mr.  Gilfillan  were  to  give  us  a statement  of  his  theory, 
we  believe  it  would  be  something  like  this  : God,  in  whom  resides  all 
beauty,  made  the  spirit  of  man  in  his  own  likeness,  and  has  made  the 
outward' world  to  be  a form  or  symbol,  a sacred  language,  through 
which  to  reveal  his  own  beauty  to  the  soul  of  man.  And,  therefore, 
since  man  is  in  the  likeness — “ the  image  and  glory  of  God,”t  those 
foTTris,  or  Divine  symbols,  will  be  such  to  man,  and  which  he  will  be 
able  to  fill  according  to  that  measure  of  Divine  beauty  which  he  may 
have  received. 

One  of  the  finest  sketches  of  the  book  before  us,  is  that  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  “the  true  Diogenes  of  these  times.”  After  very  vividly  charac- 
terising his  peculiarities  of  style,  some  of  which  he  regards  as  great  defects, 
Mr.  Gilfillan  goes  on  to  observe,  that  they  “ form  but  a feeble  counter- 
poise to  his  merits  ; his  “ pictorial  omnipotence  ; ” his  insight  ii)t|^he 
motives  and  minds  of  men  his  art  of  depicting  character,  often  by 
one  lightning  word ; his  sardonic  and  savage  humour ; his  intense 
hatred  of  the  false,  and  love  of  the  true  ; his  bursts  of  indignant  decla- 
mation and  spiritual  pathos  ; his  sympathies  with  all  power  which  is 
genuine,  all  genius  which  is  unaffected,  and  all  virtue  which  is  merci- 
ful ; his  philosophy  at  once  mystic  and  homely, — obscure  indeed  in  its 
premises,  but  most  practical  in  its  results  ; and,  above  all,  that  most 
religious  earnestness,  which  casts  over  all  his  writings  the  shadow  of 
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deep  seriousness.  We  know  not  what  Carlyle’s  end  may  be,  but  we 
know  his  reverence  for  the  religious  principle  in  man.  No  one  has  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  Infinite  and  of  the  Eternal.  No  one  has  knelt 
with  more  solemn  awe  under  the  soul-quelling  shadow  of  the  universe, 
or  looked  up  with  more  adoring  eye  to  the  ^ silent  immensity  and 
palace  of  the  Eternal,  of  which  our  sun  is  but  a porch-lamp.’  No  one 
has  expressed  a higher  reverence  of  the  ‘Worship  of  Sorrow  j’  and 
it  was  ‘ worth  a thousand  homilies  ’ to  hear  him,  as  we  were  privileged 
to  do,  talking  for  four  miles  of  moonlit  road,  with  his  earnest,  sagacious 
voice,  of  religion,  baring,  ever  and  anon,  his  head  as  if  in  worship, 
amid  the  warm,  slumberous  August  air.”  Mr.  GUfillan  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  name  to  a complaint  against  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  we 
think  he  not  altogether  deserves.  “ Does  a difficulty  occur  ? he  shows 
every  ordinary  mode  of  solution  to  be  false,  but  does  not  supply  the 
true.  Is  it  that  he  is  only  endowed  with  the  energy  of  destruction, 
and  is  rather  a tornado  to  overturn,  than  an  architect  to  build  ] ” 
This  is  asked  with  respect  to  his  “Past  and  Present,”  as  it  is  under 
the  notice  of  that  work  that  these  inquiries  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
GilfiUan.  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  intensely  practical. 
But  evils  which  lie  at  the  heart’s  core,  he  would  not  seek  to  remedy 
but  by  an  application  there  at  its  root.  Let  us,  however,  hear  him. 
We  quote  from  this  very  book,  the  “Past  and  Present,”  and  the  follow- 
ing seems  to  us  to  be  the  great  practical  lesson  of  all  his  works  : 
“ Brethren,  I am  sorry  I have  got  no  Morrison’s  Pill,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  remedial  measure,  which  men  could  swallow  one  good  time 
and  then  go  on  in  their  old  courses — of  money-hunting,  pleasure- 
hunting, &c. — cleared  from  all  miseries  and  mischiefs.  Unluckily 
we  have  none  such.  For  body,  for  soul,  for  individual,  or  society, 
there  has  not  any  article  been  made.”  This  is  how  you  show  the  false 
way.  How  do  you  show  the  true  1 Thus  : “ Thou  shalt  descend  into 
the  inner  man,  and  see  if  there  be  any  traces  of  a 8<yul  there  j till  then, 
there  can  be  nothing  done.  Oh  ! brother,  we  must,  if  possible,  resusci- 
tate some  soul  and  conscience  in  us,  exchange  our  dilettantisms  for 
sincerities,  our  dead  hearts  of  stone  for  living  hearts  of  flesh.  Then 
we  shall  discern,  not  one  thing,  but,  in  clearer  or  dimmer  sequence, 
a whole  endless  host  of  things  that  can  be  done.  Do  the  first  of  these — 
do  it  j the  second  will  already  have  become  clearer,  doubler  ; the  second, 
third,  and  three  thousandth  will  then  have  begun  to  be  possible  for 
us.”  If  this  contains  not  in  it  the  essence  and  root  of  all  reforms  for 
individuals  and  for  societies,  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  that  essence 
is.  Mr.  GUfillan  gives  a most  vivid  account  of  the  effect  of  the  “Sartor 
Resartus”  on  him,  and  the  condition  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to 
derive  benefit  from  that  marvellous  book,  which  every  one  who  reads 
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I either  hates  or  loves  intensely.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our 
readers  this  passage  entire ; its  beauty  and  eloquence  will  be  a sufficient 
apology : “We  were  late  in  becoming  acquainted  with  this  singular 
production;  but  few  books  have  moved  us  more.  It  turned  up  our 
whole  soul  like  a trumpet.  It  reminded  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
Bunyan’s  Autobiography.  With  like  earnest  dreadfulness  does  Carlyle 
describe  his  pilgrimage  from  the ‘Everlasting  No ’ of  darkness  and 
defiance — ^his  City  of  Destruction — on  to  that  final  Beulah  belief 
that  blessedness  is  better  than  happiness,  which  he  calls  the  ‘ Everlast- 
ing Yea,’  and  on  which,  as  on  a pillow,  he  seems  disposed  to  rest  his 
head  against  eternity.  In  writing  it,  he  has  written,  not  his  own  life 
alone,  but  the  spiritual  history  of  many  thinking  and  sincere  men  of 
the  time.  Whoever  has  struggled  with  doubts  and  difficulties  almost 
to  strangling  ; whoever  has  tossed  for  nights  upon  his  pillow,  and  in 
helpless  wretchedness,  cried  out  with  shrieks  of  agony  to  the  Gk>d  of 
heaven  ; whoever  has  covered  with  his  cloak  a gehenna  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  misery,  and  walked  out,  nevertheless,  firm,  and  calm, 
I and  silent,  among  his  fellow-men  ; whoever  has  mourned  for  ‘ all  the 

oppressions  which  are  done  imder  the  sun,*  and  been  ‘ mad  for  the  sight 
' of  his  eyes  that  he  did  see ; ’ whoever  has  bowed  down  at  night  upon 

his  pillow,  in  belief  that  he  was  the  most  wretched,  God-forsaken  of 
; mortal  men  ; whoever  has  felt  the  ‘ wanderer  in  his  soul,’  and  a sense 

^ of  the  deepest  solitude,  even  when  mingling  in  the  business  and  the 

crowded  thoroughfares  of  his  kind  ; whoever  at  one  time  has  leaned  over 
4 the  precipices  of  Mount  Danger,  and  at  another  adventured  a stej)  or 

is  two  on  that  dreary  path  of  destruction,  ‘ which  led  to  a wide  field  full 

of  dark  mountains,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  rose  no  more ; ’ 
■j  and  at  a third,  walked  a gloom  amid  the  glooms  of  the  valley  of  the 

shadow  of  death ; whoever  has  attained  at  last,  not  peace,  not  happi- 
ness, not  assurance,  but  childlike  submission,  childlike  faith,  and  meek- 
eyed ‘ blessedness,’  let  him  approach  and  study,  and  press  to  his  breast, 
and  carry  to  his  bed,  and  bedew  with  his  tears,  ‘ Sartor  Eesartus,’  and 
bless  the  while  its  brave  and  true-hearted  author.  But  whoever  has 
not  had  a portion  of  this  experience,  let  him  pass  on  : the  book  has 
I nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  book.  It  is 

above  him  like  a star — it  is  apart  from  him  like  a spirit.” 

The  sketch  of  De  Quincey  is  very  characteristic.  De  Quincey  is 
the  son  of  an  English  merchant.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Oxford.  His  scholarship  is  of  the  highest  order.  In  Greek,  we  have 
heard,  he  is  scarcely  surpassed.  His  father  died  when  he  vras  a child. 
He  was  left  to  the  care  of  guardians,  with  whom  he  had  some  dis- 
pute when  at  Oxford,  which  place  he  in  consequence  left,  and  was  a 
wanderer  for  some  years.  He  retuimed  to 'Loudon  in  a state  of 
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utter  destitution,  and  was  saved  from  starvation  in  the  streets  by 
a poor  street-stroller.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
“ English  Opium-eater.”  He  has  contributed  largely  to  our  periodical 
literature.  All  of  his  articles  are  of  high  and  sterling  worth,  and 
bear  the  most  indisputable  stamp  of  his  peculiar  genius.  To  give 
our  readers  any  adequate  description  of  him  as  a writer,  were  almost 
impossible,  so  different  is  he  from  any  other  we  know  ; but  Mr. 

GilfiUan  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  striking  manner  : “ He  is 
remarkable,  first  of  all,  for  the  most  decided  and  dogmatical  assertion 
of  his  opinions.  Were  it  not  for  his  stores  of  learning,  by  which  he 
is  manifestly  backed,  and  for  the  visible  and  constant  play  of  strong 
intellect,  you  would  charge  him  with  extreme  and  offensive  arrogance. 

As  it  is,  you  know  not  sometimes  whether  more  to  admire  the  acute- 
ness or  to  wonder  at  the  acerbity  of  his  strictures.  He  throws  a 
paradox  at  you  like  a sledge-hammer.  He  pulls  down  a favourite 
idol  with  as  little  ceremony  or  remorse  as  you  would  snap  a poppy 
which  has  shed  its  flowers.”  In  all  his  writings  we  find  a lavish 
display  of  learning.  You  see  it  bursting  out,  whether  he  will  or  not ; 
never  dragged  in  as  by  cart-ropes ; and  his  allusions,  glancing  in  all 
directions,  show,  even  more  than  his  direct  quotations,  that  his  know- 
ledge is  encyclopaedic.  And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  is,  that  he 
never  refers  to  books  when  he  is  writing,  his  book  of  reference  being 
his  memory.  In  memory,  he  seems  more  than  any  other  man  to 
resemble  Niebuhr,  who  frequently  said,  “I  never  forget  anything  I 
once  have  seen,  read,  or  heard.”  De  Quincey  and  Wilson, — “ J ohn 
Wilson  to  his  familiars  ; Wilson  to  his  foes  ; Professor  Wilson  to  his 
students ; Christopher  North  to  all  Europe,” — ^are  the  only  two  that 
remain  of  the  sacred  Pleiades  which  once  sparkled  from  the  lakes  of 
Westmoreland. 

But  we  hasten  to  devote  a few  lines  to  the  sketches  of  the  distin- 
guished poets  which  are  given  in  this  gallery.  Here  Mr.  Gilfillan 
feels  himself  especially  at  home.  Among  some  of  these  are  to  be 
found  his  master-pieces.  Of  great  interest  is  his  sketch  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, the  “ logician,  metaphysician,  bard,”  as  he  is  described  by  Charles 
Lamb.  Before  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  as  many  do  now,  and  as  num- 
bers more  will  do  hereafter,  Mr.  Gilfillan  stands  with  awe  profound.  1| 

We  look  back  with  sorrow  upon  the  cruel  and  heartless  insults  which 
were  cast  upon  his  name,  which  wounded  beyond  measure  the  mind 
of  this  great  man ; who  was  so  simple  withal,  that  the  love  of  a 
child,  or  of  the  humblest  person,  diffiised  a genial  warmth  through  his 
soul.  “ Oh  ! the  cold  water,”  we  remember  somewhere  he  has  said, 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  me  by  those  I have  invariably  looked  up 
to,  but  whom  I might  have  looked  down  upon  ! ” But  so  has  it  been 
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with  the  prophets  and  wise  men  God  has  sent  into  the  world  ; and  so 
it  must  be  till  men  are  wise.  But  the  tide  is  turned.  Now,  by  the 
mental  princes  of  our  age  his  praises  are  chanted  forth  ; but  they 
reach  not  the  ear  of  the  bard,  nor  needs  he  them,  for  he  lives  now  in 
that  fulness  of  light  which  he  was  all  his  days  on  earth  striving  to 
reach.  The  “ Mission  of  the  Comforter  ” is  dedicated  by  Archdeacon 
Hare  to  “ S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Christian  philosopher,  who,  through 
dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation,  was  led  to  the  Light,  in  order 
that  others,  by  his  guidance,  might  reach  that  Light  without  passing 
through  the  darkness.”  Glad  are  we,  then,  to  see  him  spoken  of,  in  a 
work  so  peculiar  as  the  one  before  us  is,  in  such  terms  as  these  : — i 
In  approaching  the  consideration  of  a mind  so  weird  and  wonderfu 
as  that  of  Coleridge,  we  feel  considerable  diffidence.  To  catch  the 
features  of  men  who  belong  to  any  given  class  or  genus,  is  compara- 
tively an  easy  task  ; but  to  paint  a man  who  was  a class  and  a genus 
himself,  whose  mental  look,  too,  was  so  frequently  shifting,  and  whose 
varied  faculties  were  all  shaded  by  a border  of  mysterious  darkness 
is  about  as  difficult  as  to  paint  Chaos,  or  to  define  Demogorgon,  to, 
‘ make  a portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  fix  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air. 
To  describe  a mind  like  that  of  Coleridge,  retiring  from  our  reach  into 
the  immensities  of  space,  with  its  centre  beside  us,  but  its  circum- 
ference  unseen  ; with  its  foot  on  the  daisy,  but  its  topmost  round  lost 
amid  the  dust  of  stars ; subtle  and  evasive  as  the  electric  element  j 
‘ dark  and  self-withdrawn  into  a wondrous  depth and  owning  little 
connection  or  brotherhood,  save  with  a limited  number  of  minds,  scat- 
tered throughout  centuries,  would  require  a hand  so  firm,  and  an  eye 
so  far-seeing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  microscopic,  that  we  almost 
despair  of  succeeding  in  the  presumptuous  attempt.” 

Mr.  Gilfillan  shows  a deeper  sympathy  with  this  wonderful  man  as 
a poet  than  as  a philosopher.  In  1900,  we  think  that  he  will  in  the 
latter  character  be  more  appreciated  than  he  is  now  in  1851. 

We  must  pass  over  the  judicious  sketch  of  Pollok,  and  the 
notice  of  Wordsworth,  with  the  latter  of  which  we  are  somewhat 
disappointed.  We  thank  Mr.  Gilfillan  for  directing  us  to  a new 
thing  of  beauty,”  “ Kilmany,”  by  James  Hogg,  which  he  compares 
with  “ Christabel,”  “ and  which,”  he  says,  “ we  love,  like  all  the  world, 
for  its  sweetness  and  spirituality ; a sweetness  more  unearthly,  a spiri- 
tuality more  intense,  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men,  save  (at  a vast  distance  of  superiority  on  Shakspeare’s 
part)  in  the  songs  of  Ariel  in  the  ‘ Tempest.’  ” Who  that  has  read 
“ Kilmany”  can  ever  forget  the  maid  who  “ was  as  pure  as  pure  could 
be  ? ” For  all  the  “ dull,  insensate  trash,”  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  this  Shepherd  poet,  he  will  be  more  than  forgiven,  for  the 
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sake  of  this  fairy  tale.  Let  our  readers  listen  to  the  sweet  music  of 
her  trance,  in  which  the  “ lovely  forms  she  had  seen,”  led  her  to  “ a 
fai*  country e,”  and  said,  “ Bonny  Kilmany,  ye’re  welcome  here  I” 

“ They  lifted  KUmany,  they  led  her  away, 

And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a sunless  day  ; 

The  sky  was  a dome  of  crystal  bright. 

The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light ; 

The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 

And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 

Then  deep  in  a stream  her  body  they  laid. 

That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade ; 

And  they  smiled  on  heaven  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by  ; 

And  she  heard  a song,  she  heard  it  sung. 

She  kend  not  where,  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung. 

It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a dream  of  the  morn.” 

Gladly  would  we  linger  among  these  beautiful  sketches ; hut  we 
must  hasten  to  redeem  our  promise  of  glancing  among  the  portraits  of 
the  preachers  which  adorn  this  gallery.  A beautiful  sketch  is  here, 
which  fills  one  with  wonder  and  awe  before  that  mysterious  being, — 
“the  Herculean,  misguided,  but  magnificent  man,  Edward  Irving.” 
This  man’s  appearance  and  life  will  ever  remain  a problem  of  deepest 
interest  to  the  psychologist,  but  which  he  will  be  unable  to  solve  by 
any  of  his  theories.  What  theory  can  explain  genius  and  madness  1 
By  what  calculus  can  their  relations  to  each  other  be  adjusted  'i  Mr. 
Gilfillan  thinks  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  might  equal  him  in 
preaching ; but  none,  he  says,  “ approached  the  hem  of  his  garment 
while  rapt  up  into  the  heaven  of  devotion.”  “ It  struck  you,”  he  says 
again,  “ as  the  prayer  of  a great  being  conversing  with  God.”  “ His 
public  prayers  told  to  those  who  could  interpret  their  language,  of 
many  a secret  conference  with  Heaven  : they  pointed  to  wrestlings  all 
unseen,  and  groanings  all  unheard ; they  drew  aside,  involuntarily, 
the  veil  of  his  secret  retirements,  and  let  in  a light  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  closet  itself.”  But  how  melancholy  to  think  of  his  fall  from 
that  giddy  height,  on  which  he  stood  so  long  calm  as  a statue,  while  for 
a time  he  “ divided  attention  with  the  theatres,  and  eclipsed  the 
oratory  of  Parliament !”  And  what  a form  ! That  tall,  erect  figure ; 
those  black  flowing  locks,  which  fell  wildly  over  a countenance  most 
unearthly.  A face  his  was,  we  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  seen 
and  been  much  with  him,  that,  on  one  side  of  it,  resembled  some  awe- 
stricken angel ; on  the  other  side,  like  one  possessed  of  a far  other 
kind  of  spirit,  owing  to  a most  peculiar  cast  in  one  eye.  This  outward 
appearance  of  his  added  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory  ; 
which  was  increased,  again,  by  a voice  such  as  scarce  mortal  ever 
heard  before. 
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In  his  sketches  of  Hall  and  Chalmers,  Mr.  GilfiUan  shows  his  high 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  both ; but,  with  the  exception  of  instant 
and  overwhelming  impression,  regards  Hall  as  the  superior.  Hall 
was  the  more  elegant  and  refined  ; his  words  descended  like  a shower 
of  pearls ; but  the  words  of  Chalmers  were  like  a mountain  torrent, 
raging  till  they  had  borne  everything  along  in  their  agitated  rush. 
Several  living  preachers  are  introduced  in  this  book.  Some  are 
ranked  higher  than  we  should  have  placed  them ; others,  we  think 
among  the  greatest,  are  not  named.  But  we  must  not  complain,  for 
we  have  observed  how  arbitrary  are  likes  and  dislikes  of  preachers 
while  living. 

Mr.  GilfiUan  has  given  a lively  description  of  the  various  kinds  of 
preaching,  from  what  he  calls  the  “mechanical  idea  of  preaching,”  till, 
we  suppose,  he  began  to  tire,  certainly  not  because  he  thought  he  had 
exhausted  the  genus,  for  he  breaks  off  with,  “ And  so  on,  ad  infinitum^ 
But  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he  would  have  favoured  us  with  hia 
idea  of  preaching.  Mr.  GilfiUan  is  a distinguished  preacher  in  his 
own  country,  and  we  should  have  valued  some  hints  of  his  on  this 
subject.  Wise  words  were  never  more  needed  and  thirsted  for  by 
our  rising  preachers  on  this  all-important  question.  But  we  must  be 
thankful  for  what  Mr.  GilfiUan  has  given  us,  rather  than  complain  of 
what  he  has  not  given. 

We  close  this  book,  recommending  this  new  and  cheaper  edition  to 
our  readers. 
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The  value  of  the  Press  consists  in  its  power  of  disseminating  ideas. 
It  tells  the  world  what  a man  thinks.  Perhaps  that  man  is  poor, 
living  in  retirement,  unheard  of  by  the  busy  multitude.  Perhaps  his 
life  has  been  a sea  of  troubles  j a perpetual  buffeting  of  the  waves ; a 
continuous  effort  to  reach  the  shore.  Perhaps  a man  of  warm  heart 
and  strong  principles,  misunderstood  by  those  who  know  him,  yet  ever 
trying,  notwithstanding  the  constant  pressure  of  his  own  circum- 
stances, to  do  good  as  he  has  opportunity.  Though  the  world  has 
frowned  upon  him,  he  devises  means,  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  for 
its  advantage.  He  wishes  to  see  it  better,  wiser,  more  moral,  and 
more  inteUectual ; and,  though  he  has  no  power  to  command  these 
things,  though  he  cannot  “ speak  the  word  and  it  shaU  be  healed,” 
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yet  he  does  what  he  can, — ^he  thinks.  His  thoughts  are  given  to  the 
world  by  means  of  the  Press  ; and  multitudes  read  them,  and  think 
about  them.  Thus  ideas  are  generated.  The  process  goes  on.  Many 
minds  are  influenced ; and,  ultimately,  the  idea  or  suggestion  of  the 
unknown  writer  is  adopted  and  acted  on,  and  many  persons  get  the 
benefit,  persons  whom  the  writer  never  saw,  and  never  will  see  in  this 
world.  Thus,  from  being  a solitary  impression  on  the  mind  of  one 
man,  the  idea  or  thought  becomes  embodied  in  a great  society  of  men 
like-minded ; and  a district,  a county,  or  a nation  reaps  the  advantage. 
Scattering  thought  is  like  sowing  seed : it  falls  one  knows  not  where  ; 
it  will  spring  up  one  knows  not  when ; and  it  will  bear  fruit  one 
knows  not  to  what  extent.  Men  talk  of  physical  force,  of  arms  and 
armies  j but  these  are  not  so  strong  as  thoughts.  Ideas  rule  the  world, 
i ! They  are  stronger  than  sceptres,  and  more  potent  than  harnessed 

! legions.  A word  has  frequently  moved  a nation.  Why  % Because 

that  word  embodied  a thought.  The  electric  thrill  has  been  felt 
through  all  ranks  of  society.  It  was  a soul  speaking  to  souls ; and 
men  fell  back  in  wonder  and  reverence  to  let  the  majestic  voice  roll 
on.  They  could  not  resist  its  influence  ; for  it  came  from  the  invisible, 
I j and  therefore  the  noblest,  part  of  man.  Change  of  opinion,  as  the 

I , result  of  argument  or  appeal,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 

j thought.  Conviction  is  a tribute  to  the  force  of  ideas.  The  bar,  the 

senate,  the  pulpit,  all  proclaim  that  man  the  animal  is,  or  ought  to  be, 

' subject  to  man  the  thinker.  The  philosopher,  the  moralist,  the 

preacher,  are  the  legislators.  The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  gigantic  child  of  an  idea.  So  was  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing.  And  so  also  was  the  discovery  of  the  sublime 
and  universal  law  of  astral  attraction.  The  emancipation  of  our 
colonial  slaves  was  the  deed  of  a thought.  All  the  reforms  which 
f have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  these  years  have  sprung  from 

thoughts.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  only  ideas  legalised.  ‘‘I  think”  is  a 
j greater  word  than  “I  rule;”  hence,  liberty  of  thought  becomes  not 

I merely  expedient,  but  necessary.  In  truth,  liberty  of  thought  cannot 

! become  the  subject  of  legislation  at  all.  Men  have  it,  always  did,  and 

• 1 always  will  have  it.  To  grant  permission  to  men  to  think,  is  a need- 

less and  superfluous  boon.  It  is  an  absurd  proposition,  that  men  be 
. allowed  to  entertain  ideas.  Those  who  ccm  think,  wdll  think  without 

; asking  permission  ; and  those  who  cannot,  will  not,  though  you  give 

them  an  orbit  of  liberty  vast  as  that  of  Halley’s  comet. 

Public  sentiment,”  says  tbe  Rev.  David  Thomas,  ‘^has  never  yet  attached  suflB- 
' cient  importance  to  ideas.  The  man  who  has  faith  in  them  as  such,  it  has  ever  stig- 

matised as  a visionary  enthusiast,  or  an  utopian  dreamer.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  machine-man, — who  has  no  theory  of  his  own,  who  arrogantly  contemns  the 
theories  of  others,  and  moves  on  in  the  same  routine  of  practical  operations  as  our 
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forefathers  pursued, — it  readily  compliments  as  the  real  practicalist  and  the  true 
utilitarian.  It  is  time  for  the  vulgar  prejudice  to  be  crushed.  It  is  the  chief  of  the 
false  prophets  among  the  people.  In  it  despotism  has  its  stronghold,  and  human 
progress  finds  its  chief  barrier.  As  thinking  men  we  can  scarcely  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  ideas.  They  are  the  seed  of  character  and  the  soul  of  history.  . . . Our 

fleets  and  our  cities ; our  mechanical  inventions ; our  mercantile  arrangements ; our 
political  systems  ; our  social  institutions  : all  the  arts,  in  fine,  that  bless  and  beautify 
our  lives,  are  but  ideas  that  have  taken  form  ; plants  that  have  sprung  from  the  germ 
of  thought.  The  world  of  modem  civilisation,  like  the  coral  islands,  has  been  reared 
by  the  constant  working  of  invisible  powers.  Your  mere  practicalists,  who  glibly  talk 
against  abstract  principles  and  visionary  schemes,  are  men  that  eat  the  fruit,  but 
trample  the  life-seed  in  the  dust.  A generation  of  such  men  would  soon  waste  up  the 
world.  ” 

Assuming  that  the  power  of  thought  will  be  acknowledged  as  an 
abstract  principle,  we  purpose  devoting  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  an 
explanation  of  the  liberty  which  it  demands  for  its  exercise.  In 
every  essay  it  is  essential  that  leadiug  terms  be  defined,  so  as  to  convey 
correct  impressions  regarding  the  ideas  which  the  writer  associates 
with  those  terms.  Many  of  the  controversies  of  this  quarrelsome 
world  have  had  their  origin  from  inattention  to  this  simple  rule.  The 
authors  of  many  polemic  treatises  would  have  been  otherwise  employed, 
and  our  libraries  would  have  remained  destitute  of  many  a ton  of  typo- 
graphical furniture,  had  the  definition  of  terms  been  a standing  law, 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Not,  indeed,  that 
this  would  have  secured  concurrence  of  sentiment  respecting  the  ideas 
represented  by  words ; but,  doubtless,  it  would  have  prevented  much 
confusion  in  human  literature,  and  much  of  that  discord  which  has 
often  characterised  intellectual  combatants.  By  the  expression,  “liberty 
of  thought,”  we  would  convey  the  implied  idea,  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  intellect  of  man  from  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
indolence,  is  desirable ; but  the  principal  thought  requiring  develop- 
ment is  that  which  may  be  embodied  in  the  phrase,  “ philosophy  of 
opinion”  : a phrase  which  would  have  been  selected  for  the  title  of 
this  paper,  but  for  the  fact,  that  it  involves  more  than  we  intend  to 
say  at  present.  The  subject  is  so  interesting  in  its  bearings,  both  on 
the  intellect  and  the  affections,  as  to  deserve  a volume  ; but  it  is  only 
a sketch  that  we  contemplate. 

Amongst  the  phenomena  of  mind,  there  is  none  more  remarkable, 
and  none,  perhaps,  which  is  less  understood,  than  the  variety  of  con- 
clusions at  which  men  arrive,  though  starting  from  the  same  premises, 
and  assuming  the  same  principle.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take 
the  following.  The  assumption  of  superior  clearness  and  facility  of 
judgment  often  carries  the  assumer  to  a conclusion,  with  a speed 
incompatible  with  proper  attention  to  the  intermediate  steps  in  the 
reasoning  process.  The  chain  of  argument  is,  consequently,  incom- 
plete ; and  the  theory  supposed  to  be  established  by  the  conclusion, 
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is,  consequently,  unsound.  Another,  who  starts  from  the  same  point, 
and  journeys  over  the  same  field,  with  less  faith  in  himself,  and  more 
in  the  power  of  truth,  investigates  with  keen  eye,  examines  with  great 
care,  the  line  of  continuity,  and  arrives  at  a conclusion  totally 
subversive  of  the  former.  Antagonism  is  the  result.  Controversy 
ensues.  Partisans  are  attracted  to  the  respective  combatants ; some 
from  similarity  of  judgment,  some  from  personal  attachments, 
some  from  prospective  benefit,  some  from  sheer  ignorance,  and 
some  from  the  love  of  mischief,  that  they  may  join  in  the  exciting 
sport.  Depreciating  epithets  are  invented ; hard  names  are  called  ; 
words  of  portentous  aspect  are  quarried  from  the  dictionaries  ; clamour 
is  on  the  wing  ; worthless  motives  are  attributed  ; personal  dislikes 
are  fomented ; and  old  quarrels,  which  have  as  much  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  hand  as  Tenterden  Steeple  with  Goodwin  Sands,  are  raised 
from  their  graves,  to  increase,  with  their  spectral  forms,  the  terrible 
hubbub  ; amidst  which,  the  principle  for  which  the  parties  were  osten- 
sibly contending,  slips  through  their  fingers,  and  darts  away,  to  nestle 
in  the  bosom  of  the  great  sun  of  truth,  which  is  all  this  time  beauti- 
fully shining  far  above  the  intellectual  dust  that  his  professed  devo- 
tees had  created.  It  is  well  for  it  thus  to  escape,  as,  by  so  doing,  it 
disclaims  sympathy  with,  and  refuses  to  indorse,  any  such  mode  of 
forwarding  its  interests.  The  assumer  whom  we  have  selected  by 
way  of  illustration,  was  either  too  indolent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
re-examine  his  position,  when  the  probability  of  oversight  was  hinted, 
or  too  proud  to  submit  to  a retrograde  movement,  which  would  neces- 
sarily imply  the  possibility  of  error ; and  thus,  by  tenacious  adherence 
to  a fr,Uacy,  the  general  reception  of  which  would  be  most  injiuious 
to  society,  one  or  other  of  these  evils  gains  the  ascendant,  and  creates 
the  confusion  we  have  described.  And  if  the  secular  power,  as  has 
sometimes  been  the  case,  offer  its  assistance  to  quell  the  turmoil,  the 
probability  is,  that  it  will  side  with  the  party  which  is  most  likely  to 
reciprocate  the  kindness,  and  return  good  interest  for  the  use  of  its 
capital.  The  vanquished,  or  rather  the  silenced  party,  in  such  a case, 
obviously  suffers  a curtailment  of  the  rights  of  mind.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  subject  of  discussion  relate  to  a theorem  in  mathematics, 
a problem  in  natural  science,  or  a question  in  theology.  Nor  will  the 
argument  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  either  by  the  supposition 
that  A was  right  and  B wrong,  that  B was  right  and  A wrong,  or 
that  A and  B were  both  wrong ; our  wish  being  only  to  state  a few 
general  principles,  the  recognition  of  which,  as  we  think,  would  tend 
to  heal  the  discord,  whilst  it  fully  allowed  the  divisions  of  society — 
principles  which  appeal  for  their  validity  not  to  power,  but  to  fact ; 
not  to  social  expediency,  but  to  the  essential  nature  of  truth,  and  the 
h- 
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constitution  of  tlio  human  mind.  Tho  first  of  these  may  be  thus 
expressed : — 

Diversity  of  opinion  is  a necessary  characteristic  of  a race  of  intelli- 
gent beings  in  a state  of  pupilage.  W e wait  not  to  in(][uire  how  far 

this  diversity  is  modified  by  the  moral  condition,  though  the  question 
is  one  of  surpassing  interest ; nor  do  we  assume  it  as  merely  probable 
from  this  state  of  things  that  diversity  would  be  exhibited.  We  state 
a fact  notorious  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  fatal  dispute  between 
earth’s  two  first  brothers,  down  to  the  present  time, — that  different 
men  hold  different  opinions  on  the  same  subjects.  The  fact  is  before 
us.  Men  do  not  universally  agree  on  any  single  subject  of  thought, 
from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  momentous  in  the  universe,  unless 
we  except  the  objects  of  sense  ; and,  even  here,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  difference  is  greater  than  the  harmony  of  conclusion.  In  all  ages 
the  abettors  of  their  respective  theories  have  deemed  this  a serious 
evil  j and  thousands  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  unanimity, 
as  destructive  in  their  consequences  as  they  were  preposterous  in  the 
principle  on  which  they  went ; namely,  of  overruling  mind  by  physical 
terror.  We  say  preposterous,  because  the  effort  to  suppress  opinion 
by  the  application  of  external  violence  is  subversive  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Physical  force  is  a modification  of  matter ; and  the  hand  that 
smites  and  the  chain  that  binds,  are,  of  course,  inferior  to  the  mind 
whose  owner  is  smitten  or  bound.  Mind  is  superior  to  matter,  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  capability  of  rendering  voluntary  homage  to 
the  great  Creator  of  both ; and,  therefore,  the  effort  to  overrule  the 
former  by  the  latter,  is  an  effort  to  subvert  the  evident  order  of  his 
creation.  Granted,  then,  the  diversity  of  opinion  extant  in  society, 
and  deprecating  all  criminal  efforts  to  abridge  liberty  of  mind,  we 
recur  to  the  position,  that  this  diversity  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  intelligent  beings  in  a state  of  pupilage.  By  a little  aid  from 
imagination,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  inhabitants  of  this 
populous  world  arranged,  as  in  a great  school,  on  an  immense  number 
of  forms,  and  over  them  all  the  presiding  Gk)d,  sustaining  the  character 
of  an  all- wise  and  benign  Teacher.  We  may  imagine  ourselves  deeply 
interested  spectators,  placed  on  some  elevated  point  in  creation,  whence 
we  command  a view  of  the  successive  series  of  classes  in  this  mag- 
nificent seminary.  The  astonishing  variety  of  lessons  and  modes  of 
instruction,  the  vast  distance  between  the  least  and  the  most 
instructed,  and  the  infinite  knowledge  and  patience  o:^the  com- 
passionate Teacher,  cannot  fail  to  make  a deep  impresff)n  on  our 
minds.  Mark  their  studies  ! What  variety  ! One  group  is  busily 
engaged  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  testing  its  fertility,  learning  its 
capabilities,  and  evolving  its  resources.  Another  is  employed  in 
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collecting,  arranging,  and  classifying  the  tender  plants  and  lovely 
flowers  of  the  field.  A third  lays  under  contribution  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  and  analyses  their  properties.  A fourth  descends  by  the 
gigantic  steps  of  creation,  denominated  strata,  to  try  to  decipher  the 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  an  immensely  remote  era,  respecting  which 
oral  tradition  and  written  documents  are  silent  as  the  grave.  A fifth, 
with  elevated  posture,  traces  the  pathway  of  the  clouds,  the  course  of 
the  lightning,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  winged  winds.  A sixth,  with 
still  loftier  ambition,  describes  the  planetary  orbits,  measures  the 
distance,  and  the  circumference  of  the  stars,  and  assigns  names  to 
the  constellations  of  heaven.  A seventh  class  makes  the  phenomena 
of  animated  nature  its  study  : the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  pass  under  its  review  ; and,  like  Adam 
of  old,  it  names  them  all.  An  eighth  examines  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties with  which  the  beneficent  Creator  has  mercifully  endowed 
many  of  the  works  of  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  his  diseased  creatures, 
and  applies  them  to  purposes  of  practical  utility.  A ninth  pores  over 
the  musty  folios  of  past  ages,  and  explores  the  history  of  fallen  empires 
and  buried  generations.  A tenth  devotes  itself  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  principles  of  social  government  and  the  laws  of  nations.  An 
eleventh  groups  together  the  beauties  of  the  ideal,  and  embodies  its 
studies  in  the  attractive  form  of  poetry  : and  a twelfth  devotes  itself 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  announcements  of  a Divine  Revela- 
tion, and  the  glorious  doctrine  of  Human  Redemption.  To  these,  which 
are  selected  merely  as  specimens,  might  be  added  a thousand  others  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a still 
more  emphatic  idea  of  the  variety  in  question,  that  each  class  is  sub- 
divided into  a considerable  number  of  sections,  that  each  section  is 
superintended  by  its  particular  monitor,  and  that  every  individual  who 
belongs  to  any  of  the  innumerable  sections,  is  the  possessor  of  a mind 
which,  with  more  or  less  activity,  is  perpetually  musing,  thinking, 
hoping,  fearing,  concluding,  according  to  the  constantly  varying 
emotions  of  its  own  inner  life,  and  with  perfect  independence  of  the  | 

myriad  myriads  of  its  feUow-minds.  We  see,  also,  from  our  supposed 
position,  the  manifestation  of  a great  variety  of  dispositions.  Some, 
with  care,  diligence,  and  perseverance,  pursue  their  allotted  tasks,  and 
honourably  discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Others,  restless 
and  erratic,  are  “everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.”  Others 
exhibit  great  mental  activity,  and  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
I'ank  with  [surprising  speed,  illuminating  the  intermediate  stages  of 
their  journey  with  their  intellectual  brilliancy  ; and  others  still,  dull 
and  tardy  in  their  movements,  require  frequent  promptings,  to  keep 
them  in  their  monotonous  course.  How,  we  ask,  how  is  it  possible 
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that,  from  beings  so  diverse  in  position,  original  qualification,  acquire- 
ment, temperament,  and  association,  uniformity  of  opinion  on  any 
given  subject  can  be  expected  ? And  how  unbecoming  in  any  being 
so  situated  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  mental  liberty  of  any  of  his 
fellow-students  ; for  it  must  be  plain  to  all,  that  the  statement,  a given 
individual  does  not  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  conveys  no  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  my  deduction,  and  implies  no  censure  of  his,  inasmuch 
as  the  very  mode  of  expression  is  a mutual  negation.  My  right  to 
differ  from  him  is  no  more  patent  than  is  his  to  differ  from  me  j and 
the  fact  that  we  have  arrived  at  various  conclusions,  instead  of  being 
a calamity  to  be  deprecated,  is  one  of  the  evidences  that  we  have  both 
employed  our  thinking  powers  ; only,  as  we  have  viewed  the  subject 
with  different  powers  of  vision,  and  from  different  points,  its  shape, 
size,  and  characteristics  have  presented  themselves  differently.  And 
why  should  we  quarrel  about  it  ? The  result  is  just  what  might  be 
expected.  We  are  all  but  learners.  There  is  not  one  amongst  us 
so  stolidly  ignorant  of  his  ignorance  as  to  claim  infallibility ; and  the 
conviction  of  our  liability  to  err,  should  not  only  lead  to  courteous 
mutual  conduct,  and  make  us  thankftd  that  we  have  both  the  power 
and  the  privilege  to  examine  without  proscription  the  wide  fields  of 
literature,  science,  and  art ; but  should  also  induce  us  to  exert  our 
influence  for  the  removal  of  every  law  or  custom  which  directly  or 
indirectly  tends  to  fetter  liberty  of  mind. 

Diversity  of  opinion  is  a necessary  characteristic  of  a race  of  beings 
in  a state  of  progress.  The  human  procession  is  a subject  of  intense 
interest  to  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist.  W hat  an  impressive  scene 
opens  on  his  eye  as  he  gazes  on  the  wide  field  of  a world’s  history,  and 
tries  to  descry  the  mist-like  shades  of  mighty  empires  and  populous 
cities  floating  on  the  distant  horizon ! Glorious  Egypt,  mighty  Carthage, 
wealthy  Tyre,  great  Babylon,  intellectual  Greece,  all-conquering 
Borne  ! where  are  ye  ? Deified  heroes  of  a thousand  generations,  who 
in  your  lifetime  ruled  the  nations  with  sceptres  of  iron,  and  urwed 
your  way  to  fame  by  the  uresistible  promptings  of  an  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, where  are  ye  ? The  whole  scene  of  ancient  history  appears  like 
the  wHd  dream  of  reinless  imagination,  and  presents  to  the  moralist 
ample  material  for  exclaiming.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!  Let  us,  again, 
imagine  ourselves  placed  as  spectators  of  the  vast  family  of  man.  Let 
us  view  them,  this  time,  not  as  pupils  conning  their  allotted  tasks,  but 
as  a numberless  multitude,  rank  after  rank,  travelling  a long  journey, 
mat  an  aggregate  of  beings  ! What  a stream  of  life  ! What  an 
imposing  spectacle  do  we  now  contemplate  ! Their  course  is  up-hill, 
rough,  difficult,  slippery  j but  each  is  prompted  by  a powerful  inward 
principle  to  press,  and  pant,  and  struggle  on,  to  reach  the  desired  goal. 
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the  lofty  summit.  Some  few,  the  foremost  in  the  procession,  have 
reached  that  elevated  summit  which  rises  high  in  the  heavens  of  clearer 
light,  far  above  the  fogs,  and  clouds,  and  darkness  which  hover  around 
the  rugged  sides,  and  over  the  deep  base  of  the  moimtain  on  whose 
top  they  now  stand  gazing  in  rapture  on  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
prospect  which  stretches  around  them  in  illimitable  vastness.  Weary 
and  footsore,  rank  after  rank  of  the  mighty  multitude  presses  after 
them,  and  tries  to  scale  the  series  of  successive  elevations  which  encircle 
the  mountain  and  lie  in  their  path.  Each  rank,  as  it  rises  over  these 
successive  difficulties,  breathes  a purer  air  than  that  from  which  it  has 
just  risen,  and,  looking  around  it  through  a clearer  medium,  has  the 
impressions  corrected  with  which  it  had  anticipated  the  scene.  Each 
stage  of  their  upward  progress  imparts  new  feelings,  and  new  and 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  magnificent  glories  of  creation.  Passing  our  eye 
downward,  however,  to  notice  the  various  stages  of  progress,  we  observe 
some  winding  through  the  dark  defiles  at  the  mountain’s  base,  and 
trembling  from  apprehension,  lest  the  overhanging  rocks  should  fall 
and  crush  them  ; whilst  others  are  enveloped  in  clouds  so  dense,  that 
further  progress  seems  impossible.  How  vast  the  distance  between 
the  first  and  the  last  rank  in  this  human  procession  ! What  variety 
in  the  positions  occupied  by  its  intermediate  portions,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  corresponding  variety  in  the  feelings,  ideas,  and  opinions 
of  its  innumerable  sections  ! How,  we  repeat,  is  it  possible  that  unani- 
mity of  sentiment  can  be  found  amongst  all  these  i Dropping  this 
figurative  mode  of  illustration,  just  think  for  a moment  of  the  intellec- 
tual distance  between  the  mind  of  the  African  slave  and  that  of  the 
European  philosopher;  or  between  the  minds  of  the  aborigines  of  New 
Holland,  and  those  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  Milton.  Those  had  but  few 
characteristics  on  which  to  found  a claim  to  humanity ; these  had  attri- 
butes approaching  to  the  angelic.  But,  if  the  latter  led  the  van  in  the 
procession  of  our  species,  and  seemed  to  step  on  the  regions  of  immortals^ 
we  shall  not  forget  that  the  former  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  same  pro- 
cession, and  are  to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  our  own  great  family. 
We  will  not  wonder,  then,  if  we  cannot  say  they  are  only  a little  lower 
than  the  angels.  And  if  these  great  men  had  the  facilities  for  mental 
emancipation  which  intellectual  associations,  education,  and  civilisation 
give ; ay,  and  let  us  add,  if  this  mental  liberty  of  theirs  was  directed 
to  its  splendid  achievements  by  the  clear  beams  of  superhuman  truth, 
which  we  know  it  was ; who  shall  presume  to  tell  us  that  similar 
appliances  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  now  in  bondage  by  ignorance 
or  despotism,  could  not  have  issued  in  similar  triumphs  1 We  deem 
that  an  infantile  philosophy  which  circumscribes  the  forms  of  the 
intellectual  man  by  the  position  of  the  physical  man ; for  we  think. 
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that  the  division  of  education  and  knowledge  throughout  every  region 
of  the  globe  would  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  there  are 
powers  latent  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  degraded  of  mankind 
which  would  appreciate  and  lay  hold  on  those  facilities  for  elevation 
in  the  scale  of  humanity.  In  the  barbaric  and  savage  portions  of  our 
world,  where  fearful  ignorance  and  its  twin-sister,  degrading  super- 
stition, hold  the  mind  in  their  tyrannic  chains,  both  the  exhibition 
and  the  achievements  of  mental  liberty  are  impossible  ; but,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that,  how  remote  soever  the  era,  there  was  a time  when 
the  ancestors  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  contemporaries  were  also 
barbarians  and  savages  ; and  we  think  it  no  unwarrantable  inference  to 
assert,  that,  as  the  associations  and  influences  to  which  we  have  alluded 
have  raised  them  to  their  present  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
power,  so  their  application  to  the  peoples  under  notice  would  issue  in 
somewhat  similar  results.  There  is  a fe,mily  likeness,  proof  of  a 
common  origin,  among  all  the  tribes  and  running  through  all  the 
generations  of  men  ; and  however  dark  the  lot  of  myriads,  however 
mysterious  the  histoTy,  and  whatever  obscurity  may  hang  about  the 
prospects  of  many  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  faith  in  the  Great 
Father  of  all,  in  the  power  of  his  truth,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
civilisation,  that  knowledge,  and  that  mental  enlightenment,  which 
ever  accompany  its  unrestricted  difiusion,  that  the  era  hastens  when 
men  of  every  climate  shall  assert  their  claims  to  that  which  raises  its 
possessor  to  the  first  rank  in  the  visible  creation,  to  the  aristocracy 
of  humanity — Mind. 

Diversity  of  opinion  is  a necessary  result  of  different  degrees  of 
intellectual  endowment.  Those  general  characteristics  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  forming  the  bond  of  union  between  all  the  sections  of 
the  human  family,  co-exist  with  remarkable  diversity  in  their  mental 
constitution.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and  in  the  same  family 
circle,  proofs  of  this  original  diversity  are  constantly  occurring.  The 
motions  of  the  eye,  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  childish  attachments 
of  one  infant,  are  so  different  from  those  of  its  domestic  playmate,  that 
you  hesitate  not  to  predict  for  it  a very  different  career  in  life.  One 
child  gratifies  its  parents  by  the  exhibition  of  mental  aptness  and 
quickness  of  intellectual  perception,  whilst  his  brother-child  makes 
them  melancholy  by  evidences  that  he  is  dull,  sluggish,  and  obtuse. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  these  mental  manifestations  are  modi- 
fied by  disease  or  health, — a fact  for  which  allowance  ought  always 
to  be  made  ; yet,  as  this  diversity  is  observable  in  connection  with 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  we  hesitate  not  to  term  it  original ; and, 
if  original,  it  was  designed ; and,  if  designed,  the  design  was  benevolent. 
And  in  after  life,  in  full-grown  manhood,  what  variety  still ! That 
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wMch  appears  to  one  man  an  object  of  desire,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which  he  is  ready  to  suffer  privation,  and  subject  himself  to  toil  and 
pain,  may  present  itself  to  another  with  such  repulsive  attributes  as 
to  make  it  an  object  of  loathing.  This  may  spring  from  different 
mental  habits,  or  different  standards*  of  morality  by  which  the  respec- 
tive individuals  judge  ; or  it  may  be,  that,  though  they  hold  similar 
principles  by  which  to  test  the  value  of  any  object,  the  different  points 
from  which  they  examine  it  may  present  it  to  the  one  under  a flood  of 
beautiful  light,  whilst  the  other  sees  it  only  as  a gloomy  mass ; or, 
once  more,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  may  be  that 
**  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,” 
whilst  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  subject  of  thought  strips  it 
of  that  factitious  glory  in  which,  as  a distant  object,  it  had  invested 
itself.  Mental  habits,  perhaps,  exercise  greater  influence  on  the  con- 
clusions at  which  men  arrive  than  any  other  group  of  causes.  One 
man  will  detect  an  exquisite  thought  in  a verse  of  poetry,  which  to 
another  presents  only  doggrel.  A book,  a drawing,  a piece  of  music, 
will  be  treated  according  to  the  intellect,  the  taste,  or  the  ear  of  the 
different  critics  ; and,  whilst  two  men  may  stand,  side  by  side,  on  an 
eminence,  overlooking  a glorious  landscape,  one  of  them  is  wrapt  in 
admiration,  and  excited  to  gratitude,  at  the  wonderful  intermixture 
of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshine,  meandering  rivulet  and  hanging 
rock,  placid  lake  and  bending  willow,  until  the  other  interrupts  his 
delicious  reverie  by  some  trite  observation  about  the  value  of 
pasturage. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  human  family  in  a state  of  pupilage,  in 
a state  of  progress,  and  as  distinguished  by  various  degrees  of  original 
intellectual  endowment,  it  remains  that  we  draw  those  inferences 
which  are  suggested  by  the  subject,  and  state  those  principles  which 
are  necessary  to  the  regulation  of  the  mental  liberty  which  these  facts 
claim  for  man. 

If  we  are  in  a state  of  pupilage,  it  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our  inte- 
rest diligently  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  increasing  knowledge. 

Studies,”  says  Bacon,  “serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ; 
for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ; and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
disposition  of  business ; for  expert  men  can  execute,  and,  perhaps, 
judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one  ; but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ; to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a scholar  j they  perfect  nature, 
and  are  perfected  by  experience ; for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study  ; and  studies  themselves  do  give 
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forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  unless  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them, 
and  wise  men  use  them  ; for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that 
is  a wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation. 
Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that 
is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ; others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously ; and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.  Some  books,  also,  may  be  read  by  deputy, 
and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others ; but  that  would  be  only 
in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ; 
else  distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 
Reading  maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exact  man ; and,  therefore,  if  a man  write  little,  he  had  need 
have  a great  memory  ; if  he  confers  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ; and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.”  Such  is  the  dictum  of  the  great 
Bacon  on  literary  studies  ; but,  as  our  proposition  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  act  of  reading,  or  even  reading  to  profit,  so  the 
inference  of  the  propriety  of  diligent  study  embraces  a wider  field 
than  human  libraries  afford.  This  is  not  excluded,  of  course  ; but  it 
is  far  from  being  exclusively  meant.  Books  are  invaluable ; for,  as 
Bishop  Hall  said  about  a great  library,  “ What  a world  of  wit  is  here 
packed  up  together  ! I know  not  whether  this  sight  doth  more  dis- 
may or  comfort  me.  It  dismays  me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much 
that  I cannot  know ; it  comforts  me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields 
so  good  helps  to  know  what  I should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than 
that  of  Solomon — there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books.  This  sight 
verifies  it.  There  is  no  end.  Indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should ! 
God  hath  given  to  man  a busy  soul,  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but, 
through  time  and  experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths.  To 
suppress  these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind,  whose 
minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other. 
The  thoughts  of  our  deliberations  are  most  accurate.  These  we  vent 
into  our  papers.  What  a happiness  is  it,  that,  without  offence  of  necro- 
mancy, I may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning, 
whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! 
That  I can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers,  and 
acute  doctors,  from  aU  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well- 
studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which  I propose  ! Neither 
can  I cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters,  but  I 
must  learn  somewhat : it  is  a wantonness  to  complain  of  choice.” 
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After  all  this  gratitude,  however,  the  worthy  bishop  significantly  adds,  I 

No  law  hinds  me  to  read  all ! ” The  infinitely  varied  and  wide  fields  ^ 

of  creation  afford  modes  of  acquiring  information  of  the  most  delightful  J 

and  salutary  kind.  Locke  somewhere  says  : — “ Ideas  quickly  fade, 
and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  foot-  « 

steps  of  remaining  characters  of  themselves,  than  shadows  do  flying  H 

over  a field  of  corn.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  H 

colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear.”  This  H 

observation  is  true.  Hence  the  propriety  of  frequent  interviews  with 
those  silent  but  eloquent  monitors,  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye  of  * 

the  acquisitive  pupil : — f 

Not  a plant,  a leaf,  a flower,  but  contains 
A folio  volume.” 

Such  a man  will  catch  the  impression  so  elegantly  embodied  in  Cow- 
per’s  “Tirocinium  — 

“ Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  God  has  wrought, 

The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker’s  laws 
Finds  in  a sober  moment  time  to  pause 
To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heart, 

Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art  ?” 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  mental  expansion,  itself  the  result  of 
mental  liberty  properly  used,  is  intended  to  react  on  the  moral  suscep- 
tibilities. Impressions  from  those  external  objects  which  convey  the 
ideas  of  majesty,  goodness,  and  benevolence,  ought,  according  to  this 
rule,  to  strengthen  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  love  of  the  great, 
the  good,  and  the  beneficent.  The  individual  man  thus  feels  himself 
in  the  centre  of  influences  powerfully  converging  upon  his  mind, — 
influences  which  he  would  not  and  could  not  resist.  Alone,  so  far  as 
his  fellow-men  are  concerned,  he  yet  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
glorious  company,  each  one  of  which  seems  to  watch  his  motions  and 
return  his  gaze.  The  brook  murmurs  at  his  feet,  as  if  to  soothe  him ; 
the  willow  bends  to  the  breeze,  as  if  to  teach  him  humility ; the  rose 
floats  its  odours  on  the  air,  in  return  for  the  dew  with  which  it  has 
been  refreshed,  as  if  to  teach  him  gratitude  ; the  successive  waves  of 
the  sea  continue  their  monotonous  groan  on  the  shore  which  they  can- 
not conquer,  as  if  to  teach  him  the  vanity  of  mere  ambition ; the  lark^ 
darting  from  its  moss-bed,  trills  its  inimitable  song  as  it  soars  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  as  if  to  teach  him  to  fix  his  best  affections  on 
purer  scenes  than  those  of  earth ; and  the  rainbow  spans  the  hemi- 
sphere with  its  prismatic  glories,  as  if  to  inspire  him  with  confidence 
in  the  Upholder  of  creation.  These,  and  similar  scenes,  which  in  their 
appropriate  seasons  are  scattered  around  the  human  pathway,  all 
suggest  to  the  man  that  he  is  a pupil,  and  ask  him  to  be  diligent  in 
learning. 
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There  remain  two  other  facilities  for  mental  expansion,  without 
alluding  to  which  the  list  would  be  incomplete.  These  we  may  call, 
without  enlarging,  the  providential  and  sabbatical.  The  information 
which  the  diligent  study  of  these  affords  is  suited  to  the  highest  capa- 
bilities of  the  mind,  its  finest  powers,  its  most  durable  attributes.  To 
neglect  the  study  of  them,  therefore,  is  to  leave  dormant  those  ener- 
gies which  distinguish  the  human  race  from  all  other  inhabitants  of 
our  world  ; whilst  to  attend  to  the  study  of  them  ensures  a present, 
and  promises  a future,  reward.  These  are  mines  of  richest  character, 
to  sink  a shaft  into  which,  and  energetically  to  work  whicli,  will 
reward  the  labourer  by  encircling  the  brow  of  his  mental  manhood 
with  gems  more  valuable  than  those  of  Golconda,  and  diamonds  more 
brilliant  than  the  meridian  sun. 

As  to  those  principles  which  are  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
liberty  of  thought,  we  may  urge,  first,  a constant  recollection  on  the 
part  of  each  thinker  that  all  others  are  similarly  privileged.  Our 
liberty  to  think  is  no  monopoly,  no  exclusive  endowment.  We  must 
not  prohibit  that  in  others  which  we  prize  for  ourselves.  We  must 
respect  their  birth-right,  though  we  cannot  approve  the  use  they  make 
of  it.  We  must  look  with  respect  on  the  exercise  of  their  judgment, 
though  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  their  conclusions.  We  are  not  bound 
to  receive  the  latter,  but  we  dare  not  chain  the  former.  If  we  are 
men,  so  are  they.  If  we  have  intellect,  so  have  they.  If  we  are  free- 
born, so  are  they.  This  liberty  of  ours  must  neither  become  a stum- 
bling block  to  their  feet,  nor  a chain  about  their  necks.  To  talk  of 
tolerating  their  opinions,  is  absurd ; for,  as  we  never  had  the  power  to 
prescribe,  we  cannot  possibly  possess  the  power  to  tolerate.  The 
hawthorn  has  as  much  right  on  the  field  as  the  oak,  and  the  oak  as 
the  hawthorn.  God  made  both.  The  daisy  receives  its  vitality  from 
the  same  source  as  the  sunflower.  But,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  is 
merely  negative.  Be  it  so.  Have  we  yet  to  learn  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  which  is  negative  often  leads  to  the  establishment  of  that 
which  is  positive  % If  we  may  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  our 
neighbour’s  mind,  nor  he  with  that  of  ours,  may  we  not  render  to,  and 
receive  from,  him  valuable  aid  % If  we  have  reached  a higher  region 
than  that  which  he  occupies,  may  we  not  describe  the  scenery  for  hia 
advantage  ? And,  if  our  positions  be  reversed,  ought  he  not  to 
reciprocate  the  kindness  % If  he  occupies  the  look-out,  ought  he  not 
to  apprise  us  of  the  proximate  danger  1 The  probability  of  our  unbe- 
lief cannot  exonerate  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  We  may 
point  to  the  chart  and  say,  You  are  mistaken ; it  is  not  laid  down;” 
but  he  must  still  exclaim,  “ Bock  ahead  ! ” Our  incredulity  may 
pain  his  mind,  but  it  cannot  alter  his  opinion.  We  sincerely  believe 
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that  the  bond  of  union  among  the  members  of  the  human  family 
was  not  intended  to  be  one  of  intellect,  but  one  of  affection  ; not  of  the 
head,  but  of  the  heart.  Unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  the  children 
of  men,  if  the  preceding  reasonings  are  correct,  is,  in  the  present  state 
at  least,  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties  ; but  harmony  of  affection 
is  not.  There  is  room  for  the  harmonious  play  of  our  best  sympathies, 
our  warmest  affections.  No  intellectual  disparity,  no  metaphysical  ^ 

deduction,  no  class  position,  needs  seal  up  the  fraternal  spring.  Love 
will  do  what  neither  law  nor  lectures  can.  There  was  sound  philoso- 
phy in  the  wit  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  when  he  advised  the 
Government  to  invite  their  opponents  to  dinner.  But  though  he  might 
invest  the  advice  with  his  characteristic  drollery,  both  he  and  we  must 
disclaim  originality  in  the  sentiment  conveyed  ; for  here  it  is  from  a 
more  ancient  source  : “ If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; if  he  thirst, 
give  hiTTi  drink.”  We  believe,  that,  if  ever  multitudes  of  men  approxi- 
mate to  oneness  of  sentiment,  supposing  the  desirableness  of  such 
unity  demonstrated,  their  road  to  that  goal  will  lie  over  the  highway 
of  mutual  affection.  It  is  the  nearest  and  most  agreeable  pathway  ; 
and,  if  we  adopt  it,  instead  of  curbing,  we  shall  cherish  mutual  and 
amicable  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion, — ^granting  to  every  man  that 
which  we  ourselves  would  sooner  die  than  surrender ! 


WITCHES  AND  WARLOCKS.* 


“ About  this  time  (1524),”  says  an  old  writer,  “ a thousand  witches 
were  burnt  in  one  year  in  the  diocese  of  Como,  and  a hundred  1 

per  annum  for  several  years  afterwards.”  During  a great  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  been  computed,  the  destruction  of 
sorcerers  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  for  each  twelvemonth. 

One  individual  alone,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  had  a taste  for 
hunting  up  old  women,  sent  not  less  than  six  hundred  persons  to  the 
stake  in  the  compass  of  a few  years.  It  is  well  known,  that,  during 
the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  three  thousand  were  executed  in 
this  country  upon  a charge  which  no  Judge  would  now  venture  to 
entertain,  and  upon  evidence  as  preposterous  as  if  the  witnesses  had 
sworn  to  a visit  to  Lilliput,  or  a voyage  with  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  It  is 

, * Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,  from  the  most  Authentic  Sources.  By  Thomas 

f Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c..  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 

France.  In  two  volumes.  London  : Eichard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street.  1851. 
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also  well  known,  that,  in  his  observations  on  the  enactments  against 
sorcery,  Barrington  estimates  the  number  of  people  destroyed  in  Eng- 
land, pursuant  to  statute,  at  thirty  thousand.  Another  writer  has 
calculated  the  sufferers  in  Germany  from  the  date  of  Pope  Innocent’s 
bull  (1484)  up  to  the  time  of  the  extinction  of  this  murderous  mania, 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  ! 

Superstitions  are  generally  very  costly  indulgences;  and  it  would  be 
instructive,  were  it  also  practicable,  to  compile  a table  of  human  follies, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  comparative  expenditure  in  blood 
which  some  of  the  leading  delusions  have  occasioned.  Not  the  least 
prominent  place  would  then  be  assigned  to  a doctrine  which,  for  two 
or  three  hundreds  of  years,  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
fate  of  any  poor  or  lonely  widow  would  be  expressed  in  the  pithy 
judicial  epitaph,  Convicta  et  combusta.  For  a considerable  period  the 
savour  of  roasting  witches  ascended  daily ; and  the  air  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  particular,  was  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  which  arose  incessantly  from  these  burnt-offerings  to  credulity* 
One  part  of  the  community  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  accusing,  testing, 
and  executing  the  other.  Europe  was  laid  under  enchantment. 
Satan’s  chain  had  apparently  been  lengthened,  and  the  links  were 
heard  rattling  over  all  the  West.  His  emissaries  visited  the  humblest 
I ^ullages  in  search  of  recruits,  and  raised  whole  squadrons  of  feminine 

1 myrmidons,  as  easily  as  the  ancient  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  the 

modern  King  of  Dahomey.  Souls  were  bought  up  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  the  bodies  of  oxen  or  swine.  In  some  districts  a great  part  of 
the  population,  both  male  and  female,  forswore  their  baptism,  and 
attorned  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  country  bordering  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  called  Labourd,  was  so  fertile  in  witches,  that  the  Boyal 
Commissioner,  Pierre  de  Lancre,  considered  there  was  nothing  like  it 
in  all  Europe, — U vHy  a rien  qui  approche  an  Twrnhre  injiny  [de  demons 
et  mauvais  espirite]  que  nous  y en  avons  trowoe.  Few  families,  he 
reports,  had  escaped  the  infection ; and  it  would  be  strange,  said  an 
inhabitant  one  day,  if,  in  the  lavish  combustion  of  sorcery,  he  had  not 
some  share  in  the  cinders.  The  priests  even  were  implicated  in  this 
extensive  apostacy,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  very  demons  which  their 
more  orthodox  brethren  were  expelling  from  Japan  and  other  remote 
territories,  were  said  to  have  repaired  to  this  favoured  district  as  the 
safest  asylum  for  distressed  devils ; that  is,  safest  until  the  arrival  of 
the  aforesaid  De  Lancre  and  his  fellow-inquisitor,  who  drove  them 
away  in  flocks,  it  is  related,  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

Whatever  truth,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  the  system  of  sorcery 
generally,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  Satan  exerted  any  special  influence 
over  the  people  of  these  fire-and-faggot  ages,  it  was  by  bewitching 
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them  into  the  supposition  that  they  were  bewitched.  The  marvel  does 
not  lie  in  the  acts  of  the  victims,  but  in  the  proceedings  of  the  per- 
secutors. The  imaginary  trip  of  an  old  woman  to  Malkin  Tower,  or 
the  Brocken,  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  sanguinary  expeditions 
of  Matthew  Hopkins,  or  of  Jacob  Spranger.  The  men  who  engaged 
with  such  eagerness  in  a crusade  against  the  supposed  subjects  of  the 
Evil  One,  were  serving  his  interests  far  more  effectively  than  those 
subjects  themselves.  It  might  be  doubtful  whether  a poor,  infirm 
spinster  had  really  inflicted  a mortal  disease  on  a neighbour,  or  visited 
his  poultry  with  death,  or  prevented  his  good  wife  from  obtaining 
butter  by  transporting  Satan  into  the  chum  j but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  could  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  wretch 
was  tortured  and  burnt.  Yet,  for  a long  period,  good  and  bad,  wise 
and  foolish,  priests  and  people,  were  affected  by  a delusion  which  was 
so  dependent  upon  opinion,  that  the  number  of  sorcerers  rose  and 
fell,  like  the  value  of  Mississippi  Shares  in  Law’s  famous  bubble  ; or 
the  price  of  bulbs  during  the  Dutch  Tulip  mania.  Popes  launched  their 
thunderbolts  against  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  when  those  bolts  were 
yet  in  a measure  shod  with  fire  ; Parliaments  gravely  attacked  it 
with  statutes  j King  James  wrote  a book  on  the  subject,  with  his  own 
royal  hand,  and  presided  over  the  torture  of  certain  delinquents,  in 
his  own  royal  person ; Sir  Matthew  Hale  sentenced  two  women  to 
death,  upon  testimony  derived  from  the  appearance  of  toads,  mice, 
bats,  and  bees,  and  upon  proof  that  children  had  vomited  up  crooked 
pins  and  twopenny  nails  j whilst  Sir  Thomas  Browne  solemnly 
affirmed  his  conviction,  that  in  this  case  the  parties  were  really 
“bewitched,”  and,  in  his  famous  “ Exposition  of  Vulgar  Errors,”  inti- 
mates, that  wwbelief  in  sorcery  is  a thing  which  Satan  himself  endea- 
vours to  propagate ! The  evidence,  which  was  seriously  tendered, 
and  as  seriously  received,  on  judicial  occasions,  was  such  as  would 
scarcely  have  warranted  the  faith  of  a child  who  had  just  risen  from 
the  study  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Several  individuals  deposed  that 
they  had  seen  a warlock  assume  the  form  of  a mouse  when  the  officers 
of  justice  were  in  pursuit ; others  had  observed  witches  dissolving  in 
the  air.  In  Jane  Wenham’s  case,  a witness  swore  that  her  cat 
had  knocked  at  his  door  in  the  night.  Many  merchants  assured  De 
Lancre,  that,  whilst  at  sea,  they  had  been  spectators  of  a strange 
sight,  whole  coveys  of  monstrous  creatures  darting  overhead,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  expatriated  demons  above-mentioned,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  Labourd.  Don  Prudencio  de 
Sandoval  gravely  relates,  that  a woman  exhibited  her  magical  powers 
by  crawling  halfway  down  a tower,  head  foremost,  and  then  flying  oft", 
in  the  presence  of  many  spectators,  on  a trip  which  extended  to  the 
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distance  of  three  leagues.  The  examination  of  Ashtaroth,  Eazas, 
Cerberus,  Asmodeus,  and  other  evil  spirits,  who  took  possession  of  the 
XJrsuline  Nuns  of  Loudun,  was  committed  to  writing,  and  duly  signed 
by  the  evil  spirits  themselves  ; their  autographs,  with  the  depositions, 
being  still  preserved,  it  seems,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
Absurdities  of  equal  intensity  have  probably  been  committed  under 
the  influence  of  many  other  delusions ; but  it  will  be  remembered, 
that,  upon  these  and  similar  allegations,  the  bodies  of  thousands  have 
been  sent  to  the  stake,  and  their  souls,  according  to  the  conviction  of 
the  exorcists,  irreparably  devoted  to  perdition. 

Mr.  Wright’s  volumes  comprehend  some  of  the  principal  narratives 
of  sorcery  to  which  the  age  of  witchcraft  gave  birth,  A more  amusing 
production  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  if  the  piquant  details  of 
each  case  were  not  too  frequently  saddened  by  the  assurance  of  a fatal 
finale ; for  the  broad  farces  of  the  demon-mania  were  generally 
rounded  by  fearful  tragedies.  The  reader  must  observe,  however,  that 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  profess  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  this  frenzy, 
though  such  an  addition  to  the  work,  or  rather  such  a setting  of  lus 
facts,  would  have  been  both  welcome  and  instructive.  It  is  a collec- 
tion of  stories  and  of  trials,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  West  respecting  sorcery  ; and,  wanting  as  it  is  in  con- 
tinuity, the  interest  of  the  incidents  themselves,  and  the  charm  of  the 
author’ s style,  will  secure  it  the  eager  perusal  of  every  class  of  readers. 
We  propose  to  note  down  a few  of  the  particulars  which  distinguished 
the  career  of  witches  and  warlocks  ; deriving  those  particulars  princi- 
pally from  the  materials  collected  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  present  pro- 
duction. 

When  the  Tempter  wished  to  induct  a victim,  his  first  step  was,  of 
course,  to  catch  his  hare.”  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  partial  to  elderly  ladies ; and,  if  to  age  the  patient  added 
ugliness,  and  to  ugliness  positive  deformity,  her  acceptability  was 
largely  enhanced.  A hideous  appearance  seems  to  have  been  as  strong 
a recommendation  for  service  in  his  regiments  of  sorcerers,  as  a gigantic 
person  was  for  enlistment  in  Frederick  William’s  troop  of  grenadiers. 
Youth,  however,  was  by  no  means  a disability,  nor  were  men-servants 
rejected  ; but  it  is  evident  that  an  old  crone  was  the  most  favoured  of 
professed  practitioners.  Having  determined  upon  whom  he  should 
experiment,  the  Evil  One  introduced  himself  either  in  person  or 
by  deputy,  and  broached  the  subject.  The  celebrated  Elizabeth 
Southernes, — more  properly  known  as  Mother  JDemdike, — who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lancashire  witches,  stated  in  her  confession, 
that  “ she  was  one  day  coming  homeward  from  begging,  when  there 
met  her,  near  unto  a stone-pit,  in  Ooldshaw,  in  the  said  Forest  of 
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Pendle,  a spirit  or  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a boy,  the  one-half  of  his 
coat  black  and  the  other  brown,  who  bade  her  stay,  saying  unto  her, 
that,  if  she  would  give  him  her  soul,  she  should  have  anything  that 
she  would  request.  Whereupon  she  demanded  his  name ; and  the 
spirit  answered  his  name  was  ‘ Tibb  ; ’ and  so,  in  hope  of  such  gain 
as  was  promised  by  the  said  de\dl,  or  ‘ Tibb,’  she  was  contented  to 
give  her  soul  to  the  said  spirit.”  For  five  or  six  years,  however,  we 
are  told  that  Mrs.  Demdike  modestly  declined  to  avail  herself  of  the 
flattering  resources  thus  placed  at  her  disposal ; for,  though  the  said 
spirit  or  devil  appeared  to  her  at  sundry  times,  and  politely  inquired 
whether  she  had  any  commands,  or  whether  there  was  any  little 
commission  he  could  execute  on  her  behalf,  he  found  that  the  lady 
was  a model  of  contentment, — “ she  wanted  nothing  yet.”  The  time 
at  length  did  come  when  Mrs.  Demdike  entered  heartily  into  the 
work  of  sorcery  ; and  then,  we'suspect,  the  said  spirit  or  devil  must 
have  discovered  that  his  post  was  no  sinecure.  WTien  the  Tempter 
himself  undertook  the  work  of  proselytism, — and  we  are  assured  by 
the  authorities  that  the  English  witches  were  generally  honoured  by 
an  application  in  person,  whereas  in  France  this  compliment  was 
much  more  rarely  offered, — his  visits  were  paid  in  various  forms  and 
garbs.  One  person  described  him  as  a “ proper  gentleman,  with  a laced 
band.”  To  another  he  presented  himself  “ apparelled  in  a suite  of 
blacke,  tied  about  with  silke  pointes.”  A third  was  favoured  with  an 
equestrian  visit  : he  came  as  a “ great  black  man  on  horseback,  booted 
and  spurred.”  What  grotesque  and  undignified  figures  he  assumed  on 
the  Sabbaths,  we  reserve  for  a later  page.  One  important  item  in  the 
process  appears  to  have  been  the  suction  of  some  part  of  the  witch's 
body  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  blood.  In  the  case  of  Mother 
Chattax,  at  first  a disciple  and  then  a rival  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Dem- 
dike, the  “wicked  spirit”  who  prevailed  upon  her  to  apostatise, 
insisted  upon  this  ceremony  as  indispensable,  “ which,”  says  the 
judicial  exauiination,  “ she  denied  then  to  grant  unto  him,  and  withal 
asked  him  what  part  of  her  body  he  would  have  for  that  use ; who 
said  he  would  have  a place  of  her  right  side,  near  to  her  ribs,  for  him 
to  suck  upon,  whereunto  she  assented.”  To  complete  the  initiation, 
it  was  supposed  necessary  that  the  proselyte  should  make  a formal 
denial  of  her  baptism,  either  in  full  congregation  at  a Sabbath,  or 
before  some  union  assembly  of  Satan’s  faithful.  If  possible,  this  was 
accomplished  at  some  church  which  the  Evil  One  loved  to  select, 
sarcastically  enough,  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  consummation 
of  the  apostacy.  A Scotch  convert,  Isabel  Gowdie,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Kirk  of  Auldearn,  where  Satan  conducted  the  ceremony  in  person, 
stationing  himself  in  the  reader’s  desk,  and  holding  a black  book  in 
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his  hand,  as  if  he  were  an  orthodox  minister.  After  she  had  formally- 
renounced  all  title  to  herself,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  his  Reverence  tapped  a vein  and  sprinkled  her  with  her 
own  blood,  by  way  of  second  baptism.  To  perfect  the  rite,  it  was 
customary  in  some  parts  to  produce  a phial  containing  a powerful 
liquor,  which  was,  in  fact,  a decoction  of  dead  children, — ^the  bodies  of 
babes  who  had  died  before  their  christening  being  exhumed  for  the 
purpose,  and  boiled  down  in  coppers  to  extract  this  precious  syrup  of 
mortality.  Let  a new  disciple  but  drink  a small  quantity,  and  he 
became  in  an  instant  complete  “master  of  the  whole  art  of  magic.” 
The  apprentice  was  transformed  at  a draught  into  a proficient. 

Familiars  were  generally  assigned  to  the  witches  on  their  accepting 
a retainer  from  the  enemy.  Those  spirits  translated  themselves  into 
various  forms  : their  choice,  however,  exhibiting  very  little  elegance 
of  judgment.  To  the  cat,  there  could  be  small  objection  ; and,  indeed, 
the  proceedings  of  that  talented  and  mysterious  quadruped  may  well 
justify  a surmise,  that  it  is  something  inspired  by  more  than  ordinary 
instinct.  But  hedgehogs,  frogs,  ferrets,  molewarps,  and  similar  vermin, 
were  scarcely  likely  to  prove  prepossessing  assistants.  For  graceful- 
ness we  should  have  preferred  the  ornithological  imp,  and,  therefore, 
are  happy  to  say  that  blackbirds  and  canaries  do  sometimes  skim  across 
the  enchanted  page  of  sorcery.  Insects  are  not  reckoned  too  minute 
or  insignificant ; for  the  tiny  frames  of  wasps,  or  flies,  might  be  the 
lurking  places  of  potent  spirits  capable  of  killing  a cow  or  of  sinking  a 
ship.  Snails,  too,  are  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  a state  of  demoni- 
acal possession,  and,  spite  of  their  proverbial  tardiness,  bestirred 
themselves  energetically  in  executing  works  of  mischief.  Just  as  the 
old  Egyptians,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Juvenal,  housed  their 
deities  in  some  of  the  coarsest  animal  forms,  so  the  credulous  in  sorcery 
detected  mighty  demons  in  some  of  the  feeblest  of  brutes.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a menagerie  of  familiars  was  not  devised,  and  that  the 
I illustrious  witchfinder-general,  Mr.  Hopkins,  did  not  turn  his  attention 
f to  the  construction  of  a spiritual  Zoological  Garden.  The  witches  of 
f Auldearn  were  attended  by  spirits  of  a more  human  aspect,  wearing 
S garbs  of  diflerent  hues  j one  was  habited  in  yellow,  another  in  sea-green, 
another  in  grass-green,  whilst  a fourth  was  more  appropriately  clothed 
in  black.  The  names  of  these  Satanic  emissaries  were  occasionally 
very  grotesque  : Pluck,  Smack,  Catch,  Bleia,  Frog,  Tiffin,  Piggin, 

Luncle,  Lightfoot,  Hardname,  Bun,  Brickcar,  and  others,  have  all 
figured  in  judicial  depositions,  with  as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as  if  they 
had  been  plain  George  Smith,  or  John  Thompson.  A devil  disguised 
as  a greyhound  answered  to  the  name  of  Yinegar  Tom.  Butterkin 
was  the  appellation  of  a diabolical  mouser.  One  imp  rejoiced  in  the 
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title  of  Sack-and-Sugar,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  addicted. 
A woman  at  Huntingdon  was  favoured  with  the  services  of  Messrs. 
Grissell  and  Greedigut.  The  names  of  some  of  the  Auldearn  familiars, 
to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  were  Saunders-the-Red-Reaver,  Robert - 
the-Rule,  the  Roaring-lion,  and  Thief-of-Hell-wait-upon-her.  The 
genius,  however,  of  these  assistant  demons  was  not  always  similarly  exer- 
cised. Some  were  clever  at  damaging  cattle ; others  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  manufacturing  storms ; and  there  were  those  who  could 
bewitch  a man  to  death  as  dexterously  as  if  they  had  taken  out  an  apothe- 
cary’s licence.  Hence,  it  became  necessary  for  any  sorceress  who  wished 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  business,  to  keep  a staff  of  spirits,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  able  to  command  every  description  of  mischief.  But 
such  an  increase  of  domestics  must  not  be  rashly  sought,  if  we  may 
credit  the  statement  of  Anne  Leach,  an  Essex  practitioner,  who 
affirmed,  that,  when,  she  “ did  not  send  and  employ  them  abroad  to  do 
mischief,  she  had  not  her  health,  but,  when  they  were  employed,  she 
was  healthful  and  well.” 

And  now,  being  fully  inducted  into  the  office  of  witch,  and  fur- 
nished with  a familiar,  what  were  the  advantages  which  presented 
themselves,  by  way  of  compensation,  for  the  enormous  sacrifice  she 
was  supposed  to  have  made  ? Riches,  it  might  be  presumed,  would 
have  been  the  favourite  bait ; but,  strange  to  say,  the  poorest  of 
apostates  were  rarely  known  to  acquire  either  wealth  or  moderate 
substance.  The  sale  of  their  souls  was  not  a money  transaction.  One 
of  the  Kent  sufferers  confessed  that  Satan  had  undertaken  she  should 
never  want,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  guarantee,  cash  was  mysteriously 
brought  her  occasionally  ; but  the  allowance  was  by  no  means  princely, 
for  it  never  exceeded  a shilling  at  a time,  and  might  be  only  a single 
sixpence.  Baxter,  indeed,  speaks  of  a labourer,  who  was  delighted  to 
find  a shilling  regularly  deposited  under  his  door  every  night,  so  that, 
by  permitting  his  ghostly  income  to  accumulate,  he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  purchase  a quantity  of  cattle  in  the  flesh.  Naturally 
enough,  we  inquire  why  the  amount  was  not  paid  over  at  once, 
instead  of  by  nocturnal  instalments ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  vulgar  demonologists,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  Evil 
One  could  only  lay  down  his  cash  in  trifling  sums.  As  a counterpoise, 
however,  to  the  encouraging  case  last  reported,  we  must  mention  that 
of  an  Hertfordshire  woman,  who  was  attended  by  a miserly  familiar, 
affecting  the  shape  of  a cat ; which  said  cat  professed  its  readiness  to 
bring  her  anything  she  might  require,  except  money  ! And  it  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  Satan  sometimes  practised  a most  unjusti- 
fiable trick  upon  his  servants ; for,  should  they  happen  to  keep  the 
cash  in  hand  for  a short  period,  though  it  might  be,  as  one  of  the 
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recipients  indignantly  complained,  the  “ brawest-like  money  that  ever 
was  coined,”  it  would  frequently  resolve  itself  into  horse-dung,  or 
withered  leaves ! There  was  also  a more  human  method  of  raising 
supplies  ; for  it  sometimes  happened,  that  individuals  who  had  reason 
to  dread  the  malice  of  a reputed  witch,  purchased  exemption  from  her 
spells  by  a payment  in  gross,  or  by  the  render  of  a yearly  tribute. 
Mother  Chattox,  for  example,  operated  so  successfully  upon  one  John 
Device,  that  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  her,  whereby  she 
engaged  to  abstain  from  tormenting  him,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  well  and  truly  deliver  to  the  said  Mother  Chattox  one  measure 
of  meal  per  anmiTn.  For  some  period  Mr.  Device  was  faithful  to  his 
compact,  but  at  length  default  was  made ; and  a mortal  sickness 
sti-aightway  fastened  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  who  declared  on  his 
death-bed,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  “ said  Chattox  did  bewitch  him  to 
death,  because  the  said  meal  was  not  paid  the  last  year.” 

The  principal  attraction  which  the  Tempter  held  out  to  his  victims, 
seems  to  have  been  the  power  of  revenging  themselves  on  those  by 
whom  they  had  been  injured  or  insulted.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  features  in  the  History  of  Witchcraft.  Many 
appeared  to  have  derived  no  other  advantage  from  their  black  bargain 
than  the  power  of  gratifying  their  spite.  It  would  be  a very  admo- 
nitory fact, — if  it  were  possible  to  speak  of  anything  connected  with 
the  mania  as  a fact,  except  the  torture  and  the  stake, — that,  on 
various  occasions,  the  Devil  disclosed  himself  conveniently  at  the  very 
time  when  the  intended  victim  was  meditating  revenge.  Dr.  Fian, 
who  figured  so  unhappily  in  the  Scotch  epidemic,  having  taken  oflfence 
at  the  conduct  of  his  landlord,  Thomas  Trumbill,  was  lying  in  his 
bed  musing  and  thinking  how  he  might  be  revenged  on  the  said 
Thomas,  when  the  Devil  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  clad  in  white 
raiment,  and  said  to  him,  ‘ Will  ye  be  my  servant,  and  adore  me  and 
all  my  servants,  and  ye  shall  never  want  % ’ The  Doctor  assented 
to  the  terms  j and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One,  he  revenged 
himself  on  Trumbill  by  burning  his  house.”  A pedlar  refusing  to 
undo  his  pack,  and  sell  some  pins  to  a Lancashire  female,  a black  dog, 
which  spoke  English,  opportunely  appeared,  and  demanded  permission 
to  have  him.  “ Lame  him,”  said  the  lady  j whereupon  the  pedlar, 
before  he  could  travel  “ forty  rods  further,”  fell  down  crippled.  This 
was  a trifling  feat,  however,  compared  with  the  naval  exploit  of  a 
yellow  imp,  in  the  employment  of  a clerical  warlock  called  Lowes, 
who  was  executed  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  1645.  Whilst  the  parson 
was  walking  on  the  Suffolk  shore,  a fleet  of  ships  being  in  sight,  this 
gay-coloured  familiar  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  should  do  ? 
“ And  he  bade  it  go  and  sink  such  a ship  ; and  showed  his  imp  a new 
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^ip  amongst  the  middle  of  the  rest,  one  that  belonged  to  Ipswich 
So,  he  confessed,  the  imp  went  forthwith  away  ; and  he  stood  still  and 
viewed  the  ships  on  the  sea  as  they  were  arsailix^,  and  perceived  that 
ship  immediately  to  be  in  more  trouble  and  danger  than  the  rest ; far, 
he  said,  the  water  was  more  boisterous  near  that  than  the  rest,  tum- 
bling up  and  down  with  waves,  as  if  water  had  been  boiled  in  a pot ; 
and,  soon  after  (he  said),  in  a short  time,  it  sank  directly  into  the  sea 
as  he  stood  and  viewed  it,  when  all  the  rest  sailed  down  in  safety  ; 
then,  he  confessed,  he  made  fourteen  widows  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour.” 

The  power  of  brewing  a storm  at  sea  appears  to  have  been  a very 
general  accomplishment.  One  recipe  was  tolerably  simple,  as  it  con- 
sisted merely  in  casting  cats  into  the  ocean,  after  subjecting  them  to 
certain  processes.  Another  prescription  for  a hurricane  was  to  dip  a 
rag  in  water,  and  beat  it  upon  a stone  with  a washer-woman’s  mallet, 
repeating  thrice  a doggerel  invocation ! The  Swiss  witches  were 
accustomed  to  get  up  a thunderstorm  by  sacrificing  a black  chicks 
to  their  “ Master,”  and  flinging  it  aloft  in  the  air.  In  short,  their 
vindictive  resources  were  many  and  powerful.  By  forming  images  in 
wax,  clay,  or  lead,  and  roasting  them  before  a fire  ; or  by  honouring 
these  effigies  with  sepulture,  head  downwards  ; or  by  appealing  to  the 
mischievous  talents  of  their  ffimiliars  ; or  by  various  other  arts  and 
enchantments,  they  could  inflict  sickness  or  death  upon  the  unlucky 
mortal  who  might  dare  to  incur  their  wrath.  Nor  were  these  terrible 
gifts  reserved  only  for  cases  of  special  importance.  Three  witches 
combined  their  diabolical  energies  to  put  a man,  named  Mitton,  to 
death,  merely  because  the  said  Mitton”  refused  to  give  one  of  them 
a penny.  Another  beldame  perpetrated  a murder  by  m£^c  because 
the  victim  would  not  give  her  a needle.  Sometimes,  however, 
their  marvellous  powers  were  employed  more  equitably  in  bringing  a 
refi?actory  debtor  to  book.  A Scotch  sorceress,  having  a small  account 
of  9s.  4d.  against  a dilatory  individual,  his  creditor  instituted  enchanted 
proceedings,  and  sent  in  an  execution  in  the  shape  of  a “ grievous 
sickness,  which  never  left  him  until  the  debt  was  discharged.” 

Amongst  their  other  prerogatives,  the  witches  had  the  power  of 
assuming  the  shape  of  any  animals,  excepting  lambs  and  doves. 
We  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  a lady  could  feel  herself  flattered  by 
such  a privilege,  and  herein  the  superstition  appears  to  have  been 
grossly  at  fault ; for,  had  a wrinkled  crone,  for  example,  been  permitted 
to  slough  her  ugliness,  and  to  step  forth  in  all  the  charms  of  blushing 
maidenhood,  the  temptation  must  have  been  vastly  more  efficacious 
than  that  of  liberty  to  don  the  form  of  a hare  or  a polecat.  By  mut- 
tering the  appropriate  spell,  however,  the  beastial  metamorphosis  was 
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instantly  acccnnplished ; but,  should  the  disguised  mortal  be  caught  in 
her  masque  by  a natural  enemy,  as  a hare  by  the  hounds,  before  the 
return  spell  could  be  ^>oken,  she  must  carry  the  wounds  received  into 
her  human  form  when  regained. 

The  witches  were  also  remarkable  for  their  compressibility.  They 
could  thread  a narrow  chimney,  or  steal  through  a key-hole,  or  take  a 
chink  in  their  route,  with  as  much  facility  as  a coach  would  cross  a 
common.  The  means  of  locomotion,  too,  which  they  possessed,  were 
not  less  marvellous  for  their  originality  than  for  their  prodigious  sim- 
plicity. When  a sorcerer  put  out  to  sea,  the  voyage  seems  to  have 
been  performed  in  a sieve, — a vessel  admirably  adapted  to  the  merits 
of  the  superstition  itself.  A fleet  of  these  leaky  barques,  with  the 
Evil  One  for  admiral,  has  l^n  known  to  set  sail  right  “ substantially,” 
and  accomplish  much  nautical  mischief  upon  the  cruise.  For  land 
excursions,  it  is  well  known  that  the  steed  patronised  by  witches  was 
a broomstick.  A ^it  or  a stake  would  also  serve  the  purpose.  Straw 
and  bean  stalks,  too,  were  frequently  used ; but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  these  slender  chargers  could  have  been  warranted  to  convey 
a lady  with  safety  during  an  aerial  trip.  Sometimes  a cat  or  a dog,  a 
goat,  or  other  animated  creature,  was  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
sorcerers  to  their  Sabbath ; the  beast  being  found  at  the  door  when 
the  traveller  went  forth,  like  A1  Borak,  the  famous  steed  which  tran- 
sported Mahomet  to  heaven.  The  goats  employed  by  the  witches  of 
Mohra  were  of  such  an  elastic  quality,  that,  if  the  rider  wished  to 
accommodate  a number  of  children  on  the  back  of  his  quadruped,  it 
might  be  made  to  elongate  like  a telescope.  Some  of  their  Swedish 
sisters  actually  impressed  real  men  into  their  service,  and,  having 
ridden  them  to  the  Blockula,  and  kept  them  there  in  a state  of  slumber 
until  business  had  been  transacted,  returned  home  upon  these  mortal 
hacks. 

Let  us  now  follow  a witch  to  one  of  these  Sabbaths,  premising  that 
the  sorceresses  frequently  assembled  for  minor  purposes,  and  held  com- 
mittee meetings,  got  up  balls,  or  performed  various  diabolical  ceremo- 
nies as  occasion  might  require.  A grand  assembly  having  been  con- 
vened, of  which  notice  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  familiars,  the 
lady  arose  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  inserted  a stool,  a log,  a besom, 
or  other  similar  article,  in  the  bed  by  the  side  of  the  unsuspecting  spouse. 
Should  the  good  man  awake  during  her  absence,  it  was  believed  that 
this  timber  bed-fellow  would  faithfully  represent  the  image  of  the 
vagabond  wife.  Divesting  herself  of  all  clothing,  she  then  anointed 
her  person  with  the  human  unguent  already  mentioned,  mounted  her 
Bucephalus  j and,  when  the  appropriate  charm  was  uttered,  horse  and 
rider  rose  in  the  air,  and  skimmed  across  the  earth  to  the  diabolical 
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rendezvous.  The  place  selected  was  generally  some  savage  locality ; a 
mountain  side,  a lonely  glen,  or  a gloomy  forest.  It  might,  however,  be  a 
cross-road,  a cemetery,  a churchyard,  or  the  church  itself ; but  in  the 
demon-ridden  province  of  Labourd,  it  is  said,  the  spirits  grew  so  exces- 
sively impudent,  that  they  actually  collected  for  business  in  the  public 
thoroughfares.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  observer  would  have  seen 
strange  sights,  and  heard  strange  sounds ; fiery  things  flashing  by  like 
a stream  of  meteors  ; the  air  whistling  as  if  it  were  swept  by  a host  of 
arrows.  One  witness  compared  the  incessant  approach  and  departure 
of  the  witches  to  “ so  many  rockets  sent  into  the  air,  or  stars  falling 
to  the  earth.”  After  a wliile  the  ground  would  be  seen  to  swarm  with 
animals  of  various  descriptions,  as  if  Noah’s  Ark  had  emptied  its  con- 
tents in  the  vicinity.  It  was  like  a “great  fair,”  said  the  same 
observer ; some  of  the  sorcerers,  and  there  were  often  thousands 
collected,  “walking  about  in  their  own  shape,  whilst  others  were  trans- 
formed into  dogs,  cats,  asses,  horses,  pigs,  and  other  animals.” 

The  President  of  the  assembly  then  appeared.  “According  to  one 
confession,  when  the  witches  arrived,  they  found  a jug  in  the  middle  of 
the  place  of  meeting,  out  of  which  Satan  rose  in  the  form  of  a goat, 
which  became  immediately  of  a monstrous  size,  and  then  before  they 
separated  he  became  small,  and  shrunk  again  into  his  old  receptacle. 
Others  said  they  had  seen  him  like  a great  trunk  of  a tree,  with  an 
obscure  visage,  but  without  arms,  or  feet,  seated  on  a throne.  Some- 
times he  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a large  black  man,  with  horns,  and 
his  shape  more  or  less  definite.  Some  said  he  had  two  faces.  . 
Sometimes -he  appeared  as  a dog,  or  as  an  ox.  He  is  represented  as 
sitting  on  a throne,  more  or  less  richly  ornamented,  and  sometimes  of 

The  Basque  witches  described  him  as  a being  with  a crown  of  many 
horiLs,  one  of  which  gave  out  a light  greater  than  that  of  the  moon ; 
he  had  the  beard,  and  partly  the  body,  of  a goat ; the  hands  of  a man, 
the  claws  of  a bird  of  prey,  the  toes  of  a goose,  and  the  voice  of  an  ass. 
TTia  hideousness  was  so  overpowering,  that  a visitor,  on  one  occasion, 
unconsciously  ejaculated,  “ How  ugly  he  is  ! ” accompanying  it  with  an 
exclamation  which  dissolved  the  meeting. 

The  sorcerers  then  did  homage  to  their  master,  introduced  their 
converts,  and  reported  what  mischief  they  had  effected  since  the  last 
rhinion.  Usually  some  ceremony  was  exhibited,  in  mockery  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  mass  was  burlesqued,  or  a “ diabo- 
lical sacrament  in  bread  and  wine  ” administered  ; or  some  other  pro- 
fane ritual  rehearsed.  Various  acts,  expressive  of  complete  apostacy 
from  Christianity,  were  performed.  Satan  also  delivered  a sermon, 
exhorting  his  congregation  to  abstain  from  every  religious  ordinance. 
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and  to  accomplish  all  the  mischief  they  possibly  could  j afterwards 
distributing  unguents,  charms,  and  other  materials  for  the  purpose. 
Should  any  of  the  witches  have  been  remiss  in  their  duty,  they  were 
beaten,  or  “ plagued  in  their  bodies.”  Some  of  the  Scotch  dames, 
however,  we  are  told,  would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  quietly 
buffeted  by  Satan,  but  spake  “ crusty  ” with  their  tongues,  “ belled 
again  to  him  stoutly,”  and  even  dared  to  return  the  blows  of  his  Ebon 
Majesty. 

The  orgies  which  ensued  will  not  admit  of  any  description.  They 
were  relieved  by  a banquet,  which  was  sometimes  of  a very  sumptuous 
character  ; but  at  others  the  viands  were  neither  abundant  nor  select. 
They  might,  perhaps,  consist  of  bread,  cheese,  broth,  or  similar  commo- 
dities j but  frequently  the  company  sat  down  to  feast  on  toads  or 
rats ; and  in  Spain  it  appears  that  the  tables  were  spread  with  still 
more  revolting  dainties, — here  a cold  child,  there  a leg  of  a woman,  and 
yonder  a sirloin  of  human  beef ! It  was  a remarkable  circumstance,  how- 
ever, that,  let  them  eat  as  much  as  they  chose,  let  the  banquet  be  as 
splendid  as  it  might,  the  guests  left  the  scene  of  conviviality  “ neither  the 
fuller  nor  the  better  for  the  same.”  The  soiree  must  always  terminate 
in  time  to  permit  the  return  of  the  witches  before  cock-crow.  Those 
whom  Satan  had  not  sentenced  to  walk  back,  which  he  sometimes  did 
by  way  of  penalty,  flew  to  horse — that  is,  to  their  sticks,  straws,  or 
quadrupeds ; and,  when  the  good  man  arose,  there  lay  his  truant 
spouse,  who  had  been  rioting,  while  he  slept,  at  Malkin  Tower,  the 
Kirk  of  North  Berwick,  or  the  mysterious  Blockula  ! 

There  were  some,  indeed,  who  held  that  the  bodies  of  the  witches 
were  not  always  concerned  in  these  transactions ; but  that  the  spirit 
alone,  in  the  shape  of  the  individual,  performed  the  nocturnal  excur- 
sion. A husband  who  watched  his  wife,  once  saw  a kind  of  vapour 
issue  from  her  mouth,  vanish,  and  return.  The  woman  had  been  at  a 
Sabbath,  and  described  her  adventures  there  when  she  awoke. 
The  body  of  a witch  was  found  in  a state  of  insensibility,  and  blows 
and  fire  were  applied  without  effect ; on  regaining  consciousness,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  been  at  a Satanic  carnival  But,  though  this 
theory  offered  great  facilities  to  the  witch-finders,  because  the  soul 
might  be  in  one  parish,  or  county,  whilst  the  body  was  manifestly  in 
another,  and  thus  no  alibi  could  be  hopefully  asserted,  yet  the  vulgar 
conviction  undoubtedly  continued  in  favour  of  a real  corporeal  trans- 
portation. 

Alas  for  the  wandering  dame,  however  ! It  might  happen,  per- 
haps, that  an  Inquisitor,  a Boyal  Commissioner,  a Matthew  Hopkins, 
or  some  other  Malleno  Maleficarum  in  human  form,  was  approaching 
the  spot,  to  hold  an  assize  of  witchcraft ! Some  of  the  neighboiu*s  were 
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already  suspicious ! Fowls  had  suddenly  sickened,  beer  had  been 
mysteriously  soured,  or  the  mill  had  been  unaccountably  deprived  of 
water,  and  magic  alone  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  A 
strange  cat  had  been  seen  at  a certain  door ; the  culprit  must  cer- 
tainly be  within  ! The  poor  woman  was  accordingly  seized  and 
examined.  The  first  object  of  the  captors  would  be  to  discover  the 
“ devil’s  mark,”  as  it  was  called ; that  is,  the  spot  where  the  Evil  One 
was  supposed  to  have  drawn  blood  when  she  was  inaugurated.  Her 
person  was  consequently  explored,  mthout  the  slightest  regard  to 
decency.  If  shame  did  not  induce  her  at  once  to  confess  (and  this 
frequently  happened,  in  order  to  prevent  further  outrages),  pins  were 
thrust  into  the  flesh ; and,  should  any  insensible  spot  be  discovered, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  Satan’s  seal.  It  was  enough  that  there 
existed  any  place,  though  it  might  be  a wart,  from  which  blood  could 
not  be  drawn  when  punctured ; and,  therefore,  there  were  few  cuticles 
which  could  have  safely  endured  the  scrutiny  of  an  ardent  examiner  of 
witches. 

Another  well-known  test  was  that  by  water.  The  victim  was 
dragged  to  the  nearest  pond,  or  stream ; and,  after  tying  her  hands 
and  feet  together,  she  was  laid  on  a blanket,  and  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  element.  If  she  floated,  it  was  clear  that  the  baptismal 
fluid  rejected  her  j if  it  received  her  into  its  bosom, — ^that  is,  if  she 
sank, — ^it  was  equally  clear  she  had  never  renounced  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite.  The  alternative,  it  will  be  seen,  was  one  of  exquisite 
bitterness.  If  she  went  down  during  the  experiment,  she  might  be 
drowned ; if  she  escaped  drowning,  she  was  certain  to  undergo 
burning.  * 

Another  criterion,  less  paradoxical  than  the  hydrostatic  test,  con- 
sisted in  her  inability  to  shed  tears.  A witch  had  lost  all  command 
over  her  lachrymatory  ducts.  That  any  woman  should  be  so  circum- 
stanced, considering  the  wonderful  promptitude  with  which  it  is  sup- 
posed her  sex  can  always  liquefy,  was  deemed  a decided  proof  of  Satanic 
possession.  The  Royal  Demonologist  quotes  it  victoriously  with  this 
view  j for  womankind,  he  observes,  “ especially  be  able*  otherwise  to 
shed  tears  on  every  light  occasion  when  they  will,  yea,  although  it 
were  dissembling  like  crocodiles ; ” thus  illustrating  an  absurdity  in 
social  history  by  another  in  natural  history.  Some,  however,  held 
that  a witch  could  command  a limited  amount  of  moisture  ; but  it 
was  enough  only  for  three  tears,  which  were  to  issue  from  the  left  eye. 

There  were  various  other  tests,  such  as  that  of  weighing  the  sup- 
posed witch  against  the  Church  Bible,  the  latter  being,  of  course, 
expected  to  preponderate ; or  requiring  her  to  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  without  halt  or  failure ; but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  there 
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were  also  many  kinds  of  torture  in  reserve  when  it  was  desired  to 
extract  information,  as  well  as  to  establish  guilt.  Hopkins  devised  or 
adopted  a particularly  ingenious  species  of  torment.  The  victim  was 
kept  “ awake  several  nights  together,  and  run  backwards  and  forwards 
about  the  room  until  he  was  out  of  breath ; then  they  rested  him  a 
little,  and  then  ran  him  again ; and  thus  they  did  for  several  nights 
together,  till  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  and  was  scarce  sensible  of  what 
he  did.” 

Was  it  surprising  that  a poor  sufferer,  particularly  a helpless  woman, 
admitted  every  absurdity  which  might  be  laid  to  her  charge,  rather 
than  traverse  such  a gauntlet  of  tests  and  tortures  ? But,  that  con- 
fessions thus  extracted  should  have  been  soberly  credited  ; that  a 
witch  should  be  hurried  to  the  stake  upon  the  strength  of  admissions 
which  were  wrung  from  her  by  bodily  agony ; is  one  of  those  strange 
mysteries  of  credulity  which  sometimes  suggest  the  thought  that  whole 
communities  may  occasionally  be  stricken  with  lunacy,  or  a people 
palsied  by  a sudden  coup  de  diable.  The  charges  were  frequently  foimd 
to  be  pure  fabrications,  and  the  accusers  proved  to  be  malicious  impos- 
tors. Contradictions  of  the  most  flagrant  character  were  continually 
transpiring.  Witches  who  could  force  their  way  into  a house  through 
the  oddest  apertures,  could  not  force  their  way  out,  if  they  happened 
to  be  in  prison  and  in  peril  of  death.  A Swedish  sorceress  might  be 
severely  beaten  at  the  Blockula,  and  yet  no  trace  of  the  chastisement 
could  be  discovered  on  her  person.  The  ordeals  to  which  the  victims 
were  subjected  were  found  to  operate  as  impartially  against  innocent 
as  against  suspected  individuals  ; and,  when  Hopkins  himself  was  tried 
by  the  watery  test,  that  merciless  hunter  of  old  women  was  convicted 
of  the  very  crime  for  which  they  had  been  condemned  ! Spite  of  all 
logic  and  of  all  demonstration,  the  exorcists  were  resolved  to  maintain 
the  reality  of  the  magic  they  pretended  to  extinguish  ; for,  when  the 
IJrsuline  nuns  of  Loudun  declared  that  their  bodies  were  in  the  occu- 
pation of  certain  demons,  every  statement  was  eagerly  believed  ; but, 
when  the  imposition  was  publicly  acknowledged,  the  admissions  them- 
selves were  deemed  a device  of  the  Enemy,  and  a proof  of  the  actuality 
of  the  possession.  Under  any  circumstances,  there  was  little  or  no 
hope  for  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  an  incarnate  Malleno  was 
determined  to  destroy.*  Whether  she  confessed  or  not,  her  fate  was 
alike  inevitable.  The  statement  made  by  one  unhappy  female  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  might  be  taken  as  a specimen  of  the  reasoning  of 
many,  “ Being  a poor  creature  who  wrought  for  her  meat,  and  being 
defamed  for  a witch,  she  knew  she  would  starve ; for  no  person  here- 
after would  give  her  meat  or  lodgings,  and  that  all  men  would  beat 
her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and  that,  therefore,  she  desired  to  be  out 
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of  the  world.”  With  such  a dismal  prospect  before  them  if  they  lived, 
we  may  well  imagine  that  many  would  prefer  as  the  softer  alternative 
a speedy  though  a barbarous  death. 

Let  us  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  impugn  the  ultimate  fact  of 
sorcery ; for  none  who  admit  the  agency  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  who 
recall  the  various  illustrations  of  that  agency  which  Scripture  records, 
will,  perhaps,  dispute  the  possibility  of  its  exercise ; but,  with  regard 
to  the  great  epidemic,  some  of  whose  features  we  have  briefly  sketched, 
it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the  observation  of  Thomasius,  that  the 
witchcraft  of  those  days  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be 
believed.  Well  might  the  Jesuit,  Frederick  Spee,  who  wrote,  a work 
in  arrest  of  the  mania,  reply,  when  asked  why  his  hair  had  turned 
grey  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  “ that  he  had  attended  a vast  number 
of  women  to  the  stake  for  the  crime  of  sorcery,  which  none  of  them 
had  ever  committed  !” 
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If  it  was  needful  that  the  Revelation  which  God  gave  to  man  should 
come  to  him,  not  “ as  a book  of  sentences  or  maxims,”  but  in  the 
form  of  “ a gradual  history  of  Divine  acts  and  human  acts,”  then 
history  itself  is  to  be  resolved  into  nothing  less  and  nothing  lower 
than  a record  of  real  men  and  of  real  events.  It  takes  up  humanity 
in  its  development  and  progress,  and  reveals  to  us  how,  amid  all  the 
darkness  and  evil  with  which  man  has  had  to  struggle,  he  has  success- 
fully forced  his  way  to  that  high  point  of  civilisation  and  improvement 
at  which  we  find  him  in  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Each 
successive  age  has  handed  over  to  the  next  something  better  and  more 
full  of  promise ; and  so  the  stream  of  the  world’s  historical  life  has 
not  only  kept  flowing  on,  but  has  ever  widened  and  deepened  in  its 
course.  That  historical  life  is  not  yet  perfected.  There  is  yet  a 
noble  manhood  for  our  race,  and  a glorious  consummation  for  our 
world.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  present,  with  its  light,  and  life, 
and  freedom,  is  but  the  faint  prophecy  of  the  coming  era.  We  have 
the  Apocalypse,  but  we  must  patiently  wait  for  the  coming  up  of 
events.  The  accomplishment  is  inseparable  from  the  revelation.  The 
power  which  reveals  is  the  power  which  fulfils ; and,  when  the  last 
great  prediction  is  fulfilled,  in  what  light  and  loveliness  will  our  world 
be  clothed ! 
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At  the  very  moment  when  society  was  seeking  for  a freer  and  a 
wider  government,  the  Church  was  seeking  for  a purer  and  a simpler 
platform  of  worship.  The  deposition  of  the  Pope  or  Supreme  Pontiff 
arose  from  the  belief  that  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  should 
have  no  share  in  the  temporal  authority,  and  that  the  Church  of  God 
should  be  something  much  simpler,  and  purer,  and  more  spiritual. 
There  are  men  among  ourselves  who  would  fondly  carry  us  back  to  the 
ghostly  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages ; who  would  encumber  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary  with  a childish  and  unmeaning  ceremonial ; 
who  would  put  the  symbol  for  the  thing  signified,  the  Fathers  in  the 
place  of  the  Apostles,  the  Sacraments  in  the  place  of  the  Atonement ; 
who  would  substitute  the  Crucifix  for  the  Cross,  and  the  Church  for 
Christ.  But  there  is  too  much  good  sense  and  sound  piety  among 
the  people  to  be  so  deceived  and  seduced.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
age  that  the  people  are  in  advance  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  priest- 
hood can  no  longer  so  exercise  its  ghostl}’  authority  as  to  awe  men 
into  a blind  and  slavish  subjection.  The  contest  is  no  longer  between 
truth  and  error,  but  between  a true  and  a false  Christianity  ; and  the 
arena  on  which  this  battle  is  being  fought  is  not  without  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  but  within  it.  Infidelity  has  long  since  expended  her 
quiver.  The  various  forms  of  scepticism  and  of  error  have  been  met 
and  answered  a thousand  times  ; but  a new  body  of  opponents  have 
appeared  under  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Cross  itself,  and  challenge 
the  simpler  followers  of  the  faith  to  the  contest.  This  is  the  last  and 
the  closing  conflict.  It  is  daily  becoming  deeper,  and  yet  severer. 
How  long  it  may  be  continued,  we  know  not ; but  truth  will  triumph, 
and,  with  the  final  conquest  of  truth,  will  come  the  universal  freedom 
and  happiness  of  man. 

The  men  who  would  give  up  the  sublime  and  saving  utterances  of 
the  Christian  Book,  for  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  overlook 
the  fact,  that  we  owe  very  much  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  England  and  of  Europe,  to  a pure  and  simple 
Christianity.  Look  at  the  state  of  our  own  country  prior  to  the  time 
of  MT esley  and  MThitefield,  and  what  a change  was  superinduced  by 
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our  Constitution  may  lead  to  a sort  of  scWsmatical  rtipttire  with  the 
rest  of  Europe;  and  hence  they  affect  to  ^‘contemplate  with  regret 
how  that  mighty  England,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  so  brilliant  and 
so  powerful,  by  the  sway  she  exerted  over  the  whole  European  mind, 
no  longer  seems  to  feel  herself  at  home  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nor 
to  know  where  to  find  her  place  in  the  new  order  of  things.”  The 
fact  is,  England  has  found  her  place.  She  is  the  first  Protestant 
country  in  the  world  ; and  just  because  she  is  so  purely  Protestant  in 
her  Constitution  and  her  faith,  has  she  risen  to  the  first  place  among 
the  nations,  and  to  possess  an  inffuence  which  is  felt  at  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth.  A Protestant  Christianity  is  the  very  soul  and  life  of 
England,  and  with  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  part,  for  the  mummery 
and  the  mockery  of  superstition.  True  life  can  spring  only  from  the 
vivifying  spirit  of  Eternal  Truth ; and,  if  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  are  to  partake  of  England’s  life,  and  freedom,  and  elevation, 
and  power,  they  must  adopt  England’s  Christianity,  her  simple,  prac- 
tical, Protestant  Christianity. 

The  influence  of  this  Christianity  in  heathen  and  idolatrous  lands, 
is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  rather  more  than  fifty  years  since  England 
embarked  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions  ; and,  where  before  reigned 
the  most  naked  and  the  most  nameless  baibarism,  we  have  now  the 
fresher  life  and  loveliness  of  a recent  civilisation ; the  purity  and  the 
activity  of  a Christian  regeneration.  Even  in  those  countries  where 
civilisation  sits  high-throned,  but  where  intellect  has  been  dormant 
and  life  all  but  stagnant  for  manifold  ages,  what  a revolution  of 
thought,  and  sentiment,  and  practice,  has  been  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ! India  gives  us  the  best  example.  Her 
civilisation  is  most  ancient,  her  mythology  most  venerable ; and 
yet,  aU  India  is  Iwking  out  for  a change.  From  the  highest  Brahmin 
down  to  the  veriest  serf,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  own 
religious  system  is  shaken  and  undermined.  It  would  seem  as  if 
some  invisible  hand  had  smitten  the  great  Colossus  of  her  idolatry, 
and  it  now  tottered  to  faU.  She  waits  for  the  new  era,  the  epoch  of 
life  and  liberty.  All  nations  wait.  Creation  sighs  to  be  renewed. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  glorious  developments.  We  are  hastening  to 
the  final  period  of  consummation.  Soon  shall  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal 
be  heard,  " Let  all  things  become  new  ! ” 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  mental  accom- 
plishments begin  to  be  considered  and  appreciated.  The  light  and  the 
frivolous  are  giving  place  to  the  solid  and  the  useful.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  the  school  is  being  exchanged  for  that  severer  discipline  to 
which  the  mind  is  subjected  in  processes  of  investigation  and  analysis. 
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It  is  no  longer  what  the  memory  retains,  but  what  the  understanding 
perceives  and  comprehends,  that  is  taken  as  the  estimate  of  intelli- 
gence j and  just  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  a people  is  their 
real  greatness,  either  their  strength  or  their  independence  : for  what- 
ever artificial  distinction  and  pre-eminence  wealth  may  create  in  human 
society,  a thing  so  entirely  adventitious  can  never  constitute  the 
foundation  of  national  greatness.  It  may  relatively  increase  its  inter- 
nal resources,  or  its  external  and  foreign  influence ; but  the  supremacy 
of  any  community  must  have  a much  firmer  and  broader  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  Nor  can  any  basis  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  broad 
and  firm  which  does  not  take  with  it  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Desiderating  this,  the  most  flourishing  nations,  the  most  prosperous 
in  trade  and  commerce,  have  sunk  into  decay,  and  perished  with  the 
progress  of  time  ; for  granting  that,  in  commercial  nations,  men  are 
to  be  estimated  by  their  industry  and  their  skill  in  profitable  arts,  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  national  resources,  still  we  must  be  carefiil 
to  distinguish  between  external  circumstances  and  personal  qualities  ; 
between  what  men  possess  and  what  may  be  considered  as  a mere 
appendage.  If  the  individual  members  of  a State  were  rich  without 
being  virtuous,  they  would  soon  become,  through  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, corrupt  and  degraded ; but,  on  the  contrary,  were  they  to  be 
virtuous  without  being  wealthy,  they  would,  in  spite  of  eveiy  impro- 
pitious  accident,  work  their  way  to  a proud  and  lofty  eminence ; and 
their  influence  would  be  felt  with  a force  such  as  wealth  never  could 
have  exerted. 

Stdl,  we  are  not  so  insapient  as  to  believe  that  nothing  more  is 
required  to  a nation’s  greatness  and  continued  existence,  than  the 
intellectual  culture  and  mental  education  of  the  people.  These  are 
subordinate ; but  only  subordinate  to  such  an  end.  Qualities  of  a 
still  higher  order  must  be  possessed  and  exhibited.  There  are  great 
moral  elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  national  as  well  as 
of  individual  character.  In  fact,  the  character  of  a nation  is  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Public  virtue  must 
always  be  in  proportion  to  private  excellence.  The  correct  and  rigid 
principles  of  the  man  will  give  to  the  body-politic  a moral  greatness, 
which,  combined  with  the  intellectual,  shall  be  acknowledged  at  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  habitable  world.  There  is  power  in  possession ; 
there  is  power  in  intelligence  j but  there  is  still  greater  jK)wer  in 
virtue.  National  greatness,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  separated,  even  in 
our  ideas  any  more  than  in  reality,  from  national  goodness.  On  this 
latter  quality  depend  its  wider  influence  and  its  longer  perpetmty. 
And  the  more  virtuous  a people  are,  the  more  commanding  must  be 
their  position  in  the  scale  of  nations, — the  more  lasting  their  dominion. 
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If,  then,  we  have  no  reason,  on  comparison,  to  underrate  the  intel- 
ligence of  England,  there  appears  still  less  cause  why  we  should 
depreciate  her  morals.  The  virtue  of  our  land  is  greater  and  more 
widely  spread  than,  on  a superficial  view,  might  at  first  be  conceived. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of  forming  a perfect  estimate 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  people  ; but  we  may  at  least  infer,  from 
the  movements  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  efforts  of  the  public  body, 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  that  high-toned  feeling  which  has  for 
so  many  years,  and  through  the  operations  of  various  institutions, 
been  extending  to  the  several  portions  of  the  community.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a greater  amount  of  public  goodness, — more 
enlightened  or  genuine  virtue, — ^than  in  the  day  in  which  we  live. 
Every  class  of  the  community  is  being  brought  within  an  influence 
which  cannot  fail  to  operate  most  beneficially  on  both  the  judgment 
and  the  heart.  Since  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  it  is  evident  that 
the  lessons  which  he  is  imparting  are  designed  not  only  to  instruct, 
but  to  improve  ; not  only  to  illumine,  but  to  renovate.  And,  rapidly 
as  the  population  has  increased,  the  numbers  have  never  so  multiplied 
as  to  place  a single  individual  beyond  this  salutary  influence.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  sound  and  healthy  state  of  the  public  morals, — ^the 
prevalence  of  Christian  principle  among  the  different  classes  of  society, 
— ^that  England  is  said  to  possess  more  moral  power  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  looked  at  events  rather  in  the  retrospect ; 
but  we  are  directed  much  more  towards  the  future  than  towards  the 
past.  The  future  ! what  a profound  abyss  ! How  deep  ! how  dark  ! 
how  impassable  ! We  might  speculate  ; but  speculation  has  in  it 
nothing  definite, — ^nothing  certain.  We  might  predict ; but  we  have 
been  touched  with  no  Divine  fire,  neither  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
Inspiration.  We  have  received  no  supernatural  communication.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  us  to  throw  back  a single  fold  of  the  veil  which  rests 
on  the  future.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  coming  up  with  the  progress 
of  time,  or  the  birth  of  years.  Many  have  drunk  of  the  prophetic 
vial  to  intoxication  ; and,  amid  the  peals  of  the  mystic  thunder,  have 
become  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  common  sense.  Still,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  past  is 
full  of  prophetic  announcement  for  the  future.  We  have  no  dark 
forebodings.  We  bring  no  heavy  tidings.  If  we  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  the  symbols  of  prophecy,  the  sun  of  the  world’s 
life,  and  freedom,  and  happiness,  is  only  on  the  way  to  his  meridian. 

, There  is  yet  a glorious  race  for  humanity,  and  a mighty  prize  in  view. 

»j  Mind  is  only  bursting  its  fetters.  The  race  is  only  entering  on  its 

1 1 long-predicted  life.  If  the  play,  and  force,  and  application  of  the 
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human  intellect,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  leave  in  the  distance  all 
its  manifestations  and  all  its  efforts  during  nearly  the  six  thousand 
years  which  preceded  ; then,  starting  from  its  present  advanced  point, 
what  must  be  its  progress  in  the  next  half  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
This  mental  power  and  development  will  come  out  in  scientific 
research  and  discovery ; in  the  progress  of  the  arts ; in  education  and 
social  improvement ; in  political  freedom  and  Christian  virtue  ; in 
religious  equality  and  the  triumph  of  a spiritual  Christianity.  AH 
that  has  yet  been  developed  and  effected  is  but  as  the  first  fiow  in  the 
tide,  whose  coming  wave  will  reach  the  highest  landmark, — ^but  the 
first  line  of  that  light  which  is  fringing  the  horizon,  and  foretelling 
the  glory  of  a perfect  noon, — ^but  the  first  buds  and  blossoms  of  that 
universal  spring  which  is  to  clothe  all  creation  with  life  and  loveliness. 
The  soul  of  man  is  only  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  Science  is 
but  in  the  infancy  of  its  being.  Discovery  is  yet  putting  forth  its 
first  efforts.  The  schoolmaster  is  giving  his  first  lessons.  Society  is 
throwing  off  its  outer  incrustations.  The  genius  of  liberty  is  only 
unfolding  her  wing.  Christianity  is  but  fulfilling  her  mission.  The 
fixture  is  the  apocalypse  of  humanity.  It  is  the  period  of  revelation. 
Than  the  age  in  which  we  live,  never  was  there  a period  that  pointed 
so  strongly,  or  so  clearly,  or  with  deeper  meaning,  towards  that  fixture. 
But  we  mxxst  be  patient,  and  fancy  not  that  we  can  give  existence  to 
that  which  can  only  be  the  work  of  God.  There  is  truth  in  the 
remark,  that,  “ for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  this  human  pride  has 
been  at  work, — a pride  that  wishes  to  originate  events,  instead  of 
humbly  awaiting  them.”  Into  this  error  we  are  apt  to  fall,  amid  the 
outcoming  light  and  revelation  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  premature  in  the  Divine  procedure.  It  is  rather 
a gradual  and  progressive  process.  Progression  is  the  law  of  humanity, 
— ^the  law  of  the  universe.  How  apparently  slow  soever  may  be  the 
movements  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  ouiselves,  the  spirit  of  life 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  is  in  every  event ; and  all  are  running  on 
to  a glorious  consummation.  To  speak  of  delay,  amid  the  life,  and 
activity,  and  development  of  the  last  fifty  years,  is  absurd.  Never 
did  this  world  of  ours  move  with  such  quickened  velocity  j — ^never 
were  there  so  rapid  revolutions  of  thought  and  of  feeling.  A body, 
once  set  in  motion,  will  move  on  for  ever,  xxixless  arrested  by  a force 
which  will  overcome  the  original  momentum  by  which  it  was  put  in 
motion.  This  momentum  may  be  increased  j and,  with  the  increase 
of  power,  will  be  the  increase  of  motion.  So  in  the  play  of  intellect. 
Mind  is  essentially  active.  To  destroy  its  activity,  you  must  destroy 
itself.  And,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  power  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  will  be  the  velocity  with  which  it  will  move.  It  has 
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been  gathering  force  and  momentum  for  nearly  six  thousand  years  ; 
and  Heaven  is  daily  clearing  the  path  of  every  obstacle  to  its  future 
progress  and  quicker  motion.  It  is  the  will  of  God,  written  upon  all 
that  has  taken  place,  and  on  all  which  is  now  occurring,  that  the 
future  course  of  man  should  be  one  of  light  and  life  and  happiness  ; 
of  light  revealing  life,  and  of  life  running  out  into  fulness  of  joy. 

We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  probability,  that,  in  the  march  and 
progress  of  events,  there  may  be  periods  of  deeper  toil  and  severer  con- 
flict. Some  of  the  ancient  dynasties  must  give  place  to  freer  and 
more  plastic  institutions.  Governments  must  take  on  a character 
corresponding  to  the  higher  life  and  conditions  of  society.  Nor  will 
the  bodies  ecclesiastical  escape  the  shock  of  the  general  convulsion. 
The  polity  and  the  practice  of  all  Churches  will  have  to  be  so  modified 
and  arranged,  as  to  exhibit  a closer  correspondence  to  the  Apostolic 
constitution ; a constitution  adapted  to  every  clime,  and  to  all  the 
conditions  of  man.  These  changes  will  come  with  the  power  of  a freer 
intellectual  life  and  moral  consciousness ; but  they  will  come  without 
violence,  and,  to  a great  extent,  without  blood.  The  old  game  of  war 
is  at  an  end.  We  say  not  that  from  henceforth  the  sword  shall  be 
sheathed,  and  the  armour  hung  in  the  hall ; but  war  shall  never  again 
put  on  the  same  cruel  form.  The  reign  of  love  has  begun.  Peace  on 
earth  is  again  being  sung.  The  brotherhood  of  nations  is  being  per- 
fected. Heaven  is  coming  down  to  earth.  God’s  will  is  being  done 
here  as  there.  The  superstition  of  ages  is  rolling  away.  Every  anti- 
Christian  power  is  being  smitten.  Like  that  beautiful  constellation  of 
stars  resembling  a cross,  and  which  bends  at  the  passing  away  of  night, 
Christianity  is  on  her  march  to  all  nations,  to  tell  them  that  the  dark- 
ness is  past,  and  that  the  true  light  now  shineth.  Through  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Cross,  the  harmony  of  all  creation  is  being  restored ; 
and  on  the  union  and  the  harmony  of  this  lower  world,  there  will 
come  that  great  jubilee  in  whose  song  of  praise  all  heaven  and  earth 
will  join. 

For  this  grand  consummation  we  look  and  wait.  But  while  we 
look  and  wait,  in  silent  awe,  amid  the  march  and  the  movements  of 
that  Providence  whose  all-comprehensive  plan  embraces  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  let  us  not  be  idle  spectators.  In  the  universal 
regeneration  of  man,  we  have  each  his  part  to  perform.  Heaven 
works  by  agencies  and  instrumentalities.  Nor  could  we  be  engaged 
in  a nobler  work.  It  was  for  this  that  those  who  preceded  us  lived 
and  laboured.  But  the  fulness  of  times  had  not  come.  They  believed 
in  the  progress  of  humanity.  They  have  passed  to  a higher  sphere  of 
life  and  of  activity.  It  is  for  us  to  enter  into  their  labours.  Every- 
thing invites  to  action.  It  is  from  the  free  and  Christian  states  of 
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Europe,  and  from  the  free  and  Christian  republic  of  America,  that  the 
nations  are  to  receive  their  future  life  and  freedom.  And  though  •we 
may  not  live  to  realise  the  consummation  of  our  -wishes  and  efforts,  if 
we  are  only  hiithful  to  our  mission,  some  one  may  sing  of  us  as  the 
Laureate  has  sung  of  his  friend  : — 

**  Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 

That  friend  of  mind  who  lives  in  God, — 

That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves. 

One  God,  one  Lord,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 


THE  PROSPECTS  OP  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  slaveholding  States  at  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  should  they  maintain  the  system  of  slavery  ? In  the  year  1800,  the  free 
population  in  those  States,  counting  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  as 
non-slaveholding,  was  1,772,000;  the  slaves,  860,000.  In  1850,  the  white  popula- 
tion in  the  slave  States  is  6,410,000  ; the  slaves,  3,075,000:  we  use  roimd 
numbers.  The  increase  of  the  free  population  during  half  a century  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  260  per  cent. ; of  the  slave,  243  per  cent,  ^ould  die  same  ratio 
prevail  for  the  next  half  century,  the  free  population  will  amount  to  23,073,000 ; 
the  slaves,  to  10,613,000.  This  calculation  assumes  that  all  the  States  now  hold- 
ing slaves  will  continue  slaveholding  till  the  year  1900 ; but  this  is  not  to  be 
supposed.  Already  the  free  population  is  gaining  rapidly  on  the  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri ; while  the  reverse  operation 
is  going  on  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  The 
following  table  shows  the  tendency  of  things  stiikingly  enoxigh  in  Virginia  : — 

1850.  1840.  Increase. 

Whites 894,000  791,000  103,000 

Slaves  475,972  448,988  26,984 

Free-coloured 53,757  49,941  3,816 

In  Maryland  the  total  population  is  as  follows : — 412,803  whites  ; 79,178  slaves  ; 
and  73,158  free  negroes.  The  total  increase  in  the  State  since  1840  is  107,573. 
The  free  negro  poprdation  is  now  73,158 ; in  1840  it  was  61,937 ; showing  an 
increase  of  11,221.  The  total  slave  population  in  1840  was  89,719 ; it  is  now  only 
89,178  ! being  an  actual  decrease  of  541  in  ten  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  the  slaves  have  far  out- 
stripped the  freemen.  In  the  former,  in  1840,  the  free  population  was  266,305  ; 
in  1850,  282,737 ; showing  an  increase  of  17,239  ; while  in  1840  the  slaves  num- 
bered 327,934 ; in  1850,  384,720 ; showing  an  increase  of  56,786.  The  ratio  of 
increase  for  the  free  is  but  6*1  per  cent.  ; that  for  the  slaves  17'6  per  cent  In 
Mississippi  the  slaves  numbered  20,000  more  than  the  freemen.  In  Arkansas  the 
ratio  of  slave  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  125  per  cent ; free,  83  per 
cent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri  will  be  slaveholding  States  much  longer  than 
twenty-five  years  to  come  ; and  it  is  probable  that  States  which  now  contain  one- 
half  the  slave  popiilation,  would  be  free  before  the  year  1900.  The  whole  of  the 
slave  population  at  that  time,  unless  slavery  be  sooner  abolished,  will  be  concen- 
trated to  the  amount  of  ten  or  eleven  millions  within  States  which  now  contain  a 
free  population  of  only  three  millions ; the  increase  of  which  is  destined  to  pro- 
ceed in  a diminished  ratio,  while  the  ratio  of  the  slave  increase  cannot  be  expected 
to  fall  off  in  any  considerable  degree.  Indeed,  we  may  fairly  presume,  from  the 
facts  above  stated,  and  from  the  tendency  of  slave  labour  to  drive  out  the  free 
labourer,  that,  by  the  close  of  the  present  century,  if  slavery  continue,  a slave 
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population  of  ten  millions  will  be  collected  within  a section  of  country  containing 
a numerically  inferior  free  population. 

Within  the  last  century  slaves  have  steadily  improved  in  intelligence.  Have 
the  causes  of  this  improvement  exhausted  themselves,  or  are  they  not  working 
mth  increased  power  and  through  additional  channels  ? 

The  next  fifty  years  will  witness  changes  in  their  character,  which,  considered 
in  connection  with  their  great  numerical  force,  must  awaken  our  gloomiest  appre- 
hensions, should  the  hand  of  power  continue  heavy  upon  them.  But,  should  the 
South  pass  safely  through  the  increasing  perils  of  the  next  fifty  years,  can  it  then 
dream  of  the  possibility  of  ten  millions  of  men,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  white 
instruction  and  free  example  for  so  many  generations,  submitting  much  longer  to 
the  domination  of  a less  physical  force  than  their  own  1 

And  what,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  the  slaveholding  section  in  other 
respects  1 Recollect,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  will  not  be  embraced 
within  it.  Cursed  with  a redundant  slave  population,  its  soil  exhausted  by 
thriftless  culture,  its  staple  rivalled  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  a production 
now  coming  into  notice,  and  which  can  be  grown  everywhere  by  free  labour,  with 
diminished  returns  from  its  crops,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  an  increasing  simplus  of 
labourers,  who  must  eat  or  be  decimated,  with  no  more  slave  territory  to  bring 
temporary  reprieve,  the  slaveholders  would  be  compelled  to  emancipate  their 
slaves,  or  expatriate  themselves.  Let  the  alarmist  paint  the  gloomiest  pictures  of 
the  consequences  of  emancipation  his  fancy  can  draw,  a far  deeper  gloom  hangs 
about  the  tremendous  realities  of  the  slavery  that  shall  exist  in  the  year  1900,  if 
it  be  continued  so  long. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  an  anti-slavery  society  held  at  Concord,  United 
States,  on  the  3d  ult.  : — “ Kew  York,  March  18,  1851. — Dear  friend,  I had  more 
reasons  than  one  to  regret  leaving  home  at  this  time,  and,  if  my  present  engage- 
ments were  not  of  two  seasons’  standing,  I should  have  made  every  effort  to 
relieve  myself.  For  your  liberty  meeting,  I think  it  has  a certain  importance  just 
now,  and  really  at  this  moment  it  seems  imperative  that  every  lover  of  human 
rights  should,  in  every  manner,  singly  or  socially,  in  piivate  and  in  public,  by 
voice  and  by  pen,  and,  first  of  all,  by  substantial  help  and  hospitality  to  the 
slave,  and  defending  him  against  his  hunters,  enter  his  protest  for  humanity 
against  the  detestable  statute  of  the  last  Congress.  I find  it  a subject  of  conver- 
sation in  all  cars  and  steamboats,  and  everywhere  distributing  society  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  moral  feasibility  of  individuals  on  one  part,  and  their 
habitual  docility  to  party  leading  on  the  other.  I do  not  know  how^  the  majority 
of  to-day  will  be  foimd  to  decide.  Sometimes  people  of  natural  probity  and 
affection  are  so  warped  by  the  habit  of  party,  and  show  themselves  so  unex- 
pectedly callous  and  inhuman,  that  it  seems  we  must  wait  for  the  Almighty  to 
create  a new  generation  a little  more  keenly  alive  to  moral  impressions,  before 
any  improvement  in  institutions  can  be  looked  for.  But,  as  far  as  I have  observed, 
there  is,  on  all  great  questions,  a tide  or  undulation  in  the  public  mind,  a series 
of  actions  and  re-actions.  The  monetary  interest  carries  it  to-day  ; but,  pre- 
sently the  advocates  of  the  liberal  principle  are  victorious,  and  more  entirely, 
because  they  had  persisted  unshaken  \mder  evil  report.  And,  as  justice  alone 
satisfies  everybody,  they  are  sure  to  prevail  at  last.  If  the  world  has  any  reason 
in  it,  it  is  for  ever  safe  and  successfiil  to  urge  the  cause  of  love  and  right.  I 
know  it  is  very  needless  to  say  this  to  you,  and  others  like  you,  who  cannot,  if 
they  would,  help  serving  the  truth,  though  all  the  world  be  gone  to  worship 
Mammon.  But  it  is  the  only  answer  I know  how  to  make  to  oiir  mathematical 
compatriots.  So,  wishing  you  a day  of  happy  thoughts  and  sympathies  on  Thurs- 
day, I remain,  youra,  respectfully  and  gratefully,  R.  W.  Emerson.” 


PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  celebration  of  the  third  jubilee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  is  a landmark  of  importance  in  o\ir  past  revolutionary  history.  Prince 
Albert,  who  graced  the  chair,  showed  delicacy  of  tact,  as  well  as  breadth  of  view, 
when  he  associated  so  emphatically  the  institution  of  the  Society  with  William 
the  Third,  the  Sovereign  who,  by  his  sagacity  and  energy,  closed  the  bloody 
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struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  so  long  convulsed  this  country,” 
If  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  tells  that  the  country  has 
made  immense  strides  in  mechanical  skill  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  in  the 
material  wealth  and  luxury  which  are  the  fruits  of  their  combination,  since  the 
revolutionary  sera,  an  impartial  comparison  of  the  external  decorum  of  social 
intercourse,  and  the  practical  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  principles,  at 
the  two  periods,  are  equally  favourable  to  the  later.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  has  immensely  improved  during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years ; the  citizen  class,  without  losing  its  sober  spirit  of  self-control,  has 
been  hberalised  in  its  ideas  and  sentiments ; and  a not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  classes  less  favoured  by  fortune  has  been  elevated  from  the  mere  mob  of 
former  days  to  the  dignity  of  reflecting  and  calculating  men.  Many  foul  blots 
yet  remain  to  be  efiaced  from  the  aspect  of  British  society,  but  at  no  period  of 
our  history  has  an  earnest  aspiration  after  truth,  spiritual  and  secular,  been 
cherished  by  so  large  a proportion  of  the  community  as  at  present.  At  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  Anne,  the 
taint  inherited  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Charles  was  still  strong  and  widely 
diffused ; the  infant  society  was  coimtenanced  by  few  of  the  wealthy  and  noble, 
whose  presence  at  its  meetings,  indeed,  their  habitual  conduct  being  kept  in 
mind,  would  have  been  a shameless  mockery.  The  noble  and  wealthy  who 
thronged  to  St.  Martin’s-hall  acted  in  strict  consistency  with  their  everyday 
habits.  The  address  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  a sense 
of  this  change,  and  with  a perception  of  the  social  and  political  causes  to  which  we 
owe  it. — The  Spectator.  


THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

(From  Viscount  Maidstone’s  “ Abd-el-Kadir.”) 


**  Ham,  thou  servant  of  the  vilest ! 
Branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain  ! 
Who  shall  bid  thee  rise  up  free-born  ? 

Who  shall  loose  thy  penal  chain  ? 
Not  the  fleets  and  crews  of  Albion, 
Withering  on  thy  fatal  coast ; 

Not  the  grey  lieutenant’s  service, 
Grimly  dying  at  his  post ; 

Not  the  wrath  of  priest  or  poet. 

Nor  the  treaties  nations  frame. 

To  blot  out  the  lep’rous  traffic 
From  the  record  of  man’s  shame  ! 

♦ * * * 

**  O’er  Benin’s  unhallowed  waters 
Lightly  skims  the  daemon  bark. 

At  her  peak  the  stripes  of  freedom — 
Steady  in  her  wake  the  shark. 
Nobly  found  ! a fairy  schooner  ! 

Miracle  of  builders  art ! 

Venture  of  some  splendid  merchant 
Catering  for  the  godless  mart. 

On  her  deck  a swarm  of  pirates. 
Reprobates  of  every  land ; 

Each  man  with  a brother’s  slaughter 
Reddening  his  accursed  hand. 

V ainly  toils  the  baffled  cruiser. 
Plunging  through  those  rolling  seas. 


As  the  light-heeled  bark  to  windward 
Like  an  evening  swallow  flees. 

What  is  this  comes  drifting  slowly 
In  the  fairy  schooner’s  wake. 
Struggling  hard  for  vile  existence  ? — 
Man  the  boat  for  honour’s  sake  ! 

Here  again — and  there  another  ! 

Dropping  under  murderous  blow. 

Into  the  green  wave — like  wretches 
When  the  good  ship’s  in  a low  ! 

Yet  dull  Ocean  spares  the  slaver. 

And  she  nears  the  insolverU  ground  ; 
With  nine- tenths  of  her  flesh-cargo — 
Frensied,  poisoned,  blind,  or  drowned. 
There — they  fatten  men  like  oxen : 
Judges  bandy  points,  and  sell 
For  a hundred  ducats  sinews 
That  a buffalo  might  fell. 

Out  upon  these  yellow  tyrants  ! 

That  in  drawling  nasal  tones 
Cheapen  flesh — and  buy  their  brother — 
Soul  and  body,  pith  and  bones. 
Moors,  at  least,  are  easy  tyrants  : 
Slaves,  are  ' children  of  the  tent 
Not  as  in  the  Planter’s  limbo — 

Base  machinery,  work'd  till  spent ! ” 


THE  REWARD  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

A REMARKABLE  instance  of  Ministerial  fidelity  and  its  reward,  is  recorded  in  the 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Spencer  Thornton,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wendom,  Bucks,”  by  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  Freemantle,  Rector  of  Claydon.  Mr.  Thornton  was  a member  of  the 
fanaily,  with  whose  name,  as  one  of  those  included  in  " The  Clapham  Sect,”  most 
serious  persons  are  familiar.  When  a school-boy  at  Rugby,  he  attracted  the , 
approving  notice  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold,  by  his  efforts  to  do  good,  and  by 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  pious  example  upon  his  school-fellows,  many  of 
whom  date  their  first  serious  impressions  to  their  association  with  him.  As  an 
under-graduate  at  Cambridge,  he  distinguished  himself  more  by  his  evangelising 
labours  among  the  surrounding  villages,  and  in  the  Simday-school  of  the  town. 
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than  by  his  scholastic  attainments.  On  entering  the  church,  he  became  curate  to 
the  late  excellent  and  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Watton,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vicarage  of  Wendom,  the  reversicm  of  which  had  been  purchased  for 
him  by  his  fether.  While  on  his  way  on  foot  from  the  Bishopsgate  station  of  the 
Elastem  Coimties  Railway  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Dupe^,  his  fether-in-law,  he  fell 
down  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  expired.  The  spirit  in  which  this  devoted  yoimg 
minister  performed  his  pastoral  duties,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  striking 
smecdote  : — An  old  man  at  Watton,  whom  Mr.  Thornton  had  in  vain  urged  to 
come  to  church,  was  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed.  Mr.  Thornton  went  to  his 
cottage,  and  asked  to  see  him.  The  old  man,  hearing  his  voice  below,  answered, 
in  a very  courteous  tone,  * I don’t  want  you  here ; you  may  go  away.’  The  follow- 
ing day  the  curate  was  again  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  * Well,  my  friend,  may  I 
come  up  to-day,  and  sit  beside  you  ?’  Again  he  received  the  same  reply,  ‘ I didn’t 
want  you  here.’  Twenty-one  days  successively  Mr.  Thornton  paid  his  visit  to  the 
cottage,  and  on  the  twenty-second  his  perseverance  was  rewarded;  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  room  of  the  aged  sufferer,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  pray  by  his 
bed-side.  The  poor  man  recovered,  and  became  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants 
at  the  house  of  God.”  This  is  a fine  example  for  Christian  ministers.  Oh  ! for 
more  zeal  to  increase  the  number  of  Christ’s  faithful  followers,  and  less  to  thin 
their  numbers ! 


Oliver  Crom/well ; or,  England  in  the  Past  Viewed  in  Relation  to  England  in  the 
Present.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Denham  Smith,  Kingstown.  Fourth  Edition. 
Foolscap  8 VO,  pp.  104.  London  : John  Snow. 

Justice  is  now  being  done  to  the  sturdy  hero  of  the  Commonwealth.  Men  are 
beginning  to  view  him  in  his  proper  character, — that  of  a high-principled,  earnest, 
and  uncompromising  defender  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Smith’s  book  will  help  the  pro- 
gress of  correct  opinions,  while  it  shows  what  should  be  our  policy  towards  the 
evils  which  Cromwell  so  successfully  crushed. 
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“ A quiet  green  but  few  days  since 
With  cattle  grazing  in  the  shade. 

And  lo  ! long  lines  of  bright  arcade 
In  order  raised ; 

A Palace  as  for  fairy  Prince, 

A rare  pavilion,  such  as  man 
Saw  never,  since  mankind  began  ; 

And  built  and  glazed. 

A peaceful  place  it  was ; but  now. 

And  lo  ! within  its  shining  streets 
A multitude  of  nations  meets  : 

A countless  throng, 

I see  beneath  the  crystal  bow. 

And  Gaul  and  German,  Buss  and  Turk, 

Each  with  his  native  handiwork 
And  busy  tongue.” 

Ideas  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  world.  Like  the  forces  of  nature, 
they  operate  with  a silent  omnipotence  that  nothing  can  long  restrain 
or  resist.  Ideas  can  neither  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  royalty,  con- 
trolled by  the  enactments  of  senates,  arrested  by  the  bulls  of  pontiff, 
consumed  by  the  fires  of  persecution,  exterminated  by  military  steel, 
nor  quenched  by  torrents  of  human  blood.  Men  die — ^generations  are 
gathered  to  their  fathers  ; but  ideas  live.  They  are  sharers  in  the 
deathlessness  of  the  translated  minds  which  gave  them  birth.  A great 

* The  Public  Good.  May.  Article,  **  The  History  of  Exhibitions.”  London:  Pauss- 
more  Edwards. 

The  Crystal  Palace  : its  Architectural  History  and  Constructive  Marvels.  By  Peter 
Berlyn  and  Charles  Fowler,  jun.  London  ; James  Gilbert. 

The  Palace  of  Glass  and  the  Godhering  of  the  People.  A Book  for  the.  Exhibition. 
W.  Jones,  56,  Patemoster-row. 
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and  good  thought,  fully  matured  and  propagated,  will  come  in  the  end 
to  mould  an  age  and  sway  all  nations.  Doomed  often  to  be  scoffed  at 
and  fiercely  assailed  on  its  first  timid  presentation  to  the  world,  it 
nevertheless  gains  a few  disciples,  who  become  its  zealous  though 
derided  missionaries  j they,  in  their  turn,  committing  it  to  an  ever- 
multiplying  succession  of  apostles,  until,  in  a generation  or  two,  it  has 
taken  a firm  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  has  become  enshrined  among 
its  cherished  verities  and  beliefs,  and  has  won  the  reverential  recogni- 
tion of  all.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  all  important  and  enduring  changes 
in  the  annals  of  civilisation  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  family. 
There  is  a constant  growth  in  the  inner  nature  of  man,  and  as  constant 
an  external  development  corresponding  therewith.  As  is  the  seminal 
idea  deposited  in  the  mind,  such  will  be  the  character  of  the  crop  it 
yields.  The  diviner  the  thoughts  and  principles  thus  made  to  inter- 
penetrate the  souls  of  men,  the  more  God-like  and  glorious  will  be  the 
conformations  of  the  outward  and  visible  life.  When  the  pure,  large, 
and  luminous  thoughts  of  God  shall  be  welcomed  into  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  universal  humanity,  then  will  heaven  be  gladdened  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  holy  felicities,  the  loving  reciprocities,  and  the  devout 
sanctities  of  a regenerated  world. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a contemplation  of  the 
Exhibition  as  the  embodiment  and  triumph  of,  at  least,  two  beneficent 
and  cognate  ideas ; namely,  the  recognised  brotherhood  and  equality 
of  the  race,  and  the  dignity  of  labour — ^ideas  that  have  been  long 
struggling  for  benignant  mastery  and  kingship  among  mankind. 
Look  back  across  the  ages,  and  where  can  we  find  its  like  before  ? It 
is  a new  thing  in  the  earth — this  fraternity  of  nations,  this  apotheosis 
of  Industry  and  Toil ! Heretofore,  when  tribe  has  met  tribe,  and 
clan  confronted  clan,  it  has  been  with  mutual  hatreds  rankling  in 
their  hearts,  amid  the  feuds  of  war  and  on  the  field  of  blood.  But,  at 
length,  thanks  to  the  eloquent  advocates  of  human  equality,  a new 
era  has  dawned,  wherein  Old  England — instead  of  brandishing  her 
sword  and  thundering  her  menaces  at  Gaul  or  Turk,  at  her  compeers 
in  greatness,  or  at  the  athletic  rival  states  springing  into  manhood 
around  her— can  lift  up  her  pacific  voice  in  the  ears  of  all  earth’s 
kindred,  and  invite  them  to  her  sea-girt  isle,  to  celebrate  a jubilee  of 
peace. 

“ 0 \ children  of  a common  stock ! 0 ! brothers,  all  around ! 

In  kindliness  and  sympathy  receive  the  joyful  sound  ; 

Old  England  bids  you  welcome  all,  and  wins  you  to  her  shore. 

To  see  how  men  of  evei*y  clime  may  help  each  other  more ! ” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  such  a demonstration 
of  reciprocal  good-will  would  have  been  both  a political  and  moral 
impossibility.  Even  at  so  recent  an  epoch  as  this,  the  man  who 
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should  have  broached  such  an  utopian  scheme,  would  have  been 
branded  as  a dreamer  or  commiserated  as  a lunatic.  The  mutual 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  states ; the  sense  of  insecurity  that 
haunted  the  consciences  of  oppressive  rulers  ; the  unhumbled  haughti- 
ness of  aristocracies ; the  wide-spread  degradation,  serfdom,  and 
brutishness  of  the  conscripts  of  labour  ; the  social  and  political  doc- 
trines and  the  barbaric  traditions  of  an  unexploded  feudalism  to  which 
the  dominant  classes  still  cling, — to  say  nothing  of  the  general  imma- 
turity of  the  manufactures  and  arts, — would  have  effectually  prevented 
the  realisation  of  the  conception,  even  had  the  bare  origination  of  that 
conception  itself  been  possible.  There  must  always  be  a congniity 
between  the  condition,  culture,  and  influences  of  an  age,  and  the  enter- 
prises undertaken,  to  afford  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ; just 
as  a congeniality  between  the  soil  and  the  seed  committed  to  its 
bosom,  is  indispensable  to  insure  fructification  and  fniitage.  It  is  fk>m 
having  noted  the  joyous  eagerness  with  which  the  project  was  first 
hailed,  and  watched  the  flow  of  that  deep,  wide,  enthusiastic,  and  prac- 
tical sympathy  which  it  has  elicited  from  all  classes,  that  we  rejoice 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  as  a fait  accomplij  and  are  led  to  indulge  in 
pleasant  presages  as  to  its  immediate  issues,  and  also  as  to  its  perma- 
nent influences  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

We  would  not  be  thought,  by  our  remarks,  to  magnify  or  exaggerate 
the  benefits,  present  or  remote,  of  this  homage  to  cosmopolitan 
industry  and  the  peactful  arts.  We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  anti- 
cipate, as  a result,  the  immediate  ushering  in  of  a golden  age.  We  do 
not  expect,  that,  from  this  time  forth,  wars  are  destined  to  cease 
for  evermore  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; that  nations  are  to  be 
charmed  by  the  magic  of  this  gorgeous  spectacle  into  one  “ happy* 
family,”  represented  on  a gigantic  scale ; or  that  any  Pentecostal  bap- 
tism with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  likely  to  descend  upon  the 
myriads  of  commingled  races  congregated  from  day  to  day  within  and 
around  the  Crystal  Shrine.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we,  like 
; some  nervous  folks,  harbour  doleful  presentiments  that  the  Exhibition 
! will  entail  upon  us  consequences  pregnant  with  mischief  and  disaster ; 
that  it  will  furnish  a rendezvous  for  rebellious  and  revolutionary 
spirits  and  that  it  will  lead,  by  the  large  influxes  of  foreigners,  to  an 
intenser  and  more  destructive  competition,  to  universal  depravation  of 
morals,  and  to  the  subversion  of  our  Protestant  faith.  The  Exhibition 
LS  valuable,  we  apprehend,  chiefly,  as  affording  an  unmistakeable  indi- 
cation of  the  progressive  and  pacific  tendency  of  the  age.  It  reveals 
the  depth  and  strength  of  the  under-current  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
that  is  everywhere  undermining  the  antiquated  institutions  and 
practices  of  the  world.  It  marks  the  stupendous  strides  that  have 
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been  taken  during  the  last  few  decades  ; and  it  prophesies  the  speedy 
consummation  of  great  changes  in  the  relations  of  nations  and  the 
positions  of  peoples.  Thus,  whilst  the  “ Palace  of  Glass  ” is  a magni- 
ficent conservatory  of  the  products  of  the  past  and  the  growths  of  the 
present,  it  is  also  a mighty  mirror,  held  up  to  the  world’s  gaze,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  prefigurations  of  the  glories  and  triumphs  of 
the  future. 

At  a time  when  the  Exhibition,  with  its  marvels,  is  engrossing  the 
attention  of  all  people  in  town  and  country,  and  employing  the  pens 
of  scribes  and  the  pencils  of  artists  ; when  it  is  affording  piquant  illus- 
trations and  points  for  the  discoursings  of  preachers,  and  excitants  to 
the  attention  of  listless  hearers ; when  it  is  monopolising  the  most 
prominent  places  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  reviews ; and  is, 
moreover,  creating  for  itself  an  ephemeral  literature  of  its  own ; it 
would  scarcely  be  pardonable  were  we  to  exclude  the  subject  from  our 
pages.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  two  or  three  papers,  giving  a brief 
and  popular  resume  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this  unparal- 
leled building  and  occasion,  together  with  the  thoughts  entertained  on 
the  subject  by  some  of  the  leading  minds  amongst  us,  would  be  of 
permanent  interest  to  our  readers.  Following  the  order  of  nature, 
we  shall  commence  with  a glance  at  the  more  localised  Expositions  of 
Industry  that  preceded  the  present  World’s  Bazaar ; trace  the  gradual 
development  of  the  splendid  idea  through  a series  of  years ; and, 
finally,  group  together  a few  notable  incidents  relative  to  the  origin 
and  erection  of  the  Paxton  Palace.  This  will  suffice  for  the  present 
paper. 

Exhibitions  of  Industry,  though  comparatively  unknown  in  Ihigland, 
hav-e  been,  for  many  years,  familiar  to  our  more  artistic  French 
neighbours.  The  credit  of  originating  them,  long  conceded  to  the 
learned  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  has  been  contested  by  the  Mar- 
iquis  d’Aveze,  in  a pamphlet  issued  by  him  a few  years  since.  Just 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  this  nobleman  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Aeademy  of  Music  (then  known  as  the  Theatre  of 
.Arts),  and  also  commissioner  to  the  manufacturers  of  tapestries,  china, 
and  carpets.  At  that  time  the  working  classes  were  suffering  deep 
distress  and  privations,  the  spectacle  of  which  harrowed  the  feelings 
of  the  Marquis.  Referring  to  a visit  among  them  he  remarks ; 

Scarcely  can  I depict  the  effect  produced  upon  me  1^  such  a scene ; 
but  at  that  moment  a sudden  and  luminous  thought  presented  itself 
to  my  imagination,  and  appeared  to  console  me  for  the  miseries  of  the 
present  in  the  hopes  it  offered  for  the  future.  I pictured  to  myself, 
in  the  most  glowing  colours,  an  idea  of  an  exhibition  of  all  the  objects 
of  industry  of  the  national  manufacturers.”  The  luminous  idea,  thus 
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suddenly  conceived,  was  worked  out  upon  paper,  with  practical 
details,  and  presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  speedily 
signified  his  approbation,  and  commanded  the  Marquis  to  carry  the 
project  into  execution.  The  chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  being  then  destitute 
both  of  inmates  and  furniture,  was  solicited  as  an  eligible  spot  for  the 
Exposition,  and  was  secured  without  difficulty.  Establishing  himself 
in  this  dismantled  abode  of  royalty,  the  Marquis,  aided  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  directors  of  manufactures,  rapidly  transformed  the  interior 
aspects  of  the  castle.  The  walls  of  every  apartment  were  hung  with 
the  finest  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  the  floors  were  covered  with  the 
superb  carpets  of  the  Savonnerie,  which  long  rivalled  the  carpets  of 
Turkey,  and  latterly  have  surpassed  them.  The  saloons  were  enriched 
with  magnificent  vases,  pictures,  and  the  richest  productions  of  native 
taste  and  genius. 

Everything  was  prospering,  when  just  at  this  juncture  the  Directory 
fulminated  a decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the  noblesse,  who  were 
imperatively  required  to  retire,  at  least  thirty  degrees  from  the  capitol, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  death.  The  Marquis 
d’Aveze  was  of  the  number  thus  banned  ; and  after  adopting  precau- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  he  retreated  from 
the  city.  By  this  circumstance,  the  Exposition  was  necessarily 
postponed.  On  his  return,  however,  in  1798,  the  Marquis  resumed 
his  labours,  and  succeeded  in  realising  his  hopes.  The  first  Exposition 
took  place  not  at  St.  Cloud,  but  at  the  house  and  gardens  of  the 
Maison  d’Orsay,  Rue  d’Yarennes,  in  Paris;  and  partook  altogether 
of  an  aristocratic  character. 

Such  was  the  earliest  recorded  attempt  at  evolving  and  organising 
an  idea,  that  has  now  dilated  to  such  magnificent  proportions,  and 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  ameliorating  agencies  of  modem 
times.  This  comparatively  private  Exposition  was  quickly  succeeded 
by  one  of  a decidedly  official  character,  invested  with  all  the  attractions 
that  the  State  could  confer.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  finm  the 
splendid  campaign,  in  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  “ peace  an(^ 
arts  were  universally  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  the 
great  General  at  once  determined  that  industry  should  have  its  ovation, 
as  war  had  already  achieved  its  triumph.  On  the  same  spot,  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  on  which  the  army  had  celebrated  the  inauguration  of 
the  noble  collection  of  Italian  spoils,  and  but  six  weeks  after  that  ffite, 
the  nation  erected  the  ‘ Temple  of  Industry,’  and  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  blessings  and  advantages  of  peace.  The  temple  stood  in  the  midst ; 
while  around  it  were  arranged  sixty  porticoes,  filled  with  all  that  Paris 
or  its  vicinity  could  produce,  either  of  utility  or  beauty.”  Umpires 
were  chosen  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  specimens  of 
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workmansliip  exhibited — a plan  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

So  much  interest  was  excited  by  this  great  event  in  the  history  of 
natural  labour  and  art,  and  so  many  benefits  were  foreseen  as  likely  to 
result,  especially  to  the  industrial  and  enterprising  classes,  that  an 
annual  Exposition  was  projected.  Owing,  however,  to  unpliant  cir- 
cumstances, the  next  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  had  elapsed. 
Like  its  predecessor,  it  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  E/epublic.  It  was  held  in  the  Louvre,  under  elegant  porticoes, 
expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  exhi- 
bitors were  admitted  to  the  competition,  being  double  the  number  of 
those  who  figured  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  included  the  manufac- 
turers and  artists  of  the  large  provincial  towns,  as  well  as  those  of 
Paris.  Thus  the  idea  grew  and  greatened. 

From  the  year  1798  to  1849,  at  intervals  varying  from  four  to  seven 
years,  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  these  festivals  of  art  and  industry  have 
taken  place  in  the  French  capital,  each  one  acquiring  a larger  measure 
of  popularity  and  success  than  its  predecessor.  Their  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  country  has  been  strikingly 
apparent  from  time  to  time.  The  number  of  exhibitors  steadily 
increased  from  about  120  in  1798  to  4,494  in  1849.  The  last  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  A new  and  imposing  structure  was 
reared  to  enshrine  the  artistic  treasures  contributed.  The  dimensions 
of  the  building  will  seem  insignificant  when  brought  into  dwarfing 
comparison  with  the  huge  proportions  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  eclipse  everything  of  its  kind  for  years 
to  come ; yet,  viewed  in  relation  to  all  its  forerunners,  it  was 
worthy  of  its  object  and  of  its  fabricators.  Being  of  a temporary 
character,  the  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  zinc  ; of  the  latter  material,  nearly  4,000  tons  are  stated  to  have 
been  used,  and  nearly  45,000  pieces  of  timber.  The  total  cost  was 
about  <£18,000.  The  area  covered  by  the  building  measures  675  by 
328  English  feet.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  agricultural  department, 
which  is  of  great  extent.  To  the  exhibition  thus  enshrined,  the  public 
were  admitted  gratuitously  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  five  o’clock.  On  Thursdays 
the  door  was  open  from  nine  to  five  to  all  persons  willing  to  contribute 
one  franc  to  the  poor  of  Paris — a practice  worthy  of  imitation.  On 
Tuesdays,  the  jury  alone  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  visitation,  in 
order  to  afford  them  unmolested  opportunities  for  prosecuting  their 
examination  of  the  articles  with  a view  to  their  adjudication.  The 
advantages  attending  these  displays  of  industrial  rivalry  have  been 
increasingly  manifest.  “ As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  remark,”  says 
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Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  his  admirable  report,  “ there  does  not  exist  one 
single  writer  who  has  ventured  to  assert,  either  personally  or  anony- 
mously, that  France  has  ever  acquired  aught  except  benefit  from  this 
admirable  institution.” 

But  France  has  not  been  solitary  in  this  noble  cause.  Similar  exhi- 
bitions have  been  organised  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Bavaria,  and  Russia ; and  as  the  number  of  exhibitors  in 
each  of  these  countries  has  augmented  in  one  steadily  increasing  ratio, 
it  is  evident  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  have  derived  a prac- 
tical benefit  as  direct  and  important  as  that  participated  in  by  the 
public. 

We  have  now  a few  words  to  say  on  the  development  of  the  Exhi- 
bition idea  in  England.  In  noticing  the  pioneers  in  this  new 
path  of  usefiilness,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (founded  in  1723)  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  (instituted  in  1753)  are  entitled  to  honourable 
mention.  The  former  society  had  triennial  exhibitions,  which  were 
“ really  the  first  properly  organised  expositions  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  these  kingdoms.”  In  reference  to  the  latter  society  it  appears 
from  a document  prepared  by  its  late  secretary,  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
that  an  endeavour  was  made,  so  early  as  November,  1844,  to  elicit 
some  demonstration  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a plan  for  establishing 
an  Exhibition  of  the  products  of  National  Industry.  In  the  same 
authority  mention  is  also  made  of  some  very  worthy  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  S.  Richards,  of  Birmingham,  to  get  up  an  Exhibition, 
“ includiifig  foreign  manufoAitwres ; ” but  which  were  only  partially 
successful.  In  the  May  number  of  the  “ Public  Gnod,”  there  is  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  “ History  of  Exhibitions,”  in  which  the  writer 
very  earnestly  combats  the  prevalent  idea  that  Prince  Albert  is  the 
originator  of  the  present  cosmopolitan  Exhibition.  All  the  miniature 
foreshadowings,  and  the  many  herald  voices  that  have  sought  the 
ear  of  the  world  in  times  past,  are  summoned  before  the  reader,  with  the 
view  of  showing  to  whom,  at  least,  a share  of  the  honour  now  so  lavishly 
and  indiscriminately  awarded  to  the  consort  of  our  Queen,  is  rightfully 
due.  From  this  interesting  sketch  we  learn  that  one  of  the  first  dis- 
tinct intimations  of  a World’s  Exhibition,  or  something  akin  to  it, 
occurs  in  a communication  of  M.  Buffet,  the  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1849,  in  which  he  advocated  the  desirableness 
of  permitting  foreign  articles  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  manu- 
factures of  France.  He  thought  “ it  would  be  interesting  to  the  country 
in  general  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  degree  of  advancement 
towards  perfection  attained  by  our  neighbours  in  those  manufactures 
in  w’^hich  we  so  often  come  in  competition  in  foreign  markets.  Should 
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' we  bring  together  and  compare  the  specimens  of  skill  in  agriculture 

I and  manufactures  now  claiming  our  attention,  whether  natiye  or 

foreign,  there  would,  doubtless,  be  much  useful  experience  gained,  and, 
j above  all,  a spirit  of  emulation,  which  might  be  made  greatly  advanta- 

geous to  the  country.”  This  admirable  suggestion,  however,  was  not 
adopted ; the  splendid  opportunity  passed  away  for  ever ; reserving 
it  for  England  to  seize  upon  and  profit  by  the  illustrious  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  organise  a World’s  Exposition  of  human  Art  and 
Indastry. 

Besides  this  distinct  enunciation  of  a great  thought,  which  we  now 
behold  embodied  before  our  eyes,  the  article  in  question  refers  to 
several  analogous  propositions,  mooted  with  more  or  less  publicity  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  human  progress,  amity,  and  co-operation,  in 
our  own  land.  Among  the  gentlemen  thus  specified,  are  the  names 
of  Mr.  Edward  Fry,  the  able  coadjutor  of  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Mr.  S. 
C.  Hall,  who  several  years  since  availed  himself  of  the  pages  of  the 
“Art  Union”  to  advocate  the  advantages  of  such  a project.  This 
striking  array  of  facts  is  then  brought  to  bear  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Prince  Albert  to  be  considered  the  parent  of  this  mighty 
experiment.  The  ungrateful  task  was  undertaken  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  to  that  illustrious  personage,  but  with  the  sincere  desire  of 
apportioning  to  every  prior  or  contemporaneous  claimant,  that  share 
of  honour  which  is  his  legitimate  desert.  Whilst  we  are  conscious  of 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  self-devotion  and 
unwearied  perseverance  displayed  by  the  Prince  in  this  sublime  enter- 
prise, we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  circumstance,  “ that  what  he  has 
done  is  the  result  of  accident— the  accident  of  his  being  a Prince.” 

He  neither  originated  the  idea,  nor  produced  the  men  and  circumstances,  which 
have  consolidated  the  idea  into  a palpable  and  magnificent  fact.  The  aid  he  has 
imparted  to  it  has  arisen  more  from  his  station  than  fk>m  himself.  It  happens  fi*e- 
quently  that  one  man  gives  the  theory  to  the  world,  and  another  reduces  the  theory  to 
practice ; and  it  might  have  required  as  much  power  of  mind  and  nobility  of  character 
to  have  done  the  practical  as  the  theoretical  part.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Prince  did  not  give  the  world  the  theory,  nor  was  he  required  to  encounter  difficulties 
and  struggle  manfully  through  opposing  circumstances  in  putting  the  theory  into  a 
practical  form.” 

Let  US  advance  a step  further.  From  this  retrospective  glance  at 
its  antecedents,  let  us  proceed  to  a consideration  of  the  first  actual 
dawmings  of  the  memorable  event  itself,  and  the  construction  of  that 
unique  and  marvellous  edifice  which  has  just  risen,  as  by  enchantment, 
on  the  confines  of  our  metropolis.  The  first  public  annoxmcement  and 
consultation  upon  this  gigantic  imdertaking  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
October  17th,  1849,  at  the  Mansion-house,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
company,  composed  of  the  leading  men  in  the  banking  and  commercial 
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world.  It  was  stated  that  for  a period  of  five  years  previously,  Prince 
Albert  had  devoted  his  thoughts  to  the  maturation  of  a scheme  for  a 
grand  exposition  of  industry  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world. 
The  idea  had  been  confided  to  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  who  had  given  it  their  warm  approval.  A deputation  was 
next  sent  to  the  leading  towns  of  the  empire,  and  six  or  seven  hundred 
influential  gentlemen  were  personally  consulted,  who  unanimously 
received  the  plan  with  great  favour,  and  promised  their  cordial  co-opera- 
ation.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  project  when  brought  before 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  London.  Several  speakers 
having,  in  glowing  terms,  expatiated  upon  the  splendid  scheme,  reso- 
lutions were  carried  unanimously,  offering  hearty  thanks  to  the  Prince 
for  his  proposal,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out. 

Public  opinion  generally  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  project,  and 
energetic  steps  were  forthwith  taken  for  its  consummation.  A vast 
amount  of  labour  and  intense  thought,  however,  had  of  necessity 
previously  to  he  undergone  ; and  some  of  the  highest  professional 
talent  in  the  country  was  enlisted  in  the  undertaking.  On  the  5th 
of  January,  1850,  the  Royal  Commission  for  superintending  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  was  gazetted.  Among  the  most  urgent  matters 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  the  subject  of  the  building 
early  presented  itself,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
longest  possible  period  should  be  allowed  for  its  erection.  Accordingly, 
at  the  third  meeting,  held  on  the  24th  of  January,  a building  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  eight  noblemen  and  professional 
gentlemen,  including  the  names  of  Barry,  Stephenson,  Brunei,  and 
Cubitt.  The  selection  of  an  eligible  site  was  obviously  the  first  thing 
to  be  done.  After  a month’s  anxious  deliberations,  the  committee 
presented  a report,  recommending  the  only  three  available  spaces  about 
the  metropolis  which  would  afford  the  necessary  accommodation.  These 
were,  first,  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Hyde-park ; secondly,  the 
long  space  between  Her  Majesty’sprivate  road  and  theK.ensington-road, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Hyde-park ; and,  thirdly,  the  north-western 
portion  of  Regent’s-park  ; and  it  was  believed  that  the  order  in  which 
they  were  named,  represented  their  relative  eligibility.  Objections 
having  been  interposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests  to  the  occupation  of  the  first-named  site,  the 
second  was  recommended  for  adoption,  which,  among  other  advantages, 
is  remarkable  for  the  facility  of  access  afforded  by  the  existing  roads. 
Great  opposition  was  for  a season  raised  in  aristocratic  quarters  to  the 
decision  thus  arrived  at.  Many  exaggerated  representations  were 
circulated  of  the  inconveniences  and  privations  that  were  expected  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  nobility  residing  in  the  precincts  of  the  spot.  An 
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idea  got  abroad,  m spite  of  all  declarations  to  tbe  contrary,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  park  would  be  permanent,  instead  of  temporary ; an 
impression  that  was  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
proposed  to  construct  an  edifice  in  which  a good  deal  of  brickwork 
was  to  enter.  Another  ground  of  apprehension  was,  lest  the  park 
should  be  injured  by  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  ornamental  trees  occupying  the  site.  Other  objections,  equally 
absurd,  originating  in  private  selfishness,  were  urged  j but  they  were 
gradually  overcome  by  the  strong  interest  which  the  public  at  large 
manifested  in  the  success  of  the  imdertaking. 

The  site  having  been  determined,  the  ground- plan  and  the  general 
interior  arrangements  of  the  building  formed  the  next  subject  of  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  plan  that  the 
constructive  skill  of  Europe  could  furnish,  it  was  felt  desirable  to  solicit 
suggestions  from  all  parties  disposed  to  assist  this  magnificent  enter- 
prise. A document,  embodying  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, was  published,  copies  of  which  appear  to  have  found  their  way 
into  every  corner  of  Europe.  Information  and  suggestions  were 
sought  upon  such  points  as  the  general  form  of  the  building,  the 
distribution  of  its  parts,  the  mode  of  access,  and  the  internal  contriv- 
ances. No  pecuniary  reward  was  ofiered  for  such  drawings ; and  the 
committee  bound  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  no  single  plan,  hoping 
to  secure  an  approximation  to  perfection  by  combining  the  most 
valuable  ideas  to  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  whole.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  contributors  of  such  designs,  the  principal  desiderata 
for  such  a building  were  concisely  enumerated. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  one  month  from  the  issuing  of  this  docu- 
ment, no  fewer  than  233  designs  were  sent  in,  many  of  them  of  an 
elaborate  architectural  character.  Concerning  these  competitive 
drawings,  Mr.  Berlyn  says  : — 

Of  these,  38,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  were  received  from  the  different  foreign 
countries  of  Europe  (France,  27  ; Belgium,  2 ; Holland,  3 ,*  Hanover,  1 ; Naples,  1 ; 
Switzerland,  2 ; Rhine  Prussia,  1 ; Hamburg,  1) ; 128,  or  more  than  half  the  entire 
number,  from  London  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  interest  excited  was  naturally  more 
immediate  ; 51  from  the  provincial  towns  of  England  ; 6 from  Scotland,  and  3 from 
Ireland.  Seven  were  sent  anonymously.  The  small  number  sent  by  the  sister  kingdoms 
seems  rather  remarkable. 

*‘The  greater  part  of  these  designs  were,  of  course,  contributed  by  members  of  the 
architectural  and  engineering  professions,  but  some  were  the  production  of  amateurs, 
and  one  among  them  purported  to  be  the  suggestion  of  a lady.  Here,  then,  was  matter 
enough,  not  only  to  assist,  but  even,  from  its  great  variety,  to  perplex  the  Committee, 
since  at  once  every  possible  variety  of  style  in  decoration,  material  in  construction,  and 
system  in  arrangement,  were  strenuously  recommended  by  the  authors  of  the  respec- 
tive designs  as  the  great  ultimatum  sought  for.” 

To  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  was  intrusted  tbe  arduous  task  of  examining 
and  classifying  these  incongruous  materials,  and  of  eliminating  from 
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them  such  general  principles  of  arrangement  as  seemed  most  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  result  of  this  examination  was  embodied  in  a 
report,  the  recommendations  of  which  served  as  a basis  for  the  subse- 
quent plan  adopted  by  the  building  committee.  In  framing  this 
design,  aided  by  the  immense  suggestive  display  of  ingenious  device  and 
constructive  skill  before  them,  the  principal  points  of  excellence  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  attain  were  as  follows  ; — economy  of  construc- 
tion ; facilities  for  the  reception,  classification,  and  display  of  goods ; 
facilities  for  the  circulation  of  visitors  ; arrangements  for  grand  points 
of  view ; centralisation  of  supervision  ; and  some  striking  feature  to 
exemplify  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  construction  in  this  country. 
To  realise  the  latter  desideratum,  it  was  proposed  to  rear  a gigantic 
dome  of  light  sheet  iron,  200  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  lit  by  eight  open- 
ings in  the  centre,  six  of  which  were  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  effect  of  this  was  expected  to  be  grand  and  beautiful.  The  fate 
of  this  plan  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Berlyn  ; — 

“ The  design  of  the  Building  Committee,  when  published  to  the  world,  met  with 
anything  but  public  approbation  ; some  of  the  objectors  called  in  question  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  execution  of  the  enormons  dome,  at  least  within  the  time  assigned  ; 
others  complained  that  the  outlay  would  be  unnecessarily  large  for  a pui’pose  avowedly 
temporary,  and  expressed  their  fears  that  so  costly  a structure  once  erected,  there  would 
be  less  probability  of  its  subsequent  removal ; but  the  objection  which  appeared 
to  have  most  weight  with  the  public  at  large  was,  the  great  amount  of  solid  brick 
construction  in  the  walls,  &c.,  which,  it  was  urged,  would  require  a longer  time  than 
could  be  allowed  for  their  erection,  and  that  the  carting  of  the  materials  would  cause 
serious  injury  in  the  park  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  This  strong  current  of 
objection  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  overwhelm  the  much-abused  design.  To  increase  the 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  gather  round  the  progress  of  this  noble  undei*taking,  an 
exceedingly  vexatious  and  factious  agitation  was  got  up  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
site  in  Hyde-park ; an  opposition,  however,  that  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature,  and 
finally  crushed  by  the  force  of  public  opinion In  the  mean  time,  the  com- 

peting contractors  had  been  obliged  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get  their  tenders  ready  by 
the  10th  of  July,  when,  altogether,  nineteen  were  sent  in,  but  eight  only  were  for 
undertaking  the  whole  of  the  work.  The  amounts  of  these  are  stated  to  have  ranged 
between  £150,000  and  £120,000,  and  this  for  the  use  only  of  the  materials  for  the 
building.” 

Discouraged  by  tbe  result  of  the  tenders,  the  Committee  proposed 
to  omit  the  great  dome  and  other  minor  details,  by  which  sacrifice  they 
hoped  that  the  cost  of  erection  might  be  reduced  below  XI 00,000. 
But  just  at  this  perplexing  juncture,  a delightful  surprise  was  in  pre- 
paration both  for  them  and  the  public.  Mr.  Paxton, — ^whose  name  is 
now  “ familiar  in  our  tongues  as  household  words,” — ^fearing  that  some 
fatal  blunder  would  be  committed  in  the  contemplated  structure,  was 
led  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  subject.  In  a happy  hour,  a 
beautiful  dream  lighted  on  his  fancy,  which  with  almost  equal  rapidity 
was  shaped  into  form  and  given  to  the  world.  In  the  board-room  at 
at  a railway  meeting,  in  the  town  of  Derby,  was  first  sketched  the 
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outline  of  that  magnificent  design  which  now  astonishes  and  delights  the 
world.  On  retiring,  Mr.  Paxton  sat  up  all  night  until  he  had  worked 
out  the  details  to  his  own  satisfaction.  When  the  drawings  were  com- 
pleted j they  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  be  by  him  submitted, 
in  a forlorn  hope  of  success,  to  the  Royal  Commissioners.  Although 
much  struck  by  the  originality  and  beauty  of  the  design,  they  appre- 
hended it  would  prove  too  expensive,  and  were  on  the  point  of  declin- 
ing it.  Meanwhile,  the  enterprising  designer,  considering  that  the 
surest  road  to  success  consisted  in  obtaining  a favourable  verdict  from 
the  public,  had  published  a representation  and  description  of  it  in  the 
Illustrated  News.  It  was  universally  hailed  with  laudation  and 
delight ; the  public  journals  almost  unanimously  urging  its  adoption. 
This  enthusiastic  reception  of  his  plan  induced  him  to  procure  a 
tender  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  promptitude  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Henderson,  to  whom  he  applied  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  diflGlculties,  arising  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  for 
sending  in  the  estimate,  were  surmounted,  is  thus  described  in  the 
“ Household  Words  : ” — 

“It  was  now  Saturday,  and  only  a few  days  more  were  allowed  for  receiving  tenders. 
Yet,  before  an  approximate  estimate  of  expense  could  be  formed,  the  great  glass  manu- 
facturers and  iron  masters  of  the  north  had  to  be  consulted.  This  happened  to  be  the 
identical  Saturday  on  which  the  Sunday  postal  question  had  reached  its  crisis,  and 
there  was  to  be  no  delivery  on  the  next  day.  But  in  a country  of  electric  telegraphs, 
and  of  indomitable  energy,  time  and  diflBiculties  are  annihilated  ; and  it  is  not  the  least 
of  the  marvels  wrought  in  connection  with  the  great  edifice,  that,  by  aid  of  railway 
parcels  and  the  electric  telegraph,  not  only  did  all  the  gentlemen  summoned  out  of 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  appear  on  Monday  morning  at  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson’s  office,  in  Spring-gardens,  London,  to  contribute  their  several  estimates  to 
the  tender  for  the  whole,  but  within  a week  the  contractors  had  prepared  every  detailed 
working-drawing,  and  had  calculated  the  cost  of  every  pound  of  iron,  of  every  inch  of 
wood,  and  of  every  pane  of  glass.” 

This  tender  was  accepted  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  celebrated 
contractors  undertook  to  complete  the  design,  the  materials  remaining 
their  property,  for  j£79,800  ; or  for  .£130,000,  provided  the  building 
were  suffered  to  continue  after  the  expiration  of  the  season  of  exhi- 
bition. This  beautiful  palace  of  art  is  1,848  feet  long  and  408  feet 
wide,  exclusive  of  the  engine-room,  936  feet  long  by  48  feet  wide. 
The  height  of  the  main  building  is  66  feet ; that  of  the  transept,  108 
feet.  The  ground  floor  contains  772,784  superficial  feet ; the  galleries 
102,528.  The  exhibiting  surface  comprises  about  19  acres,  and  the 
tables  extend  nearly  eight  miles  in  length.  The  building  is,  therefore, 
about  four  times  the  size  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  more  than  six 
times  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  It  has  an  aggregate  ventilating 
surface  of  no  less  than  40,800  square  feet,  or  more  than  one  acre. 
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The  length  of  guttering  is  110,000  feet,  or  about  20  miles  ; and  tliat 
of  the  sash-bars  amounts  to  about  200  miles.  The  glass  employed  is 
sheet,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  -weighing  one  pound 
per  foot  superficial,  giving  an  aggregate  weight  of  about  400  tons. 
Each  square  is  49  inches  long  and  10  wide,  the  greatest  length  of 
sheet  glass  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country.  The  whole 
amount  of  iron-work  in  the  building  is  stated  at  about  4,000  tons ; 
and  about  1,200  loads  of  timber  were  required  for  the  wood-work. 
The  water  supply  is  300,000  gallons  a day.  The  greatest  number  of 
men  on  the  ground  in  any  one  week  was  2,260.  The  artistic  cmup 
d‘ceil^  as  viewed  at  various  seasons,  resulting  from  these  stupendous 
mechanical  combinations,  is  thus  beautifully  described  by  the  accom- 
plished author  of  " The  Palace  of  Glass  ” — a work  to  which  we  hope 
again  to  refer  : — 

Seen  a little  while  ago,  as  the  morning  vapours  rolled  round  its  base — its  far 
stretching  roofs,  rising  one  above  another,  and  its  great  transept,  majestically  arched, 
soaring  out  of  the  envelope  of  clouds,  its  pillars,  window-bars,  and  pinnacles  enamelled 
with  rich  hoar-frost,  the  trees  around  it  all  sparkling  with  the  same  bright  ornament — 
the  structure  looked  literally  a castle  in  the  air,  like  some  palace,  such  as  one  reads  of 
in  idle  tales  of  Arabian  enchantment,  having  about  it  all  the  ethereal  softness  of  a 
dream — being  itself  ‘‘  the  fabric  of  a vision,”  rather  than  a structure  of  solid  and  endur- 
ing material.  Looked  at  from  a distance  at  noon,  when  the  sunbeams  come  pouring 
upon  the  terraced  and  vaulted  top,  it  resembles  a regal  palace  of  silver,  built  for  some 
eastern  prince  ; when  the  sun  at  eventide  sheds  on  its  sides  his  parting  rays,  the  edifice 
is  transformed  into  a temple  of  gold  and  rubies ; and  in  the  calm  hoin:s  of  night, 
when  the  moon  walketh  in  her  brightness,”  the  immense  surface  of  glass  which  the 
bvulding  presents,  looks  like  a sea  or  lake  throwing  back  in  flickering  smiles  the  radi- 
ant glances  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  Ever  does  it  repose  in  its  strong,  though  not 
stone-built,  foundations — ^the  very  image  of  beauty  and  strength.” 

We  cannot  conclude  without  earnestly  commending  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  Mr.  Berlyn’s  beautiful  book  on  the  “ Crystal  Palace.” 
It  embraces  a copious  account  of  the  history  and  development  of  this 
“ embodied  dream ; ” traces  the  progress  of  erection  ; and  describes 
the  various  powerful  mechanical  contrivances  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
multitudinous  materials  were  prepared  with  such  precision  and  won- 
derful rapidity.  It  is  enriched  with  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  illustra- 
tions, many  of  them  of  great  artistic  merit.  Altogether,  it  is  a work 
worthy  of  the  building  whose  constructive  marvels  it  elucidates  and 
embalms.  It  ought  to  be  on  every  drawing-room  table  and  book- 
shelf in  the  land.  Its  contents  are  of  equal  interest  to  the  noble  and 
the  artisan. 
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AUGUSTUS  NEANUER  * 

Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander,  t was  bom  in  the  month  of 
January  of  the  year  1789.  Though  he  was  sent  into  this  world  with 
high  destinies  appointed  him,  having,  as  a mental  prince,  a wide 
dominion  given  him,  yet  his  advent  was,  as  the  world  judgeth,  in  no 
way  regal.  Yea,  we  can  well  imagine  that  several  thousands  out  of 
the  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of  Gottingen, 
which’  had  the  honour  of  first  receiving  him,  were  unapprised  even  of 
his  anival ! In  one  of  the  obscurest  streets,  and  probably  in  one  of 
the  obscurist  houses,  was  his  appearance  hailed  by  his  Jewish  paxents. 
Of  his  parents  we  know  but  little,  save  that  liis  father  was,  in  every 
sense,  a JeWj  and  his  mother  a thoughtful  and  affectionate  woman. 
We  have  been  able  to  obtain,  as  yet,  no  information  respecting  the 
influence  of  parental  education  in  the  development  of  August’s  mind. 
Doubtless  he  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest  veneration  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  and  the  great  lawgiver,  Moses ; in  deep  reverence  for  the 
books  of  the  law,  as  the  mysterious  oracles  of  his  people  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  an  equal  abhorrence  of  the  greater  lawgiver,  and  the  book 
in  which  is  revealed  to  us  his  Divine  life. 

The  first  sight  we  have  been  able  to  gain  of  Neander  is  from  the 
description  of  a worthy  bookseller  of  Hamburg.  August,  at  a very 
early  period,  must  have  had  awakened  in  him  an  eager  thirst  for 
knowledge.  But,  alas  for  him  then,  like  many  others  who  have  after- 
wards so  copiously  supplied  the  thirst  of  others,  he  had  no  means  of 
supplying  his  own.  Books  he  had  next  to  none  \ of  money  he  had 
still  less.  Still,  this  eager  thirst  within  him  could  not  be  suppressed ; 
it  must  be  satisfied.  It  is  a cheering  thought  that  there  is  no 
spiritual  want,  even  in  this  world,  which  shall  remain  wholly  unsatis- 
fied ; all  hinderances  and  impossibilities  shall  be  overcome.  It  is  not 
money  that  rules  the  world.  Neither  is  it  money,  or  the  want  of 
money,  that  determines  the  man.  The  physical  world  exists  only  for 
the  spiritual.  If  the  physical  world  has  its  laws,  these  are  all  subor- 
dinated to  the  still  deeper  laws  which  govern  the  spiritual  world.  So 

* Memorials  of  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  W.  Farreb, 
LL.B.  (late  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin.) 

+ The  name  he  received  from  his  parents  was  David  Mendal.  His  sponsors,  when 
he  was  baptised,  were  Johann  Gurlett,  his  two  friends,  August  Vamhagen  Von  Euse, 
and  Wilhelm  Neumann  (or  Newman).  From  these  friends  he  derived  a name,  and 
from  the  last  his  new  surname.  New-man  he  translated  into  Greek,  veos-avqp,  from 
which  he  formed  Ne-ander. 
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that  this  spiritual  want  in  young  August’s  soul,  if  checked  and  hin- 
dered by  the  hard  rock  of  earthly  laws,  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
deeper  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  shall  cause  to  rise  even  out 
of  the  rock  the  needful  supply.  His  attempt  at  self-help  was  singular 
enough,  which  was  to  go  to  the  bookshops  and  to  read  day  after  day 
from  the  books  which  were  exposed  outside  for  sale.  At  length  his 
constancy  and  industry  were  noticed  by  the  worthy  bookseller  we  have 
named,  who  describes  his  appearance  then  as  an  “ awkward,  shy  Jew- 
boy.”  All  honour  to  this  worthy  man  ! He  did  not  do,  what  has 
been  done  by  less  worthy  men,  drive  away  this  “ awkward”  boy  with 
threats  and  stormy  words.  Had  he  done  so,  the  shy”  boy  wotdd 
probably  not  have  troubled  him  again.  There  arose,  on  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  outward  hinderances,  an  inward  affinity  between  the 
man  and  the  boy, — the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  Here,  then,  was  to 
be  made  the  opening  through  which  was  to  spring  the  supply  of 
August’s  want.  The  sagacity,  the  deep  and  earnest  meditativeness  of 
the  boy,  moved  the  man.  He  soon  saw  what  was  m him,  and  that  he 
only  needed  culture  and  he  might  become  one  day,  if  now  unsealed,  a 
fountain  of  wisdom.  The  bookseller  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium,  or 
public  school,  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  so  that  we  suppose  his  parents 
may  have  removed  from  Gottingen.*  Here  he  remained,  prosecuting 
his  studies  with  unwearied  diligence,  until  the  year  1806.  The  foun- 
dations were  here  laid  for  that  profound  and  varied  learning,  which 
distinguished  him  through  life.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  course 
at  the  gymnasium,  we  gain  another  sight  of  him,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  of  his  inner  world.  We  see  him  just  as  the  first  rays  of  morning 
appear  breaking  through  the  mists,  and  giving  promise  of  a bright  and 
glorious  day.  A profound  study  of  Plato  first  gave  him  freedom  from 
the  narrowness  of  his  Jewish  thinking,  and  gradually  prepared  his 
mind  for  the  still  more  free  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Several  young  men  of  talent  were  living  at  Berlin  about  the  year 
1804,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a sort  of  literary  society  : 
among  these  were  Varnhagen  von  Euse,  Chamisso,  Neumann,  and 
others.  To  their  society  they  gave  the  singular  name  of  “ The  Star 
of  the  North”  (r6  t6v  ttoXou  aarpov).  Some  time  after  the  formation 
of  their  society,  Varnhagen  von  Euse  and  Neumann  left  Berlin  to 
pursue  their  studies  at  the  Gymnasium,  at  Hamburg ; and  there  they 
met  and  formed  the  closest  frendship  with  Neander,  and  received  him 
as  a member  of  their  society,  which,  though  they  were  separated  from 
each  other,  they  still  kept  up.  Through  these  young  men  it  is  we 

* Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  found  that  our  conjecture  was  partly  right 
and  pai’tly  wrong  ; right,  inasmuch  as  his  mother  separated  hei’self  from  her  husband, 
and  removed  to  Hamburg  ; wrong,  since  his  father  remained  at  Gottingen. 
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gain  this  fresh  sight  of  Neander.  On  February  11,  1806,  Neumann 
thus  writes  from  Hamburg  to  his  friend  Chamisso,  who  was  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army  at  Hameln,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  : — 

“ We  [Vamhagen  and  himself]  have  become  acquainted  with  an  excellent  young 
man  among  our  fellow-students,  who  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being  received  into 
the  society  of  * The  North  Star.’  He  pores  over  Plato  night  and  day ; and  there  are 
few  who  have  received  him  so  completely  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  all  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  influence  from  abroad. 
Without  making  himself  particularly  acquainted  with  the  romantic  school  of  poetry, 
he  has,  from  the  impulse  given  by  Plato,  worked  out  the  results  in  his  own  mind.” 

A young  man  of  seventeen,  who  could  “ pore  night  and  day  over 
Plato,”  and  receive  him  into  “ the  very  sanctuary  of  the  soul,”  could 
be  no  ordinary  being.  The  light  of  the  “ Divine  Philosopher”  broke 
up  and  melted  away  the  icy  traditions  and  arbitrary  incrustations 
which  had  gathered  around  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  poets ; so  that,  by-and-by,  a new  world  of  glory  was  laid 
open  to  his  soul  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  truest  reflection  of  his 
mind  and  struggles  at  this  period  of  his  life  may  be  found,  presented 
by  himself,  in  his  history  of  those  Alexandrine  Jews  who  passed 
through  a similar  medium  of  Platonism  into  Christianity.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  in  Neander  s own  words.  In  his 
great  work,  “ The  Church  History,”  he  thus  writes  : — 

**  These  religious  philosophers  among  the  Alexandrine  Jews  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood and  judged  of  only  by  taking  into  view  their  entire  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  held  firmly  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They  were  devoted  to  it  with  reverence 
and  love  ; and  looked  upon  the  records  of  it  as  a work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Every- 
thing in  these  records,  and  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  passed  with  them  as,  in  one 
and  the  same  sense.  Divine.  On  the  other  hand,  their  minds  were  pre-occupied  by  a 
philosophical  culture  at  variance  with  these  conditions.  They  were  themselves  con- 
sciovis  of  the  conflicting  elements  that  filled  their  minds,  and  must  have  felt  constrained 
to  seek  after  some  artificial  method  of  combining  them  into  a harmonious  whole. 
There  were  some  Jews,  who,  imder  the  influence  of  foreign  culture,  had  broken  loose 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  joined  themselves  with  their  opponents,  who 
trifled  and  ridiculed  the  Scriptures  as  containing  unworthy  representations  of  God. 
There  were  others  who  apprehended  the  things  of  God  with  fleshly  sense,  sought  the 
highest  wisdom  in  little  verbal  refinements,  and  by  grossly- literal  interpretations  were 
led  away  into  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  opinions.  Now,  the  object  of  those 
religious  philosophers  was,  by  making  the  distinction  between  spirit  and  letter,  idea 
and  symbol,  in  the  old  records  of  religion,  to  strike  out  for  themselves  a direct  middle 
course  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  extremes.  It  was  a foreign  principle,  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  from  which  they  started  in  pursuit  of  the  key  to  the 
spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  Instead  of  referring  its  contents  to  the  end 
of  practical  religion,  they  were  hunting  everywhere  after  universal  ideas,  only  hid 
under  an  allegorical  cover ; — such  ideas  had  been  formed  in  their  minds  fivm  inter- 
course with  the  Platonic  philosophy.” 

A precisely  similar  conflict  as  this  described  in  the  above  remarks, 
must  have  been  produced  in  Neander’s  own  mind  by  the  confluence  of 
the  stream  of  Platonism  with  that  of  Judaism.  He,  too,  must  have 
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found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  form  of  Judaism  with  the  universal 
sfpirxt  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato* ; and  to  liarmonise  these  two  conflict- 
ing elements  was  the  great  problem  before  him  now.  He  did  not  cut 
the  knot  by  abandoning  Plato  ; neither  did  he  reject  the  positive  reli- 
gion,— a religion  whose  heavenly  spirit  was  clothed  in  an  earthly  form. 
He  allowed  the  two  to  strive  together  in  his  soul ; humbly,  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Plato,  looking  to  the  great  source  of  light,  until  the  con- 
tradiction should  become  reconciled.  He  recognised — and  this  must 

have  saved  him  from  either  of  the  alternatives  just  mentioned — the 
true  Platonic  spirit,  as  a striving  towards  what  is  most  directly 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  stoical  «e^sufficiency ; namely,  the  Christian 
idea  of  hvmilUyy  This  tendency  is  represented  in  the  Platonic  ideas 
of  the  Divine  in  man,  and  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Neander  in 
his  great  work  : — “ It  contemplates  the  Divine  in  man  as  a ray,  which 
conducteth  back  to  the  primal  light  itself ; merely  as  something  to 
receive,  a which,  separated  from  communion  with  the  original 

source,  fi’om  which  alone  it  ccm  receive,  is  powerless.”  Being  thus 
taught  by  his  great  master,  he  thought  not  to  construct  a system  of, 
truth,  and  to  bring  all  heterogeneous  elements  into  a whole,  by  the 
constructive  power  of  his  own  understanding  ; but  he  very  early  saw 
and  felt,  that  he  must  patiently  serve  the  truth,  and  purify  liimself,  his 
own  nature,  and  the  truth,  not  as  a phantom  of  the  understanding, 
but  as  a glorious  essence  would  by-and-by  stand  revealed  to  his  soul. 
And  from  the  few  rays  of  light  which  we  are  able  to  ofier  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  show  that  such  was  the  fact.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1806,  Neander,  together  with  his  friends,  Varnhagen  and 
Neumann,  entered  as  students  of  the  University  of  Halle.  Here  he 
came  under  the  instruction  of  the  great  teacher,  Scldeiermacherj  who 
then  occupied  the  chair  of  theology.  In  the  same  year  he  thus  writes 
to  his  friends  : “ In  the  magnificent  epistle  of  nature,  we  cannot 
understand  the  spirit  which  produced  it,  except  we  have  the  key  to  it 
within  ourselves  ; except  from  within  we  recognise  the  Deity,  having 
our  life  in  him,  and  our  communion  with  him,  so  that  what  comes  to 
us  from  without  shall  be  a mere  sign  of  his  chara.cter.”  He  goes  on 
further  to  describe  three  different  grades,  or  stages,  of  the  soul’s  growth, 
which  distinguished  the  different  religious  men  of  his  age  : firsts  the 
class  in  which  mere  intellect  prevailed,  without  heart ; this  he  calls 
the  lowest.  The  second  grade,  in  which  there  is  heart,  but  in  which 
heart  does  not  unite  with  intellect ; mere  warmth.  The  third  giude 
is  that  in  which  the  two,  intellect  and  heart,  thought  and  piety,  unite 
in  childlike  simplicity.  I am  not  striving,”  he  says,  “ for  that  blind 
and  senseless  harmony  in  which  the  outward  [thought]  and  the  inward 
[piety]  are  kneaded  together,  by  virtue  of  which  one  stands  midway 
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between  different  parties,  seeking  tbe  friendship  of  all.  The  character 
must  be  developed  from  within,  and  not  built  up  from  without.” 

It  would  appear  that,  at  this  time,  he  had  parted  with  his  J udaism, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  a similar  conflict  with  Christianity.  We 
shall  find,  however,  that  Christianity,  in  the  free  and  universal  spirit 
as  it  at  length  revealed  itself  to  his  mind,  and  unencumbered  as  it  is 
with  external  forms,  did  not  stand  in  the  antagonistic  position  towards 
Platonism  in  which  Judaism  had  done.  It  was  not  at  once  that 
Neander  was  led  to  see  Christianity  in  its  pure  and  simple  essence. 
He  was  not  placed  in  a purely  religious  age,  but  in  an  age  of  strife 
and  speculation.  The  church  he  found  not,  like  nature,  a gracious 
mother  to  give  him  immediate  peace  and  rest  j for  it  was  split  up 
into  schools,  which  were  engaged  in  sharp  and  bitter  warfare  with 
each  othei’.  There  were  two  principal  parties,  the  R(Uionalists  and 
the  Supei'Tiaturalists.  To  these  two  parties  Neander  evidently  refers 
in  the  last  letter  from  which  we  quoted,  in  which  he  places  the 
EfUionalists  in  the  lowest  ^rade,  mere  intellect,  without  heart ; the 
Suj>ematv/raMsts,  in  that  in  which  heart  or  piety  dwelt,  without  intel- 
lect ; or  in  which  both  existed  in  very  unsatisfactory  union.  Both 
these  parties  erred  alike  in  their  fundamental  conceptions  of  God  and 
the  universe.  They  could  only  conceive  of  God  as  separated  from  the 
universe,  as  the  maker  of  a machine  is  from  his  work.  The  universe 
for  them  was  only  a vast  machine,  self-active  by  its  own  inherent 
laws,  which  were  established  in  the  beginning  of  creation.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Rationalists  was  a mere  religion  of  nature,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  they  believed  reason  to  be  abundantly  suflicient ; 

\ ; since  they  denied  any  swj^er-natural  operations  of  God  in  the  course  of 

' ^ the  world’s  history.  . Such  operations  appeared  to  them  contrary  to 

i ; the  Jlooed  laws  of  nature  j hence  it  was  that  all  their  criticisms  on  the 

Sacred  Scriptures  went,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  account  for  every 
; supernatural  event  recorded  there  upon  some  natural  principles.  The 

Supematurcdists,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  erred  in  seeing  in  the 
universe  only  a vast  machine,  and  God  as  seated  far  away,  and  isolated 
I therefrom.  Yet  the  element  of  piety  was  preserved  among  them, 

1 because  they  believed  in  the  supernatural  interference  and  operation 

I I of  God  in  the  course  of  humanity,  though  they  could  view  it  only  as 

I an  arbitrary  procedure  ; nevertheless,  it  saved  them  from  denying  the 

I ^ supernatural  element  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  influence  of 

God’s  Spirit  on  the  godly  now.  But  neither  of  these  opposite  parties 
i could  satisfy  the  soul  of  Neander.  From  neither  of  their  modes  of 

conception  could  he  reduce  to  order  the  conflicting  element  in  his 
I soul ; neither  could  he  find  the  harmony  and  peace  which  he  was  so 

earnestly  seeking  hy  “ krt^adiri^  the  two  together^' he  calls  it.  He 
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saw  that  character,  an  inward  world  of  order  and  beauty,  must  be 
developed  livingly  from  within  ; that  it  could  not  be  obtained  on  so 
easy  terms  as  the  deciding,  by  mere  arbitrary  will,  for  this  ready-made 
system,  or  that  ] but  that  it  must  silently  grow  up  within  the  soul 
itself,  all  outward  things  operating  only  as  conditions  of  its  growth. 

From  the  first,  Neander  difiered  from  both  these  parties  in  his 
fundamental  conception  of  Gnd  and  the  universe,  derived  through  his 
Platonic  spirit.  The  universe  was  to  him  no  mere  machine,  but  a 
mysterious  vesture. — (Heb.  i.  11,  12.)  And  God’s  relation  to  the 
world  did  not  represent  itself  to  his  mind  in  mere  separation,  but 
rather  as  a spirit  to  its  symbol,  through  which  it  mysteriously  shadows 
itself  forth.  It  was  through  the  philosophy  of  Plato  that  Neander 
was  led  to  the  profounder  idea  of  God  and  the  world  revealed  in 
Christianity;  just  as  it  was  the  mechanical  philosophy  which  then 
prevailed  which  led  the  theologians  around  him  away  from  it.  Thus 
he  was  not  confined  and  hemmed  in  by  narrow  notions  about  the 
established  laws  of  nature.  The  extraordinary  Divine  operations  in 
the  world  which  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, — ^which  were  viewed 
so  arbitrarily  by  the  Supematuralists,  and  which  roused  the  opposition 
of  the  Rationalists, — appeared  not  to  his  mind  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature ; but  operations  of  deeper  laws,  beyond,  indeed,  the  search 
of  sense ; laws  according  to  which  God  was  working  out  his  own 
grand  purposes.  He  regarded  men  as  separated  in  heart  and  will 
from  God  ; and  the  fundamental  fact  of  Christianity  in  his  view  was, 
“ God  in  Christ  reconcUiTig  the  world  unto  himself^^  that  he  might  dwell 
in  man  again.  Contrary  to  the  two  great  parties  we  have  described, 
he  believed  Christianity  in  its  essence  to  be  no  mere  theory  or  scheme 
of  dogmas,  but  a life, — a life  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  result  of  its 
reunion  with  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  who  is  emphatically  “ our  Life.’’ 
From  this,  as  the  central  idea,  all  elements  arranged  themselves  in 
harmony  and  life  ; and  his  inward  world  was  no  longer  a chaos,  but  a 
Divine  Cosmos. 

His  course  at  the  University  of  Halle  was  to  be  but  a short  one  ; 
for,  on  the  20th  of  October  of  this  same  year,  1806,  Napoleon  sus- 
pended the  University,  and  commanded  the  students  to  disperse. 
Neander  now  comes  before  us  in  these  invaluable  letters  under  out- 
ward circumstances  of  deep  darkness  and  sorrow.  Neumann  thus 
writes  to  Chamisso  from  Gottingen  : “ The  University  of  Halle,  which 
was  to  be  my  second  home,  has  ceased  to  exist.  After  a wearisome 
journey  on  foot,  during  which  Neander  was  taken  iU,  forsaken  by  all, 
and  destitute,  they  reached  Gottingen,  when  a certain  Dr.  Gesenius 
of  that  place  was  a guardian  angel  to  them.”  Dr.  Gesenius  related 
the  circumstance  to  Dr.  Sears,  and  said  that  “ he  saw  two  youths  on 
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their  way  from  Halle,  one  of  them  unable  to  walk  any  further,  and 
penniless.  I procured,”  says  Dr.  Gresenius,  “ a carriage  for  the  unknown 
young  student,  and  conveyed  him  to  Gottingen.  It  was  Neander ! ” 
The  penniless  condition  of  this  poor  student  was  no  accident  produced 
by  his  sudden  dismissal  from  the  University.  This  we  may  gather 
from  another  letter  of  these  young  men.  “ How,”  says  Chamisso, 

“ our  accounts  stand  with  Neander,  I do  not  know.  I desire  by  no 
means  to  be  too  exact  with  the  saint.” 

We  have  seen  the  advance  of  Neander’s  mind  from  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty to  order  and  peace.  How  we  see  him  in  outward  darkness  and 
perplexity.  But  this  is  no  rare  sight  in  this  world  of  ours  ! At  one 
period  of  life  or  another,  similar  have  been  the  conditions  under  which 
many  a noble  mind  has  advanced.  One  hemisphere  dark,  while  the 
other  has  been  bright  ! Let  us  reverence  those  who  are  our  teachers, 
since  we  know  not  through  what  dark  paths  they  may  have  had  to 
pass,  in  order  to  lead  us  to  the  light  1 He  now  enters  in  this  year  on 
his  studies  again,  and  completes  them  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
his  native  town ; but  he  never  could  look  upon  this  place  as  his  home. 
In  the  way  of  sympathy  his  soul  could  receive  no  advance  in  this  hot- 
bed of  nationalism.  In  his  last  letter  to  Chamisso,  he  thus  writes 
from  Gottingen  : “ At  first  it  was  painful  to  me  to  be  thrown  into 
this  place  of  icy  coldness  for  the  heart  j but  now  I find  it  was  well, 
and  I thank  God  for  it.  In  no  other  way  could  I have  made  such 
progress.  From  every  human  mediator,  and  even  every  agreeable 
association,  must  one  be  tom  away,  in  order  that  he  may  place  his  sole 
reliance  on  the  only  Mediator.  What  are  the  words  of  a teacher  ? 
If  he  has  the  truth,  he  has  taken  it  fr:om  that  source  where  I can  find 
it  also.  I cannot  see  the  light  except  with  my  own  eyes,  and  through 
the  light.  It  beams  upon  me  just  in  the  way  in  which  my  eye  is 
fitted  to  receive  it.”  J ust  at  this  period  it  was,  without  doubt,  that 
the  idea  first  dawned  upon  his  soul,  in  the  light  of  which  was  soon  to 
be  revealed  to  his  youthful  mind  what  was  the  great  task  he  had  given 
him  to  fulfil.  Happy  those  to  whom  their  work  is  so  early  and  so 
clearly  revealed,  and  who  can  prosecute  and  complete  it  so  well ! This 
idea  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  his  masterly  address  in 
the  Anla  of  the  University,  on  the  day  of  his  interment : “ The  grain 
of  mustard-seed  and  the  leaven  form  the  basis  of  his  ‘ Church  His- 
tory/ and  serve  as  its  aim  ; not  in  such  a manner  that  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  or  the  leaven,  is  a mere  doctrine,  but  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  the  personal  light  of  the  world  ; the  Chiist,  living  in  Word  and 
Spirit,  developing  himself  in  the  history  of  humanity.”  The  eai’ly 
recognition  of  this  as  his  life’s  task  he  thus  speaks  of  in  his  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  his  “ Chuivh  History  “ To  exhibit  the  history  of 
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the  Church  of  Christ,  as  a living  witness  of  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity  ; as  a school  of  Christian  experience  ; a voice,  sounding 
through  the  ages,  of  instruction,  of  doctrine,  and  of  reproof,  for  all 
who  are  disposed  to  listen  ; this,  from  the  ea/rliest  period,  has  been  the 
leading  aim  of  my  life  and  studies.” 

Let  our  readers  diligently  compare  again  the  remarkable  letter  last 
given  with  the  sentences  just  quoted.  Let  them  be  well  meditated 
upon.  Then,  if  these  words  are  not  altogether  senseless,  if  they  are 
not  mere  jargon,  they  shadow  forth,  as  well  as  words  can,  a most 
momentous  truth.  If  all  we  can  know  of  God,  of  our  relations  to 
him,  and  of  his  government,  be  from  what  we  may  deduce  by  our  own 
powers  of  reasoning  from  primary  notions  and  definitions  j if  we  can 
learn  nothing  but  what  may  be  conveyed  by  such  instruments  from 
teacher  to  scholar ; if  to  gain  such  results  by  such  processes,  and  to 
ai’range  them  into  a complete  and  perfect  system,  constitute  the  sum 
of  all  possible  knowledge  for  us  of  things  Divine  j if  we  can  in  no  way 
transcend  these ; — ^then,  doubtless,  these  words  are  jargon,  and  nothing 
more  ; and  we  need  trouble  ourselves  no  further  with  them.  But  if 
there  be  in  man  a Divine  Word,  answering  to  the  manifestation  of 
God  through  the  Word  without,  whose  highest  realisation  was  accom- 
plished in  Christ  the  Incarnate  Word ; if  in  Christ,  as  the  Light  of 
the  world,  there  be  for  us  an  inward  perception  of  Truth,  or  that 
which  IS  j — ^then  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  weigh  well  these  words 
before  we  pass  them  over,  even  though  we  should  not  at  first  succeed 
in  comprehending  them.  We  have  learnt  to  believe,  yea  the  confes- 
sion is  on  our  very  lips,  that  Christ  is  our  Great  Teacher  j not  merely 
in  the  sense  of  his  having  left  us  in  his  teaching  all  that  we  require  to 
know  ; but  in  the  sense  of  his  constant  activity  now,  by  his  Spirit,  to 
guide  us  into  aU  Truth.  Happy  those  that  abide  in  this  simple  faith  I 
But  happier  those  who  “ see  and  believe  !” 

In  the  year  1812,  Heander  was  appointed  Professor  at  Berlin, 
where  he  continued  reaping  various  high  honours  until  his  death.  In 
1840,  he  was  made  a Privy  Councillor;  and  on  June  11,  1844,  he 
was  invested  with  the  high  order  of  knighthood.  During  the  long 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  continued  the  most  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  We  can  offer  our  readers  no 
particular  incidents  of  interest  which  relate  to  hinn  during  this  long 
period.  To  give  a list  of  his  various  published  works,  with  the  dates 
of  their  appearance,  would  be  of  no  special  interest.  The  many  anec- 
dotes of  his  eccentricities  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  repeat 
them  here. 

An  interesting  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death  is  contained  in 
the  little  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  rejoice 
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to  see  it  presented  to  the  English  public  in  so  beautiful  a translation 
as  that  of  Mr.  Farrer,  whose  facility  and  power  as  a translator  are  now 
well  known.  From  these  “Memorials”  we  learn  that  Neander 
delivered  his  last  lecture  on  July  8th  of  the  past  year.  The  last  few 
days  of  his  life  witnessed  a struggle  between  his  will  to  do  his  Master’s 
work,  and  the  disease,  which  was  feist  gaining  the  mastery  over  him. 
Under  circumstances  of  great  pain,  and  almost  insupportable  weakness 
of  body,  he  continued  dictating  portions  of  his  “ Church  History,*’ 
almost  every  day,  up  to  his  last  night  on  earth.  On  this  last  night, 
after  fimshing  a section,  he  inquired  about  the  time.  He  was  told, 
half-past  nine.  “ I am  tired”  exclaimed  the  sufferer.  “ Tired  art  thou, 
thou  beloved  of  Heaven  % Have  patience  only  a few  minutes  longer, 
and  thou  shalt  hear  the  voices  of  eternity  sounding,  ‘Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.’  Then 
allowing  a fiiendly  hand  to  place  him  on  his  bed,  and  to  adjust  it  for 
his  last  sleep,  he  whispered,  with  an  affectionateness  of  expression 
which  thrilled  through  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, ‘Good  night  I’”  He  slumbered  for  about  four  hours;  and  it 
was  only  as  his  breath  gradually  became  slow,  that  it  could  be  dis- 
cerned that  the  unearthly  was  parted  from  its  earthly  vesture.  He 
died  July  14,  1850. 

While  we,  with  melancholy,  are  witnessing  the  sun’s  departure  from 
our  hemisphere,  it  is  being  hailed  with  joy  by  those  who  are  watching 
for  its  rising  in  the  other  : so  is  it  with  the  soul  of  the  good  man  ! 
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The  Church’s  progress  has  been  always  in  cycles.  Her  revivals  and 
declensions  have  been  following  each  other  in  consecutive  order  since 
the  day  she  was  first  established.  The  descendants  of  Abraham,  for 
example,  had  been  only  half  a century  in  the  land  of  Canaan  when  it 
was  found  that  they  had  corrupted  themselves,  and  had  sunk  into 
apostacy  and  idolatry.  The  Almighty  brought  them  out  of  this  condi- 
tion, and  again  established  them  in  his  worship  and  service.  The 
Church  was  reformed,  and  for  a time  she  continued  to  preserve  her 
purity.  In  a few  years,  however,  the  disease  of  declension  again 
appeared.  Steadily  it  continued  to  advance ; and,  ere  another  genera- 
tion had  arisen,  the  reformed  Church  was  as  deep  in  apostacy  as  before. 
Again  she  was  brought  to  repentance,  and  another  reformation  was 
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effected.  A second  cycle  of  her  history  was  completed,  and  in  a few 
years  she  commenced  a third.  A fourth,  and  a fifth,  and  a sixth  fol- 
lowed— cycle  succeeding  cyle,  until  her  apostacies  had  exhausted  the 
Almighty’s  patience,  when  she  was  rejected  with  disgrace,  and  became 
a wanderer  and  a vagabond  in  the  earth. 

In  the  Christian  Church  we  observe  the  operation  of  a similar  ten- 
dency. At  the  very  outset  of  her  history,  there  was  a remarkable 
coincidence  between  it  and  the  Jewish.  The  Apostle  Paul  and  the 
Patriarch  Moses  had  alike  forebodings  of  a declension  in  the  Church, 
which  they  predicted  would  be  manifested  shortly  after  they  were 
dead.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Christian  Church,  so 
superior  to  the  Jewish  in  other  respects,  would  have  overcome  the  dis- 
j)osition  to  apostacy,  and  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  her  purity. 
In  the  human  heart,  however,  there  is  a rooted  disposition  to  depart 
from  God.  It  was  still  the  descendants  of  Adam  that  were  to  be  the 
members  of  the  new  Church  as  they  had  been  the  members  of  the  old. 
The  prediction  of  the  Apostle  was  an  evil  omen  for  her  future  pro- 
gress, because  it  seemed  to  imply  that  it  would  still  be  in  cycles  as  it 
had  been  with  her  predecessor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  declension 
appeared.  It  continued  its  progress,  as  the  apostacies  among  the  Jews 
had  commonly  done,  until  the  poison  had  developed  all  its  power  and 
all  its  virulence.  It  took  longer  time  to  be  fully  developed,  but  it  still 
proceeded  upon  the  same  principle.  Having  once  entered  and  obtained 
a footing,  it  was  suffered  to  advance  until  it  had  come  to  a crisis,  and 
been  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity.  Like  the  Prodigal  in  the  parable, 
the  Church  was  beggared,  and  reduced  to  the  deepest  degradation, 
before  she  was  brought  to  repentance,  and  made  willing  to  return  to 
her  God.  In  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  “ the  cup  of  her  iniquity 
was  full”  ere  her  progress  was  arrested. 

Israel  corrupted  themselves,  we  are  told,  but  it  was  God  that  restored 
them  to  purity.  The  declensions  in  the  Church  take  their  rise  in  the 
heart  of  man,  the  revivals  in  the  heart  of  God.  When  the  Church 
was  fallen,  he  came  forward  to  lift  her  up.  The  vital  principle  was 
fanned  into  activity.  Her  slumbering  fire  began  to  burn.  It  burst 
forth,  and  went  on  spreading  upon  every  side.  The  Church  was 
reformed,  and  for  a time  she  was  “ holiness  to  the  Lord,”  and  was  seen 
to  flourish  and  to  “ blossom  like  the  rose.”  It  would  be  needless  to 
continue  the  narrative  in  detail.  The  innumerable  sections  into  which 
the  Church  was  afterwards  divided,  would  make  it  diflicult  and  tedious 
to  do  so.  It  is  a current  saying,  however,  that  in  no  instance  has  a 
Protestant  Church  preserved  its  purity  above  a hundred  years.  Tlie 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland ; the  Protestant 
Church  of  France,  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  may,  at  any 
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! rate,  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  the  statement.  The  phenomenon  has 

I been  witnessed  so  often,  that  we  regard  its  recurrence  as  if  it  were  the 

ordinary  course  of  things. 

We  shall  now  come  to  the  Methodist  Society.  In  the  statistics  of 
her  progress  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  we  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  a similar  tendency.  We  have  stated  forty-five  years,  because 
it  may  be  easily  divided  into  three  periods  of  fifteen  years  each.  Dim- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  the  Society  in  England  and  Wales  had 
increased  86  per  cent.  During  the  second  fifteen  years,  it  had  increased 
54  per  cent. ; and  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  (which  concluded  with 
1850,  and  were,  therefore,  exclusive  of  the  present  year),  it  had 
increased  only  23  per  cent.  To  divest  the  statement  of  technicalities, 
we  shall  repeat  it  in  another  form.  For  every  thousand  members  in 
Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  period  there  were  1,860  at  the 
end  of  it ; for  every  thousand  members  in  Society  at  the  beginning  of 
the  se3ond  period,  there  were  1,540  at  the  end  of  it;  and  for  every 
thousand  members  in  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  period,  there 
were  only  1,230  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  Scotland  the  falling  off  has  been  still  greater.  During  the  first 
fifteen  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  146  per  cent. ; during  the  second 
fifteen  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  ; and  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  311  members. 

In  Ireland,  there  was  an  increase  during  the  first  period  of  2 per 
cent.  ; during  the  second  period,  of  9 per  cent.  ; and  during  the  last 
period,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  4,930  members. 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  two  constructions  upon  these  statistics,  we 
would  willingly  adopt  the  most  favourable.  Agitations,  we  have  no 
doubt,  have  had  some  influence  in  producing  the  decline.  We  are 
prevented,  however,  from  making  much  of  the  agitation  at  the  present 
time  by  the  circumstance  which  we  have  stated ; namely,  that  the 
present  year  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  calculation.  It  comes  down 
only  to  1850,  and  the  reported  increase  upon  that  year  was  above 
rather  than  below  the  average.  We  are  likewise  prevented  from 
making  much  of  the  agitation  at  a former  period,  because  the  reported 
increase  upon  the  first  five  years  after  1835  was  greater  than  upon  any 
similar  period  since.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  consider  agitations 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline,  or,  in  fact,  to  regard  them  as  even  an 
important  cause. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  take  a gloomy  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Society,  An  opinion,  however,  is  widely  prevalent,  that  the  Methodists, 
as  a people  generally,  are  much  altered  from  what  they  were  only  half 
a century  ago.  Instead  of  being  blended  with  the  general  mass  as 
they  now  are,  and  but  little  distinguished  from  it,  the  generation 
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before  us,  we  are  told,  stood  distinctly  out  from  the  population  around 
them,  and  were  conspicuous  as  a peculiar  people.  In  the  spirituality 
of  the  preachers  too,  it  is  alleged,  that  there  has  been  a serious  decline. 
They  may  be  preaching  the  same  doctrines,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not 
preach  them  with  the  same  effect.  They  have  lost  the  unction  which 
was  once  the  glory  of  a Methodist  preacher,  and  which,  in  former  days, 
sent  the  Gospel  with  power  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  added 
converts  in  crowds  to  the  Church  of  God. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall  submit  the  following  statement 
by  Dr.  Bangs,  of  America  : — 

Notwithstanding  Methodism  had  been  in  operation  for  about  thirty  years  in  Great 
Britain  before  it  commenced  its  leavening  effects  in  America,  it  does  not,  even  now, 
number  half  the  numbers  in  its  communion  that  we  do.  The  numbers  in  the  societies 
in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Connexion,  including  all  their  missions  and  those  in  the 
Canada  Conference, — the  latter  of  which,  by-the-by,  were  raised  up  principally  through 
om-  instrumentality, — are  483,296,  and  the  preachers  1,903  ; whereas,  we  enumerate, 
including  the  North  and  South,  1,104,619  members,  and  5,243  Travelling  Preachers. 
Look  at  the  difference  : — 

Members.  Trav.  Preachers. 

Number  in  the  United  States  and  territories  1,104,619  5,243 

,,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Missionary  Stations  483,296  1,903 

621,323  3,340 

giving  more  than  double  the  number  of  both  preachers  and  people  to  the  American 
branch. 

“ Now  there  must  be  some  adequate  cause  for  this  great  disparity  in  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  these  two  departments  of  the  same  Church.  It  cannot  be  in  the 
density  of  the  population,  for  they  are  not  only  more  numerous  than  we  are,  but  they 
are  confined  to  a surface  of  country  not  one-thirtieth  part  as  large  as  that  over  which 
our  population  extends ; so  that  they  can  preach  to  a given  number  of  people  in  a 
much  smaller  space  than  we  can  ; and,  of  course,  with  a proportionate  degree  of  less 
physical  labour.  Neither  can  it  be  for  lack  of  talent  in  the  ministry,  as  they  certainly 
embody  in  the  Itinerancy  men  of  eminent  endowments  and  acquirements,  fuUy  equal, 

if  not  indeed  superior,  to  any  we  possess The  chief  cause,  I am  inclined 

to  believe,  is,  that  while  we  have  cherished  the  spirit  of  revival,  they  have  suffered  it  to 
languish.  This  belief  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  fact  above  adduced,  of  the  great 
disparity  in  the  respective  numbers  in  communion  in  the  two  branches  of  the  same 
Church,  but  more  especially  upon  the  observations  of  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
country,  and  whose  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two  Connexions  have  been  favour- 
able. Among  others,  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Fisk, — whose  memoiy  I love  to  cherish, 
whose  talents  and  piety  adorned  the  church  of  which  he  was  a member  and  a minister, — 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  one  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  asked  him  if  he  thought 
our  revivals  did  us  any  good.  To  this  the  Doctor  answered,  with  some  amazement, 
that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  such  a question  from  a son  of  Wesley,  whose  Journals 
recorded  so  many  instances  of  the  work  of  Gk)d,  and  more  especially  as  the  very 
existence  of  Methodism  was  owing  to  a revival  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.” 

We  shall  add  to  the  above  the  following  extract  from  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “ Methodism  in  Scotland,”  published  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  The  author,  Mr.  David  Wilson,  was  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  the  matter  about  which  he  was  writing,  and  had  for  many  years 
been  an  active  and  influential  office-bearer  in  the  Society : — 
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“ So  far  from  an  evangelical  Arminianism  proving  a barrier  to  the  spread  of  the 
JMethodist  or  any  other  Church  in  Scotland,  I feel  persuaded  that  precisely  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  For  what  is  the  great  doctrinal  question  which  has  for  some  years  past 
agitated  the  religious  mind  of  Scotland  ? Why,  the  extent  of  the  Atonement.  What 
has  rent  the  Congregational,  and  for  a time  threatened  the  entire  breaking  up  of  the 
Secession,  Churches  ? The  extent  of  the  Atonement.  Nor  has  the  Free  Church 
remained  entirely  unmoved  by  this  important  question  ; while  the  New  Congregational 
body,  which,  only  five  years  ago,  separated  from  the  Congregational  Union  on  this 
very  question,  already  numbers  forty-one  churches,  with  twenty- six  ministei-s  and  four 

preachers I may  be  asked — Why,  then,  amid  this  general  and  anxious 

inquiry  after  its  standard  doctrines,  has  Methodism,  instead  of  prospering,  shown  such 
symptoms  of  decline  ? I blush  for  the  reply  which  truth  and  candour  force  from  me, — 
that,  while  the  different  churches  in  this  country  have  not  shunned  to  give  forth  a cer- 
tain sound  on  their  doctrinal  peculiarities,  and  to  proclaim  firom  the  pulpit  the  testi- 
mony they  consider  themselves  called  on  to  bear,  the  Methodist  ministers  here  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  special  end  of  their  high  vocation  ; namely,  to  proclaim  to  perishing 
sinners  a.  full,  free,  present,  and  assured  salvation,  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  hy 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; together  with  the  fatal  consequences  of  resisting,  and 
finally  quenching,  his  influences;  and,  in  Scotland  especially,  to  shim  not  to  cry  aloud, 
in  season  and  out  of  season — 

‘ For  all,  for  all,  my  Saviour  died  ! ’ 

Instead  of  this,  there  has,  too  generally,  been  an  inclination  to  announce  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Bunting,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Freo 
Church,  in  1845,  that  ‘ in  the  standard  current  theological  literature  of  the  Methodist 
Connexion,  amidst  many  extreme  and  strong  statements  on  particular  matters  for- 
merly in  dispute  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  on  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  amidst 
old  controversies  now  passed  away,  abundant  proof  is  afforded,  that  between  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  and  the  Free  Church  there  exists  a blessed  and  essential  unity  of 
faith.’  That,  on  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  there  does  exist  a general 
agreement,  I cheerfully  admit ; yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  between  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  (the  standard  of  the  Free  and  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
this  country)  and  the  standard  literature  of  the  Methodist  Church,  there  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  a great  difference  on  the  extent  of  the  Gospel  remedy,  the  resistibility  of 
divine  grace,  and  other  topics.  Now,  the  doctrines  on  which  the  difference  exists  are 
the  very  doctrines  which  Scotland  has,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  especially  been 
panting  after,  and  which  the  Methodist  ministers  are  neglecting  prominently  to  declare. 
How  many  persons  (members  of  other  churches)  have  I known,  who,  after  having  been 
aroused  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  and  after  having  attended  for 
a time  the  Methodist  Chapel,  in  the  hope  of  having  their  doubts  on  such  subjects 
removed,  have  gone  away,  expressing  surprise  and  disappointment  at  finding  no  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrines  preached  in  their  own  and  in  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  an  evangelical  Arminianism  having  been  so  seldom  brought  for- 
ward, or  even  hinted  at. 

Nor  has  the  evil  ended  here ; for,  in  many  instances,  it  has  happened  that  an 
estrangement  of  kindly  feeling  has  sprung  up  between  ministers  and  office-bearers, 
when  the  latter,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  and  the  warmest  regard,  have  repre- 
sented to  the  minister,  in  the  Leaders’  or  Quarterly  Circuit  Meeting,  the  necessity  for 
a more  distinct  enunciation  from  the  Methodist  pulpit  of  those  great  doctrines  which 
are  contained  in  the  Connexional  standards,  during  this  season  of  earnest  inquiry^ 
They  have  foimd,  to  their  extreme  surprise,  regret,  and  indignation,  their  sincere  and 
simple  effort  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry,  and  the  consequent  prosperity 
of  the  church,  strangely  construed  into  an  unwarrantable  and  offensive  interference 
with  the  pastoral  authority,  or,  what  is  still  more  painful,  into  a direct  personal  attack 
on  the  minister.” 

We  liave  selected  these  opinions  in  preference  to  others,  chiefly 
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Oil  account  ot‘  the  moderate  and  Christian  tone  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  They  will  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many  who 
would  be  revolted  at  a stronger,  although  perhaps  a truer,  statement. 
The  picture,  however,  is  sufficiently  dark  as  it  stands,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  make  any  additions  to  it.  We  have  the  Church’s  history, 
which  tells  us  that  a spiritual  declension  might  have  been  anticipated ; 
we  have  likewise  in  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  the  present  time,  the  evi- 
dence of  her  statistics,  the  testimony  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
observations  of  even  the  sojourner  from  other  lands,  that  for  a number 
of  years  she  has  been  steadily  sinking  into  an  apostacy  from  Grod. 

The  legitimate  fruits  of  such  a state  of  things  may  be  seen  in  the 
Society  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  a decrease  dining  the 
past  year  of  about  56,000  members.  The  Reformers,  however,  as 
everybody  knows,  have  never  recommended  secession.  The  majority 
of  them,  in  fact,  are  in  connection  with  the  Society  still.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  as  much  surprised  at  the  amount  of  the  decrease  as 
even  the  preachers  themselves  can  have  been.  They  have  been  startled 
by  a phenomenon  similar  to  that  which  the  school-boy  witnessed,  when 
he  gave  a great  shout  in  an  old  ruin,  and  discovered  that  the  sound  of 
his  voice  brought  a quantity  of  the  building  to  the  ground.  They 
pause,  wonder,  and  attempt  to  philosophise  upon  the  circumstance. 
The  allegation  of  the  preachers  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  56,000 
were  individuals  who  had  lost  their  piety.  If  they  had  said  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  left  them,  were  individuals  who  had  foimd 
that  they  were  getting  little  good  under  the  Methodist  ministry,  they 
would  have  expressed  almost  the  same  idea,  and  tlie  allegation  would, 
perhaps,  have  escaped  contradiction.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
Methodist  system,  it  is  essential  that  the  preachers  should  have  a high 
degree  of  spirituality  in  their  hearts.  The  machinery  of  the  Society, 
as  has  often  been  observed,  is  adapted  almost  exclusively  to  a Church 
in  a state  of  revival.  Its  class-meetings,  and  its  frequent  prayer -meet- 
ings ; its  band-meetings,  and  its  love-feasts,  all  presuppose  that  there 
is  a work  of  grace  in  active  operation  among  the  people.  The  preachers, 
however,  instead  of  pouring  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  spirit- 
uality and  the  life  which  were  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  going  up 
to  the  class-meeting,  have,  for  a lengthened  period,  been  degenerating 
into  mere  essayists,  and  in  many  cases,  we  regret  to  say,  have  been 
making  the  Ten  Commandments  their  Gospel.  The  effect  which  fol- 
lowed might  have  been  anticipated.  Thousands  in  the  Society,  who 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  spiritual  benefit,  had  been  sickened 
at  the  change,  and  were  ready  to  turn  away  from  her.  In  this  condi- 
tion, the  Reform  Movement  burst  upon  the  Society.  The  un-Christian 
proceedings  of  the  preachers  in  their  attempts  to  cmsh  it,  was  the 
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crowning  act,  and  completed  tlie  disgust  of  the  people  at  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  the  Reformers,  therefore,  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  to  induce  them  to  remain,  they 
liave  been  deserting  the  Society  in  thousands. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  the  eyes  of  the  preachers  opened — ^if  it 
were  possible  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  condition  that  they 
were  in,  we  would  hope  that  the  evil  might  be  speedily  arrested.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  apostacy,  however,  that,  as  it  continues  its  progress, 
the  moral  perceptions  are  proportionately  deadened.  As  it  is  only  in 
the  rays  of  a bright  sun  that  the  floating  particles  in  our  atmosphere 
are  made  visible,  so  it  is  only  when  the  rays  of  Divine  Truth  are  stream- 
ing upon  the  soul  that  the  corruptions  which  are  in  it  are  discovered 
to  our  eyes.  The  unfortunate  men  take  a look  into  their  own  hearts, 
and  they  imagine  that  all  is  well.  The  light  which  could  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  danger,  is  falling  dimly  upon  their  souls. 
The  chamber  within  is  enveloped  in  gloom,  and  the  putrefying  mass  is 
invisible  to  their  eyes.  As  the  light  wanes,  the  corruption  advances ; 
for  it  is  always  in  darkness  that  iniquity  is  engendered. 

To  develope  the  full  meaning  of  the  statistics  we  have  quoted,  it  may 
be  proper  that  another  circumstance  should  be  taken  into  account. 
There  are  two  sources  from  which  a Church  may  derive  an  addition  to 
her  numbers  : she  may  increase  by  the  law  of  population,  or  she  may 
add  to  her  number  by  direct  draughts  or  conversions  from  the  world. 
If  a wall  were  to  be  placed  around  her,  and  additions  from  without 
made  impossible,  she  would  still  have  a natural  tendency  to  increase. 
If  she  loses  nothing,  if  she  retains  possession  merely  of  her  own  bap- 
tised children,  she  will  increase  in  number  by  a law  of  nature.  It  will 
be  evident,  however,  that,  if  she  is  merely  keeping  up  with  the  popula- 
tion around  her,  she  is  making  no  progress  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
mission.  In  relation  to  the  world,  she  is  standing  perfectly  stiU.  She 
may  be  adding  to  her  numbers,  but  the  world  has  been  adding  to  its 
numbers  too  ; and  their  relative  positions,  therefore,  remain  the  same. 
The  commission  which  the  Church  received,  however,  was  to  conquer 
the  world.  It  is  by  the  ground  which  she  is  gaining  upon  the  popu- 
lation around  her,  therefore,  that  her  real  progress  as  a Church  is  to 
be  measured.  It  is  by  the  numbers  in  which  she  has  increased  over  and 
above  the  increase  of  the  population,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  extent 
to  which  she  is  fulfilling  her  mission.  We  shall  take  the  test,  and 
apply  it  to  the  progress  of  the  Methodist  Society. 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  we  have  referred  to,  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  had  increased  25  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Methodist  Society  had  increased  86  per  cent.  There  was, 
therefore,  during  that  period,  an  actual  gain  from  the  world  of  61  per 
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cent.  The  Society  had  increased  that  amount  over  and  above  what 
the  population  around  it  had  increased. 

During  the  second  fifteen  years,  the  population  had  increased  23 
per  cent.  The  Methodist  Society,  during  the  same  period,  had 
increased  54  per  cent.  The  amount  of  gain  from  the  world,  therefore, 
during  that  period,  was  31  per  cent.  This  was  only  about  one-half  of 
the  gain  she  had  made  during  the  preceding  period. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  rather  during  the  fifteen  years 
which  immediately  preceded  1850,  the  population  had  increased  20 
per  cent.  The  Society,  during  the  same  period,  had  increased  23  per 
cent.  The  gain  to  the  Society,  therefore,  over  and  above  the  increase 
in  the  population,  was  3 per  cent.  This  was  only  a tenth  part  of  the 
gain  she  had  made  during  the  preceding  period,  and  only  a twentieth 
part  of  the  gain  during  the  period  before. 

The  remarkable  circumstance  of  such  a steady  decline  makes  us 
push  the  inquiry  a step  farther.  From  the  progress  of  the  Society 
previously,  we  should  be  led  to  suspect  that  even  the  gain  of  about 
3 per  cent,  must  have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  An  analysis  of  the  period  confirms  the  suspicion.  The 
Society,  during  the  first  five  years,  had  increased  11  per  cent.,  while 
the  population  had  increased  only  7 per  cent.  ; and,  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  this  period,  the  Society  had  increased  only  11^  per  cent., 
while  the  population  had  increased  12|  per  cent.  The  gain  of  3 per 
cent,  from  the  world,  therefore,  was  made  entirely  during  the  first 
five  years  ; and,  during  the  ten  years  which  intervened  between  1840 
and  1850,  the  Society  had  been  perfectly  stationary.  She  had 
advanced  not  a single  footstep  upon  the  population  aroimd  her.  She 
had  hardly  been  retaining  even  her  own  baptised  children.  Instead 
of  fnlfilling  her  mission  by  advancing  upon  the  world,  she  had  scarcely 
been  receiving  even  the  portion  that  was  her  due  from  the  ordinary 
increase  in  the  population. 

In  the  Divine  life,  a stationary  state  will  almost  always  be  found  to 
be  a putrefying  state.  There  is  a moral  necessity  upon  Christians  and 
upon  churches,  to  be  always  pressing  onward.  If  they  have  ceased  to 
be  advancing,  they  will  begin  to  corrupt.  When  the  ministers  of  a 
church  have  been  declining  in  their  usefulness  ; when  they  have  been 
settled  for  about  ten  years  without  making  any  advance  upon  the 
world,  it  is  not  a diminished  spirituality  alone  that  will  be  observed 
among  them.  The  human  heart  is  not  a garden  that  will  lie  fallow  : 
it  must  either  be  producing  good  fruit,  or  it  will  be  bringing  forth 
bad.  If  it  is  not  the  house  of  God,  it  will  be  a den  of  thieves.  In  a 
church  which  is  settled  upon  its  lees,  bad  principles  and  bad  men  will 
be  sure  to  obtain  an  ascendancy.  When  a river  is  transformed,  like 
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the  Jordan,  into  a dead  sea  ; wlien  it  is  changed  from  a running 
stream  into  a stagnant  pool,  it  will  engender  conuptions  in  its  own 
bosom.  Loathsome  reptiles  will  begin  to  crawl  and  to  splash  in  its 
waters.  Horrid  things,  from  which  men  turn  with  disgust,  will  uplift 
their  heads  and  come  creeping  forth.  Every  abomination  will  be 
bred  and  will  grow  to  maturity  there.  In  the  atmosphere  around 
there  will  be  a deadly  miasm.  People  will  flee  from  it  as  they  would 
from  a leper  or  from  a city  that  had  the  plague.  In  a single  year, 
about  56,000  have  deserted,  or  been  driven  from,  the  Methodist 
Society  ; and  there  are  thousands  more  who  are  upon  the  eve  of  their 
departure. 

Errors  of  the  brain  have  in  general  their  seat  in  the  heart.  The 
diseases  of  the  body  politic  are  almost  always  deeper  than  we  at  first 
imagine.  For  example,  what  do  the  Methodist  laymen  want  ? They 
are  contending,  they  say,  for  certain  rights  and  privileges.  They 
wish  to  have  equal  power  with  the  preachers  in  the  making  of  the 
Society’s  laws  ; and  they  wish  to  have  equal  power  with  them  in  the 
admission  and  expulsion  of  its  members.  The  preachers,  upon  the 
other  hand,  are  desirous  of  retaining  these  powers  and  privileges 
exclusively  to  themselves.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that,  on  account 
of  the  alarming  state  of  the  Society,  the  contending  parties  should 
agree  to  a compromise.  There  is  so  much  conceded  upon  the  one 
side,  and  there  is  so  much  conceded  upon  the  other  j and,  upon  this 
agreement,  they  lay  down  the  weapons  of  hostility,  and  are  reunited. 
Let  us  imagine  such  an  agreement  to  be  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified  ; 
would  this  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  our  wishes'?  Would  a restoration 
to  peace,  and  a return  to  our  former  state  of  tranquillity  and  death, 
be  the  consummation  of  all  our  labour  ? Is  a readjustment  of  the 
equilibrium  of  power  the  entire  sum  of  the  Reform  for  which  we  are 
contending  1 God  forbid  ! There  is  a disease  in  the  heart  of  the 
Society  deeper  and  more  terrible  than  all  this.  The  everlasting 
Gnspel  has  been  obscured  among  us,  and  a flood  of  corruption  has 
been  coming  in  upon  the  Church.  We  are  in  the  position  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  the  days  of  Elijah.  There  has  been  neither  dew 
nor  rain  in  our  Israel  for  a succession  of  years.  The  heavens  have 
been  closed,  and  the  fertilising  influences  of  God’s  Spirit  have  been 
withdrawn.  A reunion  of  the  preachers  and  the  people,  therefore, 
can  be  welcomed  only  as  a means  to  an  end.  We  must  have  union 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a Reform  of  a far  greater  and  more 
important  description.  It  was  a noble  sight,  when,  at  the  siege  of 
Leith,  an  English  and  a Scottish  army  were  united  for  the  first  time, 
and  at  once  joined  in  fighting,  side  by  side,  in  defence  of  the  Gospel. 
Would  it  not  be  a noble  spectacle  to  the  British  churches  if  dismem- 
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bered  Methodism  were  to  be  thus  vinited ; united,  not  in  word  only, 
but  united  for  the  accomplishment  of  noble  purposes  ? We  have  a 
giant’s  work  before  us.  There  is  a church  to  be  purified  ; purified 
from  all  her  idols,  and  from  all  the  things  that  have  been  tending  to 
corrupt  her.  We  must  do  that  first,  for  the  supplications  of  Israel 
were  never  heard,  until  they  had  first  put  away  from  them  every 
vestige  of  their  strange  gods,  and  had  utterly  abolished  every  evil 
practice  that  had  come  in  among  them.  We  must  then  prostrate  our- 
selves together  as  one  man  before  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
implore  him  to  return  to  his  repentant  people,  and  to  be  with  us  again, 
as  in  former  days.  We  would  not  despond  ; we  are  strong  in  faith.  One 
of  our  own  poets  has  beautifully  said,  “ The  sun  breaks  through  the 
darkest  cloud  so,  however  fallen  Methodism  may  be  at  the  present 
time,  we  would  cherish  the  hope  that  there  are  great  things  yet  in 
store  for  it ; and  that,  with  increased  purity,  and  with  reformed  laws, 
it  will  again  arise,  like  the  sun  in  its  strength,  with  unclouded  splen- 
dour, and  will  never  pause  in  its  onward  march  until  it  has  shone 
over  every  clime,  and  poured  its  light  into  every  nation. 
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In  the  stirring  days  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  amid  the  deeper  move- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  period,  there  lived  a man  whose  resolu- 
tion it  was  to  make  himself  a name,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a noble 
and  powerful  house.  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  sea  ; and  in  his 
profession  he  was  determined  to  rise,  assured  that  professional  rank 
would  lead  to  corresponding  civil  station  and  honour.  As  the  first  and 
only  duty  of  a seaman  is  to  stand  by  his  country,  he  joined  the  popu- 
lar party ; and  Warwick,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of 
Lord  High  Admiral,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Charles,  at  once  gave 
the  young  sailor  the  command  of  a twenty-eight-gun  ship,  which  had 
been  recently  captured  from  the  Royal  party.  Her  destination  was  to 
the  Irish  seas,  to  aid  in  the  blockade  of  that  unhappy  island.  She 
was  ordered  to  sail  in  October,  1644;  and  in  this  service  the  new 
commander  continued  for  six  years,  during  which  he  acquired  the 
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reputation  of  being  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  cruisers  in 
the  fleet.  Rapidly  he  rose  in  rank,  and  improved  in  fortune.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  made  rear-admiral;  at  twenty-five,  vice- 
admiral  in  the  Irish  sea ; and  at  twenty-nine,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
same  rank  in  the  Straits.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he  was  engaged  in 
some  rare  and  daring  service  against  Prince  Rupert,  and  was  the  first 
English  captain  who  carried  the  renown  of  his  country’s  arras  into  the 
Italian  waters.  With  the  death  of  Charles,  and  the  elevation  of  Crom- 
well, this  son  of  Neptune  kept  to  his  own  appropriate  duties,  and, 
avoiding  politics,  was  among  the  first  officially  to  send  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  Protector.  And  under  Cromwell  he  found  a field  on  which 
were  to  be  gathered  the  fairest  laurels.  Oliver  having  turned  his 
arms  against  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  having  resolved  to  infuse 
into  the  navy  something  of  his  own  manly  soul  and  action,  sent  for 
Blake  and  Monk  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  But  they  were 
both  ignorant  of  seamanship  ; and  he,  seeing  the  necessity  of  placing 
by  the  side  of  these  soldiers  a captain  of  consummate  nautical  skill, 
selected  the  young  admiral  of  the  Straits.  The  result  justified  the 
selection.  The  admiral,  though  not  attached  personally  to  the  Protec- 
tor, proved  to  be  the  ablest  seaman  in  his  dominions.  In  a series  of 
brilliant  engagements,  he  completely  broke  the  power  of  Holland,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  new  employments,  and  an  independent 
sphere  of  action. 

The  Protector  next  addressed  himself  to  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  and  by 
every  means  in  his  powei>  endeavoured  to  attach  this  successful  officer 
to  his  interests.  Vain  was  the  attempt.  The  Admiral  was  a Royalist 
at  heart.  He  foresaw  that  the  Commonwealth  was  not  framed  and 
fashioned  for  pei*petuity  ; and  he  cared  neither  for  Cromwell  nor  for 
Stuart,  except  so  far  as  they  could  minister  to  his  ambition.  He  sent 
an  offer  to  Charles,  to  place  the  whole  of  the  fleet  under  his  command 
at  the  Royal  disposal.  Charles  was  not  in  a position  to  accept  such 
an  offer,  and,  for  the  present,  nothing  came  of  it.  The  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  having  failed  to  reduce  Hispaniola,  the  naval  com- 
mander attacked  the  rich  and  magnificent  island  of  Jamaica,  and,  at 
a comparatively  small  saciifice  of  life,  annexed  it  to  the  British 
jjossessions.  But  this,  in  the  estimation  of  Cromwell,  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  other  and  the  larger  island  ; and  our  hero, 
with  his  gallant  companion,  was  sent  to  the  dark  Tower  of  London. 
Feeling  keenly  the  blow  which  was  thus  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
struck  at  his  family,  the  Admiral  sent  a humble  petition  to  the 
Council,  acknowledging  his  error,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Protector.  Cromwell  generously  and  at  once  restored  him  to  his 
family -and  his  freedom.  “ He  removed  to  Ireland,  lived  for  several  yeai’S 
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in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  estates  which  had  been  given  to 
him  for  faithfnl  services  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  very  time 
was  using  his  whole  influence  to  prepare  in  secret  a way  for  the  return 
of  the  exiled  princes.”  Time  had  not  pursued  its  course  much  farther 
when  Cromwell  died.  For  twelve  months  or  longer  after  this  event, 
our  hero  remained  on  his  Irish  estates  : but,  no  sooner  did  intelligence 
of  Richard’s  deposition  come  to  hand,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  openly  declared  for  Charles  Stuart.  A new  path  of  glory  opened 
before  him.  He  was  flattered  and  caressed  by  the  youthful  Sovereign. 
In  addition  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  now  conferred  upon  him,  he 
was  employed  in  the  most  special  service.  He  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  borough  of  Weymouth  in  the  first  Parliament  which  was 
convened  immediately  after  the  Restoi’ation  ; and  v/hen  the  resolution 
was  carried  in  both  Houses  to  receive  back  the  Stuart  family  to  the 
Throne  of  England,  he  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  King  into  his 
own  navy.  The  road  to  Royal  favour  was  now  open.  There  was 
neither  rank  nor  elevation  which  his  family  might  not  enjoy.  The 
crisis  of  the  Dutch  war  having  arrived,  he  was  again  engaged  in 
active  service,  and  again  his  success  won  for  liim  the  greatest  rewards 
his  Sovereign  had  to  bestow.  Besides  commands,  and  grants  of  land, 
official  residences,  baronial  estates,  and  an  income  amounting  to  a 
princely  revenue,  a coioriet  glittered  in  his  sight,  and  he  dreamed  of 
nothing  less  than  a peerage. 

The  man  whose  career  we  have  thus  so  hastily  sketched  was  the 
father  of  the  far-*famed  William  Penn.  His  mother — a young, 
handsome,  and  intelligent  lady  of  Rotterdam,  with  whom  his  father 
had  fallen  in  love  while  he  was  in  the  merchant-service — ^was  the 
daughter  of  John  Jasper,  an  opulent  Dutch  merchant.  They  were 
united  in  marriage  on  January  6th,  1643;  and  on  Monday,  October 
14th,  1644,  William  was  born.  He  grew  up  a promising  and  graceful 
child,  and  was  sent  to  receive  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  to 
a gi-ammar-school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  then  recently  founded  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  family  having  removed  to  Ireland,  he  was 
afterwards  placed  under  the  direction  of  a private  tutor  from  Eng- 
land, and  made  rapid  improvement  in  every  bi*anch  of  useful  and 
elegant  scholarship.  Such  was  his  progress  that  it  was  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Oxford  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  that  ancient  and 
renowned  seat  of  learning.  This  was  in  1659,  when  he  was  but  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  Cromwell  just  at  this 
juncture  changed  the  relative  position  of  his  father  to  the  parties  in 
power,  and  the  son’s  departure  to  the  university  was  deferred.  He 
afterwards  matriculated  as  a gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church. 
His  .attainments  in  every  department  of  language  and  literature  were 
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such  as  to  secure  for  him  the  highest  commendations.  Having 
pursued  his  studieis  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  brothers,  he  soon 
obtained  a position  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  his  college  ; and,  from  his 
proficiency  in  all  youthful  sports  and  manly  exercises,  he  became  the 
favourite  of  his  fellow-students. 

As  early  as  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  William  was  the  subject 
of  deep  religious  emotions.  His  convictions  Were  deepened  and 
strengthened  during  his  stay  at  the  university.  As  the  light  of  truth 
dawned  upon  his  own  mind,  he  more  clearly  discovered  the  darkness 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  There  was  but  little  piety  at  Oxford. 
An  outward  formality  was  increasingly  usurping  the  place  of  an 
inward  spiritual  faith.  A layman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Loe,  and  who,  no  doubt,  had  frequently  listened  to  the  teachings  of 
George  Fox,  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrines.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  young  Penn,  who,  sympathising  with  this  eccentric 
teacher  in  his  opposition  to  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  his  college,  and  was  expelled  the  university.  The  non- 
conformity of  the  son  grieved  the  soul  of  the  father.  The  Admiral 
knew  nothing  of  an  interior  Divine  life,  and  was  wholly  at  a loss  to 
account  for  the  opinions  and  the  conduct  of  his  child.  On  his 
expulsion,  William  returned  home,  but  was  received  with  cold  and 
silent  anger.  His  father  would  hardly  see  or  speak  to  him,  and 
the  question  was  how  he  might  separate  him  from  his  new  com- 
panions. Rome  of  his  college  friends — a gay  and  graceless  set — 
were  about  to  set  out  on  a continental  tour,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  join  them.  He  spent  some  time  amid  the  fashion  and 
the  frivolities  of  Paris ; was  introduced  into  the  most  brilliant  circles  ; 
and,  forgetting  his  previous  reserve  and  austerity,  soon  became  a gay 
and  polite  young  man.  “ Like  the  fashionable  young  men  he  had 
travelled  with,  he  wore  pantaloons,  and  carried  his  rapier  in  the 
French  mode.  He  had  the  graceful  carriage,  the  easy  and  self-possessed 
manners,  of  the  best  bred  men  of  the  world.  Both  the  King  and  his 
Royal  brother  noticed  him  ; and  he  stepped  into  his  place  at  Court 
with  ease  and  dignity.  With  the  ladies  he  was  an  especial  favourite. 
He  had  learned,  in  foreign  drawing-rooms,  to  lisp  the  language  of 
polished  compliment,  and  to  compose  the  little  chansons  d' amour  which 
courtly  beauties  loved  to  listen  to  in  that  age  of  elegant  frivoKty.  In 
person  he  had  grown  from  a slight  and  unformed  youth  into  a grace- 
ful and  handsome  man.  Tall  and  well  set,  his  figure  promised  physical 
strength  and  hardihood  of  constitution.  His  face  was  mild  and 
almost  womanly  in  its  beauty  ; his  eye  soft  and  full ; his  brow  open 
ji|  and  ample ; his  features  well  defined  and  approaching  to  the  ideal 

Greek  in  contour ; the  lines  about  his  mouth  were  exquisitely  sweet. 
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and  yet  resolute  in  expression.  Like  Milton,  he  wore  his  hair  long, 
and  parted  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  from  which  it  fell  over  his 
neck  and  shoulders  in  massive,  natural  ringlets.  In  mien  and  man- 
ners, he  seemed  formed  by  nature,  and  stamped  by  art,  a gentleman.” 

His  father  was  delighted  that  his  son  s thoughts  had  thus  so  success- 
fully been  diverted  fix)m  their  more  religious  channel.  And  now  he 
kept  him  in  a whirl  of  fashion  ; entered  him  as  a student  at  Lincoln’s- 
inn ; employed  him  on  the  business  of  the  King,  and  on  his  own 
private  affairs.  His  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  London,  and  amid  its  unutterable 
ravages,  young  Penn  became  graver  and  more  serious  than  before. 
Must  the  parent  again  part  with  the  child  ? Is  it  likely  that  another 
continental  trip  will  work  a corresponding  change  1 The  Vice-regal 
Court  of  Ireland  was  now  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated 
in  Europe  ; and,  amid  the  gaiety  of  such  a circle,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  sober-minded  youth  would  lay  aside  his  gloom  and  gravity. 
Thither  he  was  sent,  with  letters  of  introduction  both  to  the  Viceroy 
and  to  all  the  chief  officers  of  Government.  Here  he  was  seized  with 
a passion  for  the  military  profession.  During  an  Irish  insurrection,  lie 
served  as  a volunteer,  and  distinguished  himself  by  more  than  common 
courage  and  daring ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  only  genuine 
portrait  now  existing  of  the  man  represents  him  armed  and  accoutred 
as  a soldier.  But  a soldier  he  never  became.  His  father  changed  his 
mind,  and  withdrew  the  son  from  the  field.  Having  been  invited  over 
to  London,  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  family  estates,  in 
which  he  displayed  unusual  tact  and  judgment,  he  was  as  quickly  sent 
back,  that  he  might  not  by  any  chance  or  possibility  come  into  contact 
with  his  old  Puritanical  associates.  On  a visit  to  Cork,  he  learned  that 
Thomas  Loe,  his  old  Oxford  acquaintance,  was  in  the  city,  and  intended 
to  preach  that  very  night.  He  went,  and  listened  to  the  unauthorised 
teacher  as  he  descanted  on  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world.  It  was 
a crisis  in  Young  Penn’s  history.  He  heard — ^he  believed.  And 
fix)m  that  night  he  became  a Christian  Quaker.  The  Friends  were  a 
persecuted  sect.  Their  silent  meetings  were  broken  in  upon  by  an 
armed  force,  and  themselves  dragged  before  the  seat  of  judgment.  It 
was  so  at  Cork,  and  William  Penn  was  among  the  parties  apprehended 
and  imprisoned.  Intelligence  reached  his  father  of  his  new  and  unex- 
pected position.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  anger.  He  called  his  son 
home.  A strange  interview  took  place.  William  declared  himself  a 
Quaker,  and  his  father  turned  him  out  of  doors  ! 

Driven  from  under  the  parental  roof,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
faU  back  on  the  succour  and  friendship  of  his  party,  among  whom  he 
was  every'where  welcomed  with  a true  heart,  Avhile  his  mother  secretly 
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supplied  him  with  money.  He  now  began  to  preach  and  to  write  in 
defence  of  his  new  doctrines.  His  labours  involved  him  in  manifold 
difficulties  and  sufferings.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with 
other  sefctions  of  the  Christian  Church ; some  of  whose  ministers  and 
members,  lacking  the  force  of  argument,  had  recourse  to  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate.  The  tenets  of  the  Quakers  were  represented  as  ini- 
mical to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  those  who  held  them  were 
deemed  amenable  to  law  and  obnoxious  to  punishment.  Penn  having 
entered  the  arena  with  a Presbyterian  minister  of  the  name  of  Vin- 
cent, a warrant  was  issued  against  him.  He  at  once  gave  himself  into 
custody,  and  was  kept  in  the  Tower  for  more  than  eight  long  months. 
During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  his  famous  tractate,  entitled,  “No 
Cboss,  no  Crown,”  a production  which  bespeaks  the  grasp  and  com- 
pass of  his  mind.  His  father  admired  his  constancy  in  the  depths  of 
his  privations  and  imprisonment,  made  intercession  with  the  Sovereign 
on  behalf  of  his  son,  but  in  vain  ; and  then,  the  courtly  and  accom- 
plished Stiilingfleet  was  sent  to  talk  the  young  man  out  of  his  errors. 
The  sufferer  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  was  prepared  to  make  his 
prison  his  grave  before  he  would  budge  One  single  jot.  At  the  request 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  he  was  then  sent  by 
his  father  to  take  charge  of  the  family  estates  in  Ireland.  There  he 
remained  till  the  middle  of  1670,  and  gi'eatly  interested  himself  in 
those  of  his  party  who  were  suftering  imprisonment  in  that  island. 
In  consequence  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  father’s  health,  and  in  con- 
formity with  that  father’s  expressed  wish,  he  hastened  to  settle  affairs 
in  Ireland  and  return  home.  On  his  arrival,  a reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  to  the  great  happiness  of  all 
concerned. 

The  passing  of  the  Conventicle  Act  subjected  this  new  sect  to 
renewed  and  increased  persecution.  Young  Penn  was  among  its  first 
victims.  The  Friends’  Meeting-house,  in  Gracechurch-street,  having 
been  closed  by  public  authority,  Penn  began  to  address  the  people  in 
the  open  thoroughfare.  He  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  prison. 
An  indictment  was  laid,  and  a trial  instituted.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  jury  could  be  induced  to  return  a verdict ; and,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  the  Court,  Penn  was  acquitted.  His  father 
was  on  his  death-bed.  He  lingered  not  long ; and,  on  his  decease, 
his  son  came  in  for  a large  property. 

Amid  trials  and  imprisonments ; amid  continental  tours,  for  the 
propagation  of  his  peculiar  doctrines ; amid  the  composition  of 
numerous  treatises  touching  the  faith  and  freedom  of  man,  Penn  was 
not  a very  likely  subject  on  which  Cupid  might  hope  successfully  to 
expend  his  quiver  j and  yet,  the  arrow  entered  his  heart,  and,  early  in 
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the  spring  of  1672,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Gulielma  Maria 
Springell,  a lady  of  such  attractions,  accomplishments,  and  fortune,  as 
to  have  been  sought  after  and  flattered  by  men  of  all  classes.  This 
happy  event  took  place  about  six  or  seven  months  after  his  liberation 
from  Newgate,  and  the  happy  pair  took  up  their  abode  at  Rickmans- 
worth,  about  six  miles  from  Chalfont,  in  Bucks.  After  a long  and 
joyous  honeymoon,  Penn  resumed  his  work  of  preaching,  travelling, 
and  writing,  and,  in  some  of  his  journeys,  was  accompanied  by  his 
lovely  and  loving  wife,  till  she  gave  birth  to  their  first-born.  His 
companions  in  travel  were  now  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  George 
Whitehead,  and  others  ; and,  in  an  age  when  toleration  was  a thing 
almost  unknown,  Penn  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most  tolerant  and 
religious  of  men.  The  principles  and  doctrines  of  his  party  were 
misunderstood,  and  even  misrepresented,  by  other  sections  of  Non- 
conformists ; and  with  these  he  had  often  to  enter  the  arena  of  conflict. 
In  fact,  he  was  “the  sword  of  the  new  sect,  kept  perpetually 
unsheathed  to  meet  its  enemies  in  battle.”  He  entered  the  lists  with 
no  less  a knight  than  the  famous  Richard  Baxter ; and,  at  the  close  of 
seven  hours’  severe  contest,  each  believed  himself  to  be  the  victor. 

The  passing  of  the  Test  Act  bore  with  crushing  effect  on  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially  on  the  body  of 
Quakers.  Denied  liberty  of  thought  and  worship  at  home,  they  cast 
a wistful  eye  to  other  and  far  distant  shores.  The  Atlantic  had 
already  opened  up  a passage  to  the  New  World,  and  thither  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  gone,  to  find  an  asylum  for  their  faith  and  their 
families.  The  reports  which  reached  England  from  that  far-off  retreat 
were  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  and  hope  in  the  minds  of  the 
suffering  faithful.  Penn  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  a settlement 
abroad,  and  the  founding  of  a Christian  republic,  away  from  “ the  old 
political  and  religious  rivalries  of  Europe.”  During  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles,  many  of  the  English  colonies  and  conquests  in 
America  fell,  by  transfer  or  by  purchase,  into  private  hands  ; and,  the 
Quakers  having  purchased  from  Lord  Berkeley  the  estate  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  York,  a party  of  them  set  sail 
for  New  Jersey,  and,  ascending  the  Delaware,  on  a fertile  and  pleasant 
spot  of  ground,  they  formed  the  germ  of  a peaceful  and  happy 
settlement. 

Penn,  fresh  from  the  study  of  Harrington  and  Moore,  was  fiill  of 
tlie  idea  of  a model  State.  The  lessons  of  Algernon  Sidney  had  not 
been  lost ; the  constitution  which  his  friend  John  Locke  had  given  to 
Carolina,  was  still  before  him  ; the  type  of  government  supplied  by 
the  Belgians  could  not  but  be  instructive  to  the  man  who  was  about 
to  attempt  the  grand  experiment  of  a new  society,  fashioned  after  a 
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freer  and  more  perfect  model.  His  efforts  as  a statesman  may  be 
inferred  from  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  which  he  prepared  for 
West  New  Jersey,  as  furnished  by  this  his  latest  and  truest  biographer  : 
— “ The  rights  of  free  worship  were  secured  (this  was  always  the  first 
point  with  the  Puritan  emigrants)  ; the  legislative  power  was  given, 
in  a great  measure,  to  the  people,  who  were  to  elect  their  representa- 
tives, not  in  the  old  way  of  acclamation,  but  by  the  ballot-box,  every 
man  of  mature  age,  and  free  from  crime,  being  an  elector,  and  eligible 
for  election  ; the  executive  power  was  vested  in  ten  commissioners,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  ; the  office  of  interpreting  the  law 
and  pronouncing  verdicts  was  confided  to  the  juries,  as  Penn  had  con- 
tended was  the  case  in  England  by  the  ancient  charters ; and  the 
judges,  elected  for  only  two  years  at  the  utmost,  and  always  removable, 
sat  in  the  courts  simply  to  assist  the  juries  in  arriving  at  a correct 
decision.  The  State  was  made  to  charge  itself  with  the  education  of 
all  orphan  children  ; and  no  man  was  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  for 
debt.  His  estate  having  been  seized  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
the  unfortunate  was  encouraged  to  try  again.  By  these  simple  provi- 
sions, and  the  laws  which  were  to  be  enacted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  so  laid  down,  Penn  believed  he  had  laid  a foundation  for 
those  who  came  after  him  to  understand  their  liberties  as  men  and  as 
Christians  ; and  by  observing  which  they  could  never  be  brought  into 
bondage  except  by  their  own  consent,  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
being  placed  in  charge  of  the  people.” 

This  constitution  was  published  and  circulated  through  the  country 
in  the  form  of  a letter,  and  numerous  were  the  applications  for  plots 
of  land  in  the  new  free  colony.  Companies  were  formed*  to  promote 
emigration  and  to  establish  trade  and  commerce.  A Provisional 
Government  was  instituted.  Ships  filled  with  emigrants — and  these 
principally  Quakers — ^followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  On 
their  arrival,  they  entered  into  terms  of  friendship  with  the  native 
tribes.  Land  was  bought  and  cultivated,  and  the  new  colony  soon 
became  instinct  with  life  and  power.  News  from  the  New  World 
reached  not  only  England,  but  the  continent.  The  States  of  Holland 
invited  Penn  again  to  visit  them ; and  to  the  German  artisan  he  was 
himself  anxious  to  offer  an  asylum  in  the  new  province.  With  Eox 
and  Barclay  he  set  sail  for  Botterdam,  where  their  preaching  and 
their  efforts  made  no  common  impression.  Everywhere  they  were 
welcomed ; and  the  houses  of  even  the  learned  and  the  noble  were 
thrown  open  to  them.  They  visited  courts,  and  discoursed  with 
princes,  and  read  the  lessons  of  a purer  religion  in  the  ears  of  Royalty. 
This  continental  tour  was  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and  led  to  results 
the  most  practical  and  pleasing.  After  three  months’  absence,  Penn 
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returned  to  England,  and  addressed  Idmself  with  unwearied  activity 
to  matters  affecting  the  new  settlement  in  America. 

The  Popish  plot  formed  an  era  in  our  national  history.  In  the 
prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  Penn,  who  in 
common  with  the  most  illustrious  and  true-hearted  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth party  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  plot,  wrote  an 
elaborate  and  masterly  address  to  Protestants  of  every  denomination 
on  the  impending  crisis,  and  a brief  tractate  entitled,  “ England’s 
Great  Interest  in  the  Choice  of  a New  Parliament and,  in  another 
work,  published  about  the  same  time,  he  set  forth,  that,  among  the 
grave  duties  of  the  new  Legislature,  it  would  be  necessary  “to  investi- 
gate the  plot  and  punish  its  authors  ; to  impeach  corrupt  and  arbitrary 
ministers  of  State  ; to  detect  and  punish  those  representatives  who 
had  lately  sold  their  seiwices  for  money  j to  secure  to  Englishmen 
their  ancient  rights  by  means  of  a bill  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
Parliament ; and,  finally,  to  ease  the  Protestant  Dissenters ; ” that 
such  a work  as  this  would  require  bold  and  able  men ; and  that  no 
man  should  have  a seat  in  the  House  but  such  as  was  learned  and 
well-affected  to  liberty  ; who  would  neither  buy  his  seat  nor  sell  his 
services ; free  from  the  suspicion  of  ever  having  been  a pensioner  on 
court  or  minister ; a person  of  energy  and  modesty, — ^free  from  the 
vices  and  the  weaknesses  of  town  gallants ; a respecter  of  principles, 
but  not  of  persons ; fearful  of  evil,  but  courageous  in  good ; a true 
Protestant,  and,  above  all,  a man  unconnected  by  office  or  favour  with 
the  Court.  At  such  a crisis,  the  nation  was  in  a general  ferment. 
Writs  were  issued  for  a general  election.  It  was  Penn’s  supreme 
desire  to  get  his  friend  Algernon  Sidney  returned.  He  laboured  day 
and  night  on  his  behalf.  At  his  suggestion,  Sidney  put  up  for  Guild- 
ford, where  he  obtained  a decided  majority  of  votes  ; but  the  Hecorder 
refused  to  make  out  his  return,  and  his  opponent  was  declared  to  be 
duly  elected.  Again  Parliament  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  again 
Penn  advised  his  friend  to  try  his  new  fortune  at  Brember.  Penn, 
went  to  work  with  his  usual  zeal  and  earnestness,  and,  in  a few  days^ 
he  had  engaged  all  the  leading  families  in  favour  of  Sidney.  The 
great  Republican  was  returned  ; but,  no  sooner  had  the  House  met, 
than  the  return  was  annulled  by  an  intrigue  of  the  Royalists,  and 
again  the  noble  man  and  patriot  was  rejected.  Never  was  conduct 
more  base  or  dishonourable ; and  nothing  was  “ left  for  virtue  and 
integrity  but  to  flee  away  from  a land  so  cursed  as  England.” 

Penn  more  than  ever  turned  his  thoughts  to  America.  He  did 
not  despair  of  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  In  lieu  of  the  money 
owing  from  the  State  to  his  father,  he  proposed  to  the  King’s  Council 
to  take  a certain  amount  of  territory  on  the  Atlantic  sga-board,  and 
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in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  there  to  found  a free  colony  for  all 
mankind,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  his  biogra-pljer,  “ the  entire 
sovereignty — -judicial,  representative,  administrative — should  rest  with 
the  people.  Every  office  of  government  should  be  discharged  by  men 
elected  to  their  functions,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue  for  their 
services.  The  State  should  employ  the  best  of  servants,  but  admit 
of  no  mastei“s.  There  should  be  no  difference  of  rank, — ^no  privi- 
leged order  in  this  new  community Justice  should  be  equally 

administered.  To  the  natives  of  the  soil  he  would  offer  protection, 
the  useffil  arts,  European  comforts,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel. The  spirit  of  love  brooded  over  all  his  projects.  Universal  free- 
dom of  the  conscience, — perfect  equality  of  political  and  civil  rights, — 
the  most  sacred  respect  for  personal  liberty,  and  a full  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property ; these  were  the  chief  points  of  his  scheme  of  colo- 
nial government.  The  design  was  as  gi*and  as  it  was  novel  j in  every 
sense  it  was  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Algernon  Sidney  !” 

This  brings  us  to  that  point  in  his  history  when  the  idea  of  his 
.Cluistian  democracy  was  to  take  shape  and  form  in  the  far-off  wilder- 
ness of  the  New  World  ; but  as  this  will  open  another  and  still  more 
interesting  chapter  in  the  life  of  tliis  illustrious  man,  we  must  reserve 
it  for  a second  and  separate  article. 
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Were  not  the  evidence  irresistible,  it  would  appear  as  incredible  to  a 
future  age  as  it  is  astonishing  to  this,  that  things  should  be  as  they 
are  in  Methodism.  In  every  other  department,  society  moves  on  : 
here  only  it  stands  still ; nay,  strives  to  retrace  its  steps.  We  have  a 
free  country,  in  which  even  the  vilest  criminals  are  tried  by  their 
peers ; institutions  which  forbid  that  the  people  should  be  ta^od 
except  by,their  own  freely  chosen  representatives,  or  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  laws  in  the  enactment  of  which  their  representatives 
have  not  had  a potential  voice  j a free  Press,  an  open  Bible,  an 
enlightened  and  educated  nation,  the  sole  authority  of  that  Bible,  in 
respect  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  universally  admitted,  and  there- 
with the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  yet,  in  this  same  country  and  age,  we  have  a body 
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of  men,  dependent  for  their  daily  l)read  upon  the  liberality  of  those 
who  voluntarily  adhere  to  them,  claiming  for  themselves,  as  the  Divinely 
commissioned  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  deciding  what  is  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  what  is  true  in  doctrine, 
and  what  just  in  discipline  ; calling  upon  all  who  are  not  of  their  order 
to  submit  to  their  decrees,  and  assuming  to  themselves  the  prerogative 
of  finally  and  irreversibly  determining  who  shall  be  admitted  to  their 
communion,  how  long  and  on  what  terms  those  admitted  shall  remain, 
and  when  and  on  what  grounds  they  shall  incur  the  penalty  of 
excommunication. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  greatest  maiwel, — ^that  in  the  year 
of  grace  1851,  and  in  the  freest  and  most  instructed  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  such  a race  of  pretensious  priests  should  exist,  or  that  at 
this  age  of  the  world  and  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  they  should  have 
found  a people  to  tolerate  their  proud  pretensions.  Both  priests  and 
people  are  an  actuality,  however.  Nay,  stranger  still,  the  priests  are 
so  wedded  to  their  system,  that,  to  all  appearance,  they  would  starve 
rather  than  abate  a jot  of  their  claims,  and  will  exact  the  very  last 
mite  of  obedience,  though,  in  so  doing,  the  very  last  mite  of  Peter’s 
pence  should  be  exhausted.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  poor 
human  nature  is  a mystery  to  itself,  and  sets' its  powers  of  understand- 
ing itself  at  defiance.  “ Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,” 
is  an  intelligible  resolve ; but  then,  it  was  the  resolution  of  a devil, 
and  not  of  a man.  These  are  men,  incomprehensible  men,  who  arro- 
gate to  themselves  supreme  dominion  in  a voluntary  association  of 
their  fellowmen,  and  who,  imder  circumstances  which  tend  to  make 
the  extreme  of  absurdity  the  extreme  of  probability  also,  evince  the 
most  heroic  disposition  to  persevere  in  their  system,  until,  with  a 
thousand  to  rule,  there  shall  be  but  one  to  obey. 

Taken  on  their  own  admission,  this  singular  body  of  inflexible, 
though  dependent  priests,  have,  in  one  year,  lost  at  least  a fifth  part 
of  those  on  whose  retention  in  their  communion  they  depend  for 
subjects  to  exercise  their  high  prerogatives  upon,  and  on  whose 
weekly  pence  and  quarterly  shillings  they  rely  for  the  means  of  keep- 
ing body  and  soul  together.  Yet,  though  a whip  is  worth  nothing 
without  a back  to  lay  it  on,  and  even  a priest  cannot  live  upon  such 
visionary  fare  as  the  jus  divhimny  these  priests  of  ours  seem  as  much 
resolved  to  hold  out  now  that  they  count  a loss  of  five-and-sixty 
thousand  supporters,  as  when  they  were  able  to  boast  of  a consider- 
able accession. 

Wlien,  indeed,  it  was  known  that  the  President  of  the  Conference 
had  convened,  by  circular,  a meeting  of  ministers  and  lajrmen,  to 
confer,  in  a friendly  conversation,  “ upon  various  subjects  affecting  the 
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general  interests  of  the  Connexion  at  the  present  time,”  some  sanguine 
minds  hoped  that  the  leading  preachers  had  become  sensible  of  their 
errors,  and  were  at  length  willing  to  listen  to  “ Counsels  of  Peace  ” 
before  the  loss  of  another  fifty  thousand  members  should  have  made  it 
too  late.  Alas ! such  hopes  were  soon  disappointed.  He  who  had 
been  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  among  the  preachers  to 
exhort  to  “ peace,”  was  sternly  excluded  from  the  meeting,  which  was 
found  to  consist  of  a careful  selection  of  laymen  supposed  to  be  most 
adverse  to  any  change  or  relaxation,  and  most  able  and  willing  to 
sustain  the  ruling  party  in  resisting  the  demands  for  Reform.  Many, 
in  short,  who  were  present,  are  members  of  the  Connexional  Commit- 
tees, receiving  their  appointment,  as  all  men  know,  from  the  Con- 
ference alone ; and  it  is  avowed,  that  the  invitations  were  issued  on 
the  principle  of  passing  by  every  individual  who  had  in  any  way 
committed  himself  to  the  agitation  of  the  Connexion.  Moreover,  it 
was  laid  down  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  that  no  question  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Reformers  should  be  for  a moment  entertained. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  President  Beecham  in  a speech 
which,  no  doubt  carefully  prepared  and  delivered  on  an  important 
occasion,  merits  preservation  as  an  historical  document,  whatever  may 
be  its  intrinsic  worthlessness.  We  put  it,  therefore,  upon  record, 
that  after  ages  may  know  with  what  courage  the  highest  sacerdotal 
prerogatives  were  advanced  in  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
in  the  year  1851  : — 

**  ThePREsmENT,  in  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  said : It  is  well  known  to  many, 
that,  in  the  month  of  November  last,  a large  Connexional  Committee  assembled  in 
this  town,  to  take  into  consideration  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  respect  of 
the  approaching  separation  of  the  Education  and  Children’s  Funds.  The  proceedings 
were  adjourned  until  a meeting  to  be  held  at  the  eve  of  Conference.  That  adjourned 
meeting  I was  imder  obligation  to  convene  ; and  it  appeared  that  the  best  time  to 
have  it  was  yesterday,  that  it  might  be  taken  by  many  of  us  on  our  way  to  the 
Conference  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  But  it  al^  appeared  to  me — and  my  own 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  many  whom  I esteem  and  revere— that  the  meeting  of 
this  committee  would  afford  a favourable  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a number  of 
our  lay  friends,  on  a subject  which  deeply  affects  us,  and  also  affects  the  interests  of 
our  beloved  Connexion.  And,  in  addition  to  those  who  constituted  the  committee  to 
which  I refer,  arrangements  were  made  to  invite  other  friends,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  Connexional  Committees,  that  we  might  devote  a whole  and,  if  vou 
please,  a long  day  to  a free,  friendly  conversation  on  these  matters.  I am  sure  that 
I may  assume,  we  are  all  ^both  la3unen  and  ministers — devoted  in  our  attachment 
to  our  great  Connexional  system  ; that  our  common  Methodism  is  dear  to  all  our 
hearts.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  upon  by  certain  parties  to  set  aside  this  Con- 
nexional principle,  or  to  revolutionise  it  so  much  as  to  make  it  something  essentially 
different  from  that  which  is  now  its  character.  Are  we  prepared  to  concede  tbia  ? 
(Cries  of  * No,  no.  ) Are  we  prepared  to  give  up  our  beloved  Connexional  principle, 
or  to  maintain  it  in  its  present  form,  as  to  great  and  essential  principles  ? I think 
we  are  not  prepared  to  attempt  such  revolutionary  changes.  (Cries  of  "No,  no.’) 
There  are  many  reasons  which  should  make  us  pause  before  we  laid  rude  hands  Upon 
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such  a system.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  is  Methodism  ? It  is  not  a thing  of  our  own 
creation,  to  do  what  we  please  with.  If  it  were — if  it  had  been  a contrivance  of  our 
— ^if  it  had  been  formed,  as  many  societies  have  been  formed,  in  our  day — we 
might  have  met  and  considered  whether  it  worked  well,  or  whether  it  would  bo 
better  to  change  or  lay  it  aside.  But  this  is  not  our  position.  Methodism  is  not 
a thing  of  our  own  creation.  It  has  descended  to  us  from  our  fathers.  We  hold  it 
as  a great  deposit.  The  obligations  of  trusteeship  rest  upon  us  ; and  it  has  descended 
to  us,  not  for  our  benefit  merely,  but  in  trust  for  succeeding  generations.  I said 
the  system  is  not  of  our  own  creation.  I will  advance  another  statement : I will 
say  it  is  not  a man-made  system  at  all.  There  is  a wide  difference  between 
Methodism  and  other  ecclesiastical  systems.  Almost  all  other  ecclesiastical  bodies 
have  been  formed  and  constituted  according  to  some  preconceived  theory  or  plat- 
form, laid  down  by  their  founders.  Was  it  so  with  Methodism  ? Nothing  of  the 
kind.  No  idea  of  originating  a new  system  ever  entered  Mr.  Wesley’s  thoughts ; he 
laid  down  no  platform  ; he  had  no  theory  to  guide  him  ; he  committed  himself  to  the 
direction  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, — to  an  all- wise  and  gracious  Providence  ; 
and  the  different  features  of  Methodism  arose  as  the  work  spread  and  received  the 
Divine  sanction.  So  that  our  system  has  received  what  I would  call  a providential 
impress.  Has  not  this  been  our  glory,  in  past  and  happier  times ; and  when  men 
told  us  that  our  system  was  like  no  other  system.  Have  we  not  rejoiced  in  this  ? 
Other  systems  have  much  more  of  human  contrivance  ; but  our  system  is  providential, 
and  we  bind  it  to  our  hearts  on  that  account.  (Cheers.)  I think,  before  we  attempt 
to  lay  anything  like  a rude  hand  (I  will  repeat  the  expression)  upon  this  system,  wo 
should  consider  the  signal  benefits  God  has  conferred  by  its  instrumentality.  What 
has  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  not  wrought  by  the  instrumentality  of  Methodism  1 
What  was  the  state  of  Christianity  in  this  country  when  Methodism  arose* 
It  is  confessed  by  historians  of  all  parties  that,  at  that  time,  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Dissenting  churches  were  sunk  into  lethargy ; that  a profound  slumber  rested 
on  them.  Methodism  struck  the  spark  of  life  into  these  churches.  The  note  which 
Methodism  struck  awoke  the  Established  and  Dissenting  churches  to  life  and  activity. 
This  is  confessed  on  all  hands.  Look,  again,  at  the  direct  benefit  in  our  own  days— at 
the  amount  of  good  effected  in  the  conversion  of  immortal  souls  in  this  country — at 
the  myriads,  the  vmtold  myriads,  who  have  been  saved  from  sin  and  death,  and 
admitt^  to  the  church  triumphant  above,  by  its  instrumentality  ; and  at  the  myriads 
now  living  whom  it  has  saved  and  blessed.  Look  at  the  good  which  has  been  effected 
by  this  system  in  the  world  at  large.  Methodism  is  a missionary  system,  and  has 
pervaded  all  lands.  One  of  our  brightest  glories  is,  the  good  which  has  been  effected 
by  its  instrumentality  in  distant  countries.  And  what  has  it  done  for  o\u^lves  * Do 
we  not  owe  our  spiritual  all  to  it  ? Has  it  not  been  the  means  of  converting  our 
souls  to  God  ? Are  we  not  trophies  of  Divine  grace  through  its  instrumentality  ? Are 
not  our  religious  enjoyments,  and  our  future  prospects,  derived,  instrumentally,  from 
this  system  ? And  has  it  not  been  a blessing  to  our  families?  If  we  see  those  nearest 
to  our  hearts  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
do  we  not  ascribe  all  that  to  our  beloved  system  ? Looking  at  the  wondrous  good 
which  God  has  effected  by  it,  may  I not  ask,  whether  any  other  ecclesiastical  system 
has  been  so  especially  blessed  and  owned  of  God  ? And  can  there  be  anything  essentially 
and  radically  wrong  in  a system  which  he  has  thus  blessed  ? (Hear,  hear.)  I think, 
before  we  interfere  with  such  a system,  we  should  look  around  and  regard  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  experience.  Why,  these  changes  which  are  recommended 
by  the  leading  agitators  who  have  effected  so  much  mischief  in  our  body  ; the 
changes  which  they  recommend  have  been  tried  j the  principles  which  they  advocate 
are  at  work  elsewhere  j and  we  may  see  what  is  their  efficacy.  I refer  to  the 
period  of  1797,  when  a large  body  separated  from  us,  and  when  a new  system 
was  formed  just  in  acquiescence  with  the  popular  taste.  All  the  principles 
now  advocated  were  adopted.  A system  was  arranged  and  formed,  according  to 
a preconceived  model.  In  1835  a similar  experiment  was  made.  I have  no  intention 
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to  reflect  upon  other  religious  bodies.  I honour  those  men  who,  difieiing  from  us, 
choose  to  retire ; and  if  they  do  so  conscientiously  and  prayerfully,  they  have  my 
best  wishes.  But,  have  those  systems,  so  exactly  formed,  as  it  is  contended,  in 
accordance  with  New  Testament  principles — so  adapted  to  satisfy  the  public  mind 
and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  which  started  with  so  much  eclat — ^have  they 
proved  as  efficient  as  was  anticipated  ; and  did  the  old  body  sink  into  decay  ? What 
does  history  reply  ? I do  not  say  that  they  do  not  occupy  a respectable  position — ^but 
what  has  been  their  success  ? It  has  been  limited  ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  system  has  gone  on  under  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  brightening  and  extending 
more  and  more,  and  bursting  into  greater  splendour  and  efficiency.  Such  considera- 
tions as  these  may  well  make  us  pause.  They  should  lead  us  to  hesitate,  I would 
not  say  to  destroy  our  system  and  substitute  another — but  to  pause  before  we  lay 
hands  upon  such  a system,  lest  we  mar  a Divinely-constituted  piece  of  machinery, 
and  introduce  something  which  Gk>d  will  not  bless.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  will  stand  by 
our  gp”eat  principles.  (Cheers.)  What  are  those  principles  ? Allow  me  to  refer  to 
them.  Two  or  three  wei*e  recognised  by  the  last  Conference.  That  Conference 
adopted  two  or  three  declaratoiy  resolutions,  the  first  of  which  was  : — ‘ The  Con- 
ference regards  itself  as  being  bound  by  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  sacred  trust  transmitted  to  it  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  to 
maintain  the  pastoral  office  in  unimpaired  integrity  ; and,  consequently,  bound  to 
uphold  the  spiritual  authority  which  is  appropriate  to  that  office,  and  necessary  to  the 
execution' of  the  duties  which  Christ  has  made  impei’ative  on  all  those  who  sustain  it. 
Here  is  no  human  principle,  bat  a Divine  one.  W e are  not  at  liberty  to  change  that  office ; 
no  man  may  take  that  office  or  change  it  so  as  to  alter  its  original  constitution  ; — those 
whom  God  calls  to  sustain  that  office  are  bound  to  sustain  it  in  its  original  authority. 
Woe  be  to  those  who  consent  to  change  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  pastoral  office. 
Man  must  not  touch  it  so  as  to  deal  with  it  as  a human  institution.  He  must  not 
change  that  which  originated  in  heaven,  and  is  God’s  institution.  I will  say  again, 
this  is  not  merely  a question  which  concerns  the  ministry.  The  due  maintenance  of 
the  Scriptural  authority  of  the  pastoral  office  is  as  much  the  people’s  duty  as  it  is 
the  ministers’.  Were  the  Divine  order  to  be  put  in  commission,  and  were  parties  put 
in  that  commission  whom  God  has  not  called,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  m^e  pastors 
— if  that  were  done,  the  religious  liberties  and  principles  of  our  people  would  be  ren- 
dered insecure.  I think  it  could  be  proved — and  there  are  brethren  present  who  could 
satisfactorily  show — (I  might  say  demonstrate) — that  our  people  are  as  much  bound  as 
we  are  ourselves  to  maintain  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  pastoral  office,  if  they 
would  secure  their  own  religious  principles. — The  second  resolution  is: — ’^The 
Conference  solemnly  resolves  to  stand  by  the  Connexional  principle  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  hitherto  maintained  by  his  successors,  of  being  that  in  which — next 
to  the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  great  strength  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism lies,  for  the  conservation  of  its  internal  purity  and  order,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  spiritual  objects  for  which  the  providence  of  God  first  brovight  it 
into  existence  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it.’  Are  we  to  give  up  this  principle— our 
Connexional  principle  ? (Cries  of  ^ No,  no.’)  Let  those  who  love  Independency  have 
it ; but  they  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  change  a system,  one  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  which  is  the  Connexional  principle.  That  is  one  of  the  great  principles  by 
which  we  must  stand  or  fell.  (Cheers.)  The  next  resolution  is  ; — ‘ The  Conference 
farther  declares  its  unalterable  resolution  to  uphold  the  authority  hitherto  vested  in  its 
District  Committees,  as  intermediate  and  subordinate  Courts  of  Inquiry  and  Appeal, 
both  for  the  ministers  and  for  the  people ; whilst,  to  all  parties  duly  respecting  that 
authority,  it  still  leaves  unfettered  the  right  of  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Conference.’ 
Now,  I shall  be  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  principle  of  a District  Meeting  is  an 
original,  essential  principle  of  Methodism.  That  principle  was  in  operation  the  whole 
of  Mr . W^ esley’ s days.  Besides  the  r^ular  and  ordinary  administration  of  disci- 
pline, ho  exercised  a general  superintendence,  visited  the  circuits,  and  regulated  the 
ministers,  as  he  thought  fit.  This  principle  was  in  operation  during  the  whole  of  his 
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lifetime.  " On  his  death,  it  was  felt  that  the  principle  must  be  embodied  somewhere 
else  : and,  at  the  first  Conference,  it  was  asked — ‘ What  regulations  ai’e  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  whole  economy  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  left  it  V The 
answer  was — ‘ Let  the  three  kingdoms  be  divided  into  districts and  District  Commit- 
tees were  appointed,  and  directions  given  for  their  management.  Here  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  principle.  Are  wo  to  give  up  that  principle?  (Cries  of  ^No,  no.’)  I 
do  not  say  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  apply  the  principle  with  some  slight  degree 
of  alteration  : but  still,  must  not  the  principle  remain  intact?  (Hear.)  Let  the  inde- 
pendency of  local  courts  be  established,  and  this  principle  set  aside,  and  then  the 
whole  Connexion  will  bo  a Connexion  only  in  name  ; and  in  a few  years  there  will  be 
as  many  forms  of  Methodism  as  you  have  circuits.  These  great  principles  then,  I say, 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  To  these  principles  it  is  that  I refer  when  I say,  that, 
at  all  events,  we  must  stand  or  fall  by  our  system ; that  is,  by  its  great,  essential, 
unchangeable  principles.  Are  we  not  all  agreed  in  that?  (Cries  of  ^ Yes,  yes.’)  We 
want  no  conversation  on  these  subjects,  as  to  whether  wo  must  cast  our  system  aside, 
revolutionise  it,  and  commence  anew — you  are  agreed  on  that  ? It  strikes  me, 
then,  that  what  we  have  to  look  at  is,  how  we  can  unite  our  energies,  laymen  and 
ministers,  in  the  best  possible  way  to  ui>hold  this  our  beloved  Methodism,  to  main- 
tain its  great  and  essential  principles,  and  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  that  agita- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  we  all  deeply  deplore.  What  can  we  do  now  ? How  can  we 
combine  our  energies,  powei-s,  and  influence,  to  accomplish  this  great  object  ? Some 
say,  * The  Conference  should  show  its  sympathy  ; it  should  make  some  concessions, 
and  thus  effect  the  object.’  Allow  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Conference 
has  always  been  disposed  to  show  its  practical  sympathy.  I refer  to  the  whole  course 
of  its  administration — has  that  not  been  a constant  and  contimious  expression  of  prac- 
tical sympathy  ? What  has  Conference  done  ? Look  at  the  ministerial  office.  When 
Mr.  Wesley  died,  power  was  exercised  without  check,  limitation,  or  control.  The 
superintendent  admitted  and  removed  on  his  own  authority.  There  was  no  check  or 
guard  left  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  secure  the  people  against  hasty  and  precipitate  dis- 
cipline. But  the  Conference  has  made  many  important  alterations, — not  in  principle, 
but  so  as  to  introduce  guards  or  checks,  which  may  so  regulate  the  exercise  of  minis- 
terial authority  by  the  superintendent,  as  that,  while  it  leaves  the  ministerial 
authority  intact,  yet  it  secures  our  people  from  clandestine  expulsions.  Look,  again, 
at  the  attention  which  the  Conference  has  paid  to  the  introduction  of  a large  amount  of 
lay  influence  in  the  general  management  of  our  Connexional  affairs.  All  our  Connexional 
funds  are  under  the  joint  management  of  laymen  and  ministers,  in  equal  numbers.  Our 
lay  friends  are  introduced  as  representatives  in  the  district  committees,  and  take  their 
share  in  all  financial  and  temporal  affairs.  In  fact,  in  all  temporal  matters,  lay  influence 
is  so  introduced  as  to  show  that  the  Conference,  since  Mr.  Wesley’s  death,  has  been  con- 
tinuously displaying  practical  sympathy  with  our  people.  The  Conference  entertains 
yet  the  same  feelings  towards  the  people.  It  is  true,  at  the  last  Conference  it  was 
decided  to  make  no  alterations  then  ; but  look  at  the  reasons.  Was  the  Conference  to 
treat  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  actual  hostility,  and  seeking  to  destroy  it  ? (Cries 
of  ‘No,  no.’)  When  the  enemy  is  thundeiing  at  the  gate,  is  that  the  time  to  enter 


into  a parley  ? The  Conference  detennined  at  that  moment  to  maintain  their  great 
principles ; and  to  leave  to  a futm-e  opportunity  any  suggestions  with  regard  to 
improvement  which  were  made  by  the  memorials  presented,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the 
Conference  declared  its  intention  to  look  at  anything  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 
I am,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that  the  Conference  did  again  at  its  last  assembling 
show  practical  sympathy.  Why,  how  can  we  and  you  have  separate  intei*ests  ? How 
can  it  be,  when  we  look  around  upon  our  spiritual  children,  that  we  should  steel  our 
hearts  against  them  ? Now,  as  to  any  minor  alterations  which  have  been  suggested. 
No  one  of  our  sincere  friends  will  say  that  changes  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
change.  Our  people  are  not  children.  None  of  our  real  friends  would  recommend  us 
to  act  on  that  principle.  Attention  should,  I apprehend,  be  dii  ccted  to  proved  defects 
or  deficiencies — not  alleged  defects  or  deficiencies — in  order  that  in  the  working  of  our 
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system,  if  anywhere  there  is  any  attrition,  the  obstruction  should  be  removed.  If  any 
of  our  friends  to-day  can  point  out  irregularities  which  may  be  removed,  let  them  state 
them  in  a Christian  manner.  If  our  friends  can  point  out  anything  which  may  be  ren- 
dered more  beneficial  in  the  application  of  our  principles,  it  shall  have  my  best 
consideration,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  Conference.  I can  only  pledge  myself ; 
but  I will  look  at  it,  and  give  it  my  best  consideration.  Allow  me  now  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  think  that  the  claims  for  something  like  concession  and  change  all  originate  on 
the  same  side.  They  are  not  all  on  the  popular  side,  but  several  on  what  I may  call 
the  Conservative  side.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a large  number  of  our  people  who  want  no 
change  at  all.  And,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  give  evidence  of  it  by  furnishing  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  instances  to  which  I refer,  fi'om  persons  who  think  it  would  be 
better  to  turn  our  attention  to  something  higher,  nobler,  more  spiritual,  and  more 
heavenly,  than  tinkering  our  ecclesiastical  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  [Here  the  President 
read  several  communications,  some  from  individuals,  and  some  which  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  circuits.  One  commimication  was  from  Plymouth,  and  enclosed  resolutions, 
signed  by  the  two  circuit-stewards  ; he  also  read  an  extract  from  a long  letter,  written 
by  a steward  in  Bedfordshire,  and  a letter  from  the  Wolverhampton  Circuit,  all  con- 
firmatory of  his  statement.]  I think  I am  justified  in  saying,  with  such  documents,  that 
there  is  a large  number  of  our  sound,  peaceable  people — a large  proportion,  though 
they  make  no  noise  or  stir — going  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  minding  the  best 
things, — who  want  no  change,  but  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  are  also  others,  who  think  that  something  more  is  requisite.  I said  that  all  the 
claims  were  not  on  the  popular  side.  A considerable  number  of  our  friends  say  they 
want  more  protection  than  they  now  enjoy  ; protection  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  privileges,  from  the  unreasonable  proceedings  of  agitating  men, — and 
who  are  asking  us  to  throw  the  shield  of  our  protection  over  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
had  before  reason  to  think  this  was  the  case  ; but,  since  I sent  out  the  lettei*s  of  invita- 
tion to  this  meeting,  I can  confidently  assert  it.  I know  it  is  the  case.  A consider- 
able number  of  excellent  friends  whom  I could  name,  and  who  were  speaking  in  their 
official  capacities,  have  said  : — ‘ If  you  cannot  devise  means  to  shield  us  more  effec- 
tually from  the  designs  of  agitating  men  ; and  if  we  cannot  have  that  peace  which  is 
requisite  to  our  spiritual  interests,  to  the  welfare  of  our  souls,  in  connection  with  Me- 
thodism, we  must  seek  it  elsewhere.’  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are,  therefore,  claims  on 
both  sides.  And,  allow  me  to  say,  claims  must  not  be  pushed  on  one  side  so  far  as  to 
endanger  the  welfare  of  the  system  by  exciting  counter  claims  on  the  other.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  me  express,  in  conclusion,  the  honest  feelings  of  my  own  heart.  I do  not 
say  whether  there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  change ; but  this  I will  say,  that  if  it  could 
be  done,  if  we  could  theorise  and  mend  our  system,  and  make  it  look  a little  more 
harmonious,  and  rather  more  in  accordance  with  other  systems,  and  manage  this,  as 
we  think  in  the  best  manner,  what  would  all  that  be,  unless  we  had  with  it  the  blessing 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  ? The  Eeform  which  I feel  I need,  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  blessed  Spirit  in  my  own  soul.  I have  felt  that  we  all  need  this.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  this  to-day — ministers  and  people — and  pray  that  God  would  pour  his 
Spirit  upon  us,  and  call  away  our  thoughts  from  a disproportionate  attention  to  com- 
paratively unimportant  matters.  May  that  Spirit  be  with  us  now,  and  lead  us 
to  understand  these  matters  better ; and  ihen  we  shall  rejoice  that  we  have  come 
together.” 

Even  the  friendly  audience  to  whom  all  this  was  addressed,  must 
have  been  staggered  by  the  strange  confidence  with  which  Dr.  Beecham 
boasts  of  the  continued,  nay,  the  increasing,  prosperity  of  a Church 
which  they  all  knew  to  have  been  thrown  into  a state  of  unexampled 
confusion  and  disorder,  to  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a very  large  num- 
ber of  its  best  members  and  warmest  supporters,  and  to  be  in  immi- 
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nent  peril  of  complete  and  hopeless  destruction.  Thus,  while  he 
vaunts  of  the  Connexion  as  “ brightening  and  extending  more  and 
more,  and  bursting  into  greater  splendour  and  efficiency,”  Mr.  Farmer, 
a gentleman  with  whom,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  to  which  he  is 
himself  Secretary,  he  is  in  habit  of  constant  intercourse,  is  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  “ a serious — yea,  fearful — falling  off,”  and  the 
apprehension  of  a “ still  greater  ” defection.  It  surely  cannot  be  that 
there  is  perfect  sympathy  and  agreement  between  gentlemen,  who 
regarding  the  same  objects,  have  impressions  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site and  contradictory.  And  yet,  it  must  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Farmer 
was  among  those  who,  when  the  President  appealed  to  them  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  maintain  what  he  described  as  “ essential 
principles,”  responded  with  assenting  cries,  which  the  reporter  charac- 
terises as  “ vehement.”  Many  of  the  laymen  who  spoke,  expressly 
declared  against  all  change,  whether  compatible  with  those  principles 
or  not ; and,  although  some  hinted  at  alterations  which  they 
thought  might  reduce  the  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  yet  all  their 
suggestions  are  rendered  of  little  amount  by  the  practical  con- 
clusion to  which  they  were  induced  to  bring  their  proceed- 
ings. It  was  Mr.  Farmer  himself,  he  who  had  deplored  the  fear- 
ful declension  of  the  past  year,  and  whose  mind  was  filled  with  appre- 
hensions of  results  yet  more  calamitous,  this  very  gentleman  was  the 
Reporter  to  the  collective  meeting,  of  Resolutions  adopted  in  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  laymen  assembled 
apart;  Resolutions  which  not  only  condemn  the  Reformers,  but  give 
the  sanction  of  these  gentlemen  themselves  to  all  the  past  acts  of  the 
Conference  and  to  all  its  future  legislation.  This  Declaration,  which, 
like  the  President’s  speech,  has  a certain  historical  value  and  import- 
ance, is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ Manchester,  July  16,  1851. 

“ We,  the  undersigned  officers  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  having 
been  convened  by  the  President  of  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him  in 
friendly  conversation  upon  varioiis  subjects  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  Connexion 
at  the  present  time,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sentiments  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

" 1.  We  deeply  deplore  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
agitating  the  various  societies  forming  our  Connexion, — measures  by  which  many  thousands  of 
our  members  have  been  separated  from  us,  and  the  character  of  the  body  greatly  izyured ; 
and  we  declare  our  conviction  that  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  Conference  are 
false  and  calumnious. 

" 2.  We  state  it  as  our  deliberate  and  conscientious  opinion,  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Connexion  faithfully  and  steadfastly  to  adhere  to  the  great  and  long-established  principles  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  more  particularly  to  those  which  respect  the  constitution  of  the 
Conference,  which  secure  our  Connexional  union,  which  provide  for  the  due  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  which  guarantee  the  piu-ity  and  efficiency  of  the  Christian 
ministry  by  confiding  to  the  Conference  the  care  of  its  own  members. 

“3.  We  most  cheerfully  and  entirely  confide  in  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  liberality  of 
the  Conference ; and  we  respectfully  request  their  early  consideration  of  such  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  the  present  meeting,  in  ireference  to  the  rules  of  the  body,  as  the  Conference  may 
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j consider  best  adapted  to  meet  the  present  and  future  circumstances  of  the  Connexion,  and 

I to  carryout  into  more  effectual  and  extensive  operation  those  tried  principles  of  Wesleyan 

I Methodism,  every  departm*e  from  which  we  most  sincerely  deprecate. 

i *Thomas  Exley,  Bristol. 

Robert  Abbott,  Alford. 

I *F.  Rig^ll,  Bristol, 

ij  Wm.  Dingley,  Sherborne. 

^Francis  Parnell,  Manchester. 

[i  Thos.  Cox,  Tipton. 

1 Wm.  Pearce,  Poplar,  London. 

! *Wm.  Dyson,  Howden. 

^Archibald  Vickers,  Disley. 

John  Berrie,  Manchester. 

*W.WillmanPocock,  7th  London 
Robert  Meek,  Manchester. 

George  Marsden,  do. 

*T.  P.  Bunting,  do. 

*John  D.  Burton,  do. 

Wm  Pascoe,  Bodmin. 

*James  Chadwick,  York. 

Charles  Simpson,  Chester. 

John  Simpson,  Rtmcom. 

I J.  C.  Hincksman,  L5rtham. 

, John  Yates,  Birmingham. 

I ■^Thomas  Holmes,  Hull. 

■ * James  Meek,  York. 

John  Meek,  Macclesfield. 

> ^Tliomas  Farmer,  London. 

*G.  R.  Chappell,  Manchester. 

Joseph  Edge,  Burslern. 

♦John  Burton,  Rhode.s,  near  Manchester. 

*Geo.  Smith,  F.A.S.,  Camborne. 

James  Wardle,  Leek. 

*H.  B.  Holdsworth,  Leeds. 

^Charles  Cooper,  Manchester. 

J ames  Filder,  do. 

,,  John  Chambei's,  do. 

; i George  Fish  wick,  Scorton,  neai*  Garsbuig. 

♦Richard  Bealey,  RadcliiTe. 

J.  G.  Newry,  Birmingham. 

♦John  Ijomas,  Manchester. 

♦John  Fernley,  do. 

Wm.  Burd,  do. 

John  Bremer,  Walsall. 

Thomas  Wade,  Selby. 

♦Christoplier  Dove,  Leeds. 

I J W.  Nuttall,  Ripley. 

I Job  Judd,  Manchester. 

I ♦Thomas  Fletcher,  SunderLind. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  influential  and  intelligent  Wes- 
leyans  will  be  persuaded  to  set  their  names  to  this  act  of  homage  to 
! the  Conference.  That  gentlemen  who  have  condescended  to  accept 

i seats  in  the  different  Connexional  Committees,  on  the  mere  nomina- 

I tion  of  that  assembly,  should  have  subscribed  such  a document,  is 

! perhaps  little  surprising.  Even  they,  however,  ought  to  have  con- 

sidered well  before  thus  binding  themselves, in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  Connexion,  to  a Declaration  which  condemns  the  whole  body  of 
! Methodist  Reformers,  charges  them  with  the  responsibility  for  losses 

occasioned  entirely  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Travelling  Preach- 
j ers;  endorses  all  those  acts  of  the  Conference  which  have  produced  the 

i present  ferment ; accepts  as  unchangeable  the  principles  laid  down  by 

^ the  President  as  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Travelling  Preachera, 


* The  gentlemen  to  whose  names  an  asterisk  is  affixed,  are  members  of  Connexional 
committees,  and  are,  as  such,  the  mere  nominees  of  the  Freachej  s. 


S: 


Greorge  Morley,  Leeds. 

♦Richard  Walker,  Stockton. 

J.  G.  Jones,  Brsidford,  Wilts. 

*W.  D.  Mfitthews,  Penzance. 

♦J.  F.  Sutcliffe,  Sowerby  Bridge. 
♦Thomas  Walker,  Cheltenham. 

J.  F.  Bottom,  Nottingham. 

♦William  Smith,  Gledhow,  near  Leeds. 
♦Samxicl  H.  Smith,  Sheffield. 

John  Otter,  Stokeham. 

Thomas  White,  Stroud. 

James  C.  Kay,  Buiy. 

♦Jonas  Sugden,  Keighley. 

Henry  Richardson,  Barnsley. 

J.  Booth,  Rochdale. 

*C.  W.  Rippon,  Manchester. 

♦John  R.  Kay,  Bury. 

Francis  Sowerby,  Grimsby. 

Alfred  S.  Rushton,  Chatteris. 

Gustavus  Jordan,  Luton. 

Robsxt  Townend,  Manchester. 

♦J.  Vanner,  Hackney-road,  London. 

J.  Collingham,  Lincoln. 

Robert  Bentley,  Hinde- street,  London. 

J.  Brogden,  jun.,  do.  do. 

Isaac  H.  Clarlc,  4th  London. 

Richd.  F.  Sturges,  Birmingham. 

Clement  Healey,  do. 

♦George  Sercom’oe,  Exeter. 

John  Napier,  Manchester. 

♦John  Corderoy,  Lambeth. 

Robert  Bew,  Wolverhampton. 

♦Wm.  Turner,  Derby. 

W.  Tunier  Shaw,  Derby. 

Edward  Boyer,  Bowden. 

♦H.  Holland,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

C.  T.  Bainbridge,  Easingwold. 

Edward  Goody,  Broughton,  Manchester. 
James  Middleton,  Sinethwick. 

Edward  Carpenter,  Stroud. 

Thomas  Jerram,  Cheltenham. 

J ohn  Taylor,  do. 

♦James  Garstang,  Manchester. 

Thos.  Finder,  Burslern. 

♦Ralph  Wilson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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the  entire  subjection  of  societies  and  circuits  to  the  central  authority 
of  Conference,  and  the  power  of  District  Committees  to  determine  all 
questions,  Avhether  affecting  preachers  or  people,  that  may  arise  between 
one  Conference  and  another ; reposes  unhesitating  confidence  in  that 
assembly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  think  fit  to  deal  with  the 
present  discontents  ; and  admits,  without  qualification  or  reserv'e,  its 
claim  to  the  power,  sole  and  irresistible,  of  giving  laws  to  the  Con- 
nexion. 

With  such  a declaration  in  their  hands,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Conference  party  will  think  of  giving  way.  Not  that 
it  presents  any  very  formidable  aspect  towards  the  Reformers. 
They,  indeed,  have  no  interest  in  the  speedy  termination  of  this 
distressing  conflict,  the  desire  only  excepted  which  every  true  Chris- 
tian must  feel  for  the  restoratio  of  peace  so  soon  as  maybe  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  purity.  Were  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  to  the  Declaration  ten  times  what  it  is,  neither 
surprise  nor  fear  would  be  inspired.  Among  those  now  appended,  are 
not  a few  of  “ little  weight ; ” and  the  further  the  dominant  party  go 
in  quest  of  signatures,  the  smaller  will  be  their  chance  of  mending 
this  defect.  Reverse  the  terms  of  the  Declaration,  let  it  speak  on  ev^ery 
point  the  sentiments  of  the  most  advanced  Reformers,  and  in  less 
than  a week  it  would  be  signed  by  hundreds  of  intelligent,  influential, 
and  even  “ principal  ” Methodists,  among  whom  there  should  be  a score 
of  names  of  great  weight  for  every  such  name  that  the  high  Confer- 
ence party  have  been  able  to  command.  Intrinsically,  therefore,  this 
Declaration  is  as  worthless  as  a piece  of  waste  paper.  To  them  who 
have  adopted  it,  it  is  not  creditable  ; to  the  Conference  party  it  will 
be  baneful,  operating  as  a lure  to  prolonged  resistance  and  renewed 
oppression  ; while,  to  the  Reformers,  it  will  tend  to  insure  a more 
complete  triumph  and  a more  perfect  victory,  as  the  reward  of  con- 
tinued patience  and  a compensation  for  a little  more  endurance. 


Illisrtllnnii. 

SEEMONISING. 

The  custom  of  writing  sermons,  or  skeletons  of  sermons,  has  become  much 
more  common  than  it  was  among  the  fathers  of  Methodism  ; and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  our  preachers  preserve  in  manuscript  such  ample  minutes  of 
the  plan,  topics,  and  arguments  of  their  pulpit  exhibitions  as  may  serve 
them  for  future  use.  The  propriety  of  such  a course  is  unquestionable ; 
and  our  objections  are  only  directed  against  the  grievous,  luinous  abuses 
to  which  it  is  perverted.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  ministry,  a studious 
man  finds  himself  in  the  possession  of  a good  supply  of  prepared  discourses, 
sufficient,  in  all  probability,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a circuit  for  one,  two, 
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or  three  years.  By  a judicious  intermingling  of  these  old  sermons  with 
others  prepared  from  week  to  week,  and  adapted  to  the  special  exigencies 
of  the  work,  a conscientious,  industrious  man  secures  invaluable  time,  not 
only  for  pastoral  duties,  but  for  such  mental  culture  and  new  acquisitions 
as  shall  insure  a constant  growth  in  wisdom,  influence,  and  usefulness  from 
youth  to  old  age.  To  those  who  know  how  to  improve  it,  an  itinerant 
ministry  offers,  in  this  respect,  a special  advantage  over  a more  permanent 
settlement ; and  some  preachers  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  its  facility. 
Upon  not  a few  promising  young  men,  however,  this  peculiarity  of  the 
system  operates  not  only  disadvantageously,  but  fatally.  When  their  stock 
of  sermons  or  plans  has  accumulated  so  far  as  to  answer  current  demands, 
they  make  no  more,  and  cease  to  be  students.  There  is  an  end  to  all 
improvement ; and  they  stagger  on  to  premature  mental  decrepitude, 
under  the  burden  of  these  some  four  or  flve  hundred  stale,  antiquated  ser- 
mons. In  not  a few  instances,  the  victims  of  this  stupendous  offence  against 
the  human  understanding  and  the  claims  of  God  upon  minister;:?,  reacb 
their  climacteric  at  thirty  years  of  age  ; after  which  they  neither  study  nor 
think,  unless  we  are  to  dignify  as  intellectual  efforts  the  half-hour  devoted, 
from  week  to  week,  to  conning  over  the  well-remembered,  venerable  manu- 
script. Every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  laws  of  the 
mind  is  able  to  comprehend  the  stupendous  folly  of  these  men.  The  human 
intellect  gains  expansion,  and  vigour,  and  acuteness,  by  activity.  It  must 
workj  or  dwindle  and  starve.  It  must  think,  think  habitually,  earnestly , 
consecutively,  or  it  will,  ere  long,  lose  its  power  of  thinking.  The  perusal 
and  re-perusal  of  yellow  manuscripts  is  not  study.  The  recollection  and 
and  repetition  of  old  sermons  is  not  thinking.  The  mind  must  do  something — 
must  invent  something  fresh — ^must  work  and  wrestle  with  new  problems 
and  deep  propositions,  in  order  to  give  hardness  and  vigour  to  its  own  sinews. 
The  hand  that  wields  the  hammer,  or  plies  the  graving  tool,  constantly 
gains  strength  and  skill ; but,  suspended  in  a sling,  it  will  not  be  long  in 
forgetting  its  cunning.  The  Hindoo  devotee  who  has  been  stationary  ever 
i since  he  learned  to  stand  on  one  foot,  has  also  lost  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Our  objection  is  not  to  the  quality  of  the  old  sermons.  They  may  be  very 
good,  and  theoretically  very  well  adapted  to  the  existing  wants  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  possible  they  are  even  better  than  the  preacher  may  now  be 
able  to  produce.  All  this  may  very  likely  be  true,  and  yet  they  may  be 
j useless  to  the  people,  and  discreditable  to  the  preacher,  while  very  inferior 

■ discourses  fresh  from  the  mint  of  the  soul,  and  blazing  with  the  fervour  of 

I an  excited,  labouring  mind,  will  awaken  profound  emotion  in  the  hearer’s 

j as  well  as  the  preacher’s  heart.  Old  sermons  are  preached  with  good  effect 

I by  men  who  are  still  in  the  habit  of  making  new  ones,  and  who  keep  their 

j intellect  thoroughly  awake  by  study  and  invention.  They  then  receive  a 

new  endowment  of  life  and  power,  a new  assimilation  to  the  pious  spirit, 
by  passing  through  such  an  intense  resuscitating  medium.  Without  this 
i fresh,  vivifying  baptism,  these  repetitions  are,  irrespective  of  their  intrinsic 

quality,  the  stalest  and  most  unsavoury  of  human  performances.  They 
remind  us  of  the  dessicated  preparations  of  the  botanist,  which  are  quite 
bereft  of  all  their  fragrance,  and  grace,  and  charming  colours,  though  one 
might  not  be  prepared  to  deny  that  they  still  retain  a measure  of  latent 
medicinal  virtue.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a first  principle,  that  he  cannot 
long  continue  a useful  nor  even  a popular  preacher  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
student.  He  must  himself  gradually  lose  all  relish  for  the  irksome  work 
of  memory  and  repetition,  to  which  he  dooms  himself.  However  habit  or 
temperament  may  enable  him  to  preach  with  apparent  warmth  and  vivacity, 
his  announcements  of  truth  do,  in  fact,  no  longer  bear  the  sanction  and 
! endorsement  of  his  own  deep,  living  convictions  ; for  neither  reason,  nor 

conscience,  nor  faith,  are  much  concerned  in  the  reproduction.  If  this  sort 
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of  work  is  distasteful  to  the  preacher,  it  soon  becomes  loathsome  to  the 
hearer,  with  whom  all  such  exhibitions  pass  for  mere  routine  or  declama- 
tion. A clerical  brother  lately  said  : “ I know  several  preachers  who  have 
not  studied  for  ten  or  twenty  years.”  Such  ministers  are  only  less  guilty 
than  those  who  have  not  prayed  in  ten  years  ; for  it  is  quite  as  practicable 
to  be  a good  preacher  of  the  Gospel  without  praying  as  without  studying. 
No  minister  can  maintain  a respectable  position  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  an 
intelligent  congregation  who  is  not  a diligent  student.  No  matter  if  he 
has  a cartload  of  prepared  sermons,  and  they  as  good  as  ever  Paul 
preached,  he  must  bring  out  ‘things  new,”  as  well  as  old,  if  he  would  make 
his  ministrations  either  profitable  or  acceptable  to  the  people.  At  least  half 
of  the  sermons  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  ministerial  labour  should  be 
produced  by  current  efforts.  To  say  nothing  of  doing  good  to  others,  the 
study  and  preparation  of  one  sermon  a week  is  no  more  than  is  requisite 
for  the  best  nurture  of  mental  and  moral  life.  The  greatest  boon  that  could 
befall  many  preachers,  would  be  the  conflagration  of  their  old  store  of 
manuscripts.  Anything  that  should  induce  or  compel  them  to  return  to 
their  studious  habits,  were  better  than  the  mental  inactivity  which  dooms 
so  many  good  men  to  actual  inefficiency  and  superannuation,  at  a time  of 
life  when  experience  and  hoarded  wisdom  should  qualify  them  for  the  most 
extended  usefulness,  and  the  most  salutary  and  effective  popularity. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

The  social  virtues  often  appear  most  lovely  when  viewed  in  contrast  with 
their  opposite  vices.  Both  have  their  living  examples.  A man  of  misan- 
thropic spirit  may  be  strictly  moral  in  his  general  deportment,  and  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  all  his  dealings  ; but  the  principle  of  his  action  is  not 
benignity  ; it  is  selfishness.  Philanthropy  has  no  place  in  his  heart.  Like 
the  snail  in  his  contracted  shell,  he  lives  to  himseff,  caring  nothing  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  But  the  benevolent  man  is  influenced  by  a habitual 
feeling  of  good-will  to  his  fellows  ; one  which  is  indicated  by  gentleness  of 
manner  and  tenderness  of  expression  in  all  his  intercourse  with  society,  as 
well  as  by  the  free  bestowment  of  charity,  where  it  is  needed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  most  happy.  A morose  man  is 
miserable  in  himself,  and  renders  all  about  him  unhappy,  by  his  sullenness 
and  selfishness  ; while  the  truly  benevolent  individual  enjoys  felicity  him- 
self, and  imparts  the  same  to  those  around  him,  by  breathing  a spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  accommodation.  One  possesses  so  little  confidence  in  his 
fellow-creatures,  that  he  regards  every  man  with  suspicion  till  he  proves 
himself  worthy  ; the  other  allows  every  one  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved 
guilty.  And  each  of  these  opposite  characters  forms  his  estimate  of  others 
by  the  confidence  he  has  in  himself.  Thus  benevolence  insures  its  own 
reward,  and  selfishness  its  own  punishment.  The  former  draws  around 
itself  the  generous  and  good  ; the  latter  repels  them,  and  seeks  the  misery 
it  deserves.  One  is  the  offspring  of  heaven,  and  the  other  of  sin. 

Benevolence  leads  its  possessor  to  imitate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
“ went  about  doing  good  ” to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  It  renders  him 
more  careful  to  learn  the  wants  and  miseries  of  human  beings,  than  to 
ascertain  the  nation,  sect,  or  party  to  which  they  pertain.  He  who  is 
blessed  with  a benevolent  heart,  delights  to  direct  the  lonely  stranger  on 
his  way,  to  supply  the  ignorant  wfith  the  means  of  enlightenment,  to 
encourage  the  poor  in  their  honest  endeavours  to  acquire  a living,  and  the 
unfortunate  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  How  joyfully  he  leads  the  unpro- 
tected orphan  to  the  asylum  of  safety,  points  the  inquiring  youth  to  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  or  administers  a word  of  consolation  to  the  broken- 
hearted ! When  the  incautious  and  the  simple-hearted  are  about  to  be 
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insnared  in  the  meshes  of  vice,  or  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  how 
promptly  he  warns  them  of  their  danger  ! Like  J ob,  he  can  say,  “ Because 
I delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none 
to  help  him,  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me, 
and  I caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.”  Show  him  a fellow- 
mortal  suffering  with  hunger,  and  he  is  ready  to  divide  with  him  his  last 
loaf  of  bread.  When  told  of  any  that  are  alfficted  and  in  need  of  aid,  how 
he  hastens  to  their  relief ! Point  out  to  him  a human  being  borne  down 
by  sickness  and  poverty,  and  he  waits  not  to  inquire  whether  the  suffering 
individual  be  Jew  or  Christian,  Turk  or  Pagan,  much  less  whether  he  be 
orthodox  or  otherwise.  So  far  as  the  exercise  of  benevolence  to  the  unfor- 
tunate is  concerned,  he  regards  every  man  as  his  brother.  While  some 
would  seek  excuse  for  withholding  aid  and  comfort  on  the  score  of  demerit, 
he  only  needs  to  know  that  the  sufferer  is  now  destitute  and  afflicted,  and 
he  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  him  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Many  worthy 
persons  have  been  left  in  a state  of  entire  destitution,  and  others  may  be. 
But  suppose  the  sufferer  to  have  brought  his  misery  upon  himself,  still,  the 
voice  of  Inspiration  proclaims,  “ If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink.”  How  much  more  should  we  regard  the  cries  of  a 
suffering  neighbour,  or  disconsolate  stranger,  that  never  offended  us  in 
word  or  deed  ! While  the  man  of  wealth  enjoys  his  comfortable  habitation, 
his  cheerful  fireside,  and  his  well-furnished  table,  some  of  his  worthy  but 
unfortunate  neighbours  may  be  exposed  to  the  winter’s  storm  howling 
round  and  driving  through  their  frail  tenements,  shivering  with  cold, 
pinched  with  hunger,  and  wasting  with  despair.  And  why  does  he  not  fly 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  their  rescue  ? Because  benevolence  and  he  are 
strangers  to  each  other.  Give  him  a heart  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  love, 
and  he  sleeps  not  till  they  are  warmed  and  fed. 

Inducements  to  the  practice  of  benevolence  are  numerous  and  potent. 
None  of  us  are  fully  assured  that  we  shall  never  need  the  charity  we  now 
w'ithhold  from  others  ; for  no  one  knows  to  what  extremities  he  may  be 
reduced  by  reverse  of  fortune.  “ Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ; for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets.”  No  man  is  independent  of  this  golden  rule.  Should  we 
desire  relief,  if  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  by  adversity  and  protracted 
indisposition  ? Then  let  us  extend  it  to  others.  And  let  no  one  suppose 
that  he  is  a loser  by  bestowing  a portion  of  his  wealth  upon  the  Lord’s 
poor  ; the  very  purpose,  in  part,  for  which  it  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
“ He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ; and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again.”  Other  investments  may  fail  ; but 
all  deposits  made  in  the  bank  of  heaven  are  both  safe  and  productive  ; “ for 
God  is  not  unrighteous,  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love.”  Another 
inducement  to  practise  benevolence  is,  the  happiness  derived  therefrom. 
While  the  obliged  beneficiary  enjoys  pleasure,  arising  from  the  exercise  of 
contentment  and  gratitude,  in  having  his  wants  supplied,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  giver  has  still  higher  enjoyment,  from  a conscious  discharge 
of  duty,  in  relieving  the  distressed.  “ It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.”  Who  would  deprive  himself  of  such  felicity,  by  holding  on,  with 
a miser’s  grasp,  to  the  gold  that  perishes  ? — and,  what  is  still  worse,  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  fearful  judgment,  “ Depart  from  me  ; . . . for  I was 

an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,”  &c.  Again : the  exercise 
of  benevolence  is  encouraged  by  an  offered  mansion  in  heaven  : “ Make 
to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ; that  when  ye  fail, 
they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.”  The  greetings  of  those 
redeemed  spirits  on  the  shore  of  endless  life  will  surely  be  a full  reward 
for  feeding  and  clothing  them  on  their  journey  thither. 
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1 WAS  BORN  SO.” 

Bishop  Hall  says  that  the  last  Cardinal  which  was  seen  in  England, — exceptl 
ing,  as  a matter  of  course,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman, — when  a skilfu- 
astrologer  pretended  to  tell  him  something  of  the  future  from  a calculation  of  his 
nativity,  said  : “ Such,  perhaps,  I was  born ; but  since  that  time  I have  been  born 
again,  and  my  second  nativity  has  crossed  my  first.”  And  on  this  remark  of  the 
Cardinal,  Bishop  Hall  observes  : “ The  power  of  nature  is  a good  plea  f(,r  those 
that  acknowledge  nothing  above  nature  ; but  for  a Christian  to  excuse  his  intem- 
perateness by  his  natural  inclination,  and  to  say  ‘ I was  bom  so,’  is  an  apology 
worse  than  the  fault.” 

Right,  most  worthy  ^^ishop,  right  for  you,  and  well  for  good  people  of  all  degrees 
to  bear  in  mind  this  sober  bit  of  truth.  “ I was  born  so,”  is  the  standing  and  all- 
sufl&cient  excuse  which  thousands  of  Christians  make  to  themselves  for  those  infir- 
mities of  character  of  which  they  are  conscious,  but  which  they  do  not  care  to 
correct.  One  finds  secret  pleasure  in  the  indulgence  of  a passion  that  God  cannot 
approve,  and  he  persuades  himself  it  is  not  so  very  wrong,  because  it  is  so  natural 
to  him.  Again  : he  has  faults,  which  render  him  unhappy  oftentimes,  and  very 
disagreeable  to  his  neighbours  ; but  he  makes  no  effort  to  reform  them,  on  the 
same  plea,  “ I was  born  so,  and  cannot  help  it.”  He  is  morose  in  his  temper,  he 
knows  it ; but  he  says  it  is  his  way — it  is  natural  to  him,  and  it  is  useless  to  tiw 
to  be  otherwise.  He  has  a quick  way  of  speaking  his  mind,  regardless  of  th^ 
feelings  of  others,  and  quite  careless  of  times,  places,  and  persons ; and  when  tli 
fault  is  hinted  to  him,  he  says,  “ O ! that’s  my  way.”  So  it  is,  and  a very  bad  way  ^ 
and  because  it  is  your  way,  you  ought  to  change  it.  > 

Another  is  petulant,  fretful  exceedingly,  seeing  faults  in  everybody,  hard  to 
please,  and  never  suited  or  satisfied.  Age  never  cures  it ; with  years  it  is  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  gi’ows  worse.  Grace  would  cure  it.  Prayer  and  v.*atching 
would  do  more  for  such  a temper  than  blisters  and  leeches  for  brain  fever.  Yon 
never  seriously  tried  to  reform.  You  think  your  temper  is  natural,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  changed.  But  all  that  is  sinful  is  natural.  If  you  were  getting  more 
holy,  you  would  be  improving  in  disposition.  It  is  more  grace  you  need.  To 
make  everything  pleasant,  the  change  must  be  in  you,  not  in  things  around  you. 
Try  this  doctrine  for  six  months,  and  see  the  effect.  Keep  a journal,  and  note 
the  daily  progress  of  the  treatment  ; and  then  let  us  hear  the  result. 

ENERGY. 

Energy  is  omnipotent.  The  clouds  that  surround  the  houseless  boy  to-day  are 
dispersed,  and  he  is  invited  to  a palace.  It  is  the  work  of  energy.  The  child  wlio 
is  a beggar  this  moment,  in  a few  years  to  come,  may  stand  forth  the  admiration 
of  angels.  Who  has  not  seen  the  life-giving  power  of  energy  ? It  makes  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  a rose ; whitens  the  ocean ; navigates  rivers ; levels 
mountains  ; paves  with  iron  a highway  through  the  country,  and  sends  thought 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Without 
energy,  what  is  man  ? — ^A  fool,  a clod. 

A grown-up  man  without  energy,  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  objects  we  know. 
He  plods  on  in  the  same  track  his  father  trod ; uses  the  same  old-fashioned  flint 
and  steel ; sits  before  the  same  huge  fire-place ; reads  the  same  old  books ; takes 
no  newspaper ; and  has  all  his  thoughts — if  such  a man  can  think — cast  in  a mould 
worn  out  a century  ago.  If  he  votes,  he  does  it  to  please  a neighbour,  and  sends 
his  children  to  school  because  he  has  been  advised  to  do  so.  How  many  such  men 
there  are,  stximbling-blocks  on  God’s  footstool — clogging  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  or  hanging  like  millstones  upon  the  skiits  of  those  who  would 
mount  up,  and  do  the  work  the  Almighty  designed  them  to  accomplish  ! 

Are  you  a young  man  ? Be  not  like  those  who  live  and  die  like  fools.  Give  full 
play  to  all  the  energies  of  your  body  and  mind,  and  mount  up  and  press  on‘, 
determined  to  accomplish  something  worth  looking  back  upon  when  death  hurries 
you  away.  Measure  not  your  strength  by  what  others  have  done  ; be  not  influ- 
enced by  what  others  may  say.  Take  new  ground ; break  your  way  through  ; 
overcome  every  obstacle,  imd  go  on  from  conquering  to  conquer. 

^ Thus  will  you  not  live  in  vain.  Your  activity,  your  zeal,  your  work,  will  stir- 
vive  when  you  slumber  in  the  dust,  and  be  an  incentive  to  the  perseverance  of 
those  who  follow  after. 
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PREJUDICE  AGAINST  REVIVALS. 

Are  there  not  Christians,  and  Christian  ministers,  who  are  really  unbelieving  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  revivals  1 They  have  seen  some  things,  read  and  heard  of 
many,  and  perhaps  imagined  many  more,  which  have  given  an  ill  savour  to  the 
word  revival ; and  they  seldom  or  never  use  it  in  prayer  or  conversation.  They 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  indiscretions  which  are  insepar- 
able from  all  things  human,  or  by  excesses,  extravagances,  and  fanaticisms,  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  revivals.  Because  Satan  has  appeared  amongst 
the  children  of  God,  and  marred  the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  some 
appear  willing  to  abandon  the  work  itself,  and  let  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness 
have  everything  his  own  way.  He  could  ask  for  nothing  more.  Let  Christians, 
and  especially  Christian  ministers,  become  possessed  with  a fear  or  dislike  of  revi- 
vals, and  cease  to  pray  and  labour  for  them,  and  soon  there  would  be  little  left  to 
trouble  the  adversary.  The  wildfire,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  some  of  the 
revivals  of  past  years,  were  to  be  deplored ; but  it  will  be  matter  of  more  serious 
grief  and  regret,  if,  in  remembrance  of  them,  Christians  shall  be  indifferent  or 
opposed  to  the  work  of  revivals,  Can  we  be  too  cautious,  lest  in  deprecating  serious 
evils  which  have  been  mixed  with  unmeasured  good,  we  become  thankless  respect- 
ing the  good,  and  fail  to  labour  and  pray  for  the  good  without  the  evil  ? There  is 
such  a thing  as  a revival  of  God’s  work.  For  the  return  of  this  work,  who  that 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  desires  the  salvation  of  souls,  can  be  willing  to  be  want- 
ing either  in  prayers  or  labours  ? 


TO  A SISTER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 


Sister ! I know  Affliction’s  hand  hath  made 
Deep  traces  on  thy  brow  and  on  thy  heart. 
The  angel  Sadness  sits,  whispering  to  thee. 
A strange,  dark  visitant  hath  come  and 
cast 

His  sable  robe  around  thy  household 
band. 

And  stricken  out  the  loved,  the  tenderest 
one. 

Yet  murmixrest  thou  ? Had’st  thou  already 
clung 

Almost  with  worehip  to  that  cherished 
bud? 

Had  that  mild  loveliness,  that  prattling 
voice. 

Spell-bound  thy  heart,  and  stolen  it  from 
heaven  ? 

If  so,  0 ! meekly  bow 
Beneath  his  rod  who  chastens  whom  He 
loves  ; 

He  took  thy  child  to  save  thee. 

Nay,  more  : the  cherub  infant. 
Lent  thee  for  a day — a little  miniature 
Of  Heaven’s  purity  and  loveliness — 

Its  heart’s  affections  intertwined  with 
thine. 

Is  summoned  up  to  Paradise  to  draw 
Thee  thither.  Thine  eye,  intent  to  follow. 
Sees  henceforth  less  of  earth,  and  more  of 
heaven. 

Accept  this  consolation.  The  dear  one 
rests 

In  peace — at  home.  Another  ransomed 
soul 


Has  joined  the  choir  above  ; another  lyre 

Is  waked,  another  tiny  minstrel’s  note 

Of  infant  melody  unites  to  swell 

The  symphonies  of  heaven.  Then  dry 
those  tears. 

Or  let  the  gush  of  gratitude  supplant  them. 

Praise  Him  who  took  no  less  than  Him 
who  gave. 

’Tis  sweet  to  think  she  knows  no  suffering 
now — 

Will  shed  no  tear  ; but  hour  by  hour  will 
waken 

Her  fresh  song,  attuned  to  Heaven’s 
melodies. 

0 ! she  will  love  to  look  towards  Jesus’ 
throne. 

And  mark  the  radiant  smile  that  bids  her 
come  ! 

Perhaps  somewhile  she’ll  visit  thee, 

To  soothe  thy  aching  brow  in  hours  of 
care. 

And  breathe  a soft  response,  as  thy  heart 

Turns  towards  heaven,  hopefully,  yet 
sadly. 

And  0 ! when  Death  shall  free  thy  spirit. 

How  will  she  lift  her  tiny  hands  with 
shouting. 

Amid  that  angel  throng,  to  greet  thee 
home. 

And  thou  wilt  gaze  with  fondness  then  on 
one 

That  never  hath  known  sin,  and  call  her 
thine. 
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John  Milton  : A Biography.  By  Cyrus  R.  Edmonds.  Foolscap  8vo,  pp. 

viii.  251.  London  : A.  Cockshaw,  Ludgate-hill. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that,  while  the  poetry  of  Milton  has  all  but  a uni- 
versal fame,  his  prose  is  known  to  but  few.  The  object  of  Mr.  Edmonds  is 
to  excite  attention  to  it,  which  was  never  more  necessary  than  at  the 
present  time.  This  little  work  contains  a brief  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life  and 
literary  labours,  with  extracts  from  his  writings,  especially  Ihose  which 
relate  to  matters  ecclesiastical.  We  hope  the  attempt  will  be  successful  in 
awakening  inquiry  to  the  works  of  this  immortal  champion  of  political 
and  religious  liberty.  We  quote  the  following  from  Milton’s  “Removal  of 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Church — 

Heretofore,  in  the  first  evangelical  times  (and  it  were  happy  for  Christendom  if  it 
were  so  again),  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  by  nothing  else  distinguished  from  other 
Christians,  but  by  their  spiritual  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life,  for  which  the  church 
selected  them  to  be  her  teachers  and  overseers,  though  not  thereby  to  separate  them 
from  whatever  calling  she  then  found  them  following  besides ; as  the  example  of 
St.  Paul  declares,  and  the  first  times  of  Christianity.  When  once  they  affected 
to  be  called  a clergy,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a peculiar  tribe  of  Levites,  a party, 
a distinct  order  in  the  commonwealth,  bred  up  for  divines  in  babbling  schools, 
and  fed  at  the  public  cost,  good  for  nothing  else  but  what  was  good  for  nothing, 
they  soon  grew  idle : that  idleness,  with  fulness  of  bread,  begat  pride  and  per- 
petual contention  with  their  feeders,  the  despised  laity,  through  all  ages  ever 
since  ; to  the  perverting  of  religion,  and  the  disturbance  of  all  Christendom.  And 
we  may  confidently  conclude,  it  never  will  be  otherwise  while  they  are  thus  upheld 
undepending  on  the  church,  on  which  alone  they  anciently  depended,  and  are 
by  the  magistrate  publicly  maintained,  a numerous  faction  of  indigent  persons,  crept 
for  the  most  part  out  of  extreme  want  and  bad  nurture,  claiming  by  divine  right  and 
freehold  the  tenth  of  our  estates,  to  monopolise  the  ministry  as  their  peculiar,  which 
is  free  and  open  to  all  able  Christians,  elected  by  any  Church.  Under  this  pretence, 
exempt  from  all  other  employment,  and  enriching  themselves  on  the  public,  they  last 
of  all  prove  common  incendiaries,  and  exalt  their  horns  against  the  magistrate  him- 
self that  maintains  them,  as  the  priest  of  Rome  did  soon  after  against  his  benefactor 
the  emperor,  and  the  presbyters  of  late  in  Scotland.  Of  which  hireling  crew,  together 
with  all  the  mischiefs,  dissensions,  troubles,  wars  merely  of  their  kindling,  Christendom 
might  soon  rid  herself  and  be  happy  if  Chidstians  would  but  know  their  own  dignity, 
their  liberty,  their  adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered  if  I say,  their  spiritual 
priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  access  to  any  ministerial  function,  when- 
ever called  by  their  own  abilities,  and  the  church,  though  they  never  came  near  com- 
mencement or  university.  But  while  Protestants,  to  avoid  the  due  labour  of 
understanding  their  own  religion,  are  content  to  lodge  it  in  the  breast,  or  rather  in 
the  books  of  a clergyman,  and  to  take  it  thence  by  scraps  and  mamocks,  as  he  dis- 
penses it  in  his  Sunday’s  dole,  they  will  be  always  learning  and  never  knowing  ; always 
infants ; always  either  his  vassals,  as  lay  Papists  are  to  their  priests  ; or  at  odds  with  him, 
^ reformed  principles  give  them  some  right  to  be  not  wholly  conformable ; whence 
infinite  disturbances  in  the  State,  as  they  do,  must  needs  follow.  Thus  much  I had  to 
say  ; and,  I suppose,  what  may  be  enough  to  them  who  are  not  avariciously  bent 
otherwise,  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the  Church  ; than 
which  nothing  can  more  conduce  to  truth,  to  peace,  and  all  happiness,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  If  I be  not  heard  nor  believed,  the  event  will  bear  me  witness  to  have 
spoken  truth  ; and  I in  the  meanwhile  have  borne  my  witness,  not  out  of  season,  to 
the  church  and  to  my  country.” 


Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Ed.  Bickersteth.  By  tke  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.  8vo, 

2 vols.  London  : Seeleys. 

The  name  of  Edward  Bickerstetk  has  long  been,  to  evangelical  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  as  “ ointment  poured  forth.”  He  was  a good  man  ; 
and  while  his  record  is  on  high,  it  is  also  so  amongst  men.  We  were  glad  to 
behold  these  volumes  ; and  have  enjoyed  much  pleasure,  and,  we  hope, 
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received  profit,  in  their  pemsal.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  trace  the  deal- 
ings of  Divine  Providence  with  one  so  eminently  devoted  to  God,  and 
witness  the  gradual  development  of  so  beautiful  a character.  Mr. 
Bickersteth  was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  received  a good  education, 
and  came  early  to  London.  His  first  secular  occupation  was  in  the 
Post-office,  which  he  left  for  the  law.  In  that  profession  he  continued 
till  called  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  While  so  occupied  he 
became  decidedly  pious,  and  was  sodn  actively  engaged  in  works  of  charity 
and  mercy.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  his  articles  he  removed  to 
Norwich,  as  partner  in  a respectable  house  in  that  city,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  married  to  a sister  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated in  business.  His  attention,  however,  had  always  been  directed  to  the 
ministerial  office,  and,  his  way  being  opened,  he  abandoned  his  legal  pur- 
suits and  800^.  a-year,  and  sought  episcopal  ordination.  His  high  character 
and  creditable  acquirements  were  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  dispensed  with  the  preliminary  of  a course  of  College 
studies,  and  he  was  speedily  ordained.  He  was  then  immediately  sent  out 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on  a mission  of  observation  to  Africa  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  months,  he  was  appointed 
joint  secretary  of  that  society,  with  the  late  Josiah  Pratt.  That  office  he 
filled  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  much  benefit  to  the  institution, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  He  travelled  much,  attended  annually  many 
meetings,  and  managed,  almost  single-handed,  the  affairs  of  that  large 
society.  To  his  indefatigable  labours  it  is,  doubtless,  under  God,  mainly 
indebted  for  its  efficiency  and  success.  During  this  period  he  contrived,  in 
the  midst  of  his  arduous  toil,  to  prepare  several  works  for  the  press, 
all  of  which  were  immediately  popular,  some  of  them  reaching  an 
almost  unprecedented  sale.  In  1830,  Mr.  Bickersteth  retired  from 
the  Secretaryship,  and  removed  to  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
‘ ‘ living  ” had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  lay-patron,  who  had 
heard  him  preach  in  Wheler  Chapel,  London.  For  this  deliverance  he 
had  been  sighing  sometime,  and  he  rejoiced  atthe  Providence  which  liberated 
him  from  “ serving  tables.”  The  residue  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up 
in  a few  words.  It  was  that  of  a devoted  pastor  who  cared  for  his  flock. 
In  the  pastoral  relation  he  was  most  exemplary  ; but  he  still  found  time 
to  write  for  the  Press,  to  aid  the  mission  cause,  and  to  engage  effectively 
in  originating  and  aiding  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence.  His  character 
would  seem  to  have  been  as  perfect  as  one  can  expect  to  gaze  upon  on 
earth  ; and  as  he  lived,  so  he  died,  peaceful  as  the  “perfect  man.”  We  are 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  biographer  has  executed  the  task 
devolved  on  him.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  volumes  to  which  objection 
may  be  taken,  it  is  that  too  many  letters  of  merely  limited  interest  have 
been  printed.  This,  however,  may  be  remedied  in  a second  edition,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  called  for. 

A Tour  in  South  Africa.  With  notices  of  Natal,  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  Eg>q)t,  and  Palestine.  By  J.  J.  Freeman,  Home  Secretary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  Pp.  xii.  492.  London  : John  Snow. 

We  learn  from  the  “preface,”  that  Mr.  Freeman,  at  the  request  of  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  proceeded  to  Africa  to  visit 
the  missions  there,  and  also  at  some  other  places.  The  results  wm  have 
before  us  in  this  volume,  which  we  thus  briefly  announce,  reserving  further 
notice  till  next  month. 
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The  Great  Exliibition  is  an  object  wbich  we  need  never  grow  weary 
in  contemplating.  Its  aspects  are  so  varied ; its  visions  of  beauty  are 
so  enchanting  and  endless ; its  stores  are  so  affluent ; its  pi*actical  uses 
are  so  beneficent  and  manifold ; its  influences  are  so  subtile,  compli- 
cated, and  wide-spreading ; whilst  its  auguries  are  so  sublime  and 
inspiring,  that,  in  reverting  to  it  from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  invested 
with  the  charm  of  perpetual  freshness.  Some  public  writers  have 
doubted  its  intrinsic  grandeur,  and  sneeringly  referred  to  its  popularity 
and  splendid  success,  as  indicating  the  absence  of  all  the  attributes  of 
true  greatness  ; but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  wonderful  birth  and 
deliverance  of  our  age.  As  a gorgeous  spectacle,  it  stands  absolutely 
peerless  and  unrivalled,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  Neither 
the  colossal  magnificence  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  oriental 
luxuriance  of  Persia,  the  celebrated  Olympiads  of  Greece,  nor  the 

* The  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Palace  of  Industry  ; or,  the  Possible  Future  of  Europe 
and  the  World.  London  : William  Jones,  Paternoster- row. 

The  Palace  of  Glass  and  the  Gathering  of  the  People.  A Book  for  the  Exhibition. 
London  : William  Jones,  Patemoster-row. 

The  Great  Exhibition  Prize  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  WmsH,  M.A.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co. 

Great  Sights.  A Discourse.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Aveling.  London  ; Snow. 

The  Great  Exhibition,  Suggestive  and  Anticipative.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming, 
D.D.  London : Shaw. 

The  Unity  of  the  Race,  with  its  Correlative  Claims.  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Great 
Exhibition.  By  John  Morison,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London  : Ramsay. 

Sermons  on  the  Great  Exhibition.  By  the  Rev.  George  Clayton.  London  : Ben- 
jamin L.  Green. 

Exhibition  Discourses.  By  the  Revs.  Dr.  Fletcher,  T.  Binney,  H.  Melville, 
Hugh  Allen,  and  J . Stoughton.  London  : Paul,  Chapter-house-court. 
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military  ovations  of  Roman  conquerors,  aggrandised  by  the  spoils  of 
opulent  nations,  can  furnish  a parallel.  As  an  aesthetic  teacher , it  will 
unconsciously  infuse  a benign  spirit  into  the  hosts  that  throng  it.s 
aisles  of  beauty  ; awakening  emotions  of  wonder  and  delight  hitherto 
unknown,  enriching  innumerable  minds  with  a heritage  of  glorious  and 
imperishable  images,  and  sowing  in  some  fertile  and  fostering  intellects 
the  germs  of  future  developments  of  taste  and  ai*t.  Regarding  it,  with 
Mr.  Thackeray,  as  a festival  of  international  amity,  we  may 

Look  down  the  mighty  sunlit  aisle, 

And  see  the  sumptuous  banquet  set. 

The  brotherhood  of  nations  met 

Around  the  feast.” 

And  is  it  credible  that  this  free  commingling  and  intercommunion  can 
continue  day  after  day,  and  month  afte^'  month,  without  begetting  a 
spirit  of  fraternisation  between  those  numerous  representatives  of  the 
different  kindreds  of  the  earth  ? Can  the  banqueters  look  into  each 
other’s  radiant  faces,  interlock  friendly  hands,  drink  at  the  same  pure 
fountains,  feast  at  the  same  board,  and  exchange  all  the  courtesies  and 
amenities  of  civilised  life  for  a lengthened  season  in  this  Temple  of 
Concord,  and  then  turn  aside  and  cherish  the  old  antipathies  and  ani- 
mosities that  for  centuries  have  kept  them  apart  ? It  is  impossible. 
This  illustrious  recognition  of  the  common  consanguinity,  unity,  and 
essential  equality  of  the  races,  will  do  more  to  make  war  unpopular, 
infamous,  and  impracticable,  than  any  expedient  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  Then,  considered  even  abstractly,  how  influential  as  a magni- 
ficent fcLct  will  this  Great  Exhibition  become  for  evermore.  It  is 
destined  to  be  emblazoned  in  the  public  annals  of  every  nation,  and 
will  hereafter  shine  out  from  the  darkness  of  past  human  history,  like 
a glimpse  of  heavenly  blue  seen  through  a rent  in  the  storm-clouds — 
at  once  a sign  and  a pledge  of  coming  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Among  the  not  least  remarkable  features  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
are  its  gravitating  and  generative  pownr.  For  months  past  it  has 
focalised  the  gaze  of  all  eyes,  the  interest  of  all  hearts,  and  the  busy 
thoughts  of  a multitude  of  minds  of  various  calibre ; while,  during 
the  same  period,  it  has  been  radiating  its  humanising,  pacific,  and 
ennobling  influences  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Around  it,  as  a sun, 
some  of  the  greatest  intelligences  of  our  age  are  revolving,  and 
basking  in  its  quickening  beams.  Poets  have  come  to  it,  as  to  a new 
Parnassus, — a mountain  of  light, — and  have  found  at  its  crystal 
fountains,  waters  of  inspiration  surpassing  those  of  fabled  Helicon. 
Royalties  and  statesmen  have  here  unostentatiously  mingled  with  the 
mighty  concourse  that  daily  rolls  down  its  avenues,  and  have  enjoyed 
ample  opportunities  to  witness  with  their  somewhat  incredulous  eyes 
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the  sublime  composure,  majesty,  and  self-governing  capacities  of  “ the 
people.”  Artists,  artisans,  and  men  of  science,  here  find  a boundless 
range  of  congenial  study,  exciting  their  mental  appetencies,  gratifying 
their  tastes,  and  stimulating  their  genius.  Theologians  and  preachers, 
too,  luxuriate  in  the  vast  fund  of  s3rmbolism  and  illustration  here 
furnished  to  their  hands.  All  manner  of  spiiitual  things  have  been 
likened  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  multifarious  contents.  Every 
pane  of  the  huge  transparency  is  converted  into  an  inlet  of  diviner 
glories  from  the  skies  ; while  the  most  refulgent  jewel  that  sparkles 
in  its  setting  of  gold,  is  made  to  pale  its  lustre  in  the  eclipsing  presence 
of  the  “ Pearl  of  great  price.” 

Thus  the  Great  Exhibition  sets  all  men  a-thinking.  The  breadth 
and  amount  of  thought  that  it  will  ultimately  awaken  and  quicken 
into  fruitful  activity,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  ; but  that  it  will 
continue  for  years  to  operate  silently  as  a mighty  moral  force,  may  be 
safely  predicated.  It  abideth  not  alone.  It  can  never  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  event  standing  out  in  solitary  and  relationless  grandeur 
from  the  mid-summit  of  this  wonderful  century,  without  antecedents 
or  issues.  The  unique  structure  may  be  dissolved  and  vanish  away 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  rose  into  view ; the  wand  of  the  enchanter 
that  evoked  it  into  existence,  may  bid  it  suddenly  disappear ; but  the 
idea  which  it  has  served  to  enshrine  and  exhibit,  is  indestructible. 
It  will  prove  but  the  first  of  an  illustrious  series  of  expedients, 
conceived  in  a similar  spirit,  and  directed  to  the  same  noble  ends. 
Towards  the  realisation  of  these  ends  a multitude  of  workers  will  be 
found  willing  to  consecrate  their  divers  gifts.  Philosophers,  econo- 
mists, politicians,  philanthropists,  artists,  manufacturers,  litterateurs, 
and  Christian  men,  will  contribute  their  several  quotas  of  aid  to  the 
desired  result.  To  the  Press  especially  we  look  with  anxiety,  hoping 
that  an  enterprise  so  auspiciously  begun  may  continue  to  receive,  in 
the  successive  stages  of  its  development,  the  same  eloquent  advocacy 
and  intelligent  fosterage  that  have  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it.  The 
editorial,  critical,  and  descriptive  articles  that  have  appeared  in  our 
daily  and  weekly  journals,  with  some  insignificant  exceptions,  have 
been  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  and  the  opulence  of  the 
subject.  We  feel  proud  of  the  position  they  have  taken  and  main- 
tained. “ Leaders  ” have  been  written  from  time  to  time  upon  this 
prolific  theme,  which,  for  lofty  poetic  sentiment,  transparency  of 
thought,  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  subtile  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  in  art, — diffused  over  all  which  has  been  the  genial 
warmth  and  glow  of  a subdued  enthusiasm, — we  have  seldom  seen 
surpassed.  Take,  as  an  example,  that  memoi’able  description  of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  and  its  inaugural  services  that  appeared  in 
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the  Tiines  newspaper  on  the  second  morning  in  May,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  composition  breathing  with  life,  is  almost  matchless  in 
journalistic  literature. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  more  private  preserves  of  distinguished 
talent  into  the  open  fields  of  general  authorship,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  comparative  dearth  of  productions  of  a comprehensive 
character  and  high  order  of  merit,  on  this  engrossing  topic.  Guide- 
books, scientific  manuals,  and  descriptive  catalogues,  we  are  supplied 
with  to  repletion ; but  few  works  with  any  pretensions  to  originality 
or  deep  suggestiveness,  have  yet  emanated  from  the  studies  of  either 
our  savans  or  our  literati.  Yet  never,  in  any  age,  has  there  been 
presented  a subject  which,  in  its  diversified  aspects,  associations,  bear- 
ings, and  issues,  was  more  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  loftiest  genius. 
What  a glorious  and  thrilling  theme  for  an  immortal  epic ! But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  in  our  impatience,  that  such  enduring  monu- 
ments of  high  art  and  creative  intellect  are  only  to  be  looked  for  as 
the  result  of  deep  study  and  protracted  travail  of  soul.  Meanwhile, 
confidently  hoping  that  literature  will,  in  due  time,  contribute  its 
“ prosfe  poem,”  embalming  the  memories  of  this  august  event,  let  us 
devote  a few  pages  to  a cursory  examination  of  such  works  as  the  last 
few  months  have  thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  stream  of  letters. 

One  of  the  books  entitled,  by  priority  of  publication  and  its  own 
intrinsic  merit,  to  occupy  the  fore-front  of  our  notice,  bears  the 
title  of  “ The  Boyal  Exchange  and  the  Palace  of  Industry ; or,  the 
Possible  Future  of  Europe  and  the  World.”  Its  author,  whose  name 
I is  unaccountably  suppressed,  enjoys  a wide  reputation.  Before  its 

; contents  were  embodied  in  this  very  attractive  volume,  the  substance 

thereof  had  been  listened  to  with  admiration  and  delight  by  large 
metropolitan  audiences,  assembled  at  the  Weigh-house  Chapel.  It  is 
eminently  worthy  of  the  honours  of  print  and  of  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  The  characteristic  impress  of  the  writer’s  hand  is  legible 
^ on  every  page.  The  stately  march  of  argument  j the  occasional  cir- 

cumlocution of  language  ; the  steady,  sustained  intelligence  that 
, throws  its  light  far  into  every  region  which  it  explores,  together  with 

the  manly  and  catholic  sentiments  enunciated,  will  be  recognised  at 
once  by  every  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this 
modern  master  of  the  pulpit.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  novel  and 
original.  The  facts  with  which  he  starts  are,  the  erection  of  the  new 
Royal  Exchange,  after  the  destruction  of  the  previous  edifice  by  fire  ; 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition ; and  the  selection  of  the  same 
i sublime  paragraph  of  inspiration  by  Prince  Albert,  to  be  enthroned 

' ■ I on  the  pediment  of  the  one,  and  to  be  stamped  upon  the  frontispiece 

1 1 of  the  catalogue  of  the  other — “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness 
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thereof.”  Uniting  in  his  reflections  the  two  latter  things,  which,  through 
the  agency  of  the  same  mind,  are  thus  already  united  in  fact,  our  author’s 
aim  is,  “ in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the  great  primaiy 
religious  truths  which  are  involved  in  the  announcement  of  the  inscrip- 
tion itself.  As  it,  however,  is  the  first  verse  of  a psalm,  he  purposed,  in  the 
second  part,  to  look  at  it  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  the  psalm,  and  at 
the  psalm  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  Revelation,  and  thus  to  bring 
out  and  associate  with  the  inscription  additional  ideas  of  both  truth  and 
duty.  Then,  supposing  the  whole  series  of  these  truths  and  duties  to 
be  earnestly  adopted  and  practically  exemplified  by  all  nations, — by 
England  herself,  and  by  those  to  whom  they  will  be  virtually  pre- 
sented on  their  meeting  together  in  the  British  metropolis, — it  is 
proposed,  in  the  last  part,  to  describe  what,  on  such  a supposition, 
would  be  the  coming  future  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.” 

The  first  division  is  “expository,”  and  contains  a great  argument, 
lucidly  and  logically  conducted,  and  richly  interwoven  with  felicitous 
citations  from  “ The  Book,”  in  proof  of  the  “ Divine  Existence  and  Per- 
sonality,” “ Creation,”  and  “ Providence.”  The  second  part  is  “ infer- 
ential,” and  deduces,  from  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Psalm  in  which 
the  above  monumental  motto  appears,  the  duty  of  “ worship,”  the 
“character”  of  the  worshipper^  and  the  necessity  of  mediation.  In 
the  third  portion,  after  recapitulating  the  argument,  the  writer  dis- 
cusses “the  religious  anticipations  of  the  future,  illustrated  and  jus- 
tified by  the  hopes  of  social  and  political  philanthropy ;”  and  then 
proceeds  to  show  what  would  be  the  blessed  results  of  the  whole  world 
adopting  as  its  creed  the  sublime  epitome  of  religion  referred  to, 
enlarged  and  illustrated  by  Christian  associations.  Among  these  he 
enumerates  universal  Theism,  universality  of  Christian  worship,  puri- 
fication and  restoration  of  the  church  by  the  Scriptures,  the  preva- 
lence of  universal  virtue,  and  the  abolition  of  the  pride  and  exclusive- 
ness of  nationalities.  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a beautiful  and 
graphic  description  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  and  sights  witnessed 
by  the  author  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  There  are 
several  passages  of  great  pertinence  and  force,  which  we  had  marked 
for  quotation,  but  we  can  afibrd  space  only  for  two  extracts.  The 
first  consists  of  one  detached  link  in  the  analogical  reasonings  by 
wliich  the  i^ersonality  of  God  is  demonstrated  ; — 

The  ‘ Crystal  Palace  ’ is  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  conceived  and  perfected  in  a 
personal  intelligence.  It  has  been  constructed  and  reared  by  rule  and  compass, 
measure  and  weight,  and  according  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  skill.  All  the 
variety  of  its  extraordinary  contents  hear  the  impress  of  thought  and  purpose,  design 
and  contrivance,  faculty  and  power  ; but  no  one  confounds  the  work  with  the  work- 
men, or  imagines  that  the  skill  impressed  on  the  productions  is  something  inherent  in 
the  productions  themselves,  or  that  they  have  sprung,  by  necessity,  from  the  impulse 
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or  operation  of  unintelligent  force  ! Any  one  who  saw  the  apparently  confused  and 
chaotic  jumble  of  coarse  packages  and  miarranged  materials,  as  they  lay  about  the 
building,  previous  to  being  put  into  harmonious  order,  could  never  have  imagined  that 
they  had  in  themselves  any  tendency  to  take  the  places  and  assume  the  appearances 
to  which  they  were  destined,  independently  of  the  mind,  the  thought,  plan,  reason, 
and  ability  of  the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  all  was  to  be  effected.  Even  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  conceive  such  a thing — to  conceive,  namely,  that  they  should,  without 
the  immediate  agency  of  hands,  have  gradually  arranged  themselves  into  beautiful 
groups,  and  that  thus  confusion  was  to  be  succeeded  by  order — this  would  only  have 
been  regarded  as  the  result  of  processes  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  human 
sagacity,  and  as  the  proof  of  profounder  and  more  wonderful  contrivance  on  the  part  of 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  scene.  Instead  of  tempting  a thoughtful  observer  to  con- 
found and  identify  the  thing  done  with  the  actual  doer — or  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
to  attribute  all  to  necessity  or  chance,  or  to  some  mysterious  appetencies  in  the  things 
themselves — it  would  only  have  carried  the  idea  of  personality  fui-ther  back,  and  have 
augmented  his  admiration  of  the  attributes  that  distinguished  it.  In  the  same  way, 
adhering  to  the  truth  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  an  actual  creation,  then, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  processes  through  which  they  gradually  passed,  till  the 
whole  fabric  was  developed  and  perfected,  all  icas  the  icork  of  a personal  agent  distinct 
from  the  actual  universe  itself,  and  all  that  was  done  was  accomplished  through  the 
action  of  those  laws  which  he  framed — to  which  he  subjected  them — which  he  adminis- 
tered— which  the  things  did  not  originate — ^which  they  could  not  understand,  and 
fi-om  which  they  could  not  escape.  He — the  living,  spiritual,  personal  God — was  the 
Mover  and  Maker,  the  Designer  and  Doer,  from  first  to  last.” 

The  other  citation  contains  a dignified  rebuke,  addressed  to  that 
still  numerous  but  rapidly  diminishing  tribe  of  croakers  that  infest 
society ; and  especially  to  a certain  class  of  super-saintly  creatures, 
who  account  themselves  much  too  good  for  the  world  upon  whose 
fatness  they  subsist ; and  whose  intolerant  hatred  of,  and  pious  mum- 
blings against,  science,  philosophy,  progress,  intellect,  genius,  and  all 
such-like  appliances  and  delusions  of  the  Evil  One,  are  virtually 
I nothing  less  than  a continual  reproach  of  their  Maker  : — 

A few  hints  may  not  be  inappropriate  as  to  the  spirit  with  which  Christians  should 
contemplate  the  Exhibition.  There  are  some  prophets,  of  these  our  times,  whose 
^ scrolls,’  in  relation  to  the  great  event,  are  filled  with  * lamentation,  mourning,  and 
woe.’  They  can  see  nothing,  in  the  thing  itself,  but  a gigantic  display  of  pride  and 
vainglory,  and  they  apprehend  nothing,  from  the  meeting  of  the  nations,  but  mutual 
corruption,  prolonged  riot,  and  perhaps  blood.  Their  favourite  analogies  are  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  golden  image,  or  the  devil  tempting  Christ,  by 
' revealing  on  the  mount  ‘ all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,’  or  some 

! such  human  or  diabolical  atrocities  ! Now,  it  is  a pity  to  give  way  to  these  dark 

I imaginings  ; to  see  nothing  in  our  fellow-man  but  what  is  bad,  and  to  expect  nothing 

from  the  hand  of  God  but  the  thunderbolt  of  vengeance,  or  the  ‘ vials  of  wrath  ! ’ It 
is  far  better,  far  more  becoming,  especially  in  those  that  believe  that  * the  earth  is  the 
I Lord’s,  and  tho  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein,’  to  take 

!l  healthy,  cheerful,  and  hopeful  views,  of  the  great  event, — whose  origin,  it  is  at  least 

I possible,  may  have  been  good,  and  whose  influence  and  results  may  be  useful.  It 

!;  ought  by  no  means  to  be  thought  a self-evident  thing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 

[ multitude  of  minds  and  hearts,  which  have  all  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the  Exhibi- 

tion, but  selfish  vanity  and  godless  pride.  In  many  there  may  have  been  frequent  and 
great  thoughts  of  God,  devout  humility,  and  earnest  prayer  for  that  blessing  without 

which  nothing  can  be  successful Let  Christians  have  faith  in  one 

another.  Let  them  believe  that  many  as  good  as  themselves  are  engaged  in  the  Exhi- 
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bition,  and  have  devoutly  sought  for  it  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High.  Let  others 
learn  to  do  likewise.  Instead  of  indulging  in  forebodings  and  prophecies^  which, 
being  uttered,  might  fulfil  themselves,  they  should  mther  exercise  trust  in  Providence, 
indulge  hope  for  the  church  and  the  world,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to  serve  both,  by 
hearty,  honest,  and  sincere  intercession  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  men, — ^that  that 
God,  who  can  make  even  ‘ the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,’  would  educe  praise  and 
glory  to  himself,  and  much  that  shall  be  productive  of  happiness  to  men,  from  what 
brings  them  together  in  'peaceful  intercourse,  and  reminds  them  of  their  common 
relation  to  himself.  The  ‘ crisis  ’ of  the  world  occurred  when  there  was  a gathering  of 
strangers  and  foreigners  in  one  place  ; they  were  brought  together  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  ; they  were  assembled  again  at  the  wonders  of  Pentecost ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a designed  coincidence  on  both  occasions.” 

“Tlie  Palace  of  Glass  and  the  Gathering  of  the  People”  is  a companion 
to  the  preceding  volume,  and  is  got  up  in  the  same  elegant  style.  Its 
internal  structure,  however,  is  widely  dissimilar ; hut,  whilst  destitute 
of  the  strength,  weightiness,  logical  acumen,  and  profound  suggestive- 
ness of  Mr.  Binney’s  work,  it  possesses  distinguished  merits  of  its  own. 
It  represents  quite  a different  order  of  mind,  and  will  afford  intense 
gratification  to  every  admirer  of  chaste  composition,  tinged  and  mel- 
lowed with  exquisite  poetic  sentiment,  and  enriched  with  the  fruits  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  It  bears  the  evidences  of  greater 
refinement  of  literary  taste  than  its  sterner  literary  companion,  and 
will  probably  become  the  more  popular  of  the  two  works.  As  the 
title  imports,  it  is  devoted  strictly  to  a contemplation  of  the  manifold 
aspects  and  bearings  of  the  Exhibition.  The  opening  chapter  is 
designated  the  “ Poet’s  Dream,”  in  which  Mr.  Stoughton  introduces  a 
beautiful  and  ingenious  comparison  between  the  Paxton  Palace  and 
an  ideal  crystal  structure,  that,  centuries  ago,  rose  before  the  pro- 
phetic faculty  of  Chaucer.  The  clear-eyed  seer  imagined,  standing 
on  an  island,  a Palace  whose  wall  and  gate  were  “ all  of  glass.”  This 
charming  island  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  a beautiful  lady,  wedded 
to  a royal  knight ; and  he  goes  on  to  describe  a festival,  celebrated 
in  tents,  on  a large  plain,  by 

The  Prince,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  rest,” 

amidst  a v/ood,  between  “ a river  and  a well,”  and  which  continued 
for  three  months. 

This  section,  which  contains  some  very  exquisite  writing,  is  fol- 
lowed by  “ Contrasts  between  the  Past  and  Present,”  which  certainly 
supply  us  with  matter  for  gratitude  and  congratulation.  Some  inter- 
esting reflections,  suggested  by  the  allusions  made  to  Chaucer  and  his 
dream,  are  presented,  on  the  difierence  between  the  chdlisation  which 
existed  in  his  day  and  that  which  obtains  in  our  own.  Facts  of  his- 
tory and  works  of  art  associated  with  his  times,  and  in  some  measure 
with  himself,  are  brought  under  review,  and  placed  beside  the  Great 
Exhibition,  in  order  to  exhibit,  in  a striking  light,  the  difference 
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between  the  two  epochs  in  our  country’s  progress.  The  Royal  build- 
ing at  Windsor,  erected  during  Chaucer  s youth,  with  its  feudal  aspect, 
drawbridge,  and  grim  fortifications,  indicative  of  an  unsettled  state  of 
society,  is  contrasted  with  the  frail,  exposed  structure  in  Hyde-park, 
and  pleasant  inferences  are  drawn.  The  method  in  which  labourers 
were  obtained  for  the  execution  of  work  in  those  days  ; the  state  of 
the  arts,  the  benefits  of  which  were  then  wholly  monopolised  by  the 
wealthy  ; the  danger  of  travelling,  without  royal  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct, are  the  other  salient  points  selected  for  comparison  with  our 
own  happy  and  wonderful  age. 

“Voices  of  warning  and  hope;”  “associations,  secular  and 
sacred;”  “beneficial  results,  probable  and  possible;”  and  “lessons 
pertinent  and  practical,”  constitute  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
work.  The  sources  of  our  national  greatness  are  graphically  sketched. 
While  owing  much  to  the  “ peculiar  character  of  the  races  of  whose 
offspring  our  population  is  mainly  composed  ;”  to  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities, climate,  and  insular  position  of  our  native  land ; to  favour- 
able forms  of  early  and  mediaeval  government, — we  are  mainly 
indebted,  to  Christianity  for  our  present  attainments  in  civilisa- 
tion. There  are  also  some  wise  and  weighty  remarks  on  the 
“ coming  destiny”  of  our  country,  in  which  our  peculiar  perils  are 
pointed  out.  As  regards  the  results  anticipated  to  follow  from  the 
stupendous  gatherings  in  the  British  capital,  whilst  the  author  is  not 
insensible  to  the  unparalleled  temptations  incident  to  the  occasion,  he 
is  yet  disposed  to  take  a “ sunny  view”  of  the  event,  and  paints  in 
glowing  colours  its  happy  auguries.  Alluding  to  the  pacific  tendency 
of  this  congress  of  states,  he  asks  : — 

May  we  not  expect  that,  after  this,  America,  the  continental  powers,  and  ourselves 
will  feel  an  increased  reluctance  to  unsheath  the  sword  ? Will  not  fighting  look  more 
than  ever  like  fratricide  ? It  was  a custom  among  the  Romans  to  split  in  two,  and 
divide  between  themselves  and  foreign  visitors  who  shared  their  hospitality,  a small 
token  called  the  tessera  hospitalis,  which  was  preserved  from  generation  to  generation 
in  the  two  families  who  formed  the  friendly  alliance.  It  became  an  heir-loom,  to  be 
enjoyed  and  used  by  remote  descendants.  Fervently  do  we  desire  that  the  result  of 
the  great  gathering  in  the  industrial  mansion,  the  minor  gatherings  in  other — and 
es{>ecially  sacred — places  of  resort,  and  the  private  gatherings  of  foreign  fidends  around 
English  hearths,  will  be  like  the  division  of  the  tessera  hospitalis  in  old  times,  and  that 
its  memory  will  be  cherished  and  honoured  through  years  to  come,” 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers,  that,  during 
the  autumn  of  1850,  there  appeared  in  the  public  prints  an  ofier  of  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  the  “ Moral  and 
religious  tendency  of  the  union  of  all  nations  at  the  Great  Exhibition.” 
The  proposition  being  made  when  the  feelings  of  a large  portion  of 
the  community  were  adverse  to  the  undertaking,  the  number  of  com- 
peting essays  appears  to  have  been  small.  The  latest  period  for  the 
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reception  of  them  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  adjudication 
was  announced  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  successful  work 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  E/Cv.  J.  G.  Whish,  M.  A.,  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man, and  is  designated,  “ The  Great  Exhibition  Prize  Essay.”  Although 
not  absolutely  free  from  some  of  those  sectarian  blemishes  that  so  often 
mar  the  productions  of  Churchmen,  it  breathes  a spirit  of  more  expan- 
sive liberality,  progress,  and  popular  sympathy,  than  we  are  usually 

quarter.  The  writer  takes  a decidedly 
of  the  undertaking.  His  suggestions, 
dictated  by  manly  wisdom. 
We  have  met  with  no  particularly 
the  book  ; but  many  of  the  sentiments  have 
they  are  indicative  of  the  great 
class  in  society  that  for  centuries  has 


warranted  to  expect  from  such  a 
cheerful  and  hopeful  view 
though  not  remarkable  for  originality,  are 
catholic  love,  and  devout  piety, 
new  or  striking  ideas  in 
afforded  us  great  pleasure,  inasmuch  as 
change  that  is  coming  over  a 
been  in  league  with  monopoly,  and  that  has  lent  its  powerful  aid  in 
defrauding  the  representatives  of  labour  of  their  honours  and  their 
rights. 

The  Exhibition  is  first  viewed  “ in  its  simplest  and  most  natural 
character,  as  merely  a vast  combination  of  the  varied  effects  of  science 
and  skill,  or,  to  use  an  expression  which  has  become  familiar,  an  enor- 
mous pantechnicon.”  It  is  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  we  have  derived 
advantages  from  national  museums,  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  we 
may  expect  proportionate  benefit  from  an  exhibition  enshrining  the 
diversified  treasures^  of  all  nations.  The  irresistible  inducements  to 
overcome  ordinary  obstacles,  now  presented  to  those  who  desire  the 
expansion  of  their  minds  and  the  gratification  of  their  taste,  are  dwelt 
upon.  The  writer  looks  to  this  event  as  a means  of  giving  “ greater 
freedom  to  thought,  and  also  of  exciting  the  desire  to  use  it.”  Not 
only  does  the  improved  study  of  works  of  art  tend  to  increased  pro- 
sperity, but  it  is  also  Hkely  to  be  subservient  to  moral  improvement ; 
for  each  fresh  discovery  and  application  of  nature’s  economic  resources, 
is  “ an  enlargement  of  the  mirror  in  which  we  see  reflected  the  various 
attributes  of  the  Creator.”  The  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nical and  other  science  promoted  by  the  Exhibition,  will  tend  to  an 
increase  of  man’s  material  comfort  and  happiness;  and  this  augmented 
happiness  will  conduce,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  glory  of 
God.  The  standard  of  manual  skill  will  be  raised.  Labour  will  be 
economised,  better  directed,  and  freed  from  the  artificial  restrictions 
that  now  press  upon  it.  The  principles  of  free  trade  and  unshackled 
competition  are  heartily  and  philosophically  enunciated  by  our  essayist. 
He  conceives  that  there  will  always  be  a sufficiency  of  remunerative 
labour  for  all  men,  somewhere ; that  we  impugn  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  Creator  by  supposing  we  can  prop  up  his  scheme  of  life, 
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appointed  for  mankind  in  general,  by  any  one-sided,  partial  legislation 
of  our  own.  A faith  in  those  general  principles  which  are  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  will  almost  preclude  the  necessity  of  any 
legislation  whatever  upon  these  matters.  History  abounds  with 
examples  of  the  evils  of  exclusiveness,  in  the  loss,  from  having  been 
guarded  with  too  much  selfishness  and  jealousy,  of  various  knowledges 
and  arts  that  were  once  highly  prized.  The  Exhibition  is  further 
regarded  as  bearing  witness  to  the  common  consanguinity  of  the  various 
families  of  our  race,  and  also  as  an  act  of  homage  to  labour.  For 
thousands  of  years,  the  sweat  of  the  brow  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a mark  of  disgrace,  and  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  shunned  and 
avoided ; but  now  labour  is,  for  the  time,  to  be  the  thing  which  the 
world  delighteth  to  honour ; we  have  enthroned  it  in  our  thoughts, 
and  we  have  built  it  a palace  ! We  shall  bend  vith  admiration  before 
its  effects ; we  shall  extol  its  power,  and  be  ravished  with  its  beauty ; 
and  the  living  agents  which  .shall  have  wrought  successfully  with  it, 
shall,  in  the  after  remembrance,  have  a name  and  reputation  which 
shall  spread  wherever  winds  can  blow,  or  waters  bear.”  The  essay 
concludes  with  some  useful  suggestions  respecting  the  best  means  of 
exerting  our  ^personal  influence,  so  as  to  promote  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious weal  both  of  our  own  countrymen  and  of  the  intelligent  strangers 
now  swarming  in  our  capital. 

Great  Sights,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  Aveling,  of  Kingsland,  is  one 
of  the  best  discourses  that  have  fallen  beneath  ou^  notice  on  the  topic 
of  the  day.  The  author  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  gross  violation  of 
good  taste  and  indignity  against  the  truth,  committed  by  some 
preachers,  who  have  displayed  their  perverted  ingenuity  in  spiritual- 
ising the  Exhibition  and  its  accessories.  The  very  pertinent  texts 
by  which  the  sermon  is  preceded,  are  appropriately  used  only  as 
mottoes.  “ I will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight.”  “ Thou 
shalt  see  greater  things  than  these.”  “ That  sight.”  The  beautiful 
and  solemn  transitions  of  thought  perceptible  in  the  order  in  which 
these  citations  are  arranged,  furnish  an  index  to  the  train  of  reflections 
pursued  in  the  discourse.  The  first  object  which  the  audience  “ turns 
aside  ” to  see,  is  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  its  artistic  opulence  and 
competitive  rivalries.  The  scene  is  then  shifted ; and  some  of  the 
great  social,  moral,  and  religious  sights  to  be  witnessed  in  our  country, 
and  in  our  metropolis  in  particular,  that  are  likely  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners,  pass  like  dissolving  views  before  the  gaze.  An 
opportunity  is  then  wisely  seized,  to  remind  the  reader  of  those  spec- 
tacles of  Divine  skill,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  that  are  ever  around  us 
in  God’s  glorious  universe,  but  which,  through  our  daily  familiarity 
with  them,  fail  duly  to  excite  our  admiration  and  wonder.  And  then 
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lastly,  the  preacher  turns  to  contemplate  still  grander  sights  than 
these.  “ In  the  first  class  of  objects  viewed,”  says  Mr.  Aveling,  “ we 
met  with  man  and  his  productions.  In  the  last,  we  have  the  nobler 
works  of  God.  In  those  now  to  be  considered,  we  shall  behold  God 
himself.”  Whereupon  he  proceeds  to  throw  off  a series  of  vivid 
picturings  of  the  more  prominent  scenes  in  the  drama  of  Kedemption. 
The  Ancient  of  Days  is  seen  incarnated  in  the  form  of  an  infant ; 
the  public  inauguration  and  glorious  achievements  of  Messiah  next 
burst  upon  the  sight ; then  gloom  gathers  around  the  scene,  and  we 
see,  in  swift  succession,  the  prostrate  Man  of  Sorrows  weltering  in  an 
agony  of  blood,  in  the  solitudes  of  Gethsemane  ; the  desperate  tragedy 
of  the  Crucifixion  ; and,  finally,  the  splendid  consummation  of  the 
whole  in  the  resurection  of  the  victorious  Prince  of  Life.  We  strongly 
recommend  this  sermon.  The  conception  is  original ; and  the  execu- 
tion is  full  of  vigorous  diction,  graphic  delineation,  and  impressive 
thought. 

“ The  Great  Exhibition,  Suggestive  and  Anticipative,”  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Gumming,  D.D.,  is  the  title  given  to  two  sermons,  bearing  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  this  eminent  writer  s productions  j beautiful  thoughts  and 
imagery,  in  close  company  with  many  strange,  illiberal,  and  old-world 
notions,  very  dogmatically  expressed.  The  composition  bears  marks  of 
haste  and  slovenliness.  The  author  sympathises  with  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition,  and  endeavours  to  turn 
the  event  to  spiritual  profit.  “ Consecrated  it  has  been  ; blessed  let 
us  hope  it  will  be ; and,  instead  of  prophesying  evil,  like  birds  of  ill- 
omen,  let  us  rather  help  on  the  good  that  is  possible,  and  avert  the 
evil  that  is  contingent.”  The  wide  prevalence  of  superstitious  fears 
among  narrow-minded  Christians,  receives  from  him  a singular  expo- 
sure. “ I have  received,”  says  Dr.  Gumming,  “ from  I know  not  how 
many  quarters,  letters  asking  me,  because  I have  turned  some  atten- 
tion to  tlie  subject  of  proj»hecy,  whether  I did  not  regard  the  late 
gathering  in  London  as  only  a repetition  of  Belshazzar’s  feast  ? I 
cannot  see  the  least  point  of  coincidence, — any  point  of  contact  or 
comparison  v/hatever,”  &c.  We  should  wonder  exceedingly  if  he 
could.  And,  if  these  doleful  epistles  emanated  from  his  own  hearers, 
it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  speak  much  for  their  intelligence,  or  for  the 
effect  of  his  own  prophesyings  among  them. 

In  “ The  Unity  of  the  Race,  with  its  Correlative  Claims,”  by  John 
Morrison,  D.D.,  we  have  a great  topic  wisely  handled,  in  an  expansive 
and  noble  spirit.  After  defending  the  doctrine  of  man’s  common  origin, 
identity,  and  destiny,  by  reference  to  the  inductions  of  enlightened 
observation,  well-attested  science,  and  the  distinct  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  the  Doctor  shows  its  direct  practical  bearings  upon  slavery. 
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war,  the  treatment  of  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  missionary  enterprise. 
The  continued  enunciation  of  this  idea  throughout  all  lands  will  do 
much  to  extinguish  the  jealous,  exclusive,  and  inflammable  spirit  of 
nationality,  to  relax  all  undue  attachments  to  particular  localities,  and 
to  bind  all  mankind  in  the  bonds  of  universal  brotherhood.  In  con- 
cluding his  discourse,  the  preacher  commends  the  following  excellent 
maxim  to  the  regard  of  his  countrymen  : “ That  they  determine,  by 
the  help  of  God,  to  suffer  no  spiritual  injury  from  the  intercourse  of 
foreigners,  and  to  do  them  all  the  good  they  possibly  can.” 

’ In  “ Sermons  on  the  Great  Exhibition,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  Clayton,  the 

specific  aspects  of  the  subject  contemplated  are,  its  dangers,  its  duties, 

1=  its  encouragements,  and  its  advantages.  The  speaker’s  aim  is  to 

: promote  the  moral  improvement  and  religious  edification  of  his 

i hearers.  These  discourses  are  distinguished  hy  a subdued  and  dubious, 

rather  than  a cheerful  or  enthusiastic,  tone.  The  considerations  dwelt 

> 

I upon  are  pertinent,  solid,  and  generally  practical ; the  style  is  quiet  and 

unaffected  ; and  the  Scriptural  citations  are  singularly  apt  and  felici- 
I tons.  The  pamphlet  is  calculated  to  effect  a modicum  of  good. 

It  remains  to  mention  “Exhibition  Sermons,”  by  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Fletcher,  T.  Binney,  H.  Melville,  Hugh  Allen,  and  J.  Stoughton.  The 
first  of  these  discourses  has  been  delivered  several  times  to  large  and 
delighted  audiences  of  Sunday-school  children,  and  is  deservedly  popular. 
The  Crystal  Palace  and  its  more  prominent  wonders  are  described  and 
spiritually  illustrated  with  Dr.  Fletcher’s  well-known  and  inimitable 
facility.  Mr.  Binney’s  consists  of  a contrast  drawn  between  Bel- 
shazzar’s idolatrous  feast  and  the  great  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
^ banquet  spread  for  the  nations  in  Hyde-park.  Having  been  preached 

in  Exeter-hall  a few  days  after  the  opening  ceremonies,  it  abounds 
with  allusions  to  many  suggestive  incidents  that  struck  his  shrewd 
mind  on  that  august  occasion.  The  lecture  by  Henry  Melville,  on 
the  “ Gathering  of  the  Nations,”  merely  contains  at  its  close  a passing 
reference  to  the  spiritual  dangers  to  be  apprehended  at  the  present 
time  from  our  contact  with  men  of  adverse  religious  sentiments,  and 
the  duty  of  British  Christians  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  foreigners 
the  true  source  of  England’s  greatness  and  glory — our  Protestant 
Christianity.  The  sermon  by  Hugh  Allen  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  It  is 
a genuine  specimen  of  spiritualising.  After  beholding  the  Palais  de 
Paxton,  he  says  : “ My  mind  ran  at  once  on  that  Crystal  Palace 
which  the  believer  loves  to  contemplate  ; namely,  the  Palace  of  Divine 
Mercy  in  Christ.”  He  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  contents  of  the 
one  with  the  spiritual  furniture  of  the  other.  The  shawls  and  robes 
are  of  course  employed  to  emblemise  the  righteousness  of  Christ ; the 
refreshment-rooms,  the  Gospel  banquet ; and  so  forth.  There  may 
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be  much  ingenuity  and  cleverness  displayed  in  this  allegorising  pro- 
cess ; but  we  are  disposed  to  think  there  is  little  wisdom.  The 
discourse,  however,  will  supply  a delicious  and  piquant  dish  for  a 
certain  class  of  religious  epicures.  The  last  lecture,  on  “ Great 
Gatherings,”  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  was  delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  is  really  a masterly  production.  It  is  a 
perfect  shower  of  beautiful  thoughts,  poetic  gems,  historical  reminis- 
cences, and  wise  teachings.  The  description  of  the  scene  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  crowded  Crystal  Palace  from  the  comer  of  the 
transept  gallery,  and  the  profound  musings  that  steal  over  the  spirit 
of  a meditative  and  inquisitive  spectator  while  contemplating  it,  is  a 
literary  treasure.  The  address  is  worthy  of  something  better  than  a 
mere  ephemeral  existence.  We  should  like  to  see  it  got  up  in  a 
neater  and  more  enduring  form,  or  else  in  all  the  attractions  of 
“ imperishable  pica.” 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE 
APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.* 


Church  government  is  grounded  in  the  Christian  Ministry,  which  is 
originally  one  with  the  Apostolate,  and  includes  in  itself  the  germ  of 
all  other  Church  oflS.ces. 

Its  institution  flows  not  from  men,  but  directly  from  Christ.  As 
the  Lord  was  about  to  leave  the  earth,  he  clothed  his  disciples,  whom 
he  had  trained  for  the  purpose  previously  by  a personal  intercourse  of 
three  years,  with  a commission  to  carry  forward  his  Divine  work,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  baptize  the  penitent  in  the 
triune  name  of  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  of  the  human 
race  : “ As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I you.”  For  this 

purpose  he  imparted  to  them,  by  an  outward  symbolical  act,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  way  of  pledge  first,  and  afterwards  in  full  gift  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  : “And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on 

them,  and  saith  unto  theni,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.”  With  this 
gift  he  joined,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  keys  ; that  is,  power 
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in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  to  open  or  shut  the  gates  of  heaven, 
to  proclaim  and  certify  remission  of  sins  to  the  penitent,  as  well  as 
Divine  punishment  to  the  impenitent : “ Whosoever  sins  ye  remit, 

they  are  remitted  unto  them  ; and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained.” — John  xx.  21 — 23  ; compare  Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18, 
xxviii.  18 — 20.  It  is  a false  view,  when  Socinian  and  Rationalistic 
expositors  see  in  this  a special  gift,  which  belonged  to  the  Apostles 
only  in  their  own  persons,  and  so  became  extinct  with  their  death. 
Rather,  the  Apostles  appear  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  minis- 
terial office  generally,  of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  indeed, 
to  which  the  right  of  Church  discipline  is  expressly  granted  (compare 
Matt.  xvii.  18  with  verse  17),  just  as  the  promise  also  of  the  Lord’s 
continual  presence  passes  over  the  apostolic  age,  and  reaches  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  .world. — Matt,  xxviii.  1 8 — 20  ; xviii.  20.  The 
ministry  of  reconciliation  is  indispensable  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  for  its  establishment.  Hence,  Paul  says  of  it,  in 
distinction  from  the  Old  Testament  ministry  of  the  law,  “If  that 
which  is  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which  remaineth  is 
glorious.” — 2 Cor.  iii.  11. 

The  object  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  no  other  than  the  object  of 
Christ’s  own  mission  ; — namely,  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin 
and  error,  and  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  a kingdom  of  truth,  love,  holiness,  and  peace.  Apostle.s,  Prophets, 
Evangelists,  Pastors,  and  Teachers,  are  divinely  appointed,  “ for  the 
perfection  of  the  saints  for  tlie  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faitli  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  — Eph.  iv.  11  13. 

The  spiritual  office  or  Church  ministry  hiaKovla  is  the  bearer  of 
God’s  dispensations  of  grace — ^the  regular  channel  through  which  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  flow  to  mankind — ^the  organ  through  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  works  upon  the  world,  and  transforms  it  still  more  and 
more  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  its  different  sides  and  functions 
it  takes  different  names.  It  is  called  the  ministry  of  the  loord  (Acts 
ri.  4),  because  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  its  first  business, 
according  to  the  commission  from  which  it  springs  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19  seq. ; Mcirk  xvi.  15);  again,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii. 
8),  which  maketh  alive,  in  distinction  from  the  Old  Testament 
ministry  of  the  letter  that  killebh ; the  ministry  of  righteousness 
(ver.  9),  which  comes  from  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  owned  of  God,  in 
contrast  Avith  tlie  ministry  of  condemnation  as  proclaimed  by  the  law ; 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  as  brought  to  pass  by 
Christ  between  sinful  men  and  a holy  God. 
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Hence  appear  the  endless  importance,  dignity,  weight  and  respon- 
sibility of  this  calling.  It  is  the  main , instrument  for  the  execution 
of  God’s  plan  of  mercy  towards  the  world,  and  from  it  proceed  almost 
all  movements  and  advances  in  the  Church.  The  Apostles,  and  in 
wider  view  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  “ the  salt  of  the  earth,”  by 
which  the  human  family  is  preserved  from  corruption  and  kept  in 
right  savour  ; they  are  “ the  light  of  the  world,”  from  which  the  rays 
of  eternal  life  are  shed  into  the  night  of  the  natural  heart,  and  made 
to  irradiate  all  the  relations  of  the  living  world  (Matt.  v.  13 — 16); 
they  are  co-workers  with  God”  (1  Cor.  iii.  9),  and  “stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,”  which  they  are  required  faithfully  to  administer, 
and  for  which  they  must  hereafter  render  an  account  (1  Cor.  iv.  12 ; 
Tit.  i.  7 ; 1 Pet.  iv.  10);  they  are  “ambassadors  for  Christ,”  who  in 
his  stead,  as  though  God  himself  were  beseeching  by  them,  pray  sin- 
ners, “ Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.” — 2 Cor.  v.  20.  As  the  Lord  himself 
comes  in  his  servants,  their  reception  or  rejection  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a reception  or  rejection  of  Christ,  which  is  attended  accordingly  with 
a great  blessing  in  the  one  case,  and  with  a heavy  curse  in  the  other  : 
“ He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me ; and  he  that  receiveth  me,  re- 
ceiveth  him  that  sent  me.” — Matt.  x.  40  seqq.,  v.  15  ; John  xiii.  20  ; 
compare  John  xii.  26,  xvii.  23  ; Matt.  xxv.  40.  Of  course,  however, 
this  high  position  gives  them  no  reason  for  self-exaltation,  but  forms 
an  occasion  rather  for  humility.  Even  a Paul,  in  view  of  tlie  gloiy  of 
an  office  which  is  to  believers  a savour  of  life  unto  life,  to  unbelievers 
a savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  from  a deep  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  exclaims,  “ Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things”  (2  Cor. 
ii.  16)  ; and  refers  all  sufficiency  to  God’s  grace  alone  (iii.  5,  6).  Just 
as  little  may  they  abuse  their  authority  to  lord  it  over  conscience,  and 
to  wrong  the  rights  of  the  people ; but  are  bound,  rather,  to  be  an 
example  unto  them  in  holy  living  (1  Pet.  v.  3),  that  they  may  not 
preach  to  others  and  be  themselves  cast  away  (1  Cor.  ix.  27) ; giving 
themselves  up  as  true  shepherds,  with  self-sacrificing  devotion,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  flock  purchased  with  Christ’s  blood  and  committed  to 
their  care  (Acts  xx.  28  ; compare  John  x.  12  seqq.) ; bearing  in  mind 
tliat,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  greatness  and 
rank  are  to  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  humility  and  love : “ W^ho- 
soever  will  be  great  among  you,”  saith  the  Lord  to  his  disciples,  “ let 
him  be  your  minister  ; and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant.” — Matt.  xx.  26 — 28  ; compare  Luke  xxii. 

tlieir  ofiice  is,  indeed,  a service,  as  the  original  Greek 
term  for  it  imports, — ministers  are  immediately  and  in  the  higliest 
view  servants  of  God  and  of  Clirist  (2  Cor.  vi.  4 ; 1 Cor.  iii.  5 ; iv.  1)  ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  also,  in  the  true  sense  servants  of  the 
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congregation  for  their  eternal  welfare,  as  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  : 
“We  preach  not  ourselves,  hut  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake.” — 2 Cor.  iv.  5 j compare  Coloss.  i.  25. 

Originally,  as  already  remarked,  the  ministerial  office  was  one  with 
the  apostolical.  With  the  outward  and  inward  growth  of  the  Church, 
however,  the  Apostles  found  their  sphere  of  work  also  enlarged,  so 
that  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  longer  the  sole  charge 
of  discipline  and  public  worship,  and  recourse  was  had  accordingly  to 
a division  of  labour.  In  this  way  arose  gradually,  just  as  the  wants 
of  the  Church  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  required,  the  several 
single  offices,  which  have  their  common  root  in  the  apostolate,  and 
through  it  partake,  with  different  measure,  in  its  Divine  origin,  its 
powers,  privileges,  and  duties.  The  Lord  himself  gave  no  directions 
on  the  subject  in  detail,  but  left  his  disciples  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Under  this  guidance  they  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  consideration,  following  closely  the  objective  course  of 
history,  and  conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  the  existing  arrangements 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Hence,  in  the  beginning,  the  Church  was 
looked  upon  merely  as  a sect  or  school  (Acts  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  22) 
within  the  wider  theocratic  communion,  along  with  other  sects,  as  the 
Pharisees  (xv.  5,  xxvi.  5)  and  the  Sadducees  (v.  17).  Even  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul  himself,  turned  to  the  synagogues  fii-st, 
and  moved  in  the  order  of  their  customary  forms,  till  he  was  thrust 
out  of  them  with  his  followers  and  Mends. — Acts  xiii.  5,  46  ; xiv.  1, 
xviii.  4 8,  xix.  8 — 10,  xxviii.  17 — ^29.  At  the  same  time,  how- 

ever, it  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  analogy,  which  undeniably 
holds  between  the  constitution  of  the  Apostolical  Church  and  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  must  not  be  pedantically  extended  to  the  smallest 
details,  as  has  been  sometimes  done  ; but,  at  bottom,  is  of  force  only 
as  regards  the  organisation  of  single  congregations,  the  office  thus  of 
presbyters  and  deacons;  and  even  here,  too,  these  differences  must  not 
be  overlooked  which  grew  necessarily  out  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  Christian  and  the  J ewish  principle. 

In  settling  the  number  and  division  of  the  church  offices,  the  passage 
inEph.  iv.  11  seqq.,  is  especially  to  be  kept  in  view;  “And  he  (Christ) 
gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  It  is  true,  that,  in 
this  place  (and  more  particularly  in  the  parallel  passage,  1 Cor.  xii.  28 — 
80  where  the  evangelists  are  left  out,  and,  in  their  stead,  the  power  of 
miracles  and  several  other  functions  are  mentioned,  along  with 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers),  Paul  speaks  immediately  and 
primarily  of  the  so-called  charismata,  or  spiritual  gifts,  as  the  connec- 
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tion  clearly  shows ; but  still  these  have  a close  relation  to  the  offices^ 
inasmuch  as  they  form  the  Divine  qualification  and  outfit  for  such 
trust,  as  it  were  the  interior  side  of  the  offices,  although  they  might 
appear  also  beyond  these  bounds.  He  does  not  propose  besides  a 
complete  catalogue,  since  he  passes  over  the  deacons,  of  whose  existence 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  leave  no  doubt.  If  now  we  add 
these,  and  then  take  pastors  and  teachers  to  mean  the  same  persons, 
those,  namely,  who  are  elsewhere  usually  styled  presbyters,  or  it  may 
be  also  bishops,  we  get  five  classes  of  offices  : apostles^  prophets,  evomge- 
lists,  preshyter-hishops  (with  the  double  function  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ment), and  deacons.  These  offices  are  so  related  to  one  another,  that 
the  higher  still  include  in  them  such  as  are  lower,  but  not  the  reverse. 
The  Apostles  (as  for  example  John,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse)  were  at  the  same  time  prophets,  evange- 
lists, pastors,  and  teachers,  and  had  charge  at  first  even  of  the  business 
of  the  deacons. — ^Acts  iv.  35 — 37,  xi.  2.  In  the  highest  sense  was 
this  universal  character  true  of  Christ,  who  is  expressly  called  Apostle 
(Heb.  iii  1),  Prophet  (John  iv.  19,  vi.  14,  vii.  40  ; Luke  vii.  16,  xxiv. 
19  ; Acts  iii.  22,  and  seq.;  vii.  37),  Evangelist  (Eph.  ii.  17),  styles  him- 
self the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x.  11),  and  condescends  even,  notwith- 
standing his  participation  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  to 
take  the  title  minister  or  servant. — Luke  xxii.  27,  compare  Matt.  xx. 
28  ; John  xiii.  24  ; Philip,  ii.  7.  In  general,  the  different  branches  of 
the  spiritual  office  are  the  organs  through  which  Christ  himself  con- 
tinues to  exercise  and  carry  forward  upon  the  earth,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  work. 

In  the  next  place,  however,  these  offices  differ  among  themselves 
in  this, — ^that  the  first  three  have  reference  to  the  general  Church, 
while  the  presbyterate  and  diaconate  look  to  single  congregations. 
This  gives  us  the  distinction  of  ecclesiastical  and  congregational 
systems,  which  Rothe  especially  brings  into  view ; only  that  he  is 
wrong  in  placing  the  last  before  the  first.  The  entire  organisation  has 
formed  itself  downwards  from  above,  or  from  the  general  to  the  parti- 
cular, and  not  in  the  contrary  order.  Even  under  the  Old  Testament 
the  kingdom  of  God  stood  not  in  any  local  assembly  or  single  tribe ; 
rather,  the  tribes  collectively  formed  the  theocracy.  This  conception 
then  passed  forward  directly  to  the  Christian  communion,  as  the  true 
spiritual  Israel  and  proper  succession  of  the  old  faith. — Bom.  ii.  28, 
seq.,  iv.  11,  seq. ; 16,  17,  ix.  6,  seq.;  24,  seqq.;  xi  1 — 7 ; Gal.  iii.  7,  26 — 
29,  iv.  26  ; Col.  iii.  11.  This  consisted  of  all,  of  every  nation,  who 
were  separated  from  the  world  by  God’s  grace  and  called  to  eternal 
life  ; and  such  society  of  the  elect  distinguished  itself  from  the  ungodly 
world  as  did  the  chosen  people  of  the  ancient  covenant  from  th© 
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nations  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  (Compare  Acts  ii.  47,  xiii. 
48  ; 1 Peter  i 1,  2 ; Jude  i. ; Pom.  i.  6,  7 ; 1 Cor.  L 2 ; Titus  i.  1,  &c.) 
The  Apostles  accordingly  are  always  named  first  (Eph.  iL  20,  iv.  11  ; 
1 Cor.  xiL  28,  29,  <kc.)  and,  from  their  office  all  others  have  grown, 
like  branches  from  a common  stock.  The  broader  sense  of  the  Churchy 
as  being  the  totality  of  believers,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  is  the  original  sense  ; that  by  which  it  is  taken  to  mean  a parti- 
cular local  congregation,  such  as  Corinth  or  Pome,  is  secondary  and 
derived.  This  is  shown  even  by  the  passage  where  the  term  ecclesia 
first  meets  us ; and  this,  too,  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  himself.  When 
he  says  of  his  Church  (namely.  Matt.  xvi.  1 8)  that  the  gates  of  Hades 
shall  not  prevail  against  it,  it  refers  necessarily  to  the  Church  in  the 
complex  view,  since  it  is  only  this  which  is  indestructible  ; while 
single  congregations,  and  even  large  district, of  country,  where  Christi- 
anity once  flourished,  have  become  spiritually  dead  or  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  power  of  a false  religion,  such  as  Mohammedanism. 
In  the  first  stadium  of  Christianity  both  conceptions  properly  fell 
together,  as  the  Church  was  confined  to  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Apostles,  consequently,  were  at  the  same  time  congregational 
officers.  Still  their  mission  and  vocation  looked  from  the  beginning 
to  the  whole  human  family,  the  evangelisation  of  all  nations. — Matt, 
xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15. 

The  inward  call  to  the  Christian  ministry,  with  the  necessary  fur- 
niture of  gifts,  can  proceed  only  from  the  Holy  Ghost ; as  Paul 
accordingly  reminds  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  that  they  were  made  over- 
seers or  bishops  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  feed  the  Church  of  God. — 
Acts  XX.  28.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  co-operation  of 
the  congregation.  True,  the  Apostles  were  chosen  directly  by  Christ, 
as  instruments  for  laying  the  first  foundations  of  the  Church  ; but  as 
soon  as  there  was  any  society  of  believers,  nothing  further  took  place 
without  their  active  participation.  This  was  shown  even  in  the  mea- 
sure of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  traitor,  after  Our  Lord’s 
ascension. — Acts  i.  15 — 26.  Peter  lays  before  the  whole  congrega- 
tion here,  consisting  of  about  one  himdred  and  twenty  souls,  the 
necessity  of  a choice  to  complete  the  sacred  number  of  twelve ; where- 
upon "not  only  the  Apostles,  but  the  disciples  generally,  designate 
(ver.  23)  Barnabas  and  Matthias  as  candidates  ; all  pray  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Divine  will  (ver.  24),  and  all  give  forth  their  lots 
(ver.  26)  ; and  so  a decision  is  reached  finally  in  favour  of  Matthias. 
Much  more  must  we  expect  such  a regard  to  general  rights  in  the 
choice  of  the  ordinary  congregational  officers.  At  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  deacons  (Acts  vi.  1 — 6),  the  twelve  call  together  the  multi- 
tude of  the  disciples  (ver.  2),  and  require  them  to  make  a choice.  They 
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fall  in  with  the  proposal,  go  into  the  election  themselves,  and  then 
present  the  candidates  to  the  Apostles,  not  for  confirmation,  but  only 
for  ordination. — ^Ver.  6.  As  regards  the  bresbyter-bishops,  Luke 
informs  us  (Acts  xiv.  23)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed  them  to 
office  in  the  newly-established  congregations  by  taking  the  vote  of  the 
people,  merely  presiding  thus  over  their  choice.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
original  and  usual  sense  of  the  word. — Compare  2 Cor.  viii.  19.  But 
even  taking  it  more  generally,  the  co-operation  of  the  congregations  is 
thus  just  as  little  excluded  as  it  is  by  the  charge  of  Paul  to  Titus 
(Tit.  1.  5)  ; for  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  course,  the  Apostles  and 
their  delegates  had  the  best  judgment  in  such  elections,  and  exercised 
the  most  infiuence ; probably  in  young,  inexperienced  congregations 
they  themselves  nominated  the  candidates,  so  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  the  new  converts  to  concur  in  their  favour.  Assuredly,  how- 
ever, they  had  regard  in  this  always  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  direction  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  that  only  men 
of  blameless  reputation  should  be  chosen  to  these  dignities. — 
1 Tim.  iii.  2,  7,  10  ; Tit.  i.  6,  7.  The  formal  right  of  the  congrega- 
tions ; to  a living  participation  in  all  their  affairs,  ought  not  to  be 
called  in  question,  though  the  actual  exercise  of  it  be  conditioned  by 
the  measure  of  their  spiritual  maturity.  AU  authority  and  power 
came,  indeed,  always  from  God,  who  is  alone  supreme,  and  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  animates  and  rules  the  Church  ; but  still  the  con- 
veyance of  it  to  a particular  individual  must,  even  for  order’s  sake,  be 
in  some  way  humanly  mediated,  and  why  should  not  the  Divine  ■will 
be  able  to  make  itself  kno-wn  through  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  full  as  well  as  through  one  or  more  persons  acting 
in  their  name  ? The  democratic'  principle,  no  doubt,  has  its  dangers  ; 
which,  however,  have  their  full  counterpart  again  in  other  dangers 
belonging  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  principle,  while  they 
disappear  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity  prevails  in  its  true 
form. 

The  view  now  given  of  the  way  in  which  appointments  to  Church 
offices  took  place,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  apostolical 
father,  Clement  of  Borne,  who,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
says  expressly,  that  the  Apostles  appointed  bishops  and  deacons  “ with 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church.” 

After  the  election  followed  the  ordination,  or  a solemn  induction  into 
office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  (a  ceremony  derived  from 
Judaism  ; compare  Numbers  xx-vii.  18,  seq.),  the  symbol  and  medium 
of  that  communication  of  grace  which  the  case  was  felt  so  urgently  to 
require.  So  at  the  ordination  of  deacons. — Acts  vi.  6.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Apostles  themselves  should  perform  this  act,  where  they 
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at  least  assist  in  the  transaction ; for  Paul  exhorts  his  disciple  not  to 
neglect  the  gift  which  was  given  to  him  by  prophecy  (compare  1 Tim. 
i.  18,  and  Acts  xvi.  2),  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery or  college  of  elders.  From  2 Tim.  i.  6,  we  learn,  indeed,  that 
Paul  himself  was  present  on  the  occasion ; unless  we  assume  two 
different  cases,  which  is  very  questionable.  At  all  events,  however, 
the  part  taken  by  the  presbyters  can  have  been  no  mere  empty  cere- 
mony, as  little  as  this  was  the  case  with  the  part  taken  by  the  con- 
gregations in  the  choice  of  their  different  officers  (compare  also  Acts 
ix.  17  and  xiii.  3.) 

As  to  the  maintenance  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  and  congrega- 
tional officers,  the  Lord  himself  had  ali*eady  uttered  the  principle, 
“ Tlie  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” — Matt.  x.  11;  Luke  x.  7, 
seq. ; compare  Levit.  xix.  13;  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  Yet  he  had  previ- 
ously warned  his  followers  not  to  turn  the  work  of  the  Gospel  into  a 
common  trade  (Matt.  x.  8,  seq.) ; for  disinterestedness  is  one  of  the 
most  needful  and  becoming  accomplishments  in  one  who  proclaims  the 
free  and  unmerited  grace  of  God  ; and  exhorts  men  to  seek  first  of  all 
the  everlasting  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  proclaimed  by  Paul,  in  connection  with  various  apt  illustra- 
tions : the  soldier  has  his  charges  paid,  the  farmer  partakes  of  the 
produce  of  his  field,  the  shepherd  lives  from  the  milk  of  his  flock ; 
and  so  the  minister  of  Christ,  whose  office  is  often  represented  under 
these  images,  has  a just  claim  also  to  his  own  support  from  the  Church 
in  whose  service  he  labours  (1  Cor.  ix.  6 — 10),  the  more  especially  as 
carnal  or  outward  gifts  are  only  a small  recompence  for  spiritual  and 
eternal  benefits  offered  in  exchange. — ^Yer.  11.  “Know  ye  not,”  he 
goes  on  to  say,  enforcing  on  his  readers  from  another  quarter  this  self- 
evident,  but  too  often  sadly-neglected,  duty,  “ that  they  which  minister 
about  holy  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple ; and  they  which 
wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar.  Even  so  hath  the 
Lord  ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
Gospel.” — Yer.  13,  seq.  When  he  writes  to  Timothy,  1 Tim.  v.  17, 
“ Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,” 
the  idea  of  remuneration  is  at  least  included ; as  the  immediately 
following  verse  shows,  where  he  quotes  the  declaration  of  Christ 
already  noticed,  along  with  the  Mosaic  precept  (Dent.  xxv.  4), 
enjoining  mercy  to  aniraaks  ; “ Thou  shaft  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
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treadeth  out  the  com ; ” that  is,  in  this  application,  show  thyself 
grateful  towards  those  with  whose  hard  work  thou  art  served.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  interpretation,  the  passage  Gal.  vi.  6,  also,  “ Let 
him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth 
in  all  good  things,”  must  be  taken  as  an  injunction  to  liberality 
towards  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel.  Just  as  earnestly,  however,  does 
the  same  Apostle  warn  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  love 
of  filthy  lucre,  which  is  for  them  especially  unseemly,  and  goes  com- 
pletely to  destroy  their  religious  influence ; exhorting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  contentment,  hospitality,  and  forgetfulness  of  self. — Tit. 
i.  11 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  3,  seq.  ; vi.  6 — 10  ; Acts  xx.  34,  seq.  He  himself 
exhibited  in  his  life  an  exalted  pattern  of  disinterestedness,  inasmuch 
as  he  earned  his  own  support,  mostly  by  his  trade  of  tent-making, 
often  labouring  day  and  night,  so  as  not  to  be  burdensome  to  the 
congregations,  which  were  composed  generally,  no  doubt,  of  persons 
without  property,  to  procure  the  more  ready  access  for  the  Gospel, 
and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  Jewish  adversaries,  who  tried  to  place  his 
motives  in  a false  light. — 1 Thess.  ii.  5 — 10  ; 2 Thess.  iii.  7—9  ; 
1 Cor.  ix.  12,  15  ; 2 Cor.  xi.  7 — 10,  xii.  14 — 18  ; Acts  xviii.  3 ; 
XX.  34,  seq.  Paul  could  indeed  say,  without  any  exaggeration,  that 
through  the  power  of  Christ  strengthening  him,  he  was  able  to  do  all 
things,  being  instructed  both  to  be  abased  and  to  be  exalted,  both  to 
be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need. — ^Phil.  iv. 
11 — 13.  Yet  he  made  an  exception  with  the  congregatiooi  at 

Philippi,  whose  relation  to  him  was  one  of  special  confidence  and 
affection,  and  received  from  it  at  times  free  presents— Phil.  iv.  1 fi ; 
Cor.  xi.  8.  For  even  if  the  labour  of  his  hands  might  have  been  sufr 
ficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  own  living,  it  could  not  well  meet  the 
expenses  he  incurred  by  his  frequent  and  long  journeys,  in  which  he 
had  with  him  commonly  a number  of  attendants,  once  as  many  as 
seven. — Acts  xx.  3,  4.  When  we  take  into  view  these  numerous  and 
expensive  journeys  of  the  Apostles  and  their  delegates,  who  could  all 
say  with  Peter,  no  doubt,  “ Silver  and  gold  have  I none  ” (Acts  iii.  6), 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
unity  of  the  churches  ; and  when  we  bear  in  mind,  besides,  with  what 
great  zeal  the  Christians  of  Macedonia,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  their 
own  poverty,  raised  collections  for  their  needy  brethren  in  Palestine 
— ^we  cannot  fail  to  form  a high  opinion  of  the  liberality  and  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  these  apostolical  congregations. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  there  was  any  regular  and fixed 
salary  for  ministers  in  this  period.  Many,  like  Paul,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  Kabbinical  usage,  may  have  continued  their  previous  trades, 
in  connection  with  their  new  calling,  so  as  in  this  way  to  earn,  either  in 
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whole  or  in  part,  their  own  subsistence.  Those  who  were  animated 
with  the  right  spirit  looked  not,  at  all  events,  beyond  what  was  abso- 
lutely needful.  So  long  as  Christianity  remained  without  sanction 
from  the  State,  the  Churches,  as  such,  could  hold  no  property.  Many 
Christians,  especially  converts  from  Judaism,  might  adhere  to  the 
old  custom  of  paying  tithes  (^decimc^  and  first-fruits  to 

the  service  of  religion.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  law  on  the 
subject.  All  contributions  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes 
were  voluntary  gifts,  and  regulated  according  to  ability  and  need. 
Thus  we  read  (Acts  xi.  29),  on  the  occasion  of  a great  dearth  in  Pales- 
tine, “The  disciples  (at  Antioch),  every  man  according  to  his 
ability,  determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in 
Judea.”  Just  so  we  find  it  again  in  the  case  of  the  later  collections 
for  the  poor  saints  in  that  country  (Rom.  xv.  26  ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  1,  seq.)  ; 
and  a similar  course  would  be  taken  no  doubt  with  any  salary  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  ministers.  Clearly  too  the  voluntary  system, 
where  it  really  deserves  this  name  (for  many  of  our  so-called 
voluntary  donations  are  at  bottom  most  involuntary,  and  proceed 
from  interested  motives  far  more  than  from  any  true  love  towards 
God  and  the  Church),  corresponds  most  fully  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  is  best  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  ,*  inasmuch  as  it  calls  into  exercise  a large  amount  of 
individual  and  personal  activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ; whilst 
the  support  of  rehgion  by  the  State  tends  naturally  to  turn  the 
Church  into  a creature  of  mere  civil  law,  to  make  its  ministers 
servants  of  the  Government,  to  prevent  the  virtue  of  liberality  from 
coming  to  its  full  growth,  and  to  degrade  the  value  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

But  where  the  Church  is  thrown  for  her  support  so  entirely  on 
the  free  love  and  gratitude  of  her  members,  as  was  the  case  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  it  became  so  much  the  more  necessary,  if 
her  operations  are  not  to  come  to  a dead  stand,  that  she  should 
recommend  some  certain  system  or  method  in  giving,  by  which 
every  one  may  impose  a law  on  himself  corresponding  with  his 
means  and  resources.  Such  was  the  simple,  yet  most  judicious, 
regulation,  by  which  Paul  provided  for  collections  in  the  Churches 
of  Ghilatia  and  Greece ; namely,  that  every  one,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  holiday  of  Christians  (compare  Acts  xx.  7 j Rev.  i. 
10),  should  lay  by  him  in  store  a part  of  his  earnings,  and  so  keep 
a separate  treasury  for  the  Lord  according  to  his  best  ability  and 
conscience. — 1 Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 

Notwithstanding  the  Divine  origin,  the  greatness,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  sacred  ministry,  its  institution  was  not  designed  to  form  a 
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chasm  between  it  and  the  people — ^the*  opposition  of  clergy  and  laity 
in  the  modem  sense.  Tme,  this  office  is  not  the  creature  or  pro- 
duct of  the  Church,  but  rather  its  productive  commencement,  the 
Divinely-appointed  organ  by  which  it  was  to  be  founded  and  built. 
The  Apostles  go  before  the  Church,  and  not  the  contrary.  Hence 
they  are  styled  (not  merely  their  doctrine  and  confession,  but  them- 
selves as  living  persons  in  their  union  with  Christ  and  as  organs  of 
the  Holy  Ghost)  the  foundation  of  this  spiritual  edifice,  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  architect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  corner- 
stone, binding  and  holding  together  the  single  parts,  and  representing 
at  once  the  whole. — Eph.  ii.  20 ; compare  Matt.  xvi.  18;  Rev.  xxi. 
14.  But  so  soon  as  the  Grospel  had  taken  root,  and  a Christian 
community  was  formed,  there  followed  a relation  of  living  reciprocity 
between  the  pastors  and  the  people ; in  which,  though  the  first  took 
the  lead,  yet  was  it  always  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  with 
the  feeling  that  the  members  of  the  flock  stand  in  the  same  relation 
essentially  to  the  common  Head  and  Chief  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ,  are 
sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit,  and -participate  alike  in  all  the  privileges 
and  benefits  of  the  Christian  salvation.  Hence,  all  believers  who  have 


been  saparated  from  the  world  and  set  apart  to  the  service  of  the  Triune 
God  are  styled,  without  exception,  “ brethren,”  and  saints.” — Acts 

ix.  32,  xxvi.  18;  Bom.  i.  7,  viii.  27,  xii.  13,  xvi.  15 ; 1 Cor.  i.  2,  vi. 
2 ; 2 Cor.  i.  1,  xiii.  12  ; Eph.  i.  1,  ii  19,  v.  3,  vi.  18 ; Col.  iii  12  ; 
Phil,  i 1,  iv.  21,  22  ; Titus  ii.  14 ; 1 Peter  ii  9,  10  ; Heb.  xiii  24  ; 
Bev.  xiii  10,  &c.  Whilst,  on  the  one  side,  the  congregations  were  far 
from  the  assumption  of  authority  over  their  leaders,  and  were  exhorted 
rather  to  yield  them  afiectionate  obedience  (Heb.  xiii.  17  ; 1 Cor.  xvi. 
16)  ; so,  on  the  other  side  also,  the  leaders  imposed  no  laws  and  ordi- 
nances on  the  congregations  that  were  not  first  sanctioned  by  their 
own  free  approbation.  The  officers  formed  no  priestly  corporation  or 
caste,  standing  intermediately  between  God  and  the  people.  The  New 
Testament  owns,  indeed,  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  ; but  extends  it 
expressly  to  all  true  Christians,  who  have  direct  access  to  Christ  by 
faith,  and  should  come  before  him  every  day  with  sacrifices  of  praise 
and  intercession.  In  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ,  Peter  styles 
his  readers,  a spiritual  temple,  a holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Peter  ii.  4,  5;  compare 
Bom.  xii.  1),  and  directly  after  (ver.  9)  addresses  them  with  the  saluta- 
tion, “Ye  are  a chosen  generation,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people,  that  ye  shpuld  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.”  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  same  high  character  was  assigned  to  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  old  economy,  where,  with  the  general  distinction. 
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we  know  was  joined  also  the  special  Aaronic  priesthood  (Exod.  xix,  6), 
Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  nation.”  In 
the  Old  Testament,  however,  this  was  mainly  prophecy  and  purpose  ; 
while  in  the  New,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  same  thing  fulfilled  and 
made  real.  It  is  Christ  first,  “who  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Grod  and 
his  Father.” — Rev.  i.  5,  6.  In  the  same  measure  in  which  Christi- 
anity generally  throws  Judaism  into  the  shade,  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment priesthood  also  excel  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  well  shown, 
particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (compare  chap.  vii. — x.,  xiiL 
10,  15,  16).  The  term  clergy,  which  in  ecclesiastical  usage  distin- 
guishes the  spiritual  order  from  the  laity,  is  applied  by  Peter  (1  Peter 
V.  3)  to  the  congregations  ; so  that  every  Christian  society  is  regarded 
as  set  apart,  like  the  Levites  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  peculiar 
ownership  of  Cod.  Paul  calls  upon  his  readers,  in  virtue  of  their 
priestly  character,  to  make  supplication  for  himself  and  for  all  men 
(2  Cor.  i.  10,*  11  ; 1 Tim.  ii.  1),  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  the  eternal 
High  Priest. — Heb.  vii.  25  ; compare  Luke  xxii.  32  ; John  xvii.  9,  20. 

This  universal  priesthood  will  serve  to  explain  the  liberty  of  teach' 
ing  and  the  share  of  the  people  in  Church  governmerUy  which  present 
themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  apostolical  age. 

The  general  liberty  of  teaching  was  an  anticipatory  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  according  to  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  Spirit 
should  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  even  down  to  servants  and  maids, 
and  all  would  be  taught  of  God. — Joel  iii.  1,  seq.  ; Isaiah  liv.  13  j Jer. 
xxxi.  34  ; Acts  ii.  17,  18  ; John  vi.  45  ; compare  1 Thess.  iv.  9 j 1 
John  ii.  20,  21,  27.  According  to  this  any  one  might  come  forward, 
speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  praying,  teaching,  or  prophesying  in 
the  congregation,  if  only  he  possessed  the  requisite  gift  for  it,  without 
being  an  officer  of  the  church ; for  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  official  station.  This  liberty  of  teaching  appears 
very  plainly  from  the  representation  which  Paul  gives  us  of  the 
meetings  for  public  worship  among  the  Corinthians. — 1 Cor.  xiv. 
23 — '36.  Nay,  from  ver.  34,  and  1 Cor.  xi.  5,  it  is  plain  that  even 
women,  forgetting  their  natural  position  and  mistaking  the  true  idea 
of  religious  equality  (Gal.  iii.  28),  prayed  and  prophesied  in  public. 
But  here  came  in  also  the  proper  restriction.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
Paul  rebukes,  in  general,  all  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  teaching,  and  re- 
minds the  Corinthians  that  God  is  a God  of  order,  and  not  of  confu- 
sion : hence  they  should  make  use  of  their  gifts,  not  all  at  once,  but 
one  after  another,  with  becoming  regard  always  to  the  edification  of 
the  congregation. — 1 Cor.  xiv.  5,  12,  23 — 33.  James  also  chides  the 
mania  with  which  many  in  his  Jewish-Christian  congregations  (where 
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doing  was  so  often  lost  siglit  of  in  talking)  put  themselves  forward  as 
teachers,  out  of  pure  vanity  and  without  any  inward  call,  adding  his 
powerful  admonition  on  the  sins  of  the  tongue. — Chap.  iii.  1,  seqq.  The 
exercise  of  teaching  thus  was  not  to  be  restricted,  indeed,  to  any 
office,  but  it  must  be  joined  still  with  the  possession  of  the  necessary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  these  were  to  be  used  with  humble  feeling  and 
a sense  of  increased  responsibility.  In  the  next  place,  as  regards  the 
female  sex,  Paul  goes  still  farther,  and  directly  requires  that  it  shall 
take  no  part  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church. — 1 Cor.  xiv.  33,  34 ; 
1 Tim.  ii.  12.  With  this,  indeed  1 Cor.  xi.  5,  seems  to  stand  in  con-^ 
tradiction : “ Every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her 

head  uncovered,  dishonoureth  her  head and  to  this  passage  accord- 
ingly the  Montanists,  Quakers,  and  other  sects,  have  been  accustomed 
to  appeal  in  justification  of  their  practice.  But  the  Apostle  here 
simply  quotes  the  fact,  which,  no  doubt,  had  taken  place,  without 
approving  or  condemning  it,  reserving  his  censure  for  a sub- 
sequent connection  (chapter  xiv) ; for,  in  chapter  xi.,  he  is  not 
treating  at  all  of  public  worship,  but  only  of  the  custom  of 
covering  the  head,  which  some  Christian  females  in  Corinth 
affected  to  disregard,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notions  of 
decency,  as  though  all  outward  difference  between  the  sexes  had 
been  abolished  by  Christ.  Nor  will  it  answer,  to  make  a distinction 
here  between  public  teachiTig,  and  public  praying,  and  propliesymy ; 
but  not  the  last  two,  in  which  there  is  more  of  the  inspiration  of  feel- 
ing. For  to  say  nothing  of  lus  placing  prophets  above  teachers  (Eph. 
iv.  11  ; 1 Cor.  xii.  28),  his  injunction  is  altogether  general  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
34),  that  women  must  be  silent^in  the  Church  and  not  speak ; and  this 
whole  chapter,  besides,  treats  not  of  didactic  discourses,  but  directly 
of  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying.  Every  public  act  of  the 
sort  implies,  while  it  lasts,  a superiority  of  the  speaker  over  the  hearers, 
and  is  contrary  also  to  true  feminine  delicacy.  Christianity  has  indeed 
improved  vastly  the  condition  of  woman,  and  brings  all  heavenly 
blessings  within  her  reach  ; but  all  this  without  prejudice  still  to  the 
Divine  order  of  nature,  by  which  she  is  formed  to  be  in  subjection  to 
man  (Gen.  iii.  16,  Eph.  v.  22),  and  for  the  sphere  of  private  life. 
Here,  in  the  quiet  domestic  circle,  she  has  full  room  for  the  exercise 
of  the  fairest  virtues  ; here,  too,  she  is  clothed  with  a certain  right  to 
rule  ; and  here  she  is  not  only  to  pray  diligently  herself,  but  also  to 
teach  her  children  to  pray  and  to  lead  them  in  early  life  to  the  Lord. 

With  this  liberty  of  teaching  corresponded,  in  a great  measure,  the 
conduct  of  Church  government.  The  presbyters  were,  indeed,  the 
regular  pastors  and  managers  of  congregational  business,  but  in  such 
way  that  the  people  took  part  with  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
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the  work,  and  so  bore  also  their  share  of  its  responsibility.  In  the 
first  place  the  officers,  and  also  the  delegates  for  particular  services 
(compare  2 Cor.  viii.  18,  19  ; Acts  xv.  3),  were  taken  from  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  itself,  by  its  own  election,  or  at  least  consent, 
as  we  have  already  shown  in  a previous  section.  And  then  again, 
after  they  were  thus  in  office,  they  were  not  to  lord  it  over  God’s 
heritage,  but  rather  to  be  ensamples  to  the  flock  in  the  way  of  a holy 
life  ; and  to  serve  it,  taking  the  oversight  thereof  not  with  constraint 
and  force,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  own  free  compliance,  and 
with  due  respect  everywhere  for  its  rights. — Compare  1 Pet.  v.  1 — 5. 
The  Apostles  themselves  proceeded  in  this  way ; in  fact,  almost  all 
their  epistles,  containing  instructions,  exhortations,  and  decisions, 
in  regard  to  the  most  weighty  questions,  are  addressed  not  to  the 
Church  rulers  merely,  but  to  the  whole  congregation.  In  cases  of  con- 
troversy it  appears  to  have  been  customary,  according  to  1 Cor.  vi.  5, 
to  choose  a session  of  arbitrators  from  the  body  of  the  people. — Compare 
Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18.  Paul,  indeed,  excommunicated  the  incestuous 
person  at  Corinth,  but  only  as  united  in  spirit  with  the  Corinthian 
congregation,  so  that  his  act  was  at  the  same  time  theirs.  Hay,  even 
in  controversies  that  concerned  the  whole  Church,  the  Apostles  did 
not  decide  by  their  own  right  merely,  but  drew  the  congregations  also 
at  least  frequently  into  consultation.  A striking  proof  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  called  to  settle  the  great 
question  concerning  the  binding  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
terms  on  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Gospel  Here  the  Apostles,  elders,  and  brethren,  come  together  ; 
the  transactions  go  before  the  whole  congregation ; Peter  urges  his 
clear  Divine  vision  in  regard  to  Gentile  baptism,  not  as  a command, 
but  only  as  a motive  or  reason  (Acts  xv.  7,  seq.  ; compare  xi.  2, 
seq.) ; the  whole  assembly  joins  in  passing  the  final  resolution,  and 
the  written  decision  of  the  council  goes  forth  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Apostles  and  presbyters  only,  but  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  generally, 
and  is  addressed  to  the  collective  body  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia. 

This  relation  between  the  rulers  and  their  congregations,  to  which 
the  name  democratic  is  sometimes  applied,  though  not  altogether  aptly, 
stands  closely  connected  with  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  was  secured  by  jbhis  against  the  abuses 
which  must  necessarily  attend  such  a form  of  government,  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  under  the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  wild  pas- 
sion. We  see  mirrored  in  it  to  a certain  extent  the  ideal  state,  which 
will  come  in  when  the  prophecy  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh  shall  have  its  absolute  fulfilment. 
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* On  the  Theory  of  Two  Wesleyan  Parties,  and  a Compromise  between  them.  By 
Alfred  Barrett.  {Watchman,  June  25  and  July  2,  1851.) 


MR.  BARRETT’S  NEW  PASTORAL  ADDRESSES.* 


A FEW  weeks  ago  two  letters  respecting  a compromise  between  the 
rival  parties  in  Methodism,  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Bar- 
rett— ^if,  indeed,  anything  which  appears  in  the  Conference  Gazette  can 
be  said  to  enjoy  publication  at  all.  When  we  first  glanced  at  the 
title  and  then  at  the  subscription,  we  were  disposed  to  ejaculate, 
“ Here  comes  a good  Samaritan,  who  will  pour  his  modicum  of  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  lacerated  Connexion.”  We  saw  him  stoop, 
as  it  were,  over  the  body  of  the  patient  with  an  air  of  inexpressible 
philanthropy,  and,  drawing  a phial  from  his  pocket,  empty  its  contents 
into  the  most  critical  gash  he  could  discover.  “ Doubtless,  a medica- 
ment of  sovereign  power,”  thought  we,  murmuring  a benediction  over 
the  gentle  wayfarer  ; “ there  is  yet  hope  for  the  stripped  and  bleeding 
victim.”  We  looked  at  the  label.  The  liquid  was  oil,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  oil  of  vitriol ! 

The  appearance  of  our  Manchester  Samaritan  upon  the  scene  may 
be  thus  explained.  After  two  years  of  strife,  the  frightful  results  of 
Conference  folly  are  manifested  in  the  loss  of  fifty-six  thousand  mem- 
bers. Instead  of  arguing,  which  requires  intellect,  the  preachers  have 
been  busily  employed  in  executing,  which  only  demands  vengeance. 
Breathless  at  last  with  their  labours,  they  seem  to  pause,  and  whisper^ 
as  they  lean  on  their  weapons,  “ Well,  brethren,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  carnage  scarcely  looks  amiable  and  apostolical.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  shepherdly,  after  all,  to  slay  our  tens  of  thousands  per  annum  % 
Besides,  it  does  no  good.  Reform  is  more  rampant  than  ever.  Sup- 
pose we  try  what  a little  talking  will  effect  1 Our  fathers  in  the 
ministry  made  concessions  ; let  us  pretend  to  offer  to  think  of  doing 
the  same.”  It  is  just  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Barrett  interposes. 
“ What !”  he  appears  to  say,  “ try  to  heal  the  Connexion,  gentlemen  ? 
speak  honeyed  words  ? pour  in  the  balm  of  consolation  1 bind  up  the 
least  of  the  wounds  you  have  made  ? With  all  the  solemnity  and  deci- 
sion which  I can  command,  and  which  is  consistent  with  a Christian 
spirit,  I say.  No  ! We  must  proceed,  cost  what  it  may  j you  with  the 
axe  of  excision,  and  I with  my  phial  of  vitriol.” 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Barrett  has  reasons  to  assign  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  unpastoral  war.  There  ought  to  be  powerful  arguments 
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somewhere  to  justify  a policy  which  has  cost  the  Connexion  56,000  of 
its  members  ; there  ought  to  be  overwhelming  syllogisms  in  reserve  to 
justify  the  sacrifice  of  56,000  more.  The  public  have  long  been  impa- 
tient to  hear  them.  Burely  the  men  who  have  been  so  fluent  in  abusing, 
so  eager  in  executing  the  "Reformers,  should  be  able  to  give  a valid 
reason  for  the  vengeance  that  is  within  them.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Barrett  upon  this  text. 

His  pervading  argument  appears  to  be,  that  the  Conference  cannot 
give  up  “ Scriptural  principles.”  This,  however,  is  too  indefinite  an 
assurance  even  for  a Conference  logician.  Mr.  Barrett  is  well  aware 
that  the  Romish  Church  thought  it  quite  Biblical  to  bum  heretics ; 
and,  if  he,  as  a contemporary  Reformer, — ^in  which  capacity,  we  have 
no  doubt,  he  would  have  figured  in  spite  of  his  intense  hatred  of 
agitation, — ^had  objected  to  the  ceremony,  he  might  have  been  told 
that  the  priesthood  must  “ Never,  never,  never”  shrink  from  the  exe- 
cution of  its  duty,  however  painful  or  incendiary.  We  want  to  know, 
of  course,  what  are  the  particular  “ principles”  which  the  Conference 
has  been  requested  to  resign,  with  a reference  to  the  chapter  and 
verse  which  render  it  imperative  that  they  should  be  retained. 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  extraordinary  evasiveness  which  the 
preachers  have  exhibited  when  pressed  for  a minute  specification  of 
facts,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  Mr.  Barrett  breaks  down 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  grapple  with  details.  The  first  Scriptural 
principle  which,  he  says,  the  Conference  is  required  to  surrender,  is 
the  “ recognition  of  a separate  order  of  pastors.”  We  indulged  in  a 
laugh,  of  some  amplitude,  when  this  imaginative  proposition  hove  in 
sight.  Pray,  where  did  Mr.  Barrett  pick  up  the  fiction  1 Will  he 
be  good  enough  to  glance  at  a copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  first 
Delegate  Meeting,  containing  the  most  formal  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Wesleyan  Protestants,  and  tell  us  the  number  of  the  clause  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dismantle  the  Conference,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  Levitical  order  ? Will  he  tell  us  where  there  is  any  wish 
expressed  that  this  “ separate”  class  of  pastors  should  assimilate  itself 
to  the  people,  and  break  down  the  peculiar  distinction  which  he 
assumes  to  prevail,  by  keeping  accounts,  selling  books,  administering 
soup,  or  performing  other  secular  duties  % On  the  contrary,  we  have 
always  understood  that  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Wesleyan 
itinerants  has  been  their  tendency  to  “ separate”  themselves  from  the 
work  of  their  “ order,”  and  to  subside  into  clerks,  tutors,  and  school- 
masters. J ust  in  proportion  to  the  withdrawal  of  Apostolical  warmth 
from  the  ministry,  just  in  proportion  to  the  saturation  of  that  minis- 
try with  the  spirit  of  Buntingism,  has  been  the  disposition  to  crystal- 
lise round  certain  worldly  nuclei.  But,  we  believe,  the  universal  desire 
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of  the  Keformers  is,  that  the  preachers  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  evangelical  duties,  and  constitute  an  order  perfectly  separate 
from  that  of  accountants,  financiers,  pedagogues,  and  publishers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Protestants  are  now  dispensing,  in  a great 
measure,  with  the  services  of  “ regular  pastors and,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  work  well,  it  is  possible  the  people  may  discover  that  they 
can  discard  their  Buntings  and  Scotts,  as  readily  as  their  grandfathers 
relinquished  the  assistance  of  the  country  clergyman,  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But,  at  present,  we  believe  this  expedient  is 
supposed  to  be  temporary ; intended  to  hold  good  only  until  the 
pastorate”  is  sufficiently  humbled  in  its  conceit  to  know  that  its 
duty  is  to  minister  to  the  flock,  and  not  to  act  as  their  master.  Few 
systems,  indeed,  could  better  afibrd  to  renounce  the  “ separated  order 
and  few  separated  orders  -have  better  deserved  the  visitation  than 
ours ; for,  by  the  very  constitution  of  Methodism,  the  distinction 
between  the  local  preachers  and  the  itinerant  is  so  slight,  that,  had 
the  Beformers  resolved  to  content  themselves  with  the  services  of  lay 
pastors,  the  change  would  have  been  tolerably  pardonable,  when  the 
fruits  of  a regular  ministry  were  to  be  seen  in  a shattered  society,  and 
in  a loss  of  six-and-fifty  thousand  members. 

The  second  sacrifice  which  Mr.  Barrett  imagines  the  Beformers 
require  is  the  “ singular  and  special  responsibility  [of  this  separated 
order]  after  all  possible  lay  concurrence  is  sought  and  provided  for.” 
We  confess  this  passage  appears  to  us  extremely  obscime.  It  is  as 
general  a kind  of  particylar  as  one  can  well  conceive.  W e should  have 
said,  that  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  responsibility  is 
singular  and  special,  should  be  the  duty  of  demonstrating  its  peculiar 
nature,  and  of  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  Beformers  propose  to 
invade  it.  The  great  business  of  a minister  is  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Do  the  agitators  seek  to  impugn  his  responsibility  in  respect  of  the 
message  he  delivers,  the  zeal  he  displays,  the  faithfulness  with  which 
he  officiates  % On  the  contrary,  have  they  not  long  been  complaining 
that  certain  of  the  preachers  have  wellnigh  ceased  to  deliver  any 
message  at  all  j that  zeal  for  the  Mission-house  is  consuming  many  ; 
and  that  the  Gospel  which  is  now  proclaimed,  commonly  rings  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  1 Or,  do  the  Beformers  seek  to  encroach 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  preachers  as  pastors,  in  visiting  the 
flock,  offering  counsel,  inquiring  into  spiritual  progress,  and  attending 
to  the  souls  of  their  charge  ? Precisely  the  reverse.  The  preachers 
have  themselves  relinquished  this  branch  of  their  duty  in  a consider- 
able measure ; and  the  grand  object  of  ambition  with  the  members  of 
the  Clique  appears  to  be  a pedagogue’s  stool  at  an  Institution,  or  an 
irresponsible  desk  at  Centenary-hall.  Undoubtedly  the  Beformers 
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would  wish  to  relieve  them  from  all  accountability  in  respect  of  the 
afore-mentioned  seciilarities.  They  would  gladly  see  the  pastoral 
attention  withdrawn  from  questions  of  finance  ; they  would  liberate 
such  excellent  men  from  the  laborious  duty  of  distributing  the  funds 
of  Methodism ; they  would  rather  that  the  author  of  the  Memorial 
Law  had  occupied  himself  in  visiting  the  sick  or  preaching  to  the 
hungry,  than  in  practising  as  a kind  of  Parliamentary  draftsman  ; 
they  regret  exceedingly  that  any  minister  should  fatigue  himself  so 
unnecessarily  by  playing  the  parts  of  accuser,  witness,  juror,  judge, 
executioner,  and  expelling  good  Christians  upon  the  weakness  of  his 
own  judgment.  But,  in  all  these  and  similar  matters,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  pastoral  advocate  is  as  unable  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular chapter  and  verse  in  the  New  Testament  which  constitutes  the 
practice  Scriptural,  as  a former  President  was  to  produce  that  memo- 
rable common  law  whose  existence  he  himself  disproved. 

The  third  sacrifice  supposed  to  be  demanded,  according  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, is  “the  power  of  upholding  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  unity 
through  the  medium  of  the  District  Committee.”  “ And  how,”  con- 
tinues  he,  with  wonderful  gravity, — “ and  how,  with  these  given  up, 
could  the  trusts  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  Deed  be  fulfilled  ? or  how,  by  the 
Methodist  Connexion,  cotild  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  obeyed  V This  is 
certainly  a rich  illustration  of  priestly  arrogance.  We  do  not  com- 
plain that  John  Wesley’s  parchment  here  takes  precedence  of  the 
Inspired  Volume,  or  that  a human  engrossment  is  even  elevated  to 
the  same  plane  of  sanctity  as  the  Divine  Book.  Mr.  Barrett  may  not 
have  consciously  intended  such  a conclusion,  though  it  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  many  notorious  sayings  which  have  disclosed  the 
presumption  of  our  modern  priests ; such,  for  example,  as  the  declara- 
tion of  one  of  the  Conference  Bobadils,  that  he  would  not  hear  Scrip- 
ture paraded  against  “ our  Buies the  older  dictum,  that  “disloyalty 
to  Methodism  is  disloyalty  to  Christ or  the  recent  Presidential 
discovery,  that  “Methodism  is  a system  of  heavenly  organisation  !”  But 
what  we  do  complain  of  is,  that  obedience  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  represented  as  a matter  in  any  way  dependent  ujx)n  the 
“ District  Committee^''  Many  excellent  Christians  never  heard  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  institution.  There  are  various  faithful  doers  of 
the  Word  in  the  Wesleyan  community  who  know  little  more  of  its 
proceedings  than  is  involved  in  the  hospitalities  which  they  bestow 
upon  the  attendant  preachers.  Did  they  but  suspect  that  the  annihi- 
lation of  this  remarkable  body  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Methodist  people  to  obey  the  New  Testament,  we  are  certain  that, 
generous  as  the  Wesleyan  laity  have  ever  been,  they  would  redouble 
their  efforts  to  nourish  the  Committee  ; and  that  on  no  occasion 
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would  they  display  more  culinary  solicitude  than  when  engaged  on  a 
District  dinner.  We  dare  not,  however,  pursue  this  exciting  theme, 
but  must  simply  beg  permission  to  say,  that  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  District  Committee  is, 
directly  or  indirectly,  mentioned. 

Mr.  Barrett  himself  appears  to  have  had  some  misgiving  respect- 
ing the  tangibility  of  the  objections  raised  in  his  first  letter ; and, 
therefore,  we  find  him,  the  next  week,  “troubling'’  his  nocturnal 
friend  with  a few  “ supplementary”  remarks.  There  is  a practical 
question  with  which  he  thinks  he  can  deal ; and  greatly  to  our 
astonishment — ^we  confess  it  frankly — ^we  discovered  a preacher  for 
once  attempting  to  grapple  with  a specific  item  in  the  programme  of 
Reform  : — 

Our  opponents  all  the  way  through  have  demanded  that  a majority  in  a Leaders’ 
Meeting  shall  decide,  not  only  as  to  matter  of  fact,  but  as  to  the  sentence,  whether 
involving  expulsion  or  anything  else,  every  case  of  discipline  which  it  is  necessary  to 
adjudicate  upon  ; and  many  serious  and  well-meaning  people,  not  amongst  them,  have 
been  perplexed  with  their  representations,  to  an  extent  which  might  imply  that  they 
suspected  this  demand  might  have  some  sort  of  Scriptural  foundation  to  i^t  upon. 
It  is  a sufficient  answer  to  a candid  and  humble  inquirer  to  say,  that  this  is  palpably 
inconsistent  with  the  charge,  or  trust,  which  is  committed  to  pastor^  ministers,  as 
they  are  stewards,  or  overseers,  of  God’s  household  (Luke  xii.  42  ; as  collated  with 
Titus  i.  7 ; 1 Peter  v.  2 ; Acts  xx.  28  ; Hebrews  xiii.  7 ; 1 Thess.  v.  12,  13,  et  alihi)^ 
and  with  the  requirements  that  are  made  upon  them,  as  in  1 Tim.  iii.  5 ; Titus  i.  2, 
iii.  10 ; Rev.  ii.  2,  13,  14.  By  all  means,  let  human  frailty  be  surrounded  with  as 
many  guards  and  checks,  to  be  exercised  by  the  people  and  office-bearers,  against  the 
misuse  of  pastoral  power,  as  are  possible  ; but  no  power  on  earth,  no  spirit  of  any 
age,  may  authoritatively  spread,  among  an  unlimited  number  of  persons  in  secular 
life,  a responsibility  which  the  Sovereign  Head  has  laid  upon  those  who  are  specially 
qualified  by  himself  for  sustaining  it.  And,  as  to  human  frailty,  it  is  a very  liberal 
construction  of  the  case  to  say,  that  all  stand  here  on  equal  terms.” 

Now,  of  course,  tbe  question  is.  What  does  all  this  mean  with  regard 
to  the  present  controvei*sy  ? Assuming  that  a disciplinary  power 
must  be  vested  somewhere,  we  have  a long  way  to  travel  before  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Tabraham’s  Minor  District  Meeting 
legally  expelled  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  or  that  Peter  Duncan  was  justified 
in  devastating  the  Spitalfields  Circuit.  Because  judicial  authority 
must  be  exercised  in  the  State,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  House  of 
Lords  should  lay  claim  to  the  prerogative  % — why  they  should  exer- 
cise it  alone  ? — ^why  they  should  arraign  men  for  the  crime  of  public 
speech  ? — ^why  they  should  transport  people  who  did  not  acknowledge 
their  privilege  ? — or,  amongst  a hundred  other  questions,  why  a com- 
mittee of  five  peers  should  execute  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  lay  waste  the  county  of  Northumberland  ? 

Let  us,  however,  take  Mr.  Barrett  upon  his  own  terms.  The  charge 
or  trust  to  slaughter,  is  “ com/mUted  to  •pastoral  ministers''’  Who  are 
they,  then  1 Now  for  an  argumentative  bound  ! Mr.  Barrett  clears 
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all  intervening  difficulties,  and  assures  you,  by  implication,  that  certain 
very  concrete  individuals,  to  wit  the  Methodist  travelling  preachers, 
and  they  alone,  out  of  the  whole  Wesleyan  Church,  are  the  pastoral 
ministers  j and,  therefore,  they  alone  are  the  parties  entitled  to  expel. 
We  demur.  Say  rather,  it  is  the  Wesleyan  system  which  demurs. 
The  fact  that  local  ministers  and  lay  pastors  are  both  integral  portions 
of  that  system,  is  one  which  no  itinerant  sophistry  can  suppress.  The 
fact  that  the  local  preachers,  considered  as  a body,  do  at  least  as  much 
ministerial  work  as  the  planetary  evangelists,  and  that  the  class-lead- 
ers perform  nearly  all  the  pastoral  toil ; this,  too,  is  equally  beyond 
the  range  of  dispute.  Mr.  Barrett,  therefore,  stands  condemned  upon 
his  own  premises. 

We  often  wonder  upon  what  particular  item  of  distinction  it  is  that 
these  hierarchical  reasoners  rest  their  claim  to  exclusive  disciplinary 
power.  Is  it  because  the  travelling  brethren  are  a “ separate  order  1 ” 
Then  can  any  one  say  what  substantial  superiority  is  conferred  in 
consequence  1 Wherein,  for  example,  did  the  worthy  Peter  Duncan 
become  so  immeasurably  wiser  than  Mr.  Gandy  that  the  former  was 
entitled  to  “overrule”  all  his  objections,  and  to  expel  him  from  the 
fold,  notwithstanding  the  goodness  of  his  Christianity  % Is  it  because 
the  moveable  ministers  have  been  ordained  ? Then  will  they  explain 
what  expurgatory  virtue  passed  into  their  pates  during  the  ceremony  ? 
Or,  does  the  whole  mystery  depend  upon  the  distinction  between  a 
secular  and  a regular  clergy  ? Then  what  is  the  practical  value  of 
that  distinction,  seeing  that  the  chief  business  of  the  ministry  is  per- 
formed by  both  parties  alike,  and  that  the  local  pastor  (let  us  repeat 
it)  patrols  the  hearts  of  his  members  weekly,  whilst  the  travelling 
pastor  meets  them  once  a quarter  to  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  their 
experience  1 Mr.  Barrett,  indeed,  talks  of  a special  qualification ; but 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  intends  the  remark  to  be  applied  to 
the  work  of  expurgation ; for  who  would  be  so  profane  as  to  assume 
that  the  man  whose  name  we  have  more  than  once  quoted,  was 
Divinely  aided  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Spitalfields  Circuit,  or  that 
he  possessed  any  notable  portion  of  earthly  wisdom,  not  to  hint  at 
heavenly,  when  he  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  all  objections  by  the 
process  of  “ overruling  % ” 

Mr.  Barrett,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  to  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  which,  however,  he  has  ousted  of  their  application  to  the 
travelling  preachers  alone,  by  extending  them  to  “ pastoral  ministers  ” 
generally.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  into  their  true  pur- 
port ; but,  as  these  very  passages  are  noted  by  the  reverend  gentleman 
for  the  satisfaction  of  “ candid  and  humble  inquirers,”  it  is  due  to  the 
latter  to  apprise  them  that  his  Scriptural  references  are  scarcely 
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presented  in  a candid  spirit,  and  certainly  not  for  any  humble  purpose. 
For  instance,  he  cites  1 Peter  v.  1,  2,  which  exhorts  the  elders  to  feed 
the  flock,  but  he  does  not  direct  the  student  to  verse  three,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  paragraph.  There  St.  Peter  strikes  a heavy 
blow  at  all  ecclesiastical  despotisms,  by  warning  the  elders  that  they 
are  not  to  act  as  “ lords  over  God’s  heritage,”  but  “ as  ensamples  to  the 
flock.”  Mr.  Barrett  also  alludes  to  the  addresses  to  the  angels  of  the 
Seven  Churches  in  support  of  the  priestly  dogma ; but  he  does  not 
remind  the  “ candid  inquirer,”  that  a large  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  addressed  immediately  to  the  churches  themselves.  He  refers 
to  St.  Paul’s  direction  to  Titus, — an  iTrurKonos  by  the  bye, — ^to  reject  a 
heretic  after  certain  admonitions  ; but  the  candid  inquirer  will  find  no 
reference  to  Rom.  xvi.  17,  where  the  same  Apostle  beseeches  the 
“ brethren  ” of  the  “ church  ’’  at  Rome  to  mark  them  which  cause  divi- 
sions contrary  to  doctrine,  and  to  avoid  them ; nor  to  1 Cor.  v.,^  7,  3, 
where  the  same  inspired  writer  directs  the  church"'  at  Corinth  to 
purge  out  the  old  leaven,  and  to  put  away  ” wicked  persons  from 
among  themselves. 

Thus  defeated  by  himself,  by  the  'Wesleyan  system,  by  Holy  Writ, 
we  may  further  remind  Mr.  Barrett,  that  the  Reformers  do  not  pro- 
pose, on  their  part,  to  exclude  the  professional  ministry  from 
tion  in  the  work  of  discipline.  They  insist  that  the  power  should  be 
exercised  by  the  church.  The  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  last  two 
years  have  rendered  it  imperative  that  some  check  should  be  placed  on 
a pastorate  which  has  expelled  thousands  of  good  Christians  for 
mere  hypothetical  offences.  Here  is  no  question  of  doctrine  j not  one 
of  the  sufferers  has  been  a heretic,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  ejectors 
has  been  a Titus.  It  would  be  a gross  and  intolerable  absurdity  to 
assert,  that  such  a blundering  priesthood  possessed  any  special  or  Scrip- 
tural qualification  to  expel  men  for  difierences  of  opinion  respecting 
such  human  productions  as  the  Laws  of  1835.  However  willing  the 
people  might  once  have  been  to  leave  the  prerogative  of  excision  in 
the  hands  of  the  “ order  ” by  whom  it  is  so  highly  coveted,  it  has 
now  become  a duty  to  lodge  it  in  a body  which  will  not  signalise 
its  Christianity  by  the  dispersion  of  56,000  in  the  compass  of  a couple 
of  years. 

There  are  many  inviting  statements  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  letters  to  which 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  direct  attention.  One  at  least  rivust  be 
noticed.  At  a critical  period  (as  we  have  said)  this  gentleman  comes 
forward,  not  to  heal  or  compose  the  Connexion,  but  to  distil  acid  into 
its  sores.  Perhaps  the  most  exasperating  line  of  remark  which  he 
could  have  aaopted,  is  the  one  he  has  actually  pursued.  Aware  as  he 
is,  that  56,000  persons  have  openly  entered  their  protest  a«-ainst 
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Buntingism,  and  tliat  thousands  more  within  the  Connexion  are  “ dis- 
affected,” Mr.  Barrett  coolly  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  parties  in 
the  present  controversy,  but  Methodists  and  Anti-Methodists  1 ” 
Here  is  an  individual  who  leaps  into  one  scale  of  the  argumentative 
balance,  and  expects  that  his  opinion  shall  tilt  the  beam,  with  at  least 
56,000  fellow-Christians  in  the  other.  It  is  his  decision  that  the 
views  of  a fifth  part  of  the  Wesleyan  body  shall  not  only  be  disr- 
regarded,  but  shall  be  treated  as  crimes  against  the  system  ! The 
statement  is,  in  effect,  a modest  suggestion,  that  a large  portion  of  the 
people  shall  be  stripped  of  their  rights  as  “ partners  ” in  the  Con- 
nexional  firm,  and  be  deprived  of  their  interest  as  shareholders  in  the 
“ Spiritual  Hotel.”  And  what  renders  this  overbearing  conclusion 
more  remarkable  is,  that  the  existence  amongst  the  Conference  party 
itself,  of  a disposition  to  adjust  the  controversy,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
motive  which  has  compelled  Mr.  Barrett  to  “ parade  his  name  upon 
a public  journal ! ” The  reverend  gentleman  is,  therefore,  pronouncing 
judgment  in  the  face  of  his  own  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  Beformers. 
The  odds  are  pretty  venturesome  ; but  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
highly  instructive.  The  plain  truth  is,  first,  that  whoever  opposes  the 
views  of  a preacher  is  an  Anti-Methodist ; and,  secondly,  that  who- 
ever is  an  Anti-  Methodist,  ought  to  be  placed  at  once  beyond  the  pale 
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We  should  not  forget  to  observe,  that,  after  Mr.  Barrett  has  disfran- 
chised, as  it  were,  such  a number  of  his  brethren, — after  he  has  sum- 
marily denounced  them  as  enemies  to  Methodism,  he  goes  “ to  rest,  in 
charity  with  all  men.”  Fortunately  for  that  ministry  to  which  he 
belongs,  there  are  shepherds  of  a different  complexion.  One  comes 
with  “ Counsels  of  Peace,”  if  others  come  with  counsels  of  war.  One 
approaches  with  a phial  of  balm,,  if  others  approach  with  a flask  of 
vitriol.  One  takes  his  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
prays  that  the  plague  may  be  stayed  ; another  mounts  a pyramid  of 
the  slain,  lifts  his  voice,  and  the  plague  proceeds ! 
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We  left  our  subject  big  with  the  idea  of  a new  Christian  democracy. 
In  virtue  of  the  claims  which  his  father  had  on  the  Government  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  young  Penn  was  entitled  to  no  less  a sum  than 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  lieu  of  this  amount,  he  sent  in  his 
petition  to  the  Council,  praying  that  His  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  him  letters  patent  conferring  upon  him,  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
a tract  of  unoccupied  Crown  land  in  America,  which  lay  to  the  north 
of  Maryland,  being  in  extent  little  less  than  the  whole  area  of  England. 
Objection  was  taken  to  his  petition,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  his 
theories  of  government  were  not  more  Utopian  in  their  character 
than  they  'were  dangerous  to  the  Crown  and  State.  Personally,  he  was 
not  in  favour  at  Court,  and  his  views  were  far  from  being  popular 
with  the  E,oyalist  party.  Delay  succeeded  delay,  and  hope  deferred 
had  wellnigh  made  his  heart  sick.  Had  the  public  exchequer  been 
better  replenished,  Penn’s  offer  would  have  been  treated  with  disdain ; 
but  money  was  scarce,  and  the  Council  had  no  alternative.  The  draft 
of  a charter  constituting  Penn  absolute  proprietor  of  the  province, 
within  certain  specified  limitations  and  provisions,  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  King,  who,  anxious  to  free  himself  from  so  heavy  and 
troublesome  a debt,  at  once  attached  his  signature  to  the  document. 
Objection  having  been  taken  to  New  Wales,  which  Penn  had  chosen 
as  the  name  of  his  province  on  account  of  its  mountainous  character, 
he  next  proposed  Sylvania,  as  corresponding  to  its  magnificent 
forests  ; and  to  this,  in  honour  of  his  father  the  admiral,  His  Majesty 
gave  the  prefix  Penn.  Hence,  the  designation  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  obtaining  of  this  petition  was  the  event  of  Penn’s  life.  There 
was  in  the  charter  the  seed  of  a future  nation.  In  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Algernon  Sidney,  he  drew  up  the  first  outlines  of  the  Con- 
stitution, resolved  to  secure  an  essentially  democratic  basis  for  his 
scheme  of  government.  “ Having  fixed  the  great  boundary  lines  of 
the  system, — secured  freedom  of  thought,  sacredness  of  person  and 
property,  popular  control  over  all  the  powers  of  the  state, — financial 
civil,  proprietorial,  and  judicial,” — ^he  left  “the  new  democracy  to 
develope  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  natural  genius.”  Penn  had 
faith  in  man  ; and  his  supreme  desire  was  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
the  free  and  more  perfect  development  of  a struggling  and  toiling 
humanity.  Men  had  faith  in  him  and  in  his  political  system.  Iso 
sooner  was  it  known  that  he  had  become  the  sole  proprietor  and 
governor  of  a mighty  province  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than 
parties  came  from  every  part  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  and  from  many 
cities  in  Holland  and  on  the  Rhine,  to  treat  for  land  on  which  colonies 
and  companies  proposed  to  settle.  The  tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow. 
He  sanctioned  no  exclusive  trading — ^no  monopolies  in  any  branch  of 
commerce.  He  had  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  aborigines,  protested 
against  war,  and  would  not  arm  his  followers  for  their  own  defence,  but 
relied  on  justice  and  good  faith  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives  of  the 
soil.  Ship  after  ship  left  the  Thames  filled  with  enterprising  settlers, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  Penn  himself  arrived  in  the  New  World, 
and  planted  his  foot  on  that  soil  which  gave  root  to  freer  and  purer 
institutions.  Everything  had  hitherto  favoured  the  project  of  the 
founder  of  the  new  State.  Having,  before  leaving  England,  obtained 
from  the  Duke  of  York  a grant  of  the  ill-defined  strip  of  land  fronting 
the  Delaware,  he  was  in  a position  to  command  a commerce  with  the 
world.  The  feelings  excited  by  his  arrival  in  America,  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described.  In  his  progress  into  the  interior  he  was 
everywhere  greeted  as  a friend  and  benefactor.  A general  assembly, 
elected  by  universal  sufirage,  was  convened  ; the  Constitution  was 
adopted  without  any  important  alteration,  on  the  third  day  the  session 
was  completed,  and  Penn  prorogued  the  house  in  person. 

Penn  was  followed  to  the  New  World  by  hundreds  on  hundreds 
from  the  old  country  of  those  who  were  in  quest  of  a freer  soil.  Though, 
at  the  first,  their  privations  and  sufierings  were  extreme,  they  bore 
them  with  exemplary  patience  and  resolution.  The  city  of  Philadel- 
phia was  planned  ; houses  were  erected  ; farms  laid  out ; families 
settled  ; a post  opened  j schools  established  ; the  printing  press  set  up ; 
and  everything  became  indicative  of  progress  and  permanence.  His 
treaty  with  the  Indians  was  founded  on  the  purest  justice,  and  was, 
by  him,  kept  inviolable.  Some  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  Con- 
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stitution.  Everything  was  putting  in  shape  and  form  around  him. 
But  he  had  his  detractors.  Communications  had  been  sent  to  England 
in  which  he  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
certain  domestic  affairs,  induced  him  at  once  to  return  to  his  native 
shores.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  his  wife  better,  and  his  children  well. 
After  spending  two  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  hastened  to 
Newmarket  to  pay  his  court  to  the  King  ; and  the  King’s  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  received  him  very  graciously,  and  assured  him  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  him  in  the  great  boundary  question  disputed  by 
Lord  Baltimore.  Meanwhile,  His  Majesty  died,  and  James  ascended 
the  throne.  Penn  first  preferred  his  request  on  behalf  of  those  who 
were  suffering  for  conscience’  sake.  Many  a dark  bolt  of  many  a dark 
prison  flew  back,  and  the  captive  was  set  free.  James  seemed 
well  disposed  towards  Penn.  He  settled  the  boundary  question,  by 
dividing  the  territory  in  dispute  into  two  equal  parts  j the  eastern 
half  of  which  he  decreed  to  Baltimore  as  his  by  right,  and  the 
western  half  he  claimed  for  the  Crown,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  all 
future  litigation.  It  was  long  before  Penn  could  obtain  any  settle- 
ment. England  now  became  the  theatre  of  ecclesiastical  strife  and 
internal  feud.  Penn  entered  the  arena  as  the  apologist  of  freedom  of 
conscience  for  all  men.  Sidney  and  Russell  had  both  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  and  he  knew  not  who  might  follow.  He  now  undertook  the 
work  of  mediation.  Much  as  his  heart  was  in  Pennsylvania,  his 
sympathies  could  not  but  flow  out  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  and 
afflicted  children  of  liberty  at  home.  He  interceded  for  those  who 
were  doomed  to  die,  but  in  vain.  “ The  Ministers  disliked  his  humane 
interference  with  public  business;  and,  to  punish  his  presumption^ 
they  contrived  not  only  to  postpone  the  form  of  his  legal  investiture 
with  the  Delaware  province,  though,  as  he  enjoyed  it  in  fact,  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  withholding  it  ; but,  under  pretence  of  a 
general  measure  of  Reform  for  the  colonies,  gave  orders  to  the  Crown 
lawyers  to  issue  a quo  warranto  against  his  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  proceed  with  such  rigour  as  to  compel  him  to  vacate  his  charter. 
This  mischief,  however,  was  soon  arrested.  James  was  then  staying 
at  Windsor  Castle  ; but  in  less  than  a week,  by  his  special  command, 
Lord  Sunderland  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General  to  suspend  the 
proceeding  until  further  orders.  Those  orders  were  never  issued.”* 
Nothing  but  a stern  sense  of  duty  kept  Penn  in  England.  He  would 
gladly  have  returned  to  his  colony.  James  could  not  dispense  with 
his  services.  The  country  needed  his  teaching,  the  wronged  his 
advocacy,  and  the  suffering  his  succour.  In  March,  1687,  His  Majesty 
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convened  the  Privy  Council ; and,  after  enunciating  the  grand  truths 
that  “ conscience  is  a thing  not  to  be  forced,”  told  them  that  “ he 
was  resolved  to  give  to  all  his  people  alike  the  right  of  opinion  which 
he  claimed  for  himself.”  The  declaration  was  received  with  open 
hostility.  The  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  was  roused — nay, 
alarmed ; a crisis  was  approaching. 

The  crisis  came.  James,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  freedom  for 
the  Catholics,  adhered  to  the  declaration  against  the  expressed  will 
of  his  Parliament  and  his  people.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  had 
to  vacate  the  throne,  and  seek  his  safety  in  exile.  This  involved  the 
great  Revolution  of  1688,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  England. 
Those  who  had  so  lately  surrounded  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  now 
shrank  away  from  public  notice.  Penn,  who  was  conscious  of  no 
crime,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty  of  his  friends  to  provide  for 
his  personal  safety.  He  remained  in  London.  He  appeared  daily  at 
Whitehall.  Suspicions  were  awakened  against  him ; and  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  who  had  assumed 
the  general  management  of  affairs.  Every  possible  effort  was  used  to 
make  out  a case  against  him,  but  without  success ; and,  in  open  court, 
he  was  declared  to  be  clear  and  free.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
crowned  King  of  England ; and,  true  to  his  professed  principles,  there 
soon  followed  the  Act  of  Toleration.  The  passing  of  this  statute, 
though  it  did  not  rise  to  the  height  of  his  wishes,  filled  the  heart  of 
Penn  with  unbounded  joy.  He  took  it  as  a pledge  for  the  future. 
Yet  its  broad  shield  was  not  broad  enough  for  his  defence.  He  was 
arrested  at  the  suggestion  of  a few  fawning,  creeping  courtiers,  on  the 
charge  of  carrying  on  a clandestine  correspondence  with  J ames  Stuart. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Council  he  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  he 
concealed  nothing.  Again  he  was  discharged,  and  again  he  was 
arrested,  and  began  to  feel  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  War  had 
broken  out  with  France ; all  the  colonies  were,  more  or  less,  in 
danger.  How  natural  that  Penn  should  turn  Ms  thoughts  to  his  own 
distant  province,  and  long  to  be  there  to  prepare  his  people  for  any 
coming  change  ! He  was  opposed  to  war,  and  yet  a war  party  was 
rapidly  growing  up  in  the  colony.  He  was  eager  to  leave  these  shores, 
and  had  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  his  departure,  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  death-bed  of  George  Fox,  and  then  to  Ins 
grave.  Scarcely  had  he  committed  the  ashes  of  his  friend  to  their 
final  resting-place,  before  he  was  again  accused,  arrested,  tried,  and 
his  freedom  taken  away.  Locke  offered  to  interpose  his  good  offices 
to  procure  a pardon  j but  Penn  had  done  no  crime,  and  he  would 
accept  no  pardon.  He  appealed  to  simple  justice.  He  would  receive 
his  liberty  on  no  condition.  In  March,  1692,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
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Governorsidp,  which  was  annexed  to  that  of  New  York.  His  whole 
fortune  had  been  expended  on  the  colony.  His  Irish  estates  had 
been  devastated  by  the  war.  Though  no  conviction  or  sentence  of 
outlawry  had  been  passed  in  any  competent  court  of  law,  his  rents 
were  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  “ From  the  distinguished  position  of 
Governor  of  a province,  he  had  fallen  to  that  of  a private  individual ; 
ruined  in  his  estate,  deprived  of  his  honours,  suspected  by  the 
Government,  the  prey  of  a rapacious  lawyer,  and  deeply  involved  in 
debt.”  But  all  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  possible  fate  of 
his  new  model  State.  He  still  claimed  to  be  master  of  the  province, 
and  was  resolved  to  maintain  his  right.  Colonel  Fletcher  was  sent 
out  to  govern  Pennsylvania.  He  attempted  to  abrogate  the  whole 
code  of  colonial  law ; but,  with  manly  firmness,  the  Assembly  with- 
stood him  at  every  step,  and  would  yield  nothing.  Fletcher  had  no 
alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
tide  now  turned  in  favour  of  Penn.  His  courtly  friends  made  a joint 
efibrt  to  uphold  a man  who  had  been  “ deprived  of  his  liberty,  on 
pretence  of  an  accusation  made  by  a fellow  whom  Parliament  itself 
had  denounced  as  a rogue  and  false  accuser and  His  Majesty 
declared  “ that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  about  his  afiairs  just  as  he 
pleased.”  This  was  not  enough.  Penn  demanded  an  open  acquittal. 
He  made  his  defence  before  a Council  at  Westminster,  and  was 
absolved  from  every  charge,  past  and  present.  His  wife,  “ one  of  ten 
thousand,”  had  just  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  first  turn  of  fortune 
in  favour  of  her  husband ; and  meekly  she  resigned  her  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  her  Divine  Bedeemer.  It  was  a tremendous  stroke  to  poor 
Penn. 

He  gave  himself  not  to  sorrow,  but  to  labour.  Whatever  time  he 
could  command,  he  devoted  to  study  ; and,  besides  a book  of  “ Maxims 
for  the  Conduct  of  Life,”  he  published  his  famous  “ Essay  towards 
THE  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe,”  in  which  he  maintains 
principles  and  developes  views  which  are  every  day  obtaining  among 
the  educated  and  the  good  of  all  nations.  In  the  midst  of  these 
literary  pursuits,  intelligence  reached  him  from  America  that  Fletcher 
had  proposed  to  His  Majesty  to  abolish  the  separate  charter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  form  an  Imperial  Government  out  of  the  whole  range 
of  northern  colonies,  This  awakened  and  roused  the  soul  of  Penn. 
He  would  be  ofi*  to  his  colony,  but  he  lacked  resources.  He  applied 
to  the  now  prosperous  settlers,  across  the  waters,  for  aid  in  his  emer- 
gency. They  owed  him  two  years’  quit  rent,  and  yet  they  declined 
his  application  for  help.  What  could  he  do  ? Unable  to  go  out  to 
America,  he  resolved  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  end  at  home.  Calling 
on  the  friends  who  had  recently  done  him  such  service,  he  prevailed 
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on  them  to  take  his  case  once  more  in  hand,  and,  if  possible,  to  procnre 
the  restoration  of  his  colonial  Government,  with  the  rank  and 
dignities  attached.  In  the  meantime,  he  drew  up  a formal  petition 
to  the  Queen — William  being  abroad — j»raying  Her  Majesty  to  order 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  train  of  facts  alleged  by  him  to  have 
occurred,  in  reference  to  the  colony,  and,  if  Her  Majesty  was  satisfied, 
to  grant  him  a full  re-instatement  of  his  rights  and  properties. 

“ Mary  received  this  petition  with  favour.  The  wise  and  virtuous 
Lady  Hanelagh  had  prepared  the  Royal  mind,  by  a just  representa- 
tion of  Penn’s  merits  and  services,  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
unquestionable  nature  of  his  rights,  for  a candid  hearing  of  his  com- 
plaint. She  referred  the  petition  to  the  Council,  who  consulted  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ; and  finding  no 
legal  flaw  in  the  charter  itself,  nor  any  subsequent  act  of  his  which 
could  be  tortured  into  such  an  offence  as  would  warrant  a forfeiture, 
they  admitted  his  claim  to  be  made  out ; and  he  was  legally  re- 
invested with  his  old  powers  and  functions,  on  giving  assurances  on 
those  points  which  had  led  to  the  original  suspension.”* 

In  August,  1694,  he  was  restored  to  his  Government  ; but,  in  a 
democracy  in  which  everything  begins  and  ends  with  the  people,  he 
found  it  more  than  difficult  to  maintain  his  rightful  sway.  “ From  th  e 
foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  last  day  of  its  existence,  his  life  was 
one  great  struggle  with  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  settlers.  His  dues 
were  withheld,  his  orders  disobeyed,  his  rights  invaded.”  His  eldest 
son  being  now  the  subject  of  pulmonary  disease,  Penn  was  unwilling 
to  set  out  for  Philadelphia  and  leave  him  behind.  He  lingered  at 
home, — he  hoped — he  prayed — he  waited.  In  April,  1696,  the  dar- 
ling boy  expired  in  the  father’s  arms.  He  had  but  two  children  left. 

He  entered  into  the  marriage  relation  a second  time,  and,  war  having 
ceased  in  America,  continued  to  live  quietly  in  England  for  some 
years.  His  daughter  and  this  his  second  wife  had  a strong  dis- 
inclination to  remove  and  take  up  their  future  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  ; but  such  were  the  rising  discontents  in  the  colony, 
and  such  the  state  of  perpetual  agitation  and  alarm  in  which  he  was 
kept,  that  he  prudently  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure. 
Having  spent  a little  time  in  Ireland,  he  embarked  with  his  family  at 
Cowes  in  the  month  of  September,  and  reached  Pennsylvania  after  \ 
the  tedium  of  a three  months’  voyage.  He  was  received  by  the 
colonists  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and  joy.  At 
once  he  set  himself  to  reform  certain  abuses  which  had  crept  in  and'  , 
been  encouraged  during  his  absence,  especially  piracy  and  contraband  ’ 
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trading;  and  so  successful  was  lie  in  his  measures,  that,  in  a few 
months,  “he  received  from  Whitehall  an  assurance  that  his  conduct 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Grovemment.”  He  then  settled  his 
family  at  Pennsburg,  the  name  of  his  country  mansion,  near  the  falls 
of  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  their  bosom  passed  his  future 
days  of  activity  and  joy. 

The  colonists  dreamed  of  a new  Constitution.  The  Assembly  met,  but 
nothing  was  done  during  the  session.  Penn  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  was  not  a slave-holder,  nor  the  apologist 
of  the  slave-trade ; still  he  looked  at  neither  from  the  same  point 
as  we  are  permitted  to  do  in  the  middle  of  this  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  introduced  two  bills  into  the  Assembly,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Colonial  Council,  in  which  he  provided  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  morals  and  marriages  of  negroes,  and  also  for  the  modes  of 
their  trial  and  punishment  in  cases  of  offence.  The  Assembly  cared 
nothing  for  the  morals  of  their  negroes,  and  rejected  the  bill.  The 
Governor  then  gave  his  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  the  aborigines,  and 
the  best  means  of  bringing  them  within  the  higher  influences  of  civili- 
sation and  Christian  truth.  With  the  natives  of  the  soil  he  concluded 
a treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  the  Potomac  Indians  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  colony.  “ While  thus  engaged  in  appeasing 
the  animosities  of  the  faction  within,  and  in  laying  more  solidly  and 
extensively  the  foundations  of  peace  and  security  without,  the  Governor 
received  intelligence  from  England  which  disconcerted  all  his  plans, 
and  in  a few  weeks  forced  upon  him  the  alternative  of  losing  his 
colony,  or  instantly  repairing  to  London.  The  war  with  Prance,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Canadians  with  the  Iroquois,  gave  the  friends  to  an 
imperial  colonial  system  an  immense  advantage  with  the  Dutch  Sove- 
reign ; and,  in  the  absence  of  most  of  the  great  proprietors,  they  had 
pushed  their  successes  so  far  as  to  have  got  a bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  converting  the  private  into  Crown  Colonies.  This 
was  the  startling  intelligence  which  he  now  received.  Of  course,  the 
attack  on  his  property  and  private  rights  was  veiled  under  pretence 
of  public  good  ; but  he  saw  through  the  disguise,  knew  the  men  who 
were  its  authors,  and  felt  certain  that,  after  what  he  had  already  done, 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  the  King  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  great 
trust.  He  had  not  only  renewed  and  extended  his  friendly  treaties 
with  the  natives  in  his  own  vicinity,  but,  by  his  urgent  letters  and 
counsels,  had  engaged  Lord  Ballamont  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace 
for  all  the  settlements  of  the  English  in  PTorth  America,  with  the 
formidable  Emperor  of  the  Five  Nations ; and  within  his  own 
province  he  had  organised  a regular  system  of  signals  and  watches, 
so  that  the  appearance  of  any  suspicious  sail  in  the  waters  of  the 
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Delaware  would  be  instantly  reported  to  the  Government  at  Phila- 
delphia.” * 

Penn,  having  made  suitable  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
the  colony  dming  his  absence,  set  sad  for  England  with  his  w^ife  and 
family.  The  bill  of  annexation  had,  from  various  causes,  been  delayed, 
and  the  process  would  have  to  commence  anew  in  the  succeeding 
Parliament.  Hope  lighted  up  the  soul  of  Penn.  After  a great  deal 
of  low  intrigue  and  Parliamentary  manoeu\Ting,  the  charter  of  his 
colony,  with  all  its  civil  and  political  powers,  all  the  privileges  and 
jurisdiction  of  its  proprietor,  was  left  untouched.  But  the  pressure  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  of  domestic  trials,  and  of  the  settlers’  ingratitude, 
was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  disposing  of  the 
colony  to  the  Crown.  Anne  now  occupied  the  throne,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  was  offered  the  entire  possession  for  .£20,000, 
with  the  simple  condition  that  the  charter,  and  the  whole  code  of 
fundamental  laws,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Crown  in  good  faith,  and 
without  reserve,  and  a guarantee  given  that  the  province  should  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct.  On  such  terms  the  Queen  was  not 
disposed  to  treat.  His  embarrassments  pressed  upon  him  with 
crushing  force.  HLs  own  lawyer  had  acted  the  rogue,  and  his  family 
now  sued  Penn  for  incredibly  large  smns  of  money.  He  betook 
himself  to  the  Fleet,  resisted  the  claims  preferred,  allowed  the  case  to 
go  to  Chancery,  and  happily  had  judgment  given  in  his  favour.  Penn- 
sylvania was  being  torn  asunder  by  political  and  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
Penn  recalled  his  deputy,  and  thought  once  more  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  enfeebled  health 
and  a shattered  constitution.  Instead  of  setting  out  for  America,  he 
took  a handsome  coimtry  seat  in  Berkshire,  whither  he  retired  with 
his  family,  in  the  hope  of  passing  his  last  earthly  days  in  peace  and 
quiet.  In  1712,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  which,  in  a few  months, 
laid  his  reason  completely  prostrate.  Stroke  succeeded  stroke  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  time.  “ Palsy  had  done  its  work  very 
gently.  The  intellect  was  a mere  wreck  ; the  temple  of  reason  lay  in 
confused  heaps  ; there  a broken  column ; here  a shattered  fragment 
of  the  frieze ; elsewhere,  the  fallen  statue  of  the  god ; but,  like  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  seen  under  the  mild  radiance  of  an 
eastern  night,  it  appeared  to  those  who  looked  on  it  beautiful,  and 
soothing  even  in  its  desolation.”  On  the  29th  of  July,  1718,  in  the 
first  watches  of  the  summer  morning,  he  fell  asleep ; it  was  the  sleep 
of  death.  On  the  5th  of  August,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
picturesque  and  secluded  village  of  Jordans,  Bucks,  by  the  side  of 
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Guli,  his  first  and  most  beloved  wife,  and  Springett,  his  first-bom  and 
favourite  son. 

Such  is  the  materiel  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  spread  over  between  four 
and  five  hundred  small  octavo  pages.  We  deny  not  that  he  has 
introduced  a great  deal  of  interesting  and  illustrative  matter  ; but  it 
is  equally  undeniable  that  we  meet  with  not  a little  that  is  irrelevant 
and  superfluous.  The  biographer  is  too  anxious  to  make  his  subject 
a hero,  amid  the  stirring  events  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That 
Penn  was  a patriot  and  a philanthropist,  a lover  of  his  country  and  his 
race,  no  one  will  dispute.  That  he  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a man,  and  a Christian  man,  whose  generous  soul  was  filled  with  the 
highest  resolves  and  the  noblest  aims,  is  universally  confessed.  And  it 
is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  based  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  indicated  no 
common  measure  of  legislative  wisdom,  no  superficial  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  and  no  every-day  development  of  an  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  humane  policy.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  withhold  from  him 
the  place  to  which  he  is  entitled  among  the  benevolent  and  the  good. 
His  name  is  inseparable  from  the  cause  of  tmth  and  freedom ; 
inseparable  from  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  States  which  are  now 
making  so  fast  on  our  older  Europe  in  civilisation,  and  commerce,  and 
religion.  But  Mr.  Dixon  has  overdone  his  character.  By  attempting 
too  much,  he  has  marred  the  eflfect. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Macaulay  charges,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  the  Penn  whom  the  new  and  eloquent  historian  of  - 
England  has  accused  of  bribery  and  corruption,  was  another  and  quite 
distinct  personage.  But  doubt  still  remains.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  this  change  of  character.  William  Penn  can  be  vin- 
dicated ; and  justice  has  been  done  to  him  on  this  point  since  Macaulay 
published  his  rather  free  and  unguarded  assertions.  The  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  was  as  much  above  any  such  con*upting  influence,  as  the 
historian  of  England.  His  character  needs  to  be  brought  out  in 
another  light  than  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  volume  before  us. 
What  is  wanted,  is  the  philosophy  of  liis  life  and  history.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  condemned  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  He  himself  must  be 
followed  by  another,  who,  with  the  same  historical  details,  will  get 
farther  and  deeper  into  the  interior  of  the  man,  and  from  within 
give  us  the  outward  development. 
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Under  wliatever  other  accusation  the  unknown  author  of  “ Wesleyan 
Takings”  may  fall,  he  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  a covetous  eagerness 
to  make  the  most  of  his  market.  The  rapidity  with  which  his  first 
volume  reached  a third  edition,  might  well  have  encouraged  him  to 
follow  it  up  quickly  with  a second,  the  slight  labour  involved  in  his 
plan  interposing  no  hinderance.  A complete  decade,  however,  has 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  two.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  has 
not  been  wholly  uninfluenced  by  a fear  lest  absurd  resentment  of  his 
too  great  fidelity  should  not  help  the  sale  of  the  second  volume  so 
much  as  of  the  first.  The  Preface  to  the  one  now  before  us  contains 
a graphic^description  of  the  ridiculous  attempt  vainly  made,  in  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion,  to  detect  the  author  of  its  predecessor.  Never 
was  a more  contemptible  inquisition  instituted  ; never  one  more 
completely  foiled.  This  gentleman’s  drawings  have  one  fault  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Dagnerreotype  ; they  are  so  unflattering  in 
their  fidelity,  that  the  originals,  prompted  by  vanity,  indignantly  repel 
them  as  unworthy  imputations.  But,  so  far  as  those  which  are  name- 
less are  concerned,  repudiation,  like  the  negatives  of  certain  dialects, 
is  only  a more  emphatic  form  of  recognition. 

This  sensitiveness  is  supremely  silly.  We  are  what  we  are,  however 
we  may  be  painted;  and,  if  we  be  really  better-looking  than  our 
likenesses,  we  may  rest  assured  that  an  impartial  public  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  admission.  As  to  the  external  man,  these  things 
are  of  no  moment,  since  we  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  or, 
by  taking  thought,  add  a cubit  to  our  stature.  But  with  several 
portraitures  the  case  is  difierent.  They  enable  us  to  “ see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  and  we  might,  if  we  would,  derive  all  the  advantages 
that  the  poet  predicates  as  resulting  from  this  self-inspection  at  second 
hand.  But,  alas ! it  is  with  preachers  as  with  their  hearers.  We 
can  always  perceive  the  application  of  a sermon  to  others,  though 
seldom  to  ourselves ; and,  in  like  manner,  the  verisimilitude  of  these 
“ Takings”  is  attested  by  one  preacher  for  another  ; if  by  none  for 
himself.  This  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote  ; — 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  called  on  Mr.  Bowers,  just  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
having  come  warm  from  its  perusal.  * Have  you  seen  the  Wesleyan  Takings  ? ” ’ in- 

* Wesleyan  Takings ; or,  Centenary  Sketches  of  Ministerial  Character,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  during  the  First  Hundred  Years  of  its  existence.  Volume 
the  Second.  London  : Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1851. 
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quired  Mr.  B.,  anxiously,  yet  doggedly.  have/  said  Mr.  M.,  drily,  not  being  wil. 
ling  to  show  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  such  a naughty  book.  ‘ It  is  too  bad,’ 
said  Mr.  B.,  ‘ to  exhibit  one  in  that  shape,  it  is  not  at  all  like  me.’  Then  turning 
from  himself,  as  if  anxious  to  get  away,  and  hide  the  picture  from  others,  he  asked. 

* Have  you  seen  the  sketch  of  Atherton  ? ’ Mr.  M.  answered  in  the  affirmative  : when 
his  interlocutor  added  emphatically,  ' It  is  to  'the  life  ! ’ Mr.  M.  had  occasion  to  call 
on  Mr.  Atherton  also,  and  proceeded  direct  to  his  house.  He  found  Mr.  A.,  like  Mr. 
B.,  full  to  the  brim  of  the  ‘Wesleyan  Takings.’  The  same  question  was  put,  as  to 
their  perusal,  and  the  same  affirmative  answer  was  given.  ‘The  writers,’ said  Mr. 
Atherton,  ‘ have  made  me  like  a great  bear,  and  sent  me  through  the  country  with 
a monkey  on  my  back,  decked  out  with  a red  jacket:  have  you,’  he  quickly  added, 
‘read  the  sketch  of  Bowers  ? ’ adding,  ‘it  is  capital, — just  the  thing.’  ” 

This  volume  begins  with  a copious  and  discriminating  sketch  of 
"Wesley,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  written  some  years  ago, 
since  it  speaks  of  both  Dr.  Southey  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  as 
though  the  men  were  living.  We  discover  nothing  new;  but  many 
of  the  remarks  are  strikingly  just  and  discriminating,  and  the  whole 
paper  will  repay  perusal.  Wesley’s  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  and  his 
manners  in  society,  are  thus  described  : — 

“ What  gave  considerable  effect  to  his  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  abstracted  from  the 
Divine  influence  that  attended  them,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered  ; 
his  attitude  being  almost  invariably  graceful  and  easy,  his  action  calm  and  natural,  his 
mode  of  address  chaste,  simple,  and  noiselessly  fervent,  though  solemn,  and  pleasingly 
impressive ; the  whole  being  accompanied  with  a voice  which,  though  not  loud,  was 
clear  and  manly  ; and  a style,  as  just  noticed,  adapted  to  every  capacity,  so  securing 
to  himself  a hearer  in  every  auditor.  His  person,  which  is  not  often  the  case  with  men 
of  inferior  size,  was  commanding.  Jackson’s  portrait  of  him,  composed  from  several 
copies,  and  judged  of  by  a committee  of  persons  who  had  seen  and  remembered  him, 
from  hints  dropped  by  them,  was  painted  to  be  a standard  likeness  ; but  it  is  too  g^ross 
in  matter,  and  huge  in  size  ; nor  less  laughable  to  connoisseurs,  when  they  recollect 
that  the  original  had  been  in  the  grave  upwards  of  forty  years.  His  habit  of  body,  in 
every  period  of  his  life,  is  known  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  every  thing  like  corpu- 
lence, expressive  of  the  most  rigid  temperance  and  constant  exercise.  His  step  was 
firm,  yet  elastic ; and,  till  within  a few  years  of  his  death,  his  whole  appearance, 
though  small,  was  vigorous  and  muscular,  upright,  graceful,  and  active  ; his  attire 
being  remarkable  for  its  plainness,  neatness,  simplicity,  and  cleanliness.  In  the  pulpit, 
his  stature  was  partially  concealed,  and  the  gown  gave  a fulness  to  his  person,  wMch 
which  did  not  belong  to  him  in  the  social  circle.  But  in  the  former,  the  pulpit,  were 
always  to  be  seen  the  clear,  smooth  forehead,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  bright  piercing 
eye — an  eye,  according  to  Dr.  Haweis,  with  ‘ a little  cast,’  but  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  could  only  be  perceived  by  the  nicest  observer  on  particular  occasions  ; the 
whole  face  beaming  with  intelligence,  with  a freshness  of  complexion,  even  in 
venerable  age,  expressive  of  the  most  perfect  health.  Persons  who  have  been  known 
to  entertain  a strong  prejudice  against  him,  have  been  subdued  into  reverence  and 
esteem  the  moment  they  have  entered  into  his  presence. 

“ Passing  from  the  pulpit  to  social  life  ; cheerfulness  and  gravity  mingled  in  his 
countenance  and  demeanour,  throwing  a sunshine  on  all  around,  while  frivolity  was 
preserved  in  check  ; a cheerfulness  which  was  the  result  of  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits, 
and  yet  accompanied  with  the  most  serene  tranquillity.  His  aspect,  particularly  in 
profile,  was  often  remarked  to  have  a strong  character  of  acuteness  and  penetration ; a 
fact  well  supported  by  his  writings,  all  being  indicative,  not  only  of  a mind  highly 
cultivated,  but  a naturally  excellent  and  acute  understanding.  What  is  the  decision 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  society,  on  the  subject  of  his  conversational  powers  ? It 
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is  this : that  he  had  the  most  exquisite  talents  to  render  himself  agreeable  in  company  ; 
that,  having  been  much  accustomed  to  society,  the  rules  of  good  breeding  were 
habitual  to  him  ; that  the  abstraction  of  the  scholar  never  appeared  in  his  behaviour ; 
that  he  was  invariably  attentive  and  polite  ; that  he  spoke  most  where  he  saw  it  was 
most  expected,  which  was  generally  the  case  wherever  he  visited  ; his  invitations  to 
the  best  families  being  given  with  a view  to  show  him  respect,  and  to  hear  him 
converse  on  such  subjects  as  might  be  proposed  ; that,  having  seen  much  of  the  world 
in  his  travels,  and  read  more,  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
anecdotes  and  obsei-vations ; that  there  was  a certain  charm  in  his  manner,  which  gave 
an  interest  to  every  thing  he  touched,  being  equally  sprightly  and  pleasing  ; and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  be  any  length  of  time  in  his  company,  either  in  public  or  private, 
without  partaking  of  the  placid  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit,  which  the  infirmities  of  age 
could  never  abate,  but  which  was  as  conspicuous  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
as  when  he  attained  his  majority.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  was  a first-rate  judge  of  a man’s  talents  in  this  way,  could  say,  * Mr. 
Wesley’s  conversation  is  good ;’  and  on  another  occasion,  ‘ He  can  talk  well  on  any 
subject.’  But  Wesley,  with  all  his  conversational  powers,  was  a mere  human  time- 
piece ; and  having  other  work,  and  every  hour  to  fill  with  that  work,  he  was  off  the 
moment  the  minute-finger  pointed  to  other  duties  ; hence,  Johnson  had  to  complain, 
which  is  yet  a high  compliment  to  the  charm  he  felt  in  Wesley’s  society,  ^He  is  never 
at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to 
a man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I do.’  Disagreeable,  indeed ! 
Wesley  had  to  cross  the  saddle,  not  to  fold  his  legs.” 

His  skill  as  a polemic,  and  liis  attainments  as  a scholar,  are  as 
nicely  estimated  in  the  following  passage,  as  by  the  best  of  his  more 
elaborate  biographers  : — 

/^As  a controvertist,  he  is  a perfect  model.  There  is  no  fear,  no  blinking  the 
question,  no  artifice,  no  evasion,  no  brandishing  of  the  sword  before  the  grand  thrust  ; 
it  is  the  word  and  the  blow,  the  flash  and  the  thunder-peal.  He  expends  no  time  in 
useless  words,  not  a syllable  more  than  what  is  necessary.*  Between  Fletcher  and 
Wesley  there  is  a perfect  contrast.  While  Fletcher  is  engaged  in  embellishing  his 
subject  with  all  the  beauties  of  imagination,  is  employed  in  giving  the  euphony  of 
verse  to  some  of  his  periods,  and  is  lingering  in  the  field,  with  a view  to  coax  his 
opponents  into  a love  of  himself  and  his  subject,  Wesley  deals  only  in  naked  truth, 
leaves  it  to  operate  in  the  system  like  medicine,  and  is  anxious  only  for  its  success.  ' 
While  Fletcher  is  desirous  of  maintaining  his  Christian  character,  in  all  its  loveliness 
and  sweetness,  and  to  come  out  of  the  battle-field  unscathed,  Wesley  is  solicitous  only 
how  best  to  point  his  shafts,  and  wing  them  to  their  destined  place.  Both  of  the  men 
have  the  same  object  in  view  ; both  are  purposing  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  same 
ascent ; but  while  Fletcher  is  walking  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  trying  to  find  out 
the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mode  of  ascent,  Wesley  rushes  into  the  first  accessible 
path,  as  possessed  of  the  instinct  of  infallibility,  and  is  seen  waiving  his  banner  in 
triumph  on  the  top,  while  his  contemporary  is  struggling  his  way  upward  a consider- 
able depth  below.  The  former  rushed  into  the  field  at  once,  tore  the  visor  from  the 
face  of  error,  and  was  desirous  only  of  displaying  the  omnipotence  of  truth.  * Child,' 
said  his  father  to  him  once,  when  very  young,  ‘ you  expect  to  carry  everything  by 
dint  of  argument.’  Yes,  he  passed  not  only  the  outworks,  but  made  forcible  entrance 
into  many  a citadel  in  this  way.  And,  although  his  temper  was  naturally  warm,  yet, 
in  controversy,  as  in  his  manners,  which  ^were  gentle,  simple,  and  uniform,  he  lets  his 


* The  last  time  he  was  in  the  North  of  England,  a legal  gentleman  presented  him 
with  a new  trust  deed  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Newcastle,  one  of  his  first  and  favqpiite 
'^preaching  houses.”  Why,”  said  he,  on  hastily  looking  at  it,  “have  you  drawn 
such  a long  deed  as  that?’  I cannot  sign  any  such  deed.”  So  saying,  he  left  it 
unsigned.  What  would  the  laconic  Wesley  have  said  of  the  will  of  Lord  Eldon,  bom 
in  the  same  town,  which  covered  70  folio  pages  ? 
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* moderation  be  known  unto  all  men ; ’ never  dishonouring  himself  by  indulging  in 
abuse  and  personalities,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with  some  of  his  opponents  ; nor  yet 
in  contempt  of  an  assailant,  as  was  occasionally  the  case  with  Mr.  Law  ; but  displaying 
the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar  ; guided,  apparently,  by  the  rule  of  th® 
excellent  Hooker,  ‘ To  your  railing  I say  nothing,  to  your  reasons  I say  what  follows.’ 
Bishops  and  dignitaries  entered  the  lists  against  him ; but  he  never  declined  the 
combat,  and  generally  proved  victorious.  He  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  the  homL 
lies,  and  articles,  as  vouchers  for  his  doctrine ; and  they  who  could  not  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  were  witnesses  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  He  never  wrote 
merely  to  please  ; never  wrote  for  the  sake  of  conquest ; never  wrote  for  money.  His 
objects  were  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart. 
He  combated  opinions,  not  men  ; and  studiously  avoided  all  party  spirit.  In  short,  as 
a polemic,  his  judgment  was  quick,  sound,  and  sure  ; he  foresaw  the  success  of  each 
step  that  had  been  taken.  His  decision  was  not  bold,  yet  decisive,  cautious,  and 
enlightened,  at  each  turn.  He  alwajs  dismissed  a subject  in  few  words,  and  like  a 
master.  He-  rejected  everything  that  did  not  help  forward  his  cause  ; and  would 
sacrifice  nothing  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  triumph.  He  was  conscientiously  plain  ; 
always  simple,  natural,  and  amiable  ; full  of  humane  feeling  and  affection. 

His  skill  as  a critic,  and  his  character  as  a scholar,  have  been  incidentally  noticed. 
To  dismiss  this  subject  in  the  compass  of  a single  sentence,  would  be  a reflection  on 
his  memory.  In  this  department  he  occupied  a high  rank.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  a thorough  critic  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  ; having  published  grammars  of  each  of  these  languages. 
Among  the  European  languages,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  a perusal  of  his 
works,  and  a reference  to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Journals  will  substan- 
tiate the  fact,  that  he  was  coversant  with  the  German,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Italian.  But  the  Greek  was  his  favourite,  in  which  his  knowledge  was 
both  extensive  and  critically  correct ; and  to  satisfy  himself,  on  one  occasion,  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  alone,  he  tells  us,  that  he  read  his  Greek  Testament  over,  the 
source,  indeed,  of  all  his  Christian  theology.  When  his  memory  failed  him,  in  quoting 
a passage  from  the  regularly  authorised  version,  he  has  been  known,  with  perfect  ease 
and  precision,  to  give  it  in  the  original.  It  has  been  confessed  by  good  judges,  and 
persons,  too,  who  had  no  great  relish  for  his  religious  principles,  that  when  at  college, 
he  furnished  exalted  proofs  of  fine  classical  taste  ; and  some  poems  are  still  extant, 
which  show  that  he  formed  his  taste  on  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  Nor  could  per- 
sons of  learning  be  in  his  company,  either  on  the  road,  or  in  the  social  circle,  without 
hearing,  as  circumstances  and  occasions  elicited  them,  appropriate  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  sufiicient  to  prove  that  he  had  read  them  as  a critic, 
admired  their  style,  entered  into  their  spirit,  and  duly  appreciated  their  beauties. 
From  these  he  made  selections  for  the  use  of  the  children  at  Kingswood  School,  and 
occasionally  read  them  for  amusement  as  he  travelled  along  the  road.  But  still,  they 
were  the  Sacred  classics  that  constituted  his  chief  delight.  While  at  college,  he  studied 
with  great  care,  Euclid,  Keil,  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Optics,  &c.  ; and  whether  he  is 
viewed  in  his  attainments  in  the  learned  languages,  in  metaphysics,  in  logic,  in 
oratory,  or  in  criticism,  he  cannot  be  otherwise  viewed  than  an  extraordinary  man, 
and  capable  of  attaining  a high  elevation  in  any  profession  to  which  he  might  have 
been  disposed  to  devote  his  time  and  attention.  Not  only  are  his  criticisms  on  the 
Sacred  Text  valuable,  but  his  notices  of  books,  interspersing  the  pages  of  his  Journals, 
are  a literary  curiosity,  hitting  off  the  character  of  a work,  or  an  author,  by  a single 
stroke  of  his  pen,  like  Cmikshank,  only  with  greater  gravity,  though  not  with  less 
truth,  furnishing  a subject  in  the  fewest  possible  lines.”  ^ 

There  is  much  truth,  also,  in  what  the  author  says  respecting 
Wesley  as  a poet,  especially  as  compared  with  his  brother  Charles  : — 

“Nor  would  Charles  Wesley  himself — a subject  delicately  and  judiciously  touched 
by  Montgomery  in  one  of  his  Introductory  Essays — ever  have  risen  so  high  as  he  did. 
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had  it  not  been  for  John.  John  was  to  Charles  what  Phocian  was  to  Demosthenes, — 
' the  pruning-hook  of  his  periods  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  * the  pruning-hook  ’ of 
both  verses  and  entire  pieces.  Charles  always  soared  highest,  as  we  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  notice  in  our  sketch  of  his  character,  in  the  fiist  volume,  when  he  was  borne  on 
the  pinions  of  others,  as  in  the  Hymn,  — 

“ ‘ Stand  th’  omnipotent  degree,’ 

in  which  he  stands  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Young,  at  the  close  of  Complaint  Sixth,  in 
his  * Night  Thoughts.’  John  could  mount  by  the  strength  of  his  own  pinions;  and 
soar  away,  if  not  to  regions  where  all  was  impassioned,  at  least  to  regions  purely  intel- 
lectual. Charles  had  more  fire  than  John  ; but  John  had  more  transparency  than 
Charles.  The  fire  of  Charles  was  like  that  emitted  from  coal, — ^the  flame  somewhat 
red  in  its  glare  ; but  John’s  was  that  of  the  pure  gas, — simple,  liquid,  bright ; yet  not 
injurious  or  offensive  to  the  eye ; occupying  a wider  space,  and  giving  distinctness 
to  every  object  within  its  range.  His  clearer  head  and  cooler  temperament  enabled 
him  to  chasten  down  and  regulate  the  exuberant  fancy  of  Charles,  just  as  Beaumont 
did  Fletcher ; both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  much  inferior  work,  and  on  loss  Christian 
subjects.  The  Hymns  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  John,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition.*  They  do  not 
create  much  effervescence  of  feeling  ; but  they  inspire  a calm,  sweet,  reverential  awe 
of  God,  somewhat  similar  to  the  feelings  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  pervaded  the 
soul  of  the  author.” 

We  add  our  authors  testimony  to  Wesley’s  musical  taste,  perceiving 
in  him  an  advocate  for  that  pure  psalmody,  on  which  we  have,  here- 
tofore, taken  occasion  to  insist  : — 

His  ‘ Sacred  Hai'mony,’  and  the  ‘ Hymn  Book’  of  1762,  ' with  the  Tunes  annext,’ 
prove  that  if  he  could  not  compose  with  the  skill  of  a Handel  or  a Mozart,  or  touch  the 
keys  of  the  piano  or  the  organ  with  the  execution  of  his  celebrated  nephews,  Samuel 
and  Charles ; yet  he  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  music,  and  an  ear  exquisitely 
formed  for  the  most  harmonious  and  melodious  sounds.  What,  for  instance,  are  some 
of  the  circus,  horse  jockey,  ranting  abominations,  introduced  by  modern  enthusiasts, 
of  warm  passions,  little  minds,  and  worse  ears, — fit,  indeed,  only  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  turf,  and  the  ladies  of  the  theatre, — when  compared  with  * Cornish,’  and  hundreds 
of  other  fine  old  tunes  ! The  latter  make  melody  in  the  ear  of  God ; and  to  the  latter 
— ^which  ought  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  heirlooms  of  the  great  Wesleyan 
family — the  Methodists  must  return,  if  they  wish,  as  heretofore,  to  draw  the  public  to 
their  places  of  worship,  and  enchant  them  with  the  divinity  of  their  song.” 

But  we  must  not  linger  longer  on  this  graphic  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Founder  of  Methodism  ; and  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  it 
without  extracting  a truthful  passage,  in  which  the  author  rebukes 

* The  late  Rev.  J ohn  G aulter,  who  possessed  a fair  stock  of  Wesleyan  lore,  attributed 
Hymns  240,  241,  pp.  231-234,  of  the  large  Hymn-book  to  John  Wesley,  beginning 
with, — 

“ O God ! thou  bottomless  abyss  1 ” &c. 

For  this,  he  might  conclude,  he  had  sufficient  authority  from  a Collection  of  Moral 
and  Religious  Poems,”  3 vols.,  12mo.  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  printed  at  Bristol, 
in  1744,  where  both  are  to  be  found,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206,  headed,  with  other  pieces,  The 
Poems  that  follow  are  by  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley the  two  hymns  consti- 
tuting one  entire  piece,  and  entiped  God’s  Greatness.”  The  piece  is  also  found  in 
the  first  Hymn-book,  published  in  1799.  But,  admitting  John  to  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  composition — and  there  is,  evidently,  too  much  polish,  and  too  little 
fire  and  impetuosity,  for  Charles — still  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  original,  but  a 
translation  ; for,  in  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,”  published  by  John  and  Charles,  in 
1756,  5th  edition,  12mo,  it  is  stated  to  be  From  the  German,” — p.  (100)  106, 
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the  bastard  high-church  feeling  that  would  assign  to  Charles  Wesley 
a pre-eminence  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  which  he  neither  merits 
nor  coveted : — 

There  are  those  in  existence,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  at  their  head,  who 
are  anxiotis  to  raise  Charles  out  of  the  comparative  obscurity  into  which  he  had  sunk 
himself,  and  to  place  him  as  a powerful  auxiliary  by  the  side  of  John,  in  the  workings 
of  Methodism.  But  it  is  not  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  the  Kingswood  colliers,  and  a few  other  things  to  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  tide  of  events,  that  will  give  a Methodistical  hue  to  his  character,  amidst 
what  cannot  be  described  in  milder  terms  than  years  of  revolt.  If  Methodism  had 
been  left  to  Charles,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  John  had  attended  to  his 
counsel,  it  would  not  now  have  been  in  existence.  He  not  only  either  directly  opposed, 
or  hung  upon  John  as  a dead  weight,  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
influencing  and  setting  others  upon  him, — several  upon  him  at  the  same  moment,  when, 
like  the  noble  stag,  beset  by  the  hounds  ; — ^but,  happily  for  himself  and  for  posterity, 
he  stood  in  the  majesty  of  his  strength  ; and,  with  his  antlers  in  a state  of  maturity, 
kept  the  whole  pack  at  bay.  We  have  documentary  evidence  at  command,  in  Charles’s 
own  hand-writing, — ^not  above-board  documents,  which  he  knew  might  by  possibility 
meet  the  public  eye,  but  private,  confined,  counterworking  documents,  which  go  to 
substantiate  what  we  mean ; and  which,  if  occasion  should  demand,  we  will  more  fully 
express.  Nay,  go  no  further  than  some  of  his  printed  addresses  : one  so  early  as  1775, 
'printed  for  I.  Robinson,  in  Ludgate  Street,  London,’  entitled  'An  Epistle  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  by  Charles  Wesley,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  ; ’ 
embracing  no  less  than  272  lines  in  the  hei'oio  couplet.  He  commences  with — 

‘ My  first  and  last  unalienable  friend, 

A Brother’s  thoughts  with  due  regard  attend, 

A Brother,  still  as  thy  own  soul  belov’d. 

Who  speak  to  learn,  and  write  to  be  reprov’d  : 

Far  from  the  factious  tmdisceruing  crowd, 

Distrest  I fly  to  Thee,  and  think  aloud  ; 

I tell  thee,  wise  and  faithful  as  thou  art. 

The  fears  and  sorrows  of  a burthen’d  heart. 

The  workings  of  (a  blind  or  heav’nly  ?)  zeal. 

And  all  ray  fondness  for  the  Church  I tell ; 

The  Church  whose  cause  I serve,  whose  faith  approve. 

Whose  altars  reverence,  and  whose  name  I love  ! ” 

Do  not  the  writings  of  John  up  to  this  period,  yes,  and  beyond  it,  prove  that  he  was 
as  sound  in  the  faith  of  the  Established  Church  as  Charles  ; that  he  was  equally  ready 
to  promote  her  cause  ; that  he  beheld  with  equal  reverence  her  altars,  and  loved  her 
name  ? What  had  Charles  that  John  had  not,  in  correct,  kiud  feeling,  towards  the 
Church  of  England  ? He  wanted  Charles’s  bigotry, — uncharitable,  exclusive,  Popish 
bigotry  ; yes.  Popish  bigotry  ; for  at  the  moment  he  manifests  his  hostility  to  Rome, 
he  aims  a decisive  blow  at  John,  and  mixes  him  up  with  the  worst  feelingfs  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  speak  for  himself,  in  the  same  poetical  ‘ Epistle  ’ — 

‘ Or,  what  my  soul  doth  as  hell-fire  reject, 

A Pope — a Count — and  Leader  of  a Sect.’ 

Here  he  associates  John  with  the  Pope  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  is  as  passionately 
fond  of  John,  as  the  ‘ Leader’  of  the  Methodist  ' Sect,’  as  he  is  of  the  ‘ fire  ’ of ' Hell.’ 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  unchristianise  Charles  ; neither  do  we  blame 
him  for  his  attachment  to  the  Established  Church.  But,  as  a Methodist,  he  is  to  be 
applauded  for  little  more  than  his  song  ; and  for  his  Hymns,  the  Wesleyans  and  the 
Christian  world  owe  him  eternal  gratitude,  and  they  will  live  to  the  end  of  time.  But 
still,  it  is  to  his  Hymns,  rather  than  to  his  life  and  labours,  that  the  Methodists  should 
be  directed.  In  most  instances,  he  was  a hinderance,  rather  than  a help  to  John  ; and 
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all  the  bolstering  and  packing  in  the  world  will  never,  to  us  at  least,  make  him  a 
Methodist  at  heart.  But  John,  in  the  integrity  of  his  soul,  proceeded,  neither  turning 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  What  Daniels,  in  his  fine  effusion  of  meditative 
thought,  applies  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  will,  by  a substitution  of  the  mascu- 
line for  the  feminine,  apply  to  the  Founder  and  Builder  of  Methodism  : — 

‘ He  that  of  such  a height  hath  built  his  mind, 

And  rear’d  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 

As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers  ; nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 

What  a fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ! ’ 

But  we  forbear,  so  far  as  Charles  is  concerned  ; we  have  already  sinned  beyond  redemp- 
tion, in  the  act  of  taking  up  characters  at  all,  in  the  esteem  of  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ W es- 
leyan  Magazine  ; ’ whom  we  nevertheless  esteem  jn  our  turn,  as  a good,  mistaken  man, 
on  the  real  value  of  Charles  Wesley  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  except  in  his  Hymns.” 

The  sketch  of  Wesley  is  followed  by  nine  other  principal  sketches, 
some  of  which  refer  to  deceased  persons  who,  except  Mr.  Lessey,  are 
named.  No.  CII.  is  a description  of  the  minister  just  mentioned. 
Why  Churchill’s  satirical  admission  of  the  possibility  of  a man  of  genius 
appearing  even  in  Holland,  is  prefixed  as  the  motto,  we  are  unable  to 
divine  ; for,  in  the  extremely  accurate  and  even  Flemish  portraiture 
that  follows,  we  find  the  frankest  admission  of  the  subject’s  claim  to 
rank  as  “ a man  of  no  inconsiderable  genius.”  Every  one  who  remem- 
bers Mr.  Lessey  will  recognise  the  truth  of  the  following  description : — 

The  passion  which  he  most  forcibly  delineates  is  that  of  love.  He  excels  also  in 
representing  the  dignity  and  high  toned  honour  of  the  Christian,  together  with  the 
enchanting  softness,  mildness,  and  graceful  magnanimity  of  the  female  character,  in 
the  relation  of  sister,  wife,  child,  and  mother.  There  is  occasionally,  on  softer  subjects, 
a little  too  much  of  the  whine  or  plaintiveness  of  affection  ; we  do  not  mean  its  cant, 
but  an  evident  wish  to  touch  filial,  fraternal,  and  parental  feeling,  by  dwelling  upon 
bereavements  and  their  associations  ; and  although  not  repulsive  to  harder  hearts,  yet 
scarcely  comporting  with  the  dignity  of  other  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  somewhat 
lowering  the  mental  dignity  of  the  speaker — the  auditory  weeping  around  him  as  at  a 
funeral ; and  this  is  a thorn  which  lurks  underneath  the  chaplet  of  roses,  which,  to  a 
sensitive  mind  like  his,  would  impart  pain  to  be  told  of  occasional  defeat.  But  there 
is  often  a leaning  to  this  in  persons  who  are  not  too  fond  of  the  philosophic  life  and 
literary  recess,  but  who  are  of  a social  and  friendly  disposition  like  his  own.” 

No.  CHI.  is  the  late  Hev.  John  Anderson,  evidently  one  of  the 
author’s  favourites.  While  in  this,  as  in  all  his  “ Takings,”  he  displays 
an  inimitable  knack  of  catching  characteristics,  yet,  in  our  judgment, 
he  greatly  over  estimates  a ready,  fluent,  and  somewhat  ardent  speaker. 
Although,  however,  he  “ still  hugs  his  image  to  his  heart,”  he  admits 
that  his  style  was  “ negligent,  hurried,  and  profuse,”  and  very  fairly 
expresses  our  own  notion  of  the  man  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

‘‘  He  was  the  first  to  commence  the  attack,  and  prefer  the  charges,  against  Dr. 
Warren  ; but  he  was  too  hot  for  the  battle-field, — too  impetuous  in  actual  contact 
with  the  enemy  ; and  reqiured  persons  more  wary,  more  suspecting,  equally  wiry,  but 
more  masculine  in  the  grasp,  and  of  a cooler  temperament,  to  direct  his  movements, 
and  stroke  him  down.” 
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This  premised,  we  have  no  very  material  objection  to  the  subjoined 
description,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a very  admirable  piece  of  writing  : — 

**  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether,  on  some  occasions,  to  admire  his  fancy  or  his 
invention  most.  He  was  never  without  beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  We  admit 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charm  he  threw  aroimd  some  of  his  pulpit  creations,  as 
well  as  certain  incidents  and  historical  facts,  they  would,  owing  to  the  profusion  and 
minuteness  with  which  they  were  described,  have  been  diminished  in  value,  and  have 
been  rendered  tedious.  But,  even  in  his  most  subtle  argumentative  moods,  there  was 
such  an  aptitude  and  readiness  at  catching  hold  of  way-side  thoughts  and  incidents ; 
such  ability  in  turning  all  to  his  own  and  to  the  auditory’s  account ; such  a power  to 
lise  beyond  the  point  of  elevation  for  which  he  at  first  seemed  to  have  wing  ; such 
fire,  such  force,  such  brilliancy, — that  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  increased  with  the 
hearer  as  he  proceeded.  Go  where  he  would,  his  heai'ers  always  accompanied  him ; and 
dwell  on  what  subject  he  might,  he  invariably  exhibited  it  in  new  lights,  or  brought 
out  of  it  what  others  deemed  it  incapable  of  yielding.” 

No.  CY.  is  devoted  to  another  favourite,  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
M‘Nicoll,  to  whose  excellent  qualities  as  a man,  and  his  capabilities  as 
a preacher  and  a writer,  however,  no  more  than  ample  justice  is  done. 
The  chief  fault  that  will  be  found  in  this  sketch  by  right-minded 
readei*s,  will  be  the  rather  too  great  exuberance  of  characteristic  anec- 
dotes. We  excerpt  the  following  story  of  the  consequences  of  reading 
while  riding  on  a donkey  : — 

“ The  day,  like  one  of  the  ‘ dog-days,’  was  intensely  hot ; both  ass  and  rider  felt 
it  so,  and  neither  objected  to  a lingering  step.  Several  tempting  baits  presented 
themselves  to  the  ass  on  each  side  of  the  road ; the  projecting  twigs  were  at  first 
snatched  in  passing, — a piece  of  grass  was  the  next  object.  This  required  the  lowering 
of  the  neck,  when  the  rider,  as  if  aroused  from  a profound  sleep,  would  gently  guide  his 
inoffensive  bearer  into  the  proper  track.  Having,  however,  once  tasted  the  green  herb, 
and  finding  his  rider  in  easy  circumstances  and  inattentive  withal  to  his  motions,  the 
ass  continued  to  linger,  making  each  green  turf  a ‘place  of  call.’  Finding,  at  length, 
the  heat  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  perauading  himself  that  the  animal  was  hungry, 
Mr.  M‘Nicoll  dismounted,  left  it  to  graze,  seated  himself  beneath  the  shade  of  a hedge, 
and  was  soon  absorbed  again,  if  not  entirely  lost  to  himself.  AJter  a considerable 
length  of  time  had  elapsed,  he  was  roused  as  from  a reverie,  from  sleep,  or  from 
profound  thought,  to  real  and  active  life.  He  looked  round,  but  the  ass  was  gone  ! 
Time  had  been  on  the  wing, — the  place  of  destiny  was  comparatively  remote, — the 
folio  had  to  be  carried, — the  hour  of  service  was  trenched  upon, — -and  he  had  to  give 
an  account  of  the  missing  animal  to  its  owner.” 

In  a few  sentences,  tbe  author  happily  hits  off  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  MNicoll  as  a preacher  : — 

“ On  giving  himself  range,  every  thing  seemed  thrown  off  as  though  it  had  occurred 
at  the  moment.  It  was  then,  that  he  appeared  rich,  but  negligent — loose,  rather  than 
neat.  There  was  less  rule  of  art  than  opulence  of  materials ; and  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  productions,  though  never  mde,  were  often  deficient  in  taste,  and  some- 
times wide  of  the  purpose.  The  crops,  as  the  agriculturist  would  term  it,  were  not 
quite  so  clean,  as  if  reared  under  systematic  cultivation.  There  was  more  talent  than 
accomplishment : though  not  a little  compass  and  reach  of  understanding,  and  creative 
and  original  genius.” 

No.  GYII.  is  occupied  in  considering  “ a cliaracfcer,” — tlie  late  Rev. 
Henry  Moore.  “ It  is  with  character  we  have  to  do,”  observes  our 
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author,  “an  article  which,  till  lately,  has  been  rarely  touched  in  Wes- 
leyan biography ; or,  if  touched  at  all,  touched  either  partially,  timidly, 
or  unskilfully — ^furnishing  only  a one-sided  view  of  the  subject — ^keep- 
ing the  man  out  of  sight,  lest  his  saintship  should  be  marred — and 
bungling  over  an  analysis  of  mind,  the  component  parts  of  which  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  perceive.”  Mr.  Moore  is  described  briefly, 
but,  as  such  a man  ought  to  be,  piquantly  : — 

On  opening'  the  casket,  and  looking  at  the  jewel  of  the  mind  contained  within,  he 
would  be  found  to  possess  judgment  rather  than  genius,  transparency  rather  than 
beauty,  correctness  rather  than  force,  point  rather  than  majesty.  He  was  literally  a 
wise  man  ; and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  furnish  a Wesleyan  diary,  or  a 
collection  of  ana,  treating  of  Wesley,  Wesleyanism,  or  Wesleyan  preachers,  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years,  which  would  not  be  enriched  by  the  wisdom  of  this  Socrates 
of  Methodism.  His  reading  was  not  extensive,  but  good,  and  conducted  with  critical 
care  ; relishing,  however,  the  sense  rather  than  the  beauties  of  an  author — the  matter 
rather  than  the  style,  though  insensible  to  neither ; and,  on  furnishing  an  oral 

criticism,  was  invariably  sound  and  instructive,  and  sometimes  even  nice 

To  the  sensible  and  the  devout,  possessed  of  a sufficient  stock  of  p^.tience  to  see  him 
get  over  the  ground,  he  was  instructive,  and  not  unfrequently  impressive.  He  was 
never  gay  or  flashy,  and  rarely  witty,  in  the  pulpit ; but  pointed,  piquant,  and  indulging 
in  keen  strokes  of  sarcasm  ; generally,  however,  solid,  experimental,  and  practical. 
His  views  of  Scriptural  truth  were  correct,  clear,  enlarged,  and  harmonious.  Though 
comparatively  slow  of  speech,  his  voice  was  good  and  his  enunciation  distinct.  While 
the  one  rendered  him  agreeable,  the  other  permitted  nothing  to  be  lost ; and  his  style 
being  the  Queen’s  pure,  unadorned  English,  a child  might  have  understood  him. 

In  Henry  Moore  the  passions  were  never  permitted  to  boil  over.  The 

fire  was  there,  but  not  perceptible  to  any  except  those  within  a certain  range  of  his 
operations.  His  zeal  was  seated  in  his  will  and  in  his  choice,  and  regulated  by  Christian 
prudence  and  a good  understanding.” 

No.  CIX.  is  a faithful,  though  favourable,  picture  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Galland,  who,  “ notwithstanding  the  thousand  chances  against 
it,  owing  to  the  endless  vicissitudes  connected  with  itinerancy,  resigns 
his  breath  in  the  place  in  which  he  drew  it,  closes  his  ministerial  career 
where  he  commenced  his  Christian  course.”  We  must  cull  a few  sen- 
tences from  this  discriminating  portraiture  : — 

He  always  liked  to  keep  the  upper  hand  of  his  congregation,  by  reading  ; he  never 
wished  his  hearers  to  know  more  than  himself.  In  order  to  this,  he  often  went  back  to 
neglected  sources  of  information,  and  carried  the  light  of  investigation  into  things 
misunderstood,  and  illustrated  many  facts  left  obscure.  He  was  constantly  increasing 
in  an  extensive  and  accurate  study  also  of  the  history  of  his  own,  and  the  passing 
history  of  other  modern  states.  He  was  generally  acquainted  with  their  various 
interests,  and  with  the  more  exact  position  of  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had 
dealings  to  conduct  or  relations  to  maintain. 

He  had  a general  sympathy  with  free  institutions,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  men  and  events  of  the  times,  and  much  collateral  knowledge,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  entitled  to  pronounce  on  the  customs  and  constitutions  of  a people, 
including  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  the  general  history 
of  the  world.  He  had  his  prejudices,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  but  they  were 
not  inveterate  or  obtrusive.  He  looked  beyond  Methodism  to  the  general  relations  of 
the  great  femily  of  man ; and  he  saw  something  more  in  philosophy  than  a mere  knack 
of  playing  at  words,  and,  in  religion,  more  than  a mere  form. 
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Though  Liberal,  he  was  not  at  all  Eadical  in  his  principles  ; Whiggish,  though 
cradled  with  the  clergy  and  in  the  University.  Without  closing  in  with  the  whole  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Dissenters,  and  without  being  able  to  decide  fully  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  he  considered  the  nation  deeply  indebted 
to  them  for  religious  liberty.  All  his  views  were  expanded  and  liberal ; and  his 
knowledge  was  more  general  than  minute. 

There  was  a sincerity  and  simplicity  about  him,  which  constituted  him  just  such  a 
man  as  an  apostle  would  have  taken  into  his  ‘heart  of  hearts.’  It  was  not  the 
simplicity  of  ignorance,  but  the  look,  the  manner,  the  language  that  ‘ make  simpli 
city  a grace.’  Nor  was  it  the  vile  substitute  of  sincerity,  that  subtle  dissimulation, 
which  is  assumed  to  gain  the  conhdence  of  others  ; but  that  which  may  be  expressed 
in  three  words— openness  of  heart.  Combined  with  sincerity  was  honesty  ; that  which 
led  him,  in  the  face  of  influence,  opposition,  and  intimidation,  to  support  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  conscience  ; an  honesty  which,  to  him,  was  of  much  more  value  than  all 
the  adventitious  ornaments,  titles,  or  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  so  many  become  hypocrites,  forsaking  their  principles  and  quitting  their 
independence  for  a mean,  timorous,  shifting  state  of  gaudy  servitude. 

“ His  memory  is  here  embalmed,  not  only  as  a Christian,  a minister  of  peace,  and 
a scholar,  but  as  the  friend  of  what  all  love,  but  few  will  allow — ^Liberty.” 


To  return  to  the  living.  As  the  author  has  left  them  unnamed, 
though  not  undescrihed,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  name  them,  whatever 
shrewd  guesses  we  may  have. 

No.  CIV.  is  described  by  some  marks  of  certain  identity.  The 
author  deems  him  incomparable  : — 

“ For  justness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  expression,  he  is 
unequalled  in  the  Wesleyan  body  ; presenting,  with  the  greatest  ease  of  manner,  num- 
berless incidents,  images,  and  sentiments  not  thought  of  before  by  his  auditory,  and 
of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  kind  ; giving  utterance  to  the  best  thoughts  in  the 
best  words  ; taking  his  view,  so  to  speak,  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  the  wide 
field  of  classic,  philosophic,  and  sacred  literature,  like  a person  selecting  the  most 
interesting  spot  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a correct  representation  of  some  splendid 
architectural  design,  or  a richly  wooded  country,  with  everything  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  the  landscape.” 


No.  CYl.  i3  graphically  painted  : — 


“ The  gentleman  now  before  the  artist,  is  one  of  those  rare  specimens  of  humanity, 

which,  once  seen,  are  never  forgotten Somewhat  stiff  in  his  gait,  he  walks 

on  in  quiet  stateliness,  as  though  he  entertained  the  strange  fancy  that  passers  by  were 
erecting  altars  in  their  hearts  to  his  fame.  The  general  expression  of  the  face  is  inqui- 
sitorial, demure,  forbidding,  and  designedly  grave ; with  an  occasional  sly,  sinister 
twinkle  about  the  eye,  peeping  through  the  lattice,  with  a wish  that  the  glance  may 

remain  unperceived It  never  seems  to  look  in  a direct  line 

In  the  distance,  the  said  eyes, — which  are  exceedingly  small, — appear  partially  buried 
beneath  two  dark  projecting  eyebrows,  like  the  thick,  dingy,  sullen  eaves  of  a thatched 

cottage On  a near  approach,  however,  the  small,  dark  pupil  darts  out, 

with  a weazle-like  dazzling  effect 

“ The  effect  of  this  remarkable  ‘visual  ray’  is  most  extraordinary  ; and,  in  certain 
moods  and  aspects,  a strange  feeling  comes  creeping  over  the  system  of  an  attentive 
observer  ; while  the  steady,  honest  eye  of  an  opponent  will  cause  the  twinkler  to  quail. 

. . . . O,  those  eyes  ! once  seen,  they  haunt  like  a spectre  ! . . . . He  has 

what  may  be  considered  a manufactured  mode  of  speaking  and  sermonising.  . . . 

In  giving  out  the  hymn,  in  his  enunciation  of  the  page  and  number,  he  raises  his 
voice  like  a village  clerk  engaged  on  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  : he  then  proceeds  along 
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the  line,  hanging  upon  the  several  words,  alternately  and  monotonously,  singing  and 
drawling,  louder  and  louder  to  the  close.  Such  is  the  transition  in  the  altered  tone 
and  pace,  between  the  hymn  and  the  sermon,  that  it  has  the  effect  of  a second  person 

striking  in  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of  the  service On  a passage  of 

mmsual  length  occurring,  he  becomes  blusteringly  vehement,  ....  thimdering 
instruction  into  the  ear  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  through  a funnel.  When  the  vowel  is 
sounded,  in  conjimction  with  a consonant,  as  po,  in  exposition,  pa,  in  part,  for,  in 
conformity,  it  occupies  a longer  space  in  the  pronunciation  than  ought  to  be  expended 
on  the  whole  word ; while  some  of  his  sentences,  like  a check  rein  to  a horse,  are 

dropped  with  an  emphatic  jerk When  the  plaintive  is  attempted,  which 

— much  as  it  is  out  of  place — is  sometimes  apparent  in  his  definitions,  it  drops  upon 
the  auditor  like  some  of  the  ‘ Cries’  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  On  his  assuming 
a smile,  or  attempting  the  pleasant,  the  adroit,  or  the  smart,  neither  tone  nor  manner 
appears  to  belong  to  either  place,  person,  or  subject.  There  is  an  affected  gravity,  a 
squeamish  softness  and  effeminacy,  a certain  modishness,  a simpering  preciseness,  a 
conscious  superiority  everywhere  present Till  a hearer  becomes  familiar- 

ised with  him  in  the  pulpit,  his  shufflings  about  the  feet,  his  stoopings,  his  bendings, 
his  curtseyings,  his  subdued  whinings,  his  risings  and  fallings,  his  falsely  placed 
emphasis,  his  hard  labour,  his  hissings  (sending forth  the  word  ‘peace’  like  the  hiss  of 
a serpent),  become  so  many  matters  of  forbearance,  rather  than  points  of  approval. 

“ His  taste  approaches  the  fastidious,  and  would  place  him  on  the  rack  at  any  time, 
for  a misplaced  word,  or  an  awkward  sentence.  He  is  sensitive  in  the  extreme  as  to 
his  position.  We  wish  to  be  understood  in  a qualified  sense,  when  we  say,  that  just- 
ness of  remark,  and  happiness  of  illustration,  are  his  acknowledged  characteristics. 
In  listening  to  him,  he  gives  but  little  time  for  a pause,  neither  losing  language  nor 
sentiment,  as  transmitted  from  the  paper  to  the  memory  in  the  study.  If,  for  instance, 
it  were  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  having  his  manuscript  before  him,  with  his  questions,  definitions,  &c.,  in 
regular  order  ; and,  while  in  the  position  of  a novice  himself,  looking  at  his  paper, 
would  expect  the  candidate  to  give  a prompt,  spontaneous,  correct  reply  to  his  various 

questions Nor  would  he,  as  far  as  we  dare  hazard  an  opinion  on  such  a 

delicate  subject,  run  the  risk  of  being  without  a translation  before  him,  if  examining 

them  in  the  foreigpi  classics We  are  reminded,  in  his  sermons,  of  a well- 

wooded  tract  of  land,  in  which  one  tree  is  a specimen  of  the  rest.  There  is  a monotony 
of  material, — greater  apparent  attention  to  words  than  things  ; but  no  grace,  no  love 
of  nature,  no  genius  ! It  lacks  heart.  When  heard  a few  times,  the  tune — ^if  tune  it 
may  be  called — ^is  known,  as  well  as  its  turns ; nor  less  the  proposed  subject,  and 
manner  of  handling 

“ Touch  him  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  something  may  possibly  ooze  out,  to 
which  the  heads  of  houses  may  object ; but  Hr.  Bunting,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bradbum,  was  once  at  fault  here,  and  found  it  difficult  to  pass  his  examination,  in 
consequence,  on  entering  the  itinerant  work.  But  neither  of  them  have  disturbed  the 
Connexion  with  their  views  ; indeed,  the  subject  before  us,  when  tested  on  the  point, 
is  said  to  have  given  a pledge,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  shelve  his  opinions  in  the 
library  of  his  own  brain,  and  leave  them  there  unmolested.  . . . He  can  put  little 

niceties  together,  though  not  in  the  most  attractive  and  deservedly-important  man- 
ner ; still,  in  such  a manner  as  to  command  the  respect  of  superior  and  more  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  more  masculine,  minds.  Add  to  this,  he  can  make  little  scattered 
enlargements  to  the  knowledge  of  persons  little  conversant  with  general  subjects.  . . . 
There  is  more  surface  than  depth  ; nor  is  the  surface  veined,  as  expressed  in  another 
case,  with  anything  like  indications  of  wealth  below.  Principles  ai*e  taken  for  granted  ; 
and,  though  sometimes  referred  to,  they  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  taught, 
not  worked  out,  by  self  creating  power 

“ He  is  evidently  one  of  those  teachers,  who,  on  giving  advice  to  young  men,  would 
never  recommend,  that,  in  any  important  question,  they  should  pay  equal  attention  to 
both  sides  of  the  controversy ; that  they  should  I'ead  the  books  written  against  their 
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own  opinions,  as  well  as  such  as  have  been  produced  in  their  favour ; that  they  should 
endeavour  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and  scrutinise  their  own  arguments  with  as  much 
severity  as  they  employ  on  those  of  their  opponents.” 


No.  CYIII.  is  evidently  a favourite  with  the  author,  and  may 
readily  be  identified  by  certain  marks.  By  the  description,  he  ought 
t o be  a Beformer  : — 


Though  little  noised  abroad,  he  is  one  whom  John  Wesley  would  have  prized  as 
much  as  he  did  John  Broadbent,  his  travelling  companion.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  is  more  given  to  a cool,  dispassionate  calculation  than  to  enthu- 
siasm. Though  far  from  disposed  to  second  the  encroachments  made  by  a certain 
party,  and  possessed  of  intellectual  energies  capable  of  giving  an  impulse  to  public 
affairs,  yet  he  is  not  fond  of  figuringout  of  his  own  quiet  sphere.  When  importuned  to 
preach  one  of  the  sermons  in  connection  with  the  Missionary  Anniversary,  at  the  May 
meeting,  in  London,  he  declined ; to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  bought  by  acts  of 

courtesy  which  arose  from  necessity  rather  than  choice He  is  foimd, 

when  improperly  dealt  with,  to  possess  a great  deal  of  moral  strength — of  righteoxis 
prudence — of  philosophical  caution ; and,  while  well  worth  winning  and  preserving,  is 
neither  to  be  neglected  nor  insulted.  He  is  within  call,  but  the  voice  must  give  a 
* certain  sound.’  He  refused  to  sign  the  Osbomian  and  other  odious  tests,  as  that  of 
President  Jackson. 

**  His  voice  is  somewhat  feeble,  and  not  very  musical He  may  rather 

be  said  to  be  attractive  than  popular  ; ....  and  attaches  to  him,  with  the  quiet  mag- 
netic influence  of  the  loadstone,  those  who  prefer  thought  to  sound,  instruction  to  enter- 
tainment. His  method  is  inductive,  not  dogmatic  ; unaccompanied  by  any  extrinsic 

display  of  gesture  or  tone Ho  is  pre-eminently  expository;  hardly  ever 

long,  and  almost  as  rarely  dry 

“ He  has  no  bad  habits  to  break  off.  ....  Though  passion  is  absent,  yet 

sweet,  sedate  feeling  is  present The  gems  of  thought  lie  scattered  through 

his  sermons.  ....  He  seems,  now  and  then,  endowed  with  a preternatural 

grace,  sobriety,  and  intellectual  development Though  somewhat  retiring, 

if  not  shy,  yet  he  is  one  in  whom  may  be  detected  the  acute  observer,  and,  as  has  been 
said  of  Addison,  passes  unmolested  behind  the  screen  of  excessive  modesty.  Being 
thoroughly  independent,  we  doubt  whether  he  could  be  compelled  to  succumb  ; and 
yet  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  would  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  law  and  established  cus- 
tom  While  he  has  too  much  independence  to  seek  or  receive  favour  at  the 

expense  of  his  dignity,  he  has  too  much  conscience  to  contemn  proper  authority.” 

No.  GXIT.  is  rather  biting,  but,  like  other  instances  in  which  the 
author’s  prejudices  might  be  suspected  of  influencing  his  judgment, 
evinces  a generosity  of  feeling  superior  to  party  spirit. 

No.  CXIIl.  is  a sketch,  which,  on  all  accounts,  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully scanned. 

No.  CXY.  is  a just  description  of  a much  overrated  man,  and  by 
none  more  overrated  than  by  himself,  yet  possessing  some  personal 
recommendations. 


No.  CXYI.  is  also  a very  fair  likeness. 

Not  fewer  than  eighty-three  of  the  hundred  sketches,  which  the 
volume  contains,  consist  of  “ outlines  ready  for  filling  up.”  Many  of 
these,  however,  are,  in  their  present  state,  more  ample  than  some  of 
the  finished  “Takings.”  In  general  they  display,  as  in  the  first 
volume,  greater  smartness  as  well  as  terseness.  They  relate,  indifier- 
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entlj,  to  the  living  and  the  dead ; and,  among  men  of  much  and 
deserved  celebrity,  we  meet  with  others  of  little  note.  Here  there  is 
less  quizzing  than  in  the  first  volume,  and  a total  absence  of  the 
questionable  use  of  Scripture  phrases  which  distinguished  its 
corresponding  portions.  Mixed  up  with  a great  deal  of  hard  hitting, 
where  merited,  is  a charming  degree  of  fine  and  pathetic  feeling.  The 
Entwistles,  following  each  other,  form  a touching  trio.  John  Kirk  is 
the  object  of  longing  affection.  Wm.  H.  Bunting  is  described  and 
lamented  with  all  the  affection  of  a father.  Miles  Martindale  is  the 
subject  of  honourable  tribute.  Alfred  Barrett,  notwithstanding  his 
subserviency  to  the  Clique,  has  a sufficiently  laudatory  notice. 
William  Barton  is  more  moderately  praised,  but  quite  enough. 
Elijah  Hoole  will  not  relish  the  appearance  he  makes.  Benjamin 
Gregory  and  John  C.  George  meet  with  the  honour  they  justly 
deserve.  Three  pages  are  thrown  away  upon  one  who  “ travelled 
at  Leighton  Buzzard.”  “Pert”  Charles  Brest  is  duly  appreciated. 
In  eighteen  lines,  William  Arthur  is  dismissed  in  a manner  of  which 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain.  George  Osborn  escapes  more  easily 
than  he  could  expect.  Jacob  Stanley,  senior,  is  affectionately 
remembered,  though,  like  some  others,  he  “ veered  gently  round  from 
the  cold  north  to  the  warm  south.”  Thomas  Vasey  is  described  as 
“ clever,”  but  “ in  love  with  himself.”  J ohn  S.  Pope  is  commemorated 
with  congenial  feeling.  John  Slack,  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived,  is  justly  styled  “ a man  of  sound  judgment  and  solid  worth.” 
John  M‘Lean  has  no  cause  to  complain.  Edward  Hare  is  eulogised 
by  one  capable  of  appreciating  distinguished  merit.  George  Steward, 
last  not  least,  is  also  appreciated.  We  would  gladly  make  room  for 
this  sketch,  were  not  all  the  space  at  our  disposal  already  filled. 
We  may  return  to  the  book. 

Who  can  be  the  author  of  this  very  interesting  volume  1 We 
would  answer  this  question  if  we  could.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  he  is 
a man  of  genius,  witty,  eloquent,  well  read,  sarcastic  ; yet  just,  and 
even  generous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
his  incognito,  he  did  not  read  the  proof-sheets  j for  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  volume  is  sadly  disfigured  with  typographical  blunders. 
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POE.TRAITUEES  OP  WESLEYAN  PEEACHERS.* 


Want  of  space  obliged  us  prematurely  to  close  our  review  of  the 
Second  Volume  of  “Wesleyan  Takings,”  in  the  September  Number 
of  this  Eeview.  We  had  marked  for  quotation  several  passages,  with- 
out transcribing  which  any  notice  of  this  interesting  work  would  be 
very  incomplete.  Four  living  ministers,  at  least,  are  sketched,  to 
whom  our  former  mention  of  the  work  contains  no  reference,  and  they 
are  men  who,  for  different  reasons,  claim  the  attention  of  the  present 
generation.  Two  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  the  official  staff  of  the 
Clique.  As  to  the  other  two,  one  of  them  is  introduced  by  name, 
and  the  second,  though  unnamed,  is  so  faithfully  and  vigorously 
described  that  very  few  will  be  at  any  loss  to  determine  who  is  meant. 

We  begin  with  “the  mole  of  the  Stationing  Committee  : ” — 

This  gentleman  may  be  denominated  ^ The  Mole  of  the  Stationing  Committee, 
and  of  the  Mission-house.’  ....  His  face — round  and  sallow — is  such,  in  some 
of  its  expressions  and  aspects,  as  would  lead  a person,  as  Dr.  Bunting  once  said  in 
jocose  mood,  to  laugh  outright  at  it.  Discontent,  with  an  occasional  touch  of 
squeamishness  about  the  mouth,  seems  to  settle  upon  it.  The  eyebrows  are  slightly 
arched — the  hair,  in  early  life,  a deep  auburn,  next  to  black — the  ey^  round  and 
grey,  and,  on  raising  the  head,  staring,  as  if  waking  out  of  sleep.  The  mouth  is  rather 
large,  and  the  forehead  without  the  amplitude  characteristic  of  intellectuality.  In 
addition  to  a dissatisfied,  complaining  expression,  as  if  about  to  give  utterance  to  some 
personal  ailment,  there  is  an  occasional  peeping,  prying,  inquisitive  look,  breaking 
through  the  general  languor.  His  step,  in  early  life,  familiar  with  the  plough,  has  not 
forgotten  its  clownish  habit ; the  foot  taking  a partial  circle,  with  the  toe  winding 
inward, — slinging — sagging — ^lounging — with  a kind  of  creeping  ambulation.  All  is 
sluggish  and  drawling. 

“ In  the  pulpit  the  action  is  the  same.  Languor  in  everything  ; not  of  physical 
debility,  but  of  apparent  indolence  and  indifference.  The  very  hand  is  raised  as  if 

* Wesleyan  Takings ; or,  Centenary  Sketches  of  Ministerial  Character,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  during  the  First  Hundred  Years  of  its  existence.  Volume 
the  Second.  London  : Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1851. 
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nerveless  ; and,  when  uplifted,  appears  as  if  the  wrist  were  dislocated.  .... 
His  voice,  though  dull,  is  not  .altogether  dry  and  drawling  ; and,  though  conveying 
more  opium  in  its  monotony  than  consists  with  the  wakefulness  of  an  entire  congrega- 
tion, he  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  as  a preacher.  ....  His  language  is 
generally  tame,  and  sometimes  tedious  ; but  never  embarrassed.  His  periods  are 
without  harmony  ; his  phraseology  without  elegance,  without  spirit ; yet  there  is  some 
precision  connected  with  the  queen’s  English  f and  if  there  is  no  force,  there  is  no 
inflation.  His  natural  vein  would  seem  to  be  philosophical,  though  not  high.  He  has 
good  sense — is  cold,  cautious,  and  calculating  ; has  a little  dryness,  akin  to  humour, 
in  conversation,  told  heavily,  but  not  mischievously ; and  is  not  very  nice,  nor  even 
delicate,  in  some  of  his  anecdotes 

“ Though  he  lacks  passion — Slacks  imagination — ^he  is  not  without  an  occasional 
quiet,  sweet  feeling.  He  has  neither  taste  nor  industry  for  anything  like  style.  Too 
intent  on  ‘cash  accounts’ — being  a kind  of  living  Wesleyan  money-box — an  apostolic 
accomptant,  or  financier — all  relish,  if  ever  there  were  any,  for  biblical  studies,  is  gone. 
There  is  no  room  in  his  sermons  for  patient  heart-painting  and  development  of 
character.  A man  of  ordinary  mental  vigour,  given  to  studious  habits,  could  drive  a 
dozen  sermons  abreast,  at  one  sitting,  such  as  he  gives  to  the  people,  and  would  have 

every  pore  closed  to  even  insensible  perspiration  in  the  delivery If  he  has 

written  anything  tolerable — and  that  is  very  little,  not  more  than  an  odd  pamphlet — it 
is  just  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  has  as  much  common  sense  as  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way  of  a heresy  against  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  which  he  has  studied  under  Dr. 
Bunting. 

“ This  last  circumstance  is  a key  to  the  mystery,  why  one  so  inert — for  inert  bodies 
pair  best — should  have  been  able  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  elevation  in  Methodism 
— the  Presidency.  Without  his  master’s  tact,  he  has  been  a servile  imitator  of  some  of 

his  peculiar  qualities Dr.  Bunting  and  he,  in  all  Connexional  matters — 

and  especially  in  those  of  finance,  their  chief  concern,  have  long  been  linked  together, 
like  the  Siamese  twins ; our  subject  declaring,  so  far  down  as  1850,  that  the  preachers 
ceded  too  much  to  the  people  by  the  constitution  of  1797.” 

The  following  will  probably  be  recognised  as  a pretty  accurate 
delineation  of  the  author  of  the  “ Pastoral  Address  ” for  the  present 
year 

“ Slender  in  make ; between  the  pallid  and  the  fair  in  complexion.  Round  face  ; 
good  expressive  eye  ; lips,  in  hue  and  form,  approaching  the  cherry  ; each  side  of  the 
mouth  dimpled  with  a kind  of  wooing  smirk,  practised  to  give  a grace  to  the  features, 
and  frequently  made  a bait  to  entangle  a gazing  admirer, — called  by  the  ancients,  the 
Chian  laugh.  The  scalp  round,  bald,  and  below  the  usual  size  ; light  hair ; fine 
fingered ; buoyant  in  step.  A redundancy  of  the  gentleman  ; and  dandled  into 
ministerial  life  when  in  his  teens.  ....  The  subject  before  us  has  many  excel- 
lent, even  amiable,  qualities His  apparent  determination  to  excel,  led  him 

to  the  act  of  disciplining  his  mind  to  the  drudgery  of  rehearsal, — not  forgetting  the 

more  mechanical  part  of  sermonising Here  is  the  bane  of  most  memoriter 

preachers  : they  deal  out,  as  from  a Jew’s  box,  their  collection  of  trinkets,  instead  of 
preaching  from  a deep,  clear,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

“ As  to  language,  his  knowledge  of  it  is  much  more  extensive  than  accurate  ; and 
this  leads  him  to  allow  his  finely  caparisoned  hobby  to  run  away  with  him.  When 
classic,  his  style  tends  to  what  artists  would  call  the  statuesque  ; and  when  simple, 
which  is  rare,  it  inclines,  without  reaching  it,  to  the  mimic-antique.  It  is  surprising 
how  successfully  he  accomplishes  the  work  of  obscuration,  and  invests  his  sermons,  by 
a constant  jingle,  with  anything  but  general  interest.  The  whole  discoui-se  groans 
with  epithet.  . . Within  a very  short  space  in  the  same  sermon,  his  humble  auditors  are 
regaled  with — ‘unwithering  honours,’  ‘ever-during  glory,’  ‘trembling  humanity,’ 
‘short-lived  words,’  ‘illustrative  views,’  ‘pleasing  sway,’  ‘immeasurably  remote,’ 
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* ruinous  anxieties/  ^ creaturely  intellect/  ^ activities  of  life/  ^ unwavering  confidence/ 
^ quiet  of  night/  * earthly  joy/  ‘array  trial,’  ‘guise  of  privilege,’  ‘uncertain  life,’ 
‘pillow  of  death,’  ‘unbounded  future,’  ‘ happy  fields,  ’ ‘radiant  province,’  ‘eminence 
of  light,’  ‘ sacred  and  accurate  meaning,’  ‘great  enterprise  and  Divine  charity,  ’ ‘ Divine 

and  permanent  peace,’  ‘rapturous  hallelujahs,’  &c.,  &c Sermons  thus 

‘got  up,’  at  great  expense  of  care  and  time, — studied,  written,  and  committed  to 

memory, — are  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  one  auditory Art  is  perceptible 

from  beginning  to  end  ; and  yet  all  other  artists  are  avoided.  All  is  starched, — ^like  a 
dandy  strictly  bred,  with  a bend-leather  cravat.  He  seems  to  be  on  the  look  out  for 
the  more  intelligent  part  of  his  congregation,  watching  the  expression  of  the  face,  to 
see  how  a favourite  figure,  beauty,  or  point  may  tell 

“ Never  was  man-milliner  more  fond  of  finery.  He  talks  to  his  humble,  or  juvenile 
auditor,  as  the  case  may  be,  about  ‘the  dove  of  Noah,’  which  ‘fluttered  with  feeble 
pinions  over  the  unbroken  waters  of  the  deluge  ; ’ gives  him  a gleam  of  things  ‘ immea- 
surably remote  from  the  presuming  sph-it  of  selection  ;’  a touch  of  ‘ the  quiet  magnani- 
mity of  meekness  / shows  him  ‘how  to  direct  each  footstep  of  his  course  ;’  appears 
‘ in  unpierced  solitudes  as  amid  a million  of  witnesses  ; ’ declares  that  ‘ inquiry  is  ever 
apposite ; ’ and  insists  upon  the  fact,  that,  ‘ by  whatever  difficulties  environed,  to 
whatever  legitimate  consummation  directed,  he  is  solemnly  bound  to  aspire  after,’  &c. 
When  urging  the  believer  to  seek  that  ‘ holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord,’  he  would  enlarge  on  the  ‘ sanctification  of  his  converse,’  assuring  him  (as  though 
he  doubted  it)  that  ‘ streams  from  an  unpolluted  fountain  are  pure.’  ....  He 
reminds  us  of  a young  lady  making  mantel-piece  ornaments,  and  disposing  them  to  the 
best  advantage  to  the  eye  ; but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  fire  below  ; the  grate  is  either 
empty,  or  stuffed  with  coloured  paper  fantastically  cut  out  with  the  scissors.  The  sole 
object  is  to  catch  the  eye.  But  we  are  cold  and  without  victuals,  nor  can  food  or 

warmth  be  obtained Snatches  of  poetry,  numerous  figures,  theological 

speculations  in  patches  and  shreds,  are  profusely  spread,  and  thrown  about,  on  what- 
ever occurs  to  the  mind  as  pretty We  should  advise  him  to  go  carefully 

over  his  whole  ‘stock  in  trade,’  and,  instead  of  the  embroidering  needle,  to  take  in 
hand  the  pruning-knife,  and  use  it  freely  on  the  whole  of  his  preparations  for  the 
pulpit.” 

It  is  doing  injustice  to  no  man,  to  affirm  that  but  one  owner  could 
be  found  in  all  the  Connexion  for  the  subjoined  sketch  in  crayons  : — 

“ Gifted  with  the  rich  powers  of  enterprise,  and  persuasive,  or,  rather,  overwhelming 
reason  and  eloquence,  he  is  fitted  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Wesleyan  body  ; while 
education  and  genius  render  him  capable  of  taking  his  stand  among  the  more  intellec- 
tual members  of  civil  society.  . . . He  possesses  the  mathematical  faculty  in  a 

high  degree,  and  his  sermons  show  that  he  delights  himself  with  the  higher  researches 
of  analysis.  He  takes  large  views  of  social  and  religious  progress,  and  bn  a all  the 
energy  of  character  of  a Chalmers.  His  amazing  power  in  the  pictorial  enables  bim 
to  throw  off  a subject,  to  mental  vision,  with  all  the  power,  colouring,  and  boldness  of 
a Wilkie  to  the  bodily  eye.  He  is  brilliant,  yet  sound  ; meteoric,  yet  practical ; one  of 
those  men  whom,  in  another  sphere,  Plutarch  would  have  honoured,  and  Milton  and 
Cromwell  would  have  loved.  For  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  splendour  of  imagery, 
we  are  now  and  then  reminded  of  Burke  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  barring  the  extreme 
finish  of  the  one,  and  the  minutia)  of  the  other  i now  carrying  his  hearers  to  the  third 
heavens,  then  fiinging  out  great  masses  of  thought,  and  these  delightfully  relieved  by 

bold  and  beautiful  figures It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  is  sometimes 

rugged,  which  is  heightened  by  his  mannner  ; but  he  displays  a passionate  energy 
which  reduces  every  imperfection. 

“ Power,  apart  from  other  considerations,  is  the  leading  character  of  his  ministry. 
When  he  starts,  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  some  mighty  machinery  put  in  motion : off  goes  the 
check — clank  go  the  chains — round  go  the  wheels  : all  is  motion, — ^tremendous  power, 

. . . . From  the  occasional  violence  of  his  manner,  it  is  doubtful  whether  some 
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occupations,  in  manual  labour,  are  more  laborious  exercises  than  preaching | 

What  must  be  the  effects  ot  one  of  his  bursting  volcanic  sermons  ! With  his  heart  4 

deeply  affected  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  what  the  effects  of  one  of  those  | 

whirlwinds  of  the  soul  ! . . . . I 

**  Though  boisterous  and  vehement  in  some  peculiar  moods,  yet  it  is  not  mere  vio-  ^ | 

lence.  There  is  real  pathos  with  his  strength  ; and  though  his  hurried  thoughts  are 
sometimes  like  troops  that  have  received  marching  orders,  and  have  to  do  all  by  forced 
marchings,  they  pass  on  with  regulaiity,  and  are  properly  supported  and  attired. 

....  The  rapidity  of  his  delivery  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  intense  feeling,  but 
more  generally  by  the  astonishing  flow  of  his  ideas  ; and  although  there  is  an  occasional 
struggle  for  utterance,  that  would  lead  a stranger  to  fear  lest  he  should  break  the  neck 
of  his  discourse  over  a word  or  thought,  he  is  certain  to  come  down  from  his  heights, 
and  to  alight  on  his  feet  with  the  right  thought,  the  proper  expression,  the  entire  sen- 
tence, in  the  exact  place,  and  in  regular  succession Away  the  preacher 

dashes,  like  a steam-engine  along  the  line,  driving  everything  out  of  sight  that  is 
likely  to  check  its  impetuous  course 

His  intellectual  gifts,  which,  though  great,  are  not  in  the  highest  sense  gigantic  ; 
and  which  are  rather  robust  than  purely  elegant  or  strictly  metaphysical,  naturally 
influence  his  oratory ; and  though  he  does  not  affect  argument  in  debate,  so  much  as 

hard,  knock-down  blows,  yet  he  is  always  effective 

**  His  power  over  his  congregation  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  man 

On  one  occasion  the  clock  struck  twelve  before  he  seemed  to  rise  above  his  feelings 
and  obtain  the  proper  mastery  over  his  subject,  which  led  him  to  say,  *But  I suppose 
I must  conclude,  as  our  time  is  nearly  gone.’  Instantly,  one  spontaneous  burst  from 
the  congregation,  which  had  been  hanging  upon  his  lips  in  a way  of  which  he  had 
not  been  sensible,  was  heard — ‘ Go  on,  go  on,  go  on.’  It  was  like  electrity  : and  he 
responded,  ' I will  go  on,  then,  at  your  bidding.  ’ . . . . 

If  possible,  he  is  still  more  effective  on  the  platform  than  in  the  pulpit ; and  such 
was  the  effect  of  one  of  his  speeches  at  a Bible  Meeting,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the 
close  of  the  business,  went  up  to  him,  and,  cordially  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 

* I am  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance  ; ’ inquiring  particu- 
larly of  a friend  afterwards  where  he  regularly  officiated 

In  debate,  he  is  prompt,  noble,  fearless,  independent,  and  always  on  the  liberal 
side  of  the  house.  At  his  own  risk,  at  his  own  cost,  he  will  flee  to  the  rescue  of  the 
helpless  and  the  oppressed  ; and  will  wage  everlasting  war  with  everything  inquisi- 
torial in  its  character,  or  that  bears  the  stamp  of  tyranny.  Some  of  his  more  senten- 
tious remarks,  on  these  occasions,  are  peiffect  gems,  sparkling  with  light ; ingots  of 
gold,  which  might  be  hoarded  up  for  their  value.  But  he  more  frequently  rolls  with 
the  thunder,  and  flashes  with  the  lightning  ; especially  when  assailed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  * the  platform.’  ” 

The  remaining  “ Taking  ” begins  with  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
for  whom  it  is  intended  ; but  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  similitude  without  any  such  index  : — 

William  Griffith,  jun.,  stands  six  feet ; massive,  Herculean,  well  proportioned, — 
a fine  model  of  the  athletic,  open,  bland,  generous,  fearless  English  character  ; the 
complexion  flickering  between  the  brown  and  the  florid  ; regular,  agreeable  features  ; a 
dark  grey  eye,  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  sending  forth  its  occasional  flashes  of  fire  ; 
with  a thickly  clustered  head  of  auburn  locks.  The  general  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  jocular,  but  in  reality  belongs  to  one  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  hearty,  cheerful,  kindly  feeling.  A terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a 
praise  to  such  as  do  well.  Belongs  to  the  people  ; hves,  breathes,  thinks,  feels,  speaks, 
writes,  works  for  the  people.  Has  no  sympathy  with  the  stoicism  of  those  who  live  in 
a world  of  their  own,  where  all  is  fancy— the  mere  imagery  of  something  like  Plato’s 
republic ; in  which  men  can  be  unmoved  at  poverty, — be  insensible  of  injuries,  in- 
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gi’atitudo — or  the  loss  of  estate,  of  friends,  of  civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges, — 
can  live  in  the  possession  of  a virtue  which  is  a mere  phantom,  a firmness  which  is 
merely  ideal, — can  leave  mankind  in  the  possession  of  all  their  natural  defects,  without 
the  exposure  of  a single  vice,  or  a single  foible.  William  Grifl&th  lives  in  a world  of 
realities,  and  is  eminently  practical.  Abhors  hypocrisy, — despises  meanness, — drags 
abuse  to  the  day, — assigns  to  men  and  things  their  proper  names, — ^paints  vice  in  all  its 
fidghtful  colours,  and  inspires  an  avoidance  of  it.  Will  never  present  men  with  a 
forged  idea  of  perfection  and  heroism,  of  which  they  are  incapable,  or  exhort  them  to 
visionary  impossibilities.  A little  ultra  in  some  of  his  views,  but  always  on  the  side  of 
humanity,  liberty,  truth,  virtue,  and  religion.  A powerful,  instructive,  useful,  and 
therefore  popular,  preacher.  A commanding  eloquence,  endless  resources, — a vast 
amount  of  imagination, — strong  reasoning  powers, — a comprehensive  range  of  subjects, 
— ^is  highly  impassioned, — and  always  intelligible.  Never  from  home  on  the  platform, 
when  the  full,  free,  commanding  figure  is  revealed,  whirling  the  right  arm,  putting  it 
forth  or  stretching  it  upward,  with  the  fore-finger  pointing  heavenward,  like  the  spear 
of  an  ancient  warrior,  to  which  is  an  occasional  clenching  of  the  hand,  when  under 
strong  emotion  ; the  whole  attitude  and  action  reminding  his  classical  hearers  of  the 
description  given  by  Diomede  of  the  Trojan  hero  .^Eneas  : — 

“Stetiinus  tela  aspera  contra, 

Contulimusque  manus : experto  credits,  quantus 
In  clipeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam.”  * 

Just  the  man  for  a hurricane  ; memory  helping  him  fresh  supplies  under  every  emer- 
gency ; — argument,  sarcasm,  wit,  repartee, — sunshine,  storm,  thunder,  lightning,  all 
at  hand  when  needed.  Often  bearing  down  upon  an  entire  audience  like  a mountain 
torrent,  carrying  all  before  him,  even  at  the  close  of  a protracted  meeting,  when  three 
and  four  hours  have  been  occupied  by  preceding  speakers,  and  nature  has  seemed  to  be 
sinking  under  oppressive  heat,  in  densely- crowded  buildings,  such  as  Exeter-hall,  the 
Great  Hall  at  Birmingham,  the  Free-trade-hall  in  Manchester,  the  Athenaeum  in 
Liverpool,  St.  Andrew’s-hall  in  Norwich,  in  the  principal  Com  Exchanges,  Assembly, 
and  other  public,  rooms  in  the  kingdom.  A bold,  rich,  racy,  and  sometimes  elevated 
and  highly  poetic  style  ; with  a voice  reminding  the  auditor  of  the  majestic  roll  of  the 
thunder,  which,  when  in  full  play,  may  be  heard  from  afar.  Sermons  crowded  with 
varied  thought, — ^luxuriantly  rich — ^but  capable  of  improvement  by  condensation, 
provided  the  wealth  within  would  admit  of  it.  Not  one  of  those  orators  described  by 
Shenstone,  who,  without  arguments,  resemble  stage-coachmen  without  arms,  adorning 
their  cause  with  rhetoric,  as  the  others  their  vehicles  with  flowerpots.  All  is  natural, 
all  is  genuine.  Nothing  stiff  or  formal ; rather  negligent  than  otherwise  ; action  sitting 
easy  upon  him.  Powerful  both  in  body  and  mind.  Happy  the  man  who  has  such  a 
one  for  a friend.” 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  ingenious  volume  without  observing,  that, 
if  it  were  lawful  to  indulge  in  a feeling  of  pride,  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
nexion might  well  feel  proud  to  number  among  its  members  a writer 
who  possesses  all  the  best  qualities  of  Gilfillan,  with  the  addition  of 
some  in  which  that  graphic  painter  of  character  is  deficient. 

* AIneid.  XI.  1.  282.  Thus  translated  by  Dryden : — 

“ We  met  in  fight : I know  him  to  my  cost : 

With  what  a whirling  force  his  lance  he  tost ! 

Heavens  ! what  a spring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw  ! 

How  high  ho  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  ev’ry  blow  ! ” 
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The  founder  of  Mormonism  was  “Joe  Smith,”  who  was  bom  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1805,  at  Palmyra,  Illinois,  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  and  his  father  lived  a vagrant  life,  liaving  a super- 
stitious hope  of  finding  hidden  treasures  in  the  earth,  and  were  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  “ the  money-diggers.”  Many  holes  are  pointed 
out  in  which  they  dug  secretly,  vainly  expecting  to  find  precious 
metal.  In  process  of  time,  Joe  found  a stone,  which  he  pretended 
enabled  him,  as  by  enchantment,  to  discover  where  a gold  or  silver 
mine  existed.  He  imposed  upon  the  credulous,  leading  them  about, 
and,  with  the  stone  in  his  hat,  and  his  face  hid  looking  towards  it, 
declaring  that  gold  was  near.  In  some  instances,  while  his  poor  dupes 
were  hard  at  work  digging,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  him 
compensation  for  his  share  beforehand,  and  then  left  them  to  find  the 
gold  as  they  best  could.  About  this  time  there  was  a great  excite- 
ment of  religion  in  Palmyra,  and  the  people  were  divided  into  various 
sects.  Joe  Smith  joined  none  of  them ; but,  instead  of  searching 
God’s  Word  for  the  tmth,  pretended  to  expect  a revelation  direct 
from  Heaven.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September, 
1823,  he  had  a vision, — an  angel  told  him  that  the  doctrines  usually 
taught  as  the  Christian  Religion  were  all  wrong.  He  was  to  go  to  a 
hill  called  Cumora,  where,  on  digging,  he  would  find  “ the  Book  of 
Mormon”  written  on  plates  of  gold,  in  a strange  language, — “Modern 
Egyptian but  he  would  also  find  a huge  pair  of  spectacles,  the 
“Urim  and  Thummim,”  by  means  of  which  he  would  be  able  to  trans- 
late it.  No  one,  be  it  observed,  saw  the  vision  but  himself ; so  it 
must  be  received  on  his  bare  word,  or  not  at  all.  This  premised, 
let  us  follow  his  narration.  In  the  place  to  which  the  angel  directed 
him,  he  found  a flat  stone  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  on 
removing  it,  turned  up  a curious  box  containing  the  promised  plates. 
No  one  went  with  him, — ^no  one  else  saw  the  place, — ^no  one  else  wit- 
nessed the  discovery.  He  alone  received  the  revelation, — ^he  alone 
made  the  discovery.  Two  robbers,  however,  waylaid  him,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  the  golden  plates  from  him  ; but,  of  course, 
he  overcame  them,  and  kept  possession  of  the  marvellous  records. 
Without  too  curiously  inquiring  how  persons  came  to  try  to  steal  an 
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* Mormonism  : An  Exposure  of  tbe  Impositions  Adopted  by  the  Sect  called  “the 
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article  from  Smith,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  one  on  earth  knew 
but  himself,  let  us  pursue  his  very  evangelical  history. 

Having  first  .discovered  a silver  mine,  he  managed  to  become 
acquainted  with  a Miss  Hale,  with  whom,  unknown  to  her  father, 
who  was  a Presbyterian  minister,  he  eloped.  Being  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  travelling  expenses, — notwithstanding  the  golden  plates 
and  silver  mine, — he  persuaded  one  Stowell  to  believe  that  he  had 
found  a huge  bar  of  gold  in  a cave,  of  which,  if  he  gave  him  the  sum  he 
then  wanted,  he  should  have  an  adequate  share.  The  trick,  we  are 
assured,  succeeded.  Joe  went  off  with  his  bride  to  a town  called 
Manchester,  leaving  his  new  dupe  to  look  for  the  gold  himself. 

The  next  useful  acquaintance  Smith  made  was  with  Sidney  Bigdon, 
an  apostate  Baptist  minister,  who  was  then  in  the  office  of  a printer. 
He  dubbed  this  fellow  “ the  orator  and  oracle  of  the  faith  f and  they 
set  up  a business  together,  as  “stewards”  of  “the  consecrated  pro- 
perty.” Under  this  title,  they  contrived  to  swindle  a gi’eat  number  of 
silly  people.  Emboldened  by  success,  they  projected  a “ Safety  Society 
Bank  ;”  but,  luckily  for  persons  of  easy  faith,  were  refused  a charter 
by  Government.  Nevertheless,  some  progress  was  made,  and  those 
who  held  notes  became  anxious  to  know  how  much  precious  metal 
was  possessed  by  “the  company.”  The  “prophet”  had  anticipated  the 
question.  Filling  one  box  with  1,000  dollars,  he  procured  two  hundred 
others,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  and  filled  them  with  heavy  rubbish, 
marking  each  “ 1,000  dollars.”  The  one  containing  the  dollars  was 
readily  taken  down  and  opened  when  creditors  applied.  This  trick 
answered  fora  time,  “elders”  and  “priests”  obtaining  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  their  paper  notes.  At  length  the  scheme  exploded, — ^the 
“ prophet”  and  his  companions  were  accused  of  cheating.  Smith  took 
to  flight,  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  but  made  good  his  escape 
across  the  boundary  as  an  outlaw, — ^having  before  or  subsequently,  we 
don’t  know  which,  applied  to  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court,  to  be 
released  from  liabilities  amounting  to  100,000  dollars. 

In  1835,  we  find  the  “prophet”  at  the  head  of  the  “ army  of  Zion,” 
a band  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  armed  with  “ a sword,  rifle,  and 
brace  of  pistols,  and  provided  witli  a bull-dog  and  four  horses,”  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  The  authorities  proclaimed  them  to  be  “ in 
open  and  avoAVed  defiance  of  the  laws,”  and  as  having  “ made  war  upon 
the  people  of  the  State.”  Generals  Lucas  and  Clark,  in  short,  were 
sent  against  them,  and  took  thirty  of  them  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Smith  himself.  They  were  lodged  in  Richmond  Gaol,  “ on  the 
charges  of  treason  against  the  State,  murder,  burglary,  and  larceny.’’ 
Smith  and  six  others  effected  their  escape,  and  retired  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Here,  nothing  daunted,  he  proclaimed  his  inspiration  by 
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God,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  after  him  so  many  followers  as  sufficed 
to  build  the  Temple  of  Nauvoo,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
Numbers  of  deluded  people  came  from  England  and  other  parts, 
attracted  by  his  glowing  descriptions.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  state 
that  they  were  all  doomed  to  be  disappointed ; for,  since  then,  the  city 
has  become  a desert,  and  the  temple,  it  is  reported,  has  been  sold  for  a 
mill ! Now  the  poor  creatures  are  trying  their  fortunes  at  a far 
distant  place  in  the  Great  Salt  Yalley,  named  by  them  Deseret, — for- 
getting Nauvoo,  and  the  prophecies  of  its  greatness  and  their  glory, 
in  the  new  hopes  with  which  they  have  been  inspired. 

But  to  return  to  Joe  Smith.  While  Nauvoo  was  receiving  poor 
deluded  emigrants  from  every  side,  the  Rev.  Henry  Caswell,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Kemper  College,  Missouri,  visited  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  pretensions  of  the  “ prophet.”  He  took  with 
him  a very  ancient  Greek  Psalter^  showing  it  to  Smith,  who  professed 
to  have  “ the  gift  of  tongues,”  and  manifested  a great  desire  to  possess 
it.  The  Professor  asked  him  what  it  was  ? With  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence, he  replied,  “ A dictionary  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.”  “ Does 
it  not  look  like  Greek  ]”  “ It  ain’t  Greek  at  all,”  he  answered,  “ except 
perhaps  a few  words.  What  ain’t  Greek  is  Egyptian,  and  what  ain’t 
Egyptian  is  Greek.”  Though  he  knew  as  much  of  Egyptian  as  of 
Greek,  he  saw  clearly  enough  of  what  great  value  the  volume  would 
be  to  him  in  deceiving  his  ignorant  disciples  ; but  Mr.  Caswell  refused 
to  part  with  it,  and  left  him,  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  a vile 
impostor. 

While  at  Nauvoo,  Smith  gave  forth  the  following  convenient  pro- 
phecies : — “ It  is  meet  my  servant  J.  S.  should  have  a house  built  in 
which  to  live  and  translate.”  “ If  ye  desire  the  mysteries  of  my  king- 
dom, provide  for  J.  S.  food  and  raiment,  and  whcdsoever  thing  he 
needeth''  Again,  “ It  is  meet  that  my  servant  Sidney  Rigdon  should 
live  as  seemeth  him  goodT*  “The  blessings  of  Jacob,”  he  alleged, 
“were  granted  him  which  meant  that  he  had  Divine  authority  for 
indulging  in  polygamy;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  induced  several 
American  and  English  women,  whose  husbands  or  fathers  he  had  sent 
away  on  distant  missions,  to  become  his  spiritual  wives,  or  “ ladies  of 
the  white  veil.”  On  his  attempting  to  add  Rigdon’s  daughter  to  the 
number,  Rigdon  broke  with  him,  and  exposed  him  in  the  newspapers 
as  “ one  polluted  mass  of  corruption,  iniquity,  and  fraud  : a beast,  and 
a false  prophet.” 

In  1841,  Smith  prophesied  that  his  enemy,  the  ex-Govemor  of 
Missouri,  would  die  within  a year,  and  Bennett,  the  Mayor  of  Nauvoo, 
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affirms,  that  the  “prophet”  offered  a reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  to 
several  of  the  “ Danite  band”  to  “ fulfil  the  prophecy.”  The  “ Danites” 
were  a set  of  desperate  fellows,  who  undertook  all  sorts  of  dangerous 
service  for  “ the  cause.”  One  of  them  departed  on  this  enterprise, 
and,  after  being  absent  two  months,  returned.  The  next  day  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  proclaimed,  and  “ the  assassin,  who  had 
previously  been  miserably  poor,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Nauvoo 
with  his  pockets  full  of  money.”  The  Governor  of  Missouri  then 
demanded  Smith,  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  for  trial, 
on  the  charge  of  being  accessory  in  an  attempt  to  murder  the  ex- 
Governor  of  the  former  State.  Smith  was,  in  consequence,  arrested, 
and,  with  some  others,  lodged  in  the  gaol  at  Carthage.  Wbile  await- 
ing trial,  they  conspired  against  the  guard;  one  outside  shot  the 
sentinel,  while  Smith  and  his  party,  who  had  provided  themselves 
with  arms,  fired  on  the  guard  within.  In  the  confusion.  Smith  endea- 
voured to  escape  by  the  window ; but  he  was  shot  and  fell  to  the 
ground  a corpse.  Thus  died  this  wretched  impostor,  who  blasphe- 
mously proclaimed  himself  “ a chosen  servant  of  the  Most  High,  and 
equal  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !”  He  was  an  arrant  deceiver, 
as  well  as  a bold  blasphemer,  who  led  a life  of  loathsome  profligacy  ; 
and  he  fell  without  one  moment  to  cry  for  mercy,  while  acting  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  “ The  Book  of  Mormon,”  the  following 
incident  is  related  on  affidavit  by  Peter  Ingei*sol,  an  intimate  Mend 
of  Smith’s.  “ One  day  Smith  greeted  me  with  a joyful  countenance. 
Upon  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause,  he  replied  : — ^ As  I was  passing 
the  woods  yesterday  after  the  heavy  rain,  I found  in  a hollow  some 
beautiful  white  sand.  I took  off  my  frock,  and  tied  up  several  quarts  of 
it,  and  went  home.  I found  them  all  at  dinner,  and  they  eagerly  asked 
the  contents  of  my  frock.  At  the  moment,  I was  thinking  of  what  I 
had  heard  of  a history  found  in  Canada,  called  the  Golden  Bible  : so 
I gravely  said  it  was  the  Golden  Bible.  |To  my  surprise  they  were 
credulous  enough  to  believe  it.  I then  told  them  I had  received  a 
command  to  let  no  man  see  it ; for,  said  I,  no  man  can  see  it  with 
the  naked  eye  and  live.  However,  I offered  to  take  out  the  book  and 
show  it ; but  they,  alarmed  at  what  I had  said,  left  the  room.  Now 

(said  Joe)  I have  got  the fools  fixed,  and  will  carry  out  the 

fun.”  * Sidney  Bigdon  was  Smith’s  amanuensis,  and  wrote  the  book 
while  the  impostor  pretended  to  translate  from  the  golden  plates,  from 
behind  a blanket,  hung  up  as  a curtain  under  pretence  of  hiding  the 
plates.  Smith  was  unable  to  print  the  manuscript  when  it  was  pro- 


* See  “Mormons,”  by  Dauiel  G.  Kidder,  New  York. 
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duced ; but  he  fell  in  with  one  Martin  Harris,  a weak,  superstitious 
man,  who  mortgaged  his  farm  to  furnish  funds,  and  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1830.  Though  Harris  at  first  was  foolish  enough  to 
believe  the  book  to  be  what  it  pretended  to  be,  he  afterwards  saw 
through  the  trick,  but  was  induced  to  forward  the  imposition,  as  afford- 
ing him  the  only  hope  of  getting  back  his  money.  The  ignorant  inter- 
polations from  the  Bible,  and  the  grammatical  errors  which  mark  the 
book.  Smith  was  quite  likely  to  place  there ; but  the  story  is  put 
together  in  a manner  far  beyond  his  capacity.  The  real  author,  in  fact? 
was  a Mr.  Spalding,  of  New  Salem,  Ohio,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  had  retired  from  tlie  ministry  through  bad  health.  At 
this  period,  some  ancient  mounds  and  dwellings  were  discovered  which 
much  interested  him  j and,  by  way  of  occupying  himself,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  drawing  up  a sketch  of  the  supposed  original  inhabitants. 
He  called  it  the  “ Manuscript  Found,”  and  composed  it  as  though 
written  by  one  of  the  former  race,  and  now  “ recovered  from  the 
earth.”  This  was  in  the  year  1812.  As  he  proceeded  Avith  successive 
portions,  the  neighbours  used  to  be  invited  in  to  hear  it  read.  Thus 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Spalding,  became,  among  others,  well  acquainted 
with  the  work.  By  and  by,  the  family  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Patterson,  who  had  a printing  ofiice,  and 
employed  the  man  Bigdon  before  spoken  of.  Mr.  Patterson  borrowed 
the  manuscript,  and  wanted  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Spalding  would  not 
accede,  but  he  left  it  in  Mr.  Patterson’s  care.  Bigdon  possessed  him- 
self of  it,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  aid  Smith  in  carrying  out  the  idea 
of  his  Golden  Bible.”  In  1816,  Mr.  Spalding  died,  and  his  widow, 
now  Mrs.  Davidson,  has  published  a declaration,  certified  by  two 
clergymen,  the  Bevs.  A.  Austin  and  Dr.  Ely,  of  Monson,  Massachus- 
setts,  in  which  she  gives  a full  and  clear  account  of  the  writing 
of  the  manuscript.  She  also  states,  “that  at  a meeting  of  a 
new  sect  (Mormonites),  at  which  Mr.  J.  Spalding  was  present,  copious 
extracts  were  read  from  a book,  the  historical  parts  of  which  he  and 
his  friends  present  instantly  recognised  as  her  husband’s  composition. 
Mr.  J.  Spalding  was  amazed  and  afflicted  that  it  should  have  been 
perverted  to  so  wicked  a purpose.  His  grief  found  vent  in  tears,  and 
he  arose  on  the  spot,  and  expressed  to  the  meeting  his  sorrow  and 
regret  that  the  writings  of  his  deceased  brother  should  be  used  for 
a purpose  so  vile  and  shocking.”  She  adds  : “ I am  sure  that 
nothing  would  grieve  my  husband  more,  were  he  living,  than  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  his  work.”  The  air  of  antiquity  that  was 
thrown  over  the  composition,  doubtless  suggested  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing it  to  purposes  of  delusion.  Thus  an  historical  romance,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  religious  expressions  and  extracts  from  the  Sacred 
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Scriptures,  has  been  construed  into  a new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  upon 
poor  deluded  fanatics  as  Divine. 

As  to  the  golden  plates,  no  one  living  has  ever  seen  them,  and  no 
one  knows  where  they  are.  Smith  says,  in  “ The  Book  of  Mormon,”  that 
he  might  show  them  lo  three  persons  j and  three  names  are  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  But  these  chosen  witnesses  only  say  they 
“saw  them  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  though  at  the  time  they  were 
covered.”*  The  names  of  these  worthies  are  Oliver  Cowdery,  David 
Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris.  They  were  all  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  forgery ; and  are,  on  other  grounds,  quite  unworthy  of 
credit.  Smith  himself  had  a revelation,  declaring  that  it  would  not 
be  wisdom  in  him  to  trust  Cowdery  with  the  commandments  and 
moneys,  except  one  went  with  him  who  would  be  true  and  faithful. 
Whitmer,  in  a document  drawn  up  by  Higdon,  and  signed  by  eighty- 
four  Mormons,  is  declared  to  be  “ united  with  a gang  of  counterfeiters^ 
thieves,  liars,  and  black-legs  of  the  deepest  dye.”  As  to  Harris,  we 
have  already  seen  that  his  object  was  to  make  money;  and  he 
ultimately  renounced  Mormonism,  disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
Smith,  whom  he  declared  to  be  “ a complete  wretch.”  This  “ Book  of 
Mormon”  pretends  to  give  a history  extending  from  the  year  B.C. 
599,  to  A.D.  420.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  giving  an  account 
of  the  Nephites,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  ; the  other,  of  the  Jaredites,  a 
people  who  went  to  America  at  the  period  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  At  the  very  outset,  we  find  symptoms  of  its  modem 
origin  ; for  the  Nephites  had  a “ compass”  to  steer  by,  an  instrument 
unknown  until  a comparatively  late  date.  Some  of  the  stories  the 
book  contains  are  supremely  ridiculous.  The  Jaredites,  for  example, 
needed  a vessel  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  were  commanded  to  build  eight 
barges.  These  were  “ like  unto  dishes,”  air-tight,  and  yet  with  a hole 
at  the  top  and  a hole  at  the  bottom.  They  could  float  upon  the 
water,  and  dive  under  it,  with  equal  ease.  In  each  vessel  were  windows 
of  molten  stones,  which  “ God  touched,  and  they  became  transparent 
“ the  Urim  and  Thummim,”  the  large  spectacles  which  Smith  used  in 
translating,  were  composed  of  two  of  these  stones,  which  had  been 
preserved.  Wherever  he  interwove  anything  into  Mr.  Spalding’s 
romance,  he  left  the  mark  of  his  clumsy  invention.  In  one  instance, 
he  unwittingly  contradicts  the  Word  of  God.  In  Numbers  iii.  10, 
and  Deufc.  xxi.  5,  we  find  God  instituted  a priesthood  and  a high 
priest.  The  priesthood  was  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  until  the 
Messiah  should  come;  and  God  jealously  watched  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  this  institution,  and  punished  any  encroachment  on  the  office. 
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But  Smith,  ignorant  of  this  fundamental  principle  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  represents  Lehi  and  his  sons  as  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
and  (in  opposition  to  the  Bible)  as  consecrating  themselves  and  their 
descendants  priests  to  offer  sacrifice  and  burnt-offerings  ; and  yet  “ as 
under  the  law  of  Moses,”  and  " exhorting  the  people  to  keep  it.” 
Other  examples,  equally  fiagrant,  might  easily  be  given.  He  even 
commits  the  egregious  absurdity  of  quoting  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  a narrative  dating  hundreds  of  years  before  Paul  was  bom  ! The 
doctrines  broached  in  this  spurious  revelation,  are  too  absurdly 
blasphemous  for  serious  refutation. 

Mormonism  is  baited  with  various  pleasing  topics,  to  attract  certain 
classes.  Emigration  is  one  ; freedom  is  another.  They  talk  of  “the 
perfect  law  of  liberty ;”  and  contrast  it  with  what  they  call  the 
“grinding  laws”  of  the  country,  “ whereby  flogging  is  permitted  (for 
petty  larceny),  and  if  a man  acts  as  having  ‘perfect  liberty’  and  leaves 
(deserts)  his  wife  and  children,  the  law  comes  down  upon  him.” 
Mormonites  pretend  to  various  gifts — ^the  power  of  working  miracles, 
healing,  speaking  in  tongues,  &c.  The  list  of  miracles  of  healing, 
published  by  Orson  Pratt,  needs  not  be  quoted ; for  any  one  who  has 
seen  a list  of  the  cures  advertised  in  recommendation  of  certain  quack 
medicines,  has  seen  its  counterpart. 

Nevertheless,  about  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-creatures 
have  been  carried  away  captive  by  this  ridiculous  and  profane  heresy. 
Their  earnestness  in  propagating  their  views  is  worthy  of  a better 
cause.  They  have  missions  throughout  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Canada,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
which  they  call  Deseret,  they  have  extended  their  settlements 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  northward,  and  facing  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  ninety  miles,  nearly  to  Bear  River  ferry.  They  are  fast 
taking  up  all  the  good  land  in  the  valley.  They  are  a very  indus- 
trious people,  and  their  improvements  are  good  and  substantial. 
They  are  engaged  building  a railroad  to  the  mountain,  some  seven  or 
eight  miles,  on  which  to  transport  the  materials  for  their  great 
Temple.  The  city  already  covers  a great  deal  of  ground,  and  is 
probably  the  most  rural  in  the  world,  each  man  being  allowed  one- 
and-a-quarter  acres  for  his  residence  and  garden.  A late  census, 
taken  by  themselves,  makes  the  population  of  the  city  and  the 
adjoining  settlements,  18,000. 

The  practical  lesson  which  others  may  deduce  from  this  wretched 
imposture  is  this,  to  guard  against  accepting  their  religious  creed  at 
secondhand.  All  persons  who  allow  theii*  faith  to  be  prescribed  to 
them  by  theii*  fellow-men,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  endless  absur- 
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dities.  Real  faith  must  be  founded  upon  personal  conviction,  and 
conviction  must  be  founded  upon  the  serious  and  independent  study  of 
the  Word  of  God. 


ROGERS  ON  THE  REVELATION.'' 


No  part  of  the  Inspired  Volume  has  received  more  attention  than  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  “ Beloved  Disciple  j”  and  respecting  no  part  of 
the  venerable  book  have  commentators  and  Biblical  critics  uttered 
stranger  things.  We  shall  neither  trouble  ourselves  nor  our  readers 
with  an  epitome  of  the  apocalyptic  disquisitions  with  which  the  world 
has  been  favoured  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  task,  indeed, 
would  neither  be  easy  to  perform,  nor  profitable  when  accomplished; 
but  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  according  to  the  canon  of  the 
learned  Faber,  ought  to  be  the  best.  That  canon  is  thus  expressed  : 
“ In  matters  physical,  new  discoveries  may  perpetually  be  made.  In 
matters  mechanical,  perhaps  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  expan- 
siveness of  human  ingenuity.  In  matters  critical,  new  illustrations  of 
ancient  writings  may  frequently  be  brought  out  with  considerable 
advantage.  In  matters  prophetical,  the  latest  commentator,  as  the 
sealed  volume  is  gradually  opened  by  the  hand  of  time,  ought,  if  he 
have  really  and  soberly  studied  his  subject,  to  be  the  most  valuable. 
But  in  matters  theologically  doctrinal,  novelty  is  the  synonyme  of 
falsehood.  The  very  notion  and  nature  of  a Divine  Revelation,  as 
such,  is  absoluteness  and  perfection.”  This  is  but  an  amplification  of 
TertuUian’s  maxim  : “ Id  esse  verum,  quodeungue  primum  : id  esse 
adulterum,  quodcunque  posteriusI\  Assuming  the  logical  soundness  of 
this  canon,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
fourth  and  last  volume  of  which  has  just  come  from  the  press,  the 
clearest,  if  not  the  most  able  exposition  of  the  mystical  book,  that  has 
yet  seen  the  light.  He  is  the  “latest  commentator,”  if  we  except  his 
contemporary,  the  untiring  Dr.  Gumming.  There  is  little,  however, 
in  common  between  the  two  men,  as  writers.  Dr.  Gumming  is  the 
avowed  disciple  of  Elliott,  and  defends  the  peculiarities  of  that  wuiter 
with  characteristic  ingenuity.  Mr.  Rogers  hardly  mentions  the  name 
of  any  writer,  either  ancient  or  modem,  and  never  quotes  a line, 

* Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  George  Rogers,  Minister  of 
Albany  Chapel,  Camberwell.  London  : John  Snow,  Patemoster-row. 

+ Whatever  is  first,  is  true  ; whatever  is  later,  is  adulterate. 
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except  from  ecclesiastical  historians,  in  illustration  of  some  given  H 

I jiosition  or  theory.  This,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  an  affected  Q 

superiority,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  plan  with  which  he  H 

began  his  labours  ; namely,  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  M 

j to  interpret  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  use  already  made  of  |1 

' them  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  On  one  important  point  the  I 

i writers  are  agreed ; both  are  millennialists ; though  it  is  somewhat  \ 

' remarkable,  and  must  be  suggestive  to  thoughtful  minds,  that,  whilst  i 

Dr.  Gumming  has  long  held  this  principle,  and  defends  it  by  an 
; appeal  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  Mr.  Rogers,  contrary  to 

! preconceptions,  has  been  convinced,  by  a careful  examination  of  the 

I Apocalypse,  that  there  will  be  a supernatural  manifestation  previous  to 

the  promised  millennium. 

; We  mention  these  things  simply  as  facts,  suggested  by  the  idea  of 

the  latest  expositor,  without  giving  an  opinion  on  the  facts  themselves. 

But  to  proceed  "with  the  work  itself.  Whether  viewed  in  relation  to  n 
the  subject  of  exposition,  the  time  at  which  it  appears,  the  principles 
of  interpretation  which  guide  the  author,  or  the  mental  qualities  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  self-imposed  task,  it  deserves,  and  even  seems  to 
demand,  a careful  examination.  A mere  notice  of  such  a work,  as  a 
piece  of  literary  intelligence,  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  public.  The  labour  of  years,  if  not  an  absolute 
and  obvious  failure,  cannot  be  dismissed  by  a stroke  of  the  reviewer’s 
pen  ; and,  if  we  would  secure  the  faith  of  our  readers  in  the  general 
correctness  of  our  conclusions,  we  must  support  those  conclusions  by 
frequently  allowing  the  author  to  speak  for  himself ; and  this  we  the 
more  readily  do  in  the  present  instance,  as,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  theory,  he  has  the  happy  art  of  so  clearly  expressing  his 
I meaning  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  labours  of  an  interpreter. 

Indeed,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  author’s 
style,  though  sometimes  a little  involved  from  the  abundance  of  his 
thoughts,  is  remarkably  clear,  always  beautiful,  and  frequently  swells 
up  into  periods  of  uncommon  eloquence.  So  far  fr?om  being  either 
dry  or  dull,  there  is  a strange  fascination  about  the  work,  wliich  has 
repeatedly  reminded  us  of  D’Aubigne’s  “ Romance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,” as  some  one  happily  terms  that  popular  history.  Nor  is  this 
all ; for,  as  these  volumes  consist  of  “ Lectures,”  the  opportimity  is 
taken  of  frequently  illustrating,  at  considerable  length,  the  related 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  New  Testament  with  those  forms  of  church- 
government  which  have  obtained,  not  only  under  the  Roman  despotism,  1 

but  also  in  connection  with  systems  professing  to  hold  a pure  creed,  I 

and  to  grant  greater  liberty  to  the  laity.  These  disquisitions  will  be  I 
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found  very  valuable  to  a large  class  of  persons  who  are  bewildered  on 
the  general  subject  of  church  constitutions.  One  extract  will  show 
our  meaning,  and,  perhaps,  suggest  profitable  trains  of  thought  to 
some  of  our  readers  : — 

**  The  address  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira  has  become  a part  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  of  this  book  in  particular,  to  confirm,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  churches  with 
which  it  is  associated,  the  constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church  ; and  from  its  negli- 
gence, in  a certain  point,  to  illustrate  more  fully  one  of  its  primary  laws.  The  confir- 
mation of  the  general  structure  of  the  Christian  Church  stands  out  in  that  sentence, 

‘ I will  put  upon  you  none  other  burden  ; ’ and  the  illustration  of  a fundamental  law 
in  the  words,  ^ Thou  sufferest  that  woman  to  teach.’ 

The  first  of  these  is  a remarkable  declaration  from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
to  the  efiect  that  he  had  no  other  doctrine  to  communicate,  no  other  ordinance  to 
institute,  and  no  change  to  make  in  the  laws  and  government  of  His  Church,  through 
the  whole  of  the  present  dispensation,  or  until  his  second  coming.  In  none  of  these 
addresses  do  we  find  him  denouncing  a new  doctrine  or  giving  a new  law.  He  had 
revealed  all  that  was  needful  to  his  apostles,  and  they  had  faithfully  instructed  and 
modelled  the  church  according  to  the  directions  they  had  received.  He  is  now  walking 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  their 
disposition  or  structure,  but  to  revive  their 'flame.  He  commends  what  is  conformable 
to  the  plan  upon  which  they  were  first  founded,  and  censures  every  deviation  fi*om  it. 
Having,  with  ‘ eyes  like  a flame  of  fire,’  seen  one  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Christians  at  Thyatii'a  ; having  reproved  them  for  it,  and  commanded  them  to  return 
to  their  former  course,  he  says  it  is  all  that  he  requires  ; that  he  has  no  intention  of 
laying  any  new  injunction  upon  them  ; and  recommends  them  only  to  hold  fast  what 
they  had  already,  and  keep  his  works  unto  the  end.  * I will  put  upon  you,’  he  says, 
^ none  other  burden.’  You  have  all  the  truths  I wish  you  to  embrace,  and  all  the  laws 
I mean  to  impose.  It  is  not  my  will  that  you  should  be  burdened  with  Jewish  cere- 
monies, or  Gentile  superstitions,  or  anything  beyond  the  simple  institutions  of  the  Gospel. 
I have  given  you  a form  of  doctrine  sufficiently  single  and  comprehensive  for  your 
illumination,  your  conviction,  your  guidance,  your  prosperity,  and  your  consolation, 
without  burdening  your  minds  with  scholastic  distinctions  and  incomprehensible 
mysteries.  I have  framed  my  ordinances  with  a studious  regard  to  your  convenience 
and  comfort,  without  burdening  you  with  ceremonies  that  are  an  oppression  to  the 
mind,  and  a weariness  to  the  flesh.  The  duties  I enjoin  are  not  grievous,  but  essential 
to  happiness  and  peace.  ‘ My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.’  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  increase  or  diminish  the  service  I require.  I shall  not  add  a single  new 
sentiment  or  law  until  I come.  Other  doctrines  may  be  proposed,  and  other  duties 
enjoined,  but  not  by  me.  New  and  more  burdensome  ceremonies  of  fasts,  penances, 
humiliations,  seclusions,  and  self-mortifications  will  be  introduced  ; but,  remember,  I 
have  not  imposed  them.  They  are  self-imposed,  and  contrary  to  my  express  injunc- 
tion. Every  addition,  from  this  time,  will  be  of  man,  and  in  opposition  to  my  will, 
‘ I will  put  upon  you  none  other  burden.’  Others  may  enslave  you,  but  I have  left  you 
free.  Study  my  "Word.  Here  you  will  find  all  that  I require,  even  to  the  end.  Stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  I have  made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage. 

What  a plain  and  convincing  evidence  have  we  here,  that  innovations  of  every 
kind,  both  in  doctrine  and  church  ordinances,  since  the  Apostolic  age,  are  without 
authority  from  Christ,  and  are  in  direct  opposition  to  his  will ! What  becomes  of  the 
traditions  of  fathers,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  canons,  before  this 
single  declaration  of  the  Son  of  God  ? They  are  driven  away  as  the  down  of  the 
thistle  before  the  mountain  breeze 

“ The  address  to  the  church  in  Thyatira  throws  light  upon  a primary  element  of 
its  original  constitution,  and  one  which  recent  circumstances  have  invested  with  peculiar 
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I interest.  We  refer  to  the  right  of  a church  to  choose  its  ovra  teachers.  The  only 

1 : cause  for  reproof,  which  Christ  sees  in  this  church,  is,  that  it  suffered  a woman,  who 

I called  herself  a prophetess,  to  teach.  It  is  not  for  permitting  a woman  to  teach  that 

I it  is  reprimanded,  for,  though  the  general  law  is  laid  down  by  Paul,  * I suffer  not  a 

i woman  to  teach,’  yet  a prophetess  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  inspired  to  assist 

! the  faith  of  the  church  at  that  period.  It  is  for  suffering  a woman  to  teach  erroneous 

doctrines,  that  this  church  is  censured.  How  could  it  be  blamed  for  the  character  of 
its  teachers,  and  the  tendency  of  their  doctrines,  if  it  possessed  not  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  teachers,  and  deciding  upon  the  profitableness  of  what  they  taught  ? 
This  reflection  is  obvious.  The  inference  is  irresistible.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
' minister  of  this  church  had  possessed  the  whole  direction  of  its  affairs  in  his  own  hand, 

I how  could  the  church  be  blamed  for  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  one  of  its  teachers, 

I over  whom  it  had  really  no  control  ?” — Vol.  i.,  pp.  274 — 277. 

^ The  principles  of  interpretation  which  Mr.  K-ogers  has  adopted,  are 

1 at  once  simple  and  comprehensive.  They  are  briefly  these  : — 

I 1.  A careful  examination  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

2.  A comparison  of  its  idioms  and  imagery,  with  their  symbolical 
meaning,  when  they  occur  in  Old  Testament  prophecies. 

3.  A constant  attention  to  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  church 
history. 

4.  The  order  of  the  prophecies  has  been  considered,  as  indicative  of 
consecutive  events.  And 

5.  Prayerful  dependence  upon  Divine  teaching. 

Under  the  second  of  these  rules,  the  author  has  two  or  three  very 
valuable  remarks,  to  which  he  has  attended  as  to  laws,  throughout  the 
! whole  of  his  exposition. 

Scripture  prophecy,”  he  says,  has  a language  of  its  own.  The  same  symbols  have 
the  same  signification,  but  not  necessarily  the  same  application.  An  assemblage  of 
the  same  figures,  or  an  amplification  of  a single  symbol,  must  be  regarded  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  same  events.  The  leading  features  of  a prophecy,  in  the  Apocalypse,  often 
points  out  its  undoubted  place  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  more,  in  fact,  this  book  is 
studied,  the  more  it  will  be  found  to  identify  itself  with  the  former  prophecies.  The 
I same  events  are  predicted,  and  the  same  language  is  employed.  The  new  revelation  is 

not  intended  to  supersede,  but  to  illustrate  and  authenticate,  the  old.  The  Revelation 
of  John  is  the  exposition  of  the  prophecies,  as  the  Gospel  histories  and  epistles  are  of 
the  types,  and  doctrines,  and  moral  law,  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  9. 

Under  the  third  rule  ; viz.,  “ a constant  attention  to  the  principal 
facts  recorded  in  Church  history,”  there  are  some  thoughts  worthy  of 
special  notice  at  the  present  time  ; as,  for  example  : “ Prophecies  and 
facts  are  mutually  illustrative  of  each  other.  Botli  require  to  be  in 
the  mind  at  the  same  time.  Leading  events,  by  which  the  well- 
being of  the  Church  would  be  afiected,  alone  are  supposed  to  be 
recorded.  Events  may  be  important  in  themselves,  but  not  in  con- 
junction with  much  greater,  with  which  they  occur.  The  Church 
only  is  the  theme  of  prophecy.  Whatever  would  affect  its  welfare 
upon  a large  scale,  and  become  a prominent  cause  of  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  happiness,  or  of  sufiering,  arising  from  natural,  political. 
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or  moral  causes,  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  Of  Paganism 
and  Mahometanism,  we  look  for  no  other  delineation  than  in  those 
partial  instances  in  which  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Church  ; 
but  of  Popery,  rising,  extending,,  and  falling,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Church,  we  naturally  look  for  an  extensive  description.  It  is  only 
by  comparing  these  prophecies  with  the  leading  facts  in  Church  his- 
tory, that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  in  their 
interpretation.  By  this  means  those  prophecies  were  interpreted 
which  had  their  fulfilment  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ; in  the  revo- 
lutions of  Tyre  and  Babylon,  and  the  miseries  and  dispersion  of  the 
Jews.  This  rule,  carefully  and  accurately  applied,  will  bring  us  to 
the  point  between  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  prophecy  ; which,  assuredly, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  ascertain,  that  we  may  have  understanding  of 
the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.”  We  cannot  avoid 
expressing  our  conviction,  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  application  of  this  excellent,  but  difficult  rule.  By  no 
fancied  coincidences,  but  by  stern  historical  fact,  he  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  upon  many  obscure  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  a clear  flood  of 
light.  Happily  free  from  the  encumbering  influence  of  any  preconceived 
theory,  and  having  no  object  to  serve  but  the  elucidation  of  the  truth, 
he  has  made  prophecy  and  fact  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other,  to 
an  extent  wliich,  while  it  will  gratify  the  merely  curious,  will  convince 
the  thoughtful,  that  history  is  nothing  more  than  prophecy  in  the 
course  of  accomplishment.  Had  he  done  nothing  more  than  this,  we 
should  have  deemed  his  volumes  a valuable  contribution  to  theological 
literature.  But  this  is  only  a subordinate  item  in  its  value. 

His  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  comprise 
four  heads  : — 

I.  The  preface  and  addresses  to  the  Seven  Churches,  embracing  the 
first  three  chapters. 

II.  The  opposition  of  Paganism  to  Christianity,  extending  over  the 
six  following  chapters. 

III.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Romanism.  This  is  the  subject  of  nine 
chapters,  and  is  considered  the  “most  important  part  of  the  whole 
volume.” 

IV.  The  final  triumph  of  Christianity  is  viewed  as  the  theme  of 
the  last  four  chapters. 

Respecting  the  important  question  of  the  Milennium,  the  author 
has  the  following  judicious  statements  : — 

Upon  this  interesting  topic,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  do  more  in  the  present  stage 
of  inquiry,  than  observe,  tbat  the  evidences  are  strong  in  favour  of  the  following  posi- 
tions : — That  the  millennium  will  be  immediately  preceded  by  the  annihilation  of 
Romanism,  Mahometanism,  idolatry,  and  all  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  ; 

VOL.  II.  Q Q 
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which  is  signified  by  Satan  being  bound.  That  the  period  of  its  commencement  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chiliad,  or  thousand  years  of  the  world’s  duration,  which 
corresponds  with  the  next  thousand  years  that  is  near  at  hand ; the  evidence  of  which 
depends,  partly  upon  a computation  of  times  mentioned  by  Daniel  and  John,  and 
partly  upon  the  course  and  aspect  of  affairs  compared  with  the  signs  that  are  to  usher 
in  this  thousand  years’  Sabbatism  of  the  world.  That  its  duration  of  a thousand  years 
is  to  be  literally  understood,  as  it  is  specified  no  less  than  four  times,  in  plain  terms, 
without  any  intimation  of  any  other  period  being  intended  ; and  if  taken  for  a thousand 
years  of  years,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation  in  connection  with  the  latter  days.  That  the  commencement 
of  this  period  will  be  characterised  by  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land,  and 
the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  over  the  whole  earth.  That  the  nations  of  the 
redeemed  will  be  united  into  one  government,  in  which  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity will  be  blended  ; the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  the  union  of  the  most  distant 
territories  being,  even  in  comparison  of  modem  improvements,  as  life  from  the  dead. 
That  the  principal  seat  of  this  government  will  be  in  Palestine,  at  the  centre  of  the 
largest  portion  of  the  land,  near  which  was  the  first  Paradise,  and  the  spot  from  whence 
the  families  of  men  spread  over  the  earth ; in  which  was  Canaan,  the  type  of  the 
Sabbatism  of  the  world  ; where  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour’s  humiliation  and  triumph  ; 
and  which,  though  now  desolate  and  disgraced,  in  imfulfiUed  prophecy  is  radiant  with 
glory,  the  admiration  and  praise  of  the  whole  earth.  That  of  this  universal  monarchy 
of  the  earth,  Christ  himself  will  be  the  Head  ; and  in  a way,  in  this  imperfect  state 
unknown,  will  manifest  himself,  and  hold  his  eourt  upon  Mount  Zion,  making  the  scene 
of  his  sufiering  the  scene  of  the  glory  that  shall  follow.  And,  finally,  that  martyrs, 
and  all  who  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear  to  themselves  for  his  sake,  if  not  the 
whole  company  of  those  that  have  died  in  the  Lord,  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
millennium,  be  raised  from  their  graves,  and  in  their  spiritualised  and  glorified  forms, 
become  the  attendants  upon  the  Lord  Christ,  and  the  swift  messengers  of  his  will,  in 
his  peaceful  and  glorious  reign  over  the  whole  earth.  The  evidences  of  these  several 
propositions  are  sustained  by  the  many  prophecies  of  this  period  in  the  Psalms,  in  the 
|j  writings  of  Isaiah,  and  particularly  of  Daniel ; in  which  language  and  imagery  had 

ji!  been  already  exhausted  upon  the  theme,  and  required  only  a brief  confirmation,  and  a 

I few  additional  pai'ticulars  from  New  Testament  prophecy.” — Vol.  i.,  pp.  46.  47. 

j It  is  due  to  the  author  to  add,  that  each  of  these  points  is  handled, 

in  its  appropriate  place,  with  becoming  care  and  reverence  ; and, 
ij,  though  the  rejecters  of  the  millennarian  scheme  will  demur  to  his  con- 
i'; elusions,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  charge  him  with  either  want  of  caution 

; - or  deficiency  in  the  logical  faculty.  We  think  he  has  met  objections  as 

fairly  and  fully  as  the  present  state  of  our  light  on  these  momentous 
l'  topics  will  allow  ; and  it  is  obvious,  throughout  these  elaborate 

I * volumes,  that  his  single  aim  has  been  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning 

V of  Scripture.  An  honest  commentator  is  not  to  be  held  responsible 

for  the  real  or  imaginary  consequences  of  his  deductions.  The  whole 
question  is.  Are  they  warranted  by  the  inspired  premises  ? On  this 
question  the  author  appears  willing  to  rest  the  whole  hypothesis.  It 
is  altogether  a great  subject ; and,  on  account  of  the  interests  of  truth, 
the  position  of  Protestant  Churches  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the 
^ Papacy,  the  tone  of  pulpit  ministrations,  and  the  state  of  Missionary 
Societies  to  the  heathen,  we  heartily  wish  it  were  looked  at  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  earnestness  which  it  unquestionably  demands. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  is  represented  under  the  double  form  of 
Romanism  and  the  Papacy.  By  Romanism  is  meant  the  connection 
of  the  church  with  secular  government ) and,  by  Papacy,  the  union  of 
both  in  the  person  of  the  Pope.  This  distinction  is  rendered  available 
in  the  exposition.  The  number  of  the  beast,  upon  which  so  many 
curious  speculations  have  been  propounded,  is  considered  indicative  of 
years.  “ The  secular  government  of  the  church  had  existed  from 
Constantine,  which  makes  the  1260  years  of  the  first  beast ; and  the 
Papacy,  from  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
when  the  Pope  became  an  independent  monarch,  which  makes  the 
666  years  of  the  second  beast.”  The  “ two  witnesses”  are  supposed — 
and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  weighty  reasons — ^to  represent  the 
doctrines  of  justification  by  the  blood,  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit, 
of  Christ,  which  “stood  upon  their  feet”  at  the  time  of  that  Refor- 
mation. Ecclesiastical  Rome  is  identified  with  the  fourth  monarchy 
of  Daniel.  The  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  ingenious  and 
elaborate.  Our  space  compels  us  to  close.  Altogether  the  work  is 
valuable  beyond  many  modern  publications,  and  will  be  studied  by 
theologians  with  interest.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  there  is  no 
index  to  these  volumes.  It  is  an  unpardonable  omission  in  such  a 
work.  Let  the  author  supply  it  in  his  next  edition,  which  we  hope 
will  soon  see  the  light. 


THE  LATE  RE7.  J.  J.  FREEMAN’S  TOUR  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA.* 


A MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  book.  The  Preface  bears 
date  July  14,  1851;  and,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  author  died. 
To  human  seeming,  the  prolonged  existence  of  one  so  well  informed 
respecting  South  African  afiairs,  and  who  had  but  just  returned  to 
this  country  after  a complete  tour  through  that  region,  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Government  and  Legislature, 
and,  especially,  for  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity.  By  the  All-wise,  however,  it  was  otherwise  ordained ; and  yet, 
Mr.  Freeman  was  permitted  to  write  and  carry  through  the  press, 
an  interesting  narrative  of  his  travels  on  the  African  Continent, 

* A Tour  in  South  Africa,  with  Notices  of  Natal,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Ceylon, 
Palestine.  By  J.  J.  Freeman,  Home  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Snow  : London. 
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with  a copious  statement  of  the  results  of  his  observations,  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  native  tribes  and  the  British  Government. 
Thus,  in  no  unimportant  sense  of  the  expression,  “ he  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh;”  and,  unless  the  Colonial  affairs  of  this  great  country  be 
suffered,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  to  remain  in  hands  fitted  only  to 
make  confusion  more  confounded,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Freeman’s 
book  will  prove  a valuable  legacy,  alike  to  the  British  Colonists  and 
to  the  aboriginal  races. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Mr.  Freeman  was  requested,  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  their  numerous  mission 
stations  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; and  thence  to  Mauritius,  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  mission  in  that  island ; and,  also,  to 
obtain  what  information  he  could  respecting  the  persecuted  native 
Christians  in  Madagascar,  and  the  prospects  of  that  afflicted  country. 
Having,  in  due  time,  accomplished  these  objects,  he  sailed  from  Port 
Louis  for  Ceylon,  of  which  he  gives  a brief  account ; and,  embarking 
for  Suez,  made  a sojourn  in  Egypt ; paid  a visit  to  Palestine  ; and 
left  Bey  rout  for  England,  vid  Alexandria  and  Malta.  Of  all  these 
places,  there  are  slight  notices ; but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is,  of 
course,  occupied  with  the  special  objects  of  the  author’s  mission. 

A more  suitable  representative  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
could  not  have  been  found.  He  was  not  only  acquainted,  from  long 
official  connection,  with  the  views  of  the  Directors  ; but,  having 
formerly  been  a missionary  in  Madagascar,  and  having,  on  his  enforced 
retirement  from  that  sphere  of  labour,  already  visited  the  missions  in 
South  Africa,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  now  venerable  men 
who  labour  there,  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  give  judicious  effect 
|||l^  to  those  views,  and  to  bring  home  valuable  information  and  give  good 

I advice  on  his  return.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  great  proba- 

^ bility  of  truth,  that  no  individual  officially  connected  with  the  London 

I Missionary  Society  ever  commanded  more  entirely,  at  once  the  confi- 

! I fidence  of  its  managers  and  the  esteem  of  its  agents ; and  as,  in 

; ; addition  to  his  experience  in  Madagascar  and  his  knowledge  of  the 

Cape,  he  had  personally  visited  the  Society’s  stations  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  his  lamented  decease  is  felt 
to  be  a great,  if  not  an  irreparable,  loss. 

In  this  volume,  then,  we  have  the  most  recent  and,  upon  the  whole, 
j-  the  best  account  extant  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Christian  missions 

' in  South  Afidca,  including  those  of  our  own  Society,  the  Moravians, 

^ and  the  French,  but  especially  of  the  missions  connected  with  the 

Society  in  Blomfield-street.  To  this  the  author  steadily  keeps  as  his 
j |i  main  purpose,  though  frequently  throwing  in  interesting  descriptions 
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of  natural  scenery  and  personal  adventure,  and  devoting,  as  might  be 
expected,  a large  space  to  the  political  condition  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  the  unhappy  state  of  the  relations  of  most  of  them  to  the  Colony 
and  to  the  British  authorities.  Although  the  book  contains  much 
matter  of  an  historical  character,  yet  in  its  structure  it  has  preserved 
the  form  of  a continuous  narrative ; everything  being  related  in  the 
order  in  which  it  fell  under  the  author’s  notice,  and  what  concerns 
the  wrongs  and  the  claims  of  the  various  tribes  being  presented  as  the 
country  of  each  passes  in  review,  and  not  in  one  complete  case. 
While,  therefore,  the  reader  who  takes  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  himself  on  this  subject,  will  have  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
information  in  his  own  mind,  the  general  reader,  to  whom  it  is  as 
essential  to  be  interested  as  to  be  enlightened,  will  find  the  volume 
much  pleasanter  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  subjects  handled 
been  more  strictly  classified. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  either  the  limits  or  the  character  of  this 
Review,  to  follow  Mr.  Freeman  through  his  sad  tale  of  South  African 
oppression.  We  content  ourselves  with  deliberately  expressing  the 
opinion,  that  he  has  thrown  upon  the  Colonial  Government  the  entire 
onus  of  the  present  disastrous,  if  not  ruinous,  war.  Had  the  mild 
policy  so  honourably  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Glenelg  been 
persevered  in,  instead  of  a return  to  the  execrable  D’ Urban  system, 
not  only  might  the  existing  hostilities  have  been  avoided,  but  most 
probably  our  relations  with  the  powerftd  tribes  on  the  frontier  would 
have  been  by  this  time  permanently  pacific  and  mutually  beneficial. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Christian  Missionary  should 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  outraged  Caffre  and  the  oppressed  Hottentot. 
The  very  Gospel  which  he  carries  out  to  them,  leaves  him  no  choice 
but  to  take  up  their  cause  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifestly 
in  vain  that  he  strives  to  raise  them,  by  the  only  effective  means,  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation,  when  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government, 
though  calling  itself  Christian,  tends  either  to  trample  them  under 
foot,  or  to  chase  them  from  their  native  soil.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  a man  of  rightly-constituted  mind  to  read  Mr.  Freeman’s  accounts 
of  the  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  River,  the  Caffres  generally,  the  Griquas, 
the  Basutos,  and,  in  short,  all  the  border  tribes,  without  feeling  that 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  British  Government  has,  with  rare  and 
short-lived  exceptions,  been  carried  on  in  South  Africa,  there  is 
exceedingly  little  room  left  us  for  twitting  our  French  neighbours 
with  their  conduct  in  Algeria  or  in  Tahiti.  Why  should  it  not  be  far 
otherwise  ? 

“ My  firm  conviction,”  says  Mr.  Freeman,  “ is,  if  our  relations  with  these 
coloured  tribes  were  only  conducted  on  the  broad  and  honourable  principles 
of  Christianity,  there  would  be  little  to  apprehend  as  to  any  fatal  collision 
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between  the  white  and  coloured  races.  There  is  not  a line  in  Revelation  to 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  coloured  races  are  doomed  to  perish  in 
the  presence  of  the  white  races,  and  to  make  room  for  them.  It  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  benevolent  ordinations  of  Providence,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  to  suppose  that  any  such  dire  necessity  exists.  Those  men 
proceed  from  the- same  original  stock  of  the  human  family  as  ourselves,  and 
are  made  of  “ one  blood.”  Ten  thousand  instances  can  be  adduced  of 
their  capability  of  receiving  instruction  and  civilisation.  There  wants  only 
the  noble  and  generous  determination  to  do  them  no  wrong  in  our  treatment 
of  them  and  our  dealings  with  them.  Our  superior  knowledge  should  not 
unworthily  be  employed  in  taking  any  imfair  advantage  of  them,  but 
righteously  employed  in  devising  the  means  of  their  welfare  in  conjunction 
with  our  own.  This  were  a noble  service  for  Great  Britain  to  attempt ! 
It  may  involve  difficult  problems  ; but  Great  Britain  has  lofty  minds  that 
can  solve  difficult  problems,  and  noble  hearts  that  can  aid  in  the  solution 
of  great  questions,  where  a nation’s  honour,  a nation’s  morality,  and  a 
nation’s  Christianity,  are  all  involved.” 

We  dismiss  this  subject  by  giving  Mr.  Freeman’s  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Governor,  after  having  sent  his  views  of  the  colony 
to  England  : — 

“ During  my  stay,  I had  an  interview  with  his  Excellency  two  or  three 
times.  I waited  on  him,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I might  bring  personally 
under  his  notice  the  case  of  the  Griquas  and  Basutos,  as  already  described 
in  this  volume.  I found  him  rather  more  formal  and  reserved  than  usual ; 
which,  however,  could  not  in  the  least  alter  my  views  as  to  the  facts  under 
review. 

He  expressed  his  wish  that  I had  communicated  my  views  to  him, 
respecting  any  matters  that  might  have  occurred  to  me  requiring  observa- 
tion. And  I found,  on  asking  the  question,  that  he  was  alluding  to  a letter 
which  I had  written  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Banner, 
and  part  of  which  had  been  extracted  and  commented  upon  in  the 
GraharrCs  Town  Journal,  which  paper  was  then  lying  before  his  Excellency. 
He  read  to  me  the  passage  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  and  in 
which  I had  remarked  that,  ‘ as  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  there  was 
ground  to  apprehend  that  the  present  system  would  work  out  injurious 
results  ;’  the  meaning  of  which,  of  course,  was,  that  the  existing  system  of 
coercion  would  bring  about  another  Caffre  war. 

“Our  conversation  took  place  in  June  (1850);  the  present  disastrous 
Caffre  war  broke  out  in  December  of  that  year.  I think  I am  entitled 
now,  June,  1851,  to  ask  whether  my  views,  intimations,  and  surmisings, 
were  correct,  or  founded  in  error  1 

“ I had  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  letter  to  be  my  communi- 
cation. His  Excellency  thought,  ‘ with  all  due  respect  for  me  and  my 
office,  that  these  were  matters  on  which  I was  not  competent  to  form  an 
opinion.’  I assured  him,  that  as  these  remarks  related  to  mattera  open  to 
every  one’s  observation,  it  required  only  common  sense  to  judge  of  them, 
and  we  thought,  though  Missionaries,  we  possessed  that  common  sense  as 
well  as  others.  I added,  that  what  I had  written  referred  to  matters  of 
fact,  and  on  which  I could  speak  from  personal  observation.  I referred  to 
the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  Border  tribes — Griquas  and  Basutos — and 
not  to  the  case  of  the  Caffres  alone.  I told  him  I had  seen  and  conversed 
with  the  chief  Moshesh,  Adam  Kok,  and  others  ; that  Moshesh  had  been 
deprived  of  a large  portion  of  his  territory,  and  the  Griquas  were  forced  to 
surrender  theirs.  He  expressed  ‘his  surprise  that  Moshesh  should  be 
dissatisfied.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  it.’  And  as  to  Adam 
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Kok,  he,  the  Governor,  ‘ had  been  his  best  friend  ; that,  but  for  his  inter- 
ference, the  Boers,  who  emigrated  from  the  colony,  would  have  absorbed 
his  country,  and  reduced  him  and  his  people  to  slavery, — a thing  which  it 
appeared  to  him  they  aimed  at,  and  he  feared,  in  some  cases,  they  still 
aimed  at.’  I explained  to  him,  that  while  I thought  the  general  measure 
of  the  ‘sovereignty’  and  the  supremacy  of  British  rule  had  been  a blessing 
to  the  country  and  the  native  tribes,  by  preventing  their  mutual  destruction, 
they  were  yet  attended  with  much  injustice  towards  individuals,  and 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  many  rights,  which  he  himself  would  not  have 
committed,  had  he  taken  more  time  in  forming  his  decisions. 

“ He  thanked  me  for  having  called  and  held  this  conversation  with  him. 
We  shook  hands  and  parted.  However,  I thought  it  right  to  communicate 
my  views  to  Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; my  letters  to 
his  lordship  have  already  appeared  in  a former  part  of  this  volume. 

“ The  great  thing  which  I then  believed  and  still  believe  to  be  essential, 
is — strict,  impartial,  and  patient  inquiry — inquiry  from  home,  instituted 
by  her  Majesty  at  the  recommendation  of  Parliament  ; inquiry  conducted 
on  the  spot,  and  where  the  aggrieved  parties  might  be  fully  heard  in 
stating  their  own  case.  Such  inquiry,  I apprehend,  should  embrace  all  the 
facts  relating  to  Caffre  afiairs  with  the  colony  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
at  least ; the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  ‘ Glenelg  ’ system — if  a failure  there 
were,  as  affirmed  by  some  ; the  expenses  and  management  of  the  war  of 
1846-7,  under  Sir  P.  Maitland,  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  and  Sir  H.  Smith  ; the 
dissatisfaction  existing  among  Caffres,  Tambookies,  Griquas,  Basutos,  and 
Hottentots ; and  how  in dividual  cases  of  hardship  maybe  rectified,  so  that  the 
friendship  of  the  native  tribes  maybe  secured,  instead  of  their  sullen  hatred.” 

Having  made  these  brief  observations  in  justice  to  the  lamented 
author  and  his  dusky  clients,  we  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  task 
of  exemplifying  the  various  interest  of  his  book  b^  means  of  a few 
extracts. 

We  begin  with  a kindly  notice  of  the  Hev.  J.  Appleyard,  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  at  King  William’s  Town  ; — 

“I  called  on  the  Bev.  J.  Appleyard,  Wesleyan  Missionary  at  King 
William’s  Town,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  accompanying  him  over  the 
Society’s  printing  establishment,  under  his  effective  superintendence.  It  is 
on  a large  and  highly  respectable  scale.  Its  whole  appearance  and 
management  appeared  to  me  to  do  great  credit  to  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
business-like  habits  of  Mr.  Appleyard.  I found  several  natives  employed 
in  its  various  departments,  as  compositors  and  pressmen.  No  small  step 
this,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  ; instead  of  the  assagai,  the  type — instead 
of  the  club,  the  roller.  A Missionary  printing  establishment  in  the  midst 
of  a heathen  population  is  a fountain  of  life,  whose  waters  carry  purity  and 
salvation  wherever  they  flow.  This  establishment  in  Caffraria,  the 
London  Society’s  at  Kuruman,  for  the  Bechuanas,  the  Paris  Society’s  in  the 
Bassuto  country,  the  American  Society’s  at  Natal,  and  another  at  Beyrout, 
were  to  me  scenes  of  indescribable  and  imperishable  interest,  such  as  I 
would  not  have  relinquished  for  all  the  charms  of  the  scenery  which  I 
enjoyed  during  my  whole  tour. 

“At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Mr.  Appleyard’s  establishment  he  was 
carrying  his  ‘Caffre  Grammar’  through  the  press.  This  he  has  since 
completed.  It  is  published  in  a handsome  volume,  and  reflects  much 
honour  on  Mr.  Appleyard’s  attainments  as  a scholar,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  Caffre  language.  It  constitutes  a valuable  addition 
to  the  literary  labours  connected  with  modem  Protestant  Missions.” 
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The  pleasure  which  would  otherwise  be  felt  in  reading  the  following 
account  of  the  Kat  Kiver  Hottentots,  is  dashed  by  the  consideration 
that  the  spot  described  is  now,  probably,  a scene  of  desolation  : — 

“ The  valleys  are  under  cultivation  ; the  eye  feasts  here  not  only  on  the 
sublime  scenery  of  the  mountain,  with  its  forests,  ravines,  and  cataracts, 
but  on  the  soft  undulating  surface  of  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  large  por- 
tion of  land  smiling  with  verdure.  The  orchards,  well  stocked  with  the 
peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  and  apple,  remind  one  of  portions  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Malvern  hills.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  com  was  springing  up  luxuriantly  over  acre  after  acre,  and  the  humble 
cottages  of  the  natives  indicated  the  improved  and  still  advancing  condition 
of  the  people.  All  this  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the  industrious  Hotten- 
tot, that  so  soon  after  the  late  Caffre  war,  in  which  he  had  suffered  so 
severely,  he  had  returned  to  his  allotment,  commenced  rebuilding  his  house, 
ploughing  his  land,  and  leading  out  the  water-courses.  These  natives,  too, 
are  all  dressed  in  European  clothing,  and  appear  far  more  comfortable  than 
many  of  our  mechanics  or  agricultural  farmers  in  England.  They  have  not 
only  sheep  and  goats,  but  their  teams  of  horses,  oxen,  and  waggons.  Prior 
to  the  war,  they  had  about  three  thousand  draught  oxen  in  the  settlement, 
— poultry  and  pigs  abounded.  All  these  perished  during  the  war,  and  the 
people  are  only  just  now  again  beginning  to  attend  to  these  matters.” 

“ 1 certainly  felt  that  no  unprejudiced  man  would  have  said,  ‘ The  Kat 
River  settlement  is  a failure,’  as  Mr.  Biddulph  did  in  his  report  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  ; and  I certainly  felt  that  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  present 
Governor,  said  only  what  did  credit  to  his  judgment  and  honesty,  when,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Biddulph’s  remarks,  he  exclaimed,  ‘ This  a failure  ? then 
the  whole  world  is  a failure, — everything  is  a failure  !’ 

“ The  grand  thing  is,  that  the  people  require  equitable  treatment  and  kind 
encouragement.  They  have  suffered,  as  already  intimated,  from  repeated 
Caffre  wars,  in  which  they  have  been  called  to  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
They  have  suffered,  besides,  occasional  visitations  of  other  scourges.  They 
should  have  been  rewarded  by  the  Government  for  their  services,  and  the 
magistrates  placed  over  them  should  have  been  such  as  would  insure  their 
respect  for  impartiality,  and  their  confidence  for  their  sympathy.  No  reason 
should  be  given  them  to  complain  of  neglect,  harsh  treatment,  and  ungener- 
ous, not  to  say  unjust  measures,  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  Were  all  this 
secured,  there  would  be  no  suspicions  of  disaffection,  no  indications  of  dis- 
loyalty. And  not  only  would  there  be  no  ground  to  complain  of  disloyalty ; 
there  would  be  the  strongest  grounds  for  confidence  in  the  unshaken  allegi- 
ance of  this  people.  Our  claims  on  them  would  be  augmented,  and  they 
would  gratefully  respond  to  them.  They  are  in  a condition  to  be  led 
onward.  They  are  ready  to  make  efforts  to  assist  themselves.  I feel  assured 
that,  if  only  peace  could  be  preserved,  and  the  seasons  should  prove  tolera- 
bly favourable,  so  that  the  people  might  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
they  would  improve  their  resources,  and  would  cheerfully  employ  a fair 
proportion  of  them  in  the  payment  of  teachers  for  their  children,  the  erec- 
tion of  schools,  the  working  the  press,  and  all  that  pertains  to  their  social 
advancement.” 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  course,  visited  the  Missionary,  Mofife,t,  of  whose 
station  he  gives  a pleasing  description  : — 

"We  reached  the  Mission  village  of  Kuruman  about  midday,  and  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat  ready  to  give  us  a cordial  welcome.  They  had  only 
one  member  of  their  family  at  home,  who  has  since  become  Mrs.  Fredoux, 
of  Motito.  Mr.  Fredoux  is  a Missionary  from  the  Paris  Missionary 
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Society.  We  found  that  Mr.  Helmore,  of  Lekatlong,  a man  of  much 
excellence  and  amiability,  had  arrived,  but  that  neither  of  the  other 
Missionaries  was  expected.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  too  far  distant,  and  had 
lately  been  much  from  home.  His  cattle  also  were  all  exhausted  with  the 
journey  to  the  Lake.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Inglis  did  not  come,  and  Mr. 
Ross  was  unable  to  leave  home.  The  members  of  the  Mission  Committee 
present,  were,  therefore,  Messrs.  Moffat,  Hamilton,  and  Ashton,  all  of 
Kuruman,  with  Messrs.  Helmore,  Solomon,  and  Hughes. 

“ The  village  has  a very  pleasing  appearance.  The  Mission  premises, 
with  the  walled  gardens  opposite  to  them,  form  a wide  and  long  street. 
The  chapel  is  an  excellent  stone  building,  and  does  the  Missionaries  great 
credit.  It  will  last  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  Moffat’s  house  is  near  it, 
on  one  side  ; a pleasant  residence,  such  as  I could  wish  every  Missionary 
enjoyed — ^not  destitute  of  comforts,  nor  adorned  for  show.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
residence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  chapel,  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ashton  ; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is  extremely  feeble,  occupies  a small  cottage  on  Mr. 
Moffat’s  premises,  and  finds,  in  the  material  care  of  Mrs.  Moffat,  a solace 
in  his  declining  days.  I found  him  in  a calm  and  happy  state  of  mind. 
He  regards  his  work  as  done,  and  he  is  ‘waiting,  with  his  loins  girded,’  for 
the  summons  that  shall  call  him  to  his  rest. 

“The  gardens  are  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees, — apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  apples,  vines,  &c.,  and  with  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 
These  require  a large  supply  of  water,  and  the  fountain  yields  that  supply. 
Thus  some  few  comforts  are  obtained  by  the  Mission  families,  not  a little 
needed  in  these  distant  regions  of  South  Africa. 

“ On  the  Sunday  which  I spent  there,  the  weather  was  most  delightful. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  a bell  rang  for  an  early  service.  We  breakfasted  at 
seven.  At  half-past  eight  the  schools  commenced.  The  infant  school, 
under  Miss  Moffatt’s  care,  met  in  the  infant  school-house,  and  several 
classes  met  in  groups  in  the  open  air,  round  the  chapel  and  school,  and 
others  within  those  buildings.  All  were  busily  engaged  for  above  an  hour, 
when  public  service  commenced.  The  chapel  is  spacious,  lofty,  and  airy. 
Many  of  the  people  were  decently  and  comfortably  dressed,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  congregation  was  encouraging  ; a striking  proof  of  the 
practical  value  of  continued  Christian  effort  among  a people.  School  was 
again  held,  and  public  service  at  half-past  two ; the  congregations  were 
good  throughout  the  day. 

“ On  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  near  the  door,  sat  a man, — a stout,  elderly, 
and  intelligent-looking  man, — who,  with  a few  attendants,  had  come  a long 
distance,  say  two  hundred  mUes  east  of  Lekatlong,  on  a visit  to  Mr.  Moffat 
and  to  state  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  people  of  his  district 
were  being  placed.  He  related,  that,  some  time  since,  a party  of  armed 
Boers  came  and  demanded  of  the  chief  the  orphans  who  might  be  there. 
The  people  affirmed  that  they  had  none  who  were  friendless  and  destitute, 
since  all  orphans  were  taken  care  of  by  some  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  deceased  parents.  After  much  altercation,  and  the  steady  refusal  of 
the  chief  to  give  up  the  orphans,  the  Boers  demanded  the  children  of  the 
people.  The  mothers  ran  to  hide  their  children  ; the  Boers  began  to  seize 
them,  and  put  them  in  their  waggons  ; the  men  interfered  ; the  Boers  fired, 
and,  in  the  result,  most  of  the  men  were  killed  in  defending  their  families, 
and  the  waggons  were  loaded  with  the  children,  and  driven  off  as  booty  ! 
Against  such  outrages  there  seems  no  relief.  The  natives  cannot  with- 
stand the  power  and  fire-arms  of  the  Boers  ; and  the  latter  are 
too  far  away,  too  numerous,  and  too  scattered,  to  respect  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  Government,  even  supposing  the  latter  in 
earnest  in  checking  such  unjust  and  cruel  proceedings.  But  by  such 
proceedings,  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  all  these 
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extensive  regions  which,  have  been  taken  forcible  possession  of  by  the 
Boers,  are  diminishing,  being,  in  the  first  instance,  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  must  ultimately  perish,  unless  timely  aid  be  afforded.  The  natives 
become  hemmed  in  ; they  are  surrounded  by  Boers  ; their  lands  get 
occupied  by  strangers  ; they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  new  and  oppres- 
sive laws  ; aggressions  are  made,  retaliations  arise,  and  at  last  the  natives 
are  cut  off.  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  the  exact  limits  within  which 
such  things  are  done,  or  the  parties  by  whom  the}’^  are  committed.  But  the 
territory  is  large, — very  large  ; and  the  tribes  are  numerous,  where  these 
melancholy  events  are  transpiring.  It  might  be  worth  the  exercise  of  all 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  British  Parliament  to  find  some  remedy. 
But  at  present  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  prospects  of  the  colour  ed  races  of 
South  Africa,  taken  on  the  broadest  scale,  are  such  as  Christian  philan- 
thropy may  weep  over.  I see  no  prospect  of  their  preservation  for  any 
very  lengthened  period.  The  struggle  may  last  for  a considerable  time. 
Missionary  effort  may  not  only  save  many  of  the  souls  of  men,  but  help  to 
defer  the  evil  day  of  annihilation,  as  to  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  ; but 
that  annihilation  is  steadily  advancing,  and  nothing  can  arrest  it  without 
an  .entire  change  in  the  system  of  Government,  wherever  British  subjects 
come  in  contact  with  the  native  tribes.  To  act  in  all  cases  on  the  broad 
principles  of  justice,  Ho  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,’  might  save  them  from  ruin.  But  that  supposes  not  only  law  in  their 
favour,  but  men  everywhere  appointed  to  execute  law,  who  will  courage- 
ously ‘ defend  the  right,’  and  seek  out  the  cause  of  the  ‘ poor  and  father- 
less,’ and  ‘ save  the  souls  of  the  needy.’ 

“I  visited,  of  course,  the  printing  and  bookbinding  establishment  at 
Kuruman.  The  printing-office  is  an  excellent  and  appropriate  building, 
and  in  good  condition,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  managed.  Mr. 
Moffat  has  had  much  to  do,  till  lately,  in  printing  all  that  has  issued  from 
the  press.  For  the  future,  Mr.  Ashton  will  take  the  superintendence  of  it, 
and  Mr.  Moffat  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  the  translation  and  revision 
of  the  Scriptures. 

“A  second  Sunday  which  I spent  in  this  neighbourhood,  I passed  at  the 
village  of  Hamhana,  usually  described  in  the  Society’s  Report  as  an  out- 
station  among  the  Batlaros,  about  two  miles  from  Kuruman. 

“A  large  number  of  the  villagers  had  assembled  near  the  chapel,  many  of 
them  evidently  in  their  heathen  state,  and  making  no  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. I supposed  that  these  would  constitute  the  congregation,  and  that 
they  were  only  waiting  for  our  arrival ; but,  to  my  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, on  entering  the  chapel,  I found  it  already  full,  and  the  native  teacher 
holding  some  catechetical  exercises.  There  must  have  been  at  least  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  natives  present.  Many  of  the  rest  from  the 
outside  squeezed  in,  and  found  room  where  there  seemed  no  vacant  space  ; 
others  remained  about  the  doors,  and  listened  to  the  Word  of  Truth.  It 
seems  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Kuruman  reside  here.  Before  I left,  one  of  the  principal  people,  and  who 
acts  as  a native  teacher,  came,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  have  a Mis- 
sionary settled  among  them,  and  a better  place  of  worship  built.  This 
latter  point  I had  pressed  on  them  in  my  address.  My  impression  certainly 
was,  that  there  were  materials  enough  for  the  labour  of  a Missionary  ; and 
that,  if  one  could  be  stationed  there,  the  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness 
was  cheering ; and  that,  without  such  a plan,  there  could  be  no  grea  t 
improvement  effected,  as  the  Missionaries  at  the  Kuruman  can  do  little 
for  them,  beyond  a Sabbath-morning  service,  and  an  occasional  visit,  and 
the  people  require  the  constant  presence,  influence,  and  efforts,  of  a resident 
missionary. 
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“ During  my  visit  to  Kuruman  we  met  frequently  in  committee,  and 
amply  discussed  all  the  various  points  of  business  that  came  suitably  under 
our  consideration.  These  I need  not  relate  here  ; they  formed  the  basis  of 
my  communications  with  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
will  tend,  I think,  to  the  comfort  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  progress  of 
the  great  work  which  they  have  in  hand.  One  regulation  was  adopted, 
which,  I think,  will  be  beneficial, — ^namely,  the  separation  of  the  committee 
into  two  divisions,  one  embracing  the  missionaries  identified  with  the 
Bechuanas,  and  the  other  those  identified  with  the  Griquas.  This  will 
simplify  the  objects  of  their  attention  respectively,  and  save  much  unde- 
sirable expenditure  of  time  in  travelling,  and  the  absence  of  the  mission- 
aries from  their  stations. 

“Thus  closed  my  visit  to  Kuruman.  The  congregation  was  rather 
smaller  than  on  some  other  stations,  but  the  field  is  important.  It  is  the 
recognised  home  and  centre  of  many  families  of  Christian  Bechuanas  ; it  is 
an  appropriate  sphere  altogether  for  Mr.  Moffat,  especially  in  relation  to 
his  department  of  translation — the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which 
a more  extensive  pastorate  would  be  incompatible,  even  though  he  had  the 
aid  of  other  brother  Missionaries.  Kuruman  is  the  high  road  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  a source  of  influence  in  numerous  directions.  It  must,  there- 
fore, I think,  be  encouraged  and  vigorously  mamtained.  Mr.  Ashton  and 
Mr.  Moffat  co-operate  cordially  as  fellow-labourers.  In  the  course  of  five 
or  seven  years,  it  is  likely  that  another  Missionary  will  be  required  for  the 
station.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  already  past  labour,  and  Mr.  Ashton  will  be 
required  for  the  local  services,  including  the  printing.  Mr.  Moffat’s  time 
may  be  most  advantageously  directed  to  translation,  and  he  should  be 
exempted  from  the  service  of  itinerating,  which  involves  a great  outlay  of 
time.  Constant  effort  must  also  be  expended  in  training  youths,  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  them  may  become  native  teachers.  Of  this  latter  class 
there  are  scarcely  any  at  present,  such  as  would  meet  the  wishes,  views, 
and  expectations  of  the  churches  and  directors  at  home  ; few  of  general 
intelligence,  combined  with  Scriptural  knowledge,  possessing  the  art  of 
reading  well,  and  having  the  power  and  skill  to  communicate  spiritual 
knowledge  to  others.  I fear  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  of  theolo- 
gical students  being  found.  There  are  no  young  men  in  the  churches  to  whom 
this  description  can  apply.  There  are  young  men  in  the  churches,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  married,  and  busy  with  their  secular  interests,  and 
unwilling  to  give  up  these  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  are  neither  intel- 
lectually, socially,  nor  spiritually  qualified  to  become  students,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  native  teachers  and  evangelists.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  whole  work  of  such  preparation  must  be  commenced  and  carried  on, 
with  that  view,  from  the  very  beginning.  Intelligent  lads  must  be  secured,  I 

if  practicable,  and  trained  up  in  general  and  religious  knowledge  from  child- 
hood, under  the  immediate  care  and  guidance  of  the  Missionary.  The  Mission 
premises  must  be  their  home ; they  must  be  secluded  not  only  from  the  heathen 
portion  of  the  conununity,  but  from  their  home,  habits,  customs,  and  occupa- 
tions, ey  en  though  the  parents  may  be  Christians,  les  t they  imbibe  that  love  of  a 
life  amidst  flocks  and  herds,  by  which  all  the  natives  seem  animated.  It 
may  be  important  also  to  consider,  as  a means  of  aiding  the  evangelisation 
of  South  Africa  by  native  effort,  whether  some  considerable  native  assist- 
ance may  not  be  found  among  the  senior  members  of  the  Churches, — men 
whose  piety  is  tried  and  found  stedfast,  whose  general  intelligence  and 
character  may  justify  their  being  so  employed,  and  on  whom  the  mis- 
sionary may  successfully  employ  some  special  effort,  still  further  to  qualify 
them  for  the  service,  although  it  may  be  impracticable  to  bring  them  under 
a regular  course  of  tuition,  such  as  might  be  contemplated  for  students. 

Such  men  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  Churches  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ; 
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Buch  have  been  found  in  India  ; such  are  a few  I have  met  with  here  in 
South  Africa,  and  such  an  one  was  our  martyred  friend  Paul,  in  Mada- 
gascar. These  men  may  experience  difficulty  in  learning  to  read,  if  their 
conversion  takes  place  in  adult  age,  and  if  they  have  then  to  commence  the 
art  of  reading.  But,  however  imperfectly  they  may  succeed,  it  may  still 
be  worth  while  to  secure  their  services,  and  to  employ  them  as  far  as  they 
can  be  made  available.  Teachers  in  the  schools,  or  senior  scholars  in  the 
schools,  may  read  for  them,  where  they  fall  themselves  in  doing  it.  Their 
visits,  their  conversations,  and  their  addresses,  may  all  be  extensively 
useful,  even  although  unable  to  read  fluently  themselves.  Their  experience, 
their  deportment,  their  piety,  their  simple  statements,  may  all  render  great 
service  in  the  cause,  and  they  may  prepare  the  way  for  others  ; just  as  in 
the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  of  which  Mangaia  forms  so  striking  an  illus- 
tration of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  these  labourers. 

“ The  next  stage  of  my  journey  was  to  Kolobeng,  the  station  occupied 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  at  present  the  most  northern  of  our  stations  in 
South  Africa.  I had  received  letters  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  pressing  on  me 
not  to  consider  my  visit  completed,  till  I reached  as  far  as  Kolobeng  ; and, 
having  resolved  on  proceeding  thither,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
jjurpose.  I was  glad  I succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Mr.  Mofiat  to  accom- 
pany me.  I knew  that  his  doing  so  would  render  my  journey  not  only  the 
more  agreeable,  on  account  of  his  companionable  qualities,  but  the  more 
useful,  from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  the  value  of  his 
extensive  influence.  And  happily,  while  he  himself  was  nothing  loath  to 
meet  my  wishes, — ^though  involving  an  absence  of  some  three  months  from 
his  home, — ^his  excellent  wife  cheerfully  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and 
admirably  provided  for  our  comfort  with  bread  and  meal,  and  preserved 
fruits,  such  as  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  African  traveller.  Their 
daughter  Ann  was  to  accompany  her  father  in  his  waggon,  and  though 
South  Africa  is  not  the  most  inviting  country  in  the  world  for  ladies  to 
travel  in,  their  society  and  their  services  are  not  the  less  acceptable  to  those 
of  the  harder  sex  who  happen  to  be  favoured  with  them. 

“We  outspanned  the  first  evening  about  seventeen  miles  from  Kuruman, 
at  Makkwarrin,  and  finished  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Motito  the  next 
day,  being  a stage  of  twenty-three  miles  further.  This  is  a station  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paris  Missionary  Society.  There  were  formerly  two  of 
their  Missionaries  stationed  here,  Messrs.  Lemue  and  Lauga.  These  have 
removed  to  Carmel,  in  the  Basuto  country.  The  chapel  holds  about  two 
hundred.  About  one  hundred  persons  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  to  hear 
an  address  from  us.  T pressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
their  restless  habit  of  emigrating  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  new 
localities.  They  get  tired  of  a place  without  any  specific  reason,  just  as  men 
get  tired  of  objects  they  are  familiar  with.  They  then  ‘ trek,’  set  out  on  a 
journey,  taking  their  families,  flacks,  and  herds  with  them,  and  wander 
about  to  great  distances.  In  this  way  the  village  of  Motito  was  almost 
abandoned.  Four  small  kraals,  or  villages,  constitute  its  range  of  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Fredoux  was  expecting  that  the  people  who  had  emigrated 
from  Motito  would  return,  not  finding  the  new  and  unoccupied  country 
which  they  anticipated.  The  Boers  are  before  them,  and  the  land  is 
occupied.  This  immense  emigration  of  the  Boers,  far  beyond  the  colonial 
boundary,  is  evidently  working  out  a great  change  in  all  the  interior  of 
South  Africa  ; and  it  bears  very  gravely  on  the  question  of  Missions 
among  the  native  tribes.  It  places  every  measure  in  perplexity  and 
difiiculty,  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Missions  there.  Tribe 
after  tribe  is  swept  away,  and  the  labour  of  the  Missionary  is  lost.  By  the 
time  the  Missionary  may  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  people  under  the 
influence  of  instruction,  they  are  hemmed  in  by  the  Boers,  their  country 
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and  resources  become  more  and  more  limited,  they  are  driven  to  desperation, 
and  then  either  emigrate,  scatter  themselves  from  one  another,  and  are  lost, 
or  they  quarrel  with  their  invaders  in  self-defence,  and  are  then  attacked 
and  vanquished  by  the  superior  arms  and  skill  of  the  white  man.  Of  this 
fatal  process  many  instances  are  now  occurring  ; and  I again  say,  I fear 
there  is  great  difficulty,  and  greater  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  though  really  responsible  for  these  things,  in  attempting~anything 
like  adequate  interference. 

“ With  regard  to  Motito,  my  impression  certainly  was,  that  if  it  continued 
to  have  only  its  present  scanty  population,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while 
to  maintain  it  as  a principal  station. 

“At  the  distance  of  about  six  days’  journey  from  Motito,  there  are  some 
populous  settlements  of  natives,  such  as  Sitlagole,  of  which  Mochuana  is 
chief.  The  people  are  Barolongs.  Mr.  Lemue  was  in  the  habit  of  itinerating 
there.  But  to  visit  them  requires  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  two  of  which 
are  expended  in  travelling  there  and  back  again,  and  one  in  remaining  with 
them.  At  a station  like  Motito,  where  there  is  but  one  Missionary,  this 
scheme  cannot  be  effected  without  the  neglect  of  the  principal  station. 
My  visit  to  Motito  strongly  confirmed  my  idea  that  a Missionary  planted 
alone  among  the  heathen,  especially  an  unmarried  man,  could  do  but  little 
for  the  improvement  of  the  population.  He  may  teach  a few  children,  and 
he  may  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  entire  machinery  of  a resident 
Chiistian  family  is  wanted,  with  all  its  social  influences.  The  Missionary 
wife  is  required,  for  the  sake  of  her  influence,  and  example,  and  instruction, 
for  the  native  women,  among  whom  an  unmarried  Missionary  can  have  no 
influence.  I should  suggest,  that  wherever  a station  is  not  sufficiently 
important  to  justify  a Society  in  placing  there  two  Missionaries,  and  at  any 
rate  one  of  them  a married  man,  it  should  not  be  maintained,  except^as'an 
out-station  connected  with  some  more  important  sphere. 

“ From  Motito  we  travelled  forward  to  Sitlagole,  in  the  country  of  the 
Barolongs.  Nearly  all  the  people  wear  the  native  kaross.  A few  have 
some  articles  of  European  clothing  ; the  children  have  so  little  of  either, 
that  they  could  not  have  less.  Mr.  Moffat  addressed  them  in  open  air, 
from  beneath,  not  a broad  spreading  English  beach  or  oak,  but  a large 
mimosa,  in  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a fence  of  dry  thorns.  About  two 
hundred  of  the  natives  collected  around,  and  sat  on  the  ground  and  listened 
attentively.  Their  countenances  are  good,  and  indicate  a capacity  for 
intelligence.  Some  few  of  the  villagers  had  learned  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  use  the  hymn  book  in  the  Sichuana  language.  The 
Barolongs  are  a tribe  of  the  Bechuana  nation,  and  of  course  use  the  Sichuana 
lan^age.  The  village  occupies  a considerable  space  of  ground.  Each 
family  has  its  own  enclosure,  a circular  fence  of  thorn  sticks,  and  within 
that  the  hut,  round  and  low,  made  of  reeds,  with  a roof  projecting  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  props  that  support  it.  The  natives  seem  rich  in 
cattle,  and  cultivate,  I understand,  a good  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  Their 
supply  of  water,  which  comes  up  through  a bed  of  sandstone,  is  sufficient 
for  domestic  uses,  but  not  for  the  irrigation  of  land.  The  name  of  the 
chief  is  Mochuana.  I called,  with  Mr.  Moffat,  to  see  him.  He  is  aged, 
blind,  and  very  deaf.  He  is  much  respected,  and  has  been  a man  of  peace ; 
and  although  not  embracing  Christianity  himself,  he  has  always  respected 
and  encouraged  the  Missionaries.  He  and  his  people  are  extremely 
superstitious  on  the  subject  of  rain-making.  But  without  adequate 
instruction,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? How  can  they  hear  except  there  be 
a preacher  ? How  can  truth  reach  them  unless  from  without  ? They 
cannot  deliver  their  own  soul,  nor  say,  ‘ Is  there  not  a lie  in  my  right 
hand.’  What  glorious  enterprises  of  humanity  and  mercy  may  the 
Christian  Church  enter  cn,  if  in  eaniest  ! 
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“ An  anecdote  is  related  here,  in  illustration  of  the  superstition  of  the 
people,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  rain.  It  occurred  some  time  ago,  while 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lemue  was  residing  there,  that  a horse  died  at  the  village,  at 
a time  when  rain  was  much  wanted.  Mr.  Lemue  very  properly  had  the 
carcase  of  the  animal  dragged  away  to  a great  distance,  to  avoid  the  evils 
arising  from  its  putrefaction  in  so  hot  a climate.  This  act  became  a matter 
of  great  consultation,  and  it  was  decided  in  some  way,  that  this  dragging 
to  a distance  the  remains  of  a dead  horse,  prevented  the  rain  coming  ; and 
the  chief  above-named  actually  sent  men,  with  leathern  cords,  to  drag  it 
again  to  the  village,  and  there  it  was  placed,  at  no  great  distance  from  Mr. 
Lemue’s  house,  and  left  to  decay  ! After  that,  I presume  rain  came  ; but 
how  soon,  the  deponent  said  not.  The  chieftain,  I think,  as  a man  of 
common  sense,  must  have  been  a little  ashamed  of  it ; for  he  sent  a message 
to  Mr.  Moffat,  some  time  after,  to  assure  him  it  was  not  his  doing,  but  that 
of  the  people. 

“ Several  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  women  especially, 
have  their  hair  dressed,  or  rather  bedaubed  and  bespattered,  with  the  glit- 
tering material,  a kind  of  plumbago  mixed  with  grease,  of  which  Campbell, 
Moffat,  and  other  travellers,  have  given  an  account.  Of  course  it  is  fashion, 
and  purely  a matter  of  taste.  For  me  it  has  no  charms,  neither  fragrance 
nor  beauty  ; but  to  them,  I presume,  it  has  many.  It  struck  me  as  being 
about  as  admirable  a custom  as  that  which  till  lately  prevailed  in  polished 
England  itself,  the  custom  of  dressing  the  hair  with  ‘ powder  and  pomatum 
the  white  powder  would  seem  appropriate  to  a white  population,  and  the 
black  powder  to  a swarthy  population, — at  any  rate  more  so  than  the 
reverse  in  each  case  would  be. 

“ During  a portion  of  the  journey,  we  found  nothing  worthy  of  notice  for 
a whole  day  ; we  passed  no  villages,  fountains,  streams,  nor  cultivated  lands; 
no  huts,  gardens,  flowers,  nor  fruits  ; neither  man,  nor  bird,  nor  beast. 
There  were  a few  shrubs,  and  some  stunted  tufts  of  grass.  A more  inde- 
scribable, desolate,  dreary,  and  uninteresting  spot,  cannot  be  well  imagined, 
— utterly  devoid  of  materials  for  the  poet,  and  little  for  the  philosopher — 
ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 

“ After  halting  for  the  night,  we  again  started  on  our  journey.  Heavy 
rains  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  fresh  and  cool. 
Our  cattle  foimd  rain  water  to  quench  their  thirst,  in  small  natural  hollows 
on  the  surface  of  the  granite  rock  over  which  we  were  passing.  This  seems 
to  be  all  a granitic  country.  Usually  the  rock  is  slightly  covered  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soil,  a kind  of  reddish  sand,  but,  for  a large  extent,  it  is 
the  bare  rock  that  forms  the  surface.  We  passed  a fine  block  of  syenite, 
about  fourteen  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  thickness.  Felspar  predominates 
here.  Much  of  the  granite  consists  entirely  of  felspar  and  quartz.  There 
is  also  micaceous  schist. 

“We  observed  immense  quantities  of  locusts  at  a little  distance  from  us, 
and  large  flights  of  the  locust-bird  also,  by  which  incredible  numbers  of 
these  destructive  insects  are  consumed. 

We  found  all  this  immense  tract  of  country, — this  seemingly  intermina- 
ble plain, — absolutely  and  literally  unoccupied.  Here  is  space  enough  for 
thousands,  provided  water  could  be  found.  In  many  places  the  soil  is  rich, 
in  others  it  is  shallow  and  poor ; but,  if  some  stream  or  canal  could  be  led 
out  from  the  Vaal,  thousands  of  acres  of  com  might  be  cultivated,  and 
thousands  of  an  impoverished  population  find  subsistence.  The  Vaal  River 
flows  at  about  five  days’  journey  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  road  I was  now 
passing  over.  On  our  left  there  were  no  inhabitants.  We  were  met  there 
by  the  great  Kallaharri  desert,  and,  in  that  dry  and  thirsty  land,  no 
inhabitants  are  found.  Our  direction  from  the  Kuruman  had  all  along 
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been  north-east.  We  travelled  about  twenty  miles  daily,  occupying  eight 
hours  in  that  limited  transit ! 

“ It  has  sometimes  struck  me,  whether  it  might  not  be  a great  benefit  to 
Africa,  if  England  would  purchase  Delagoa  Bay  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
their  whole  line  of  coast  on  the  east  of  Africa,  including  Mosambique.  It 
might  also  be  made  of  great  service  to  England.  We  should  thus  at  once 
open  a friendly  communication  with  all  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Southern  Africa.  This  communication  might  be  extended  to 
the  Great  Lake,  lately  discovered,  and  the  tribes  bordering  on  it.  It  would 
enable  the  British  Government  also  to  exercise  its  influence  and  control 
over  the  emigrant  Boers,  who  are  now  spreading  themselves  so  widely  over 
these  regions,  and  destro5dng  so  many  native  tribes.  A vast  field  would 
thus  be  opened  to  enterprise,  commerce,  humanity,  emigration,  and  direct 
missionaiy  effort. 

“We  now  crossed  the  Mdlop6,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  about  ten  miles’ 
distance  of  Raputse.  We  saw  the  landmarks  (baken)  set  up  by  the  Boers, 
north-east  of  the  M41op6,  as  a sign  of  their  claiming  aU  the  land  within 
/ the  limit, — one  step  in  the  process  of  dispossessing  the  aborigines  of  their 

territory. 

“Next  day  Mr.  Moffat  and  I separated  for  a short  time.  He  proceeded 
direct  to  Kolobeng,  and  I arranged  to  take  Matebe  and  Mabotsa  on  my 
way. 

“ About  three  miles  beyond  the  point  where  we  left  each  other,  I came 
to  a hill,  crossed  the  summit,  and  finding  the  descent  of  it  sharp,  stony,  and 
difficult,  I halted  there  for  the  night,  and  knew,  from  the  barking  of  the 
* village  watch-dogs,  I could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Matebe.  Next 

morning  Mr.  Inglis,  our  Missionary,  came  up  to  our  encampment,  and  I 
accompanied  him  back  to  his  cottage.  The  -^lage  consists  of  about  three 
hundred  huts.  It  has  been  but  lately  constructed,  and  is  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  that  of  Stilagole.  Moiloi  is  the  chieftain,  a friendly,  sensible,  kind- 
hearted  man.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  fifteen  hundred ; 
namely,  three  hundred  men,  six  hundred  women,  and  six  hundred  children. 
Not  more  than  about  twenty  children  attend  the  school.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Christianity  has  yet  obtained  any  influence  here.  The  chief,  however, 
and  many  of  his  people  attend  the  public  worship  on  the  Sunday.  There 
is  a small  class  of  young  men,  Hottentots  and  Bastaards,  who  can  read 
the  Dutch  Testament,  and  a few  native  women  read  the  Sichuana  Testa- 
ment, with  some  facility. 

“ During  the  public  services,  I observed  a few  only  of  the  people  weai'ing 
European  clothing.  Nearly  all  were  clad  in  the  native  costumes  ; abun- 
dance of  charms  and  ornaments  round  the  neck,  beads,  necklaces,  armlets, 
and  anklets  ; old  skins,  shaggy,  ragged  and  torn,  over  their  shoulders  ; the 
» hair  plaited,  twisted,  greased,  and  sprinkled  with  the  black  glittering 

powder  of  which  they  seem  so  fond  ; many  from  head  to  foot  rubbed  over 
with  red  ochre  ; none  washed  ; women  with  large  fur  caps  or  bonnets,  and 
all  handling  j ackal  tails  as  fans,  to  scatter  the  flies,  so  tempted  and  lured 
by  the  grease  of  their  adorning. 

“ They  listened  attentively,  and  that  is  a point  of  importance  gained.  Not 
long  since  they  were  all  noisy  and  loquacious.  And  still  many  of  their 
habits  require  not  a,  little  correction,  and  a preacher  must  not  be  troubled 
with  too  much  refinement  of  scent,  or  he  may  be  greatly  annoyed  and  incom- 
moded.^ We  must  bear  patiently  with  human  infirmities. 

“Moiloi  is  the  chieftain  residing  here.  He  called  on  me  immediately 
after  my  arrival,  and  I had  opportunities  of  lengthened  conversation  with 
him  He  accompanied  Mr.  Inglis  and  myself  to  the  summit  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hill.  We  went  to  obtain  a view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  range  of  hills  on  which  Mr.  Campbell  found  the  town  called 
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Kurrecheene,  which  was  the  extreme  point  of  his  journey  northward.  That 
town  has  disappeared.  The  people  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Mantatees.  They  then  settled  near  the  Moseg^  and  were  again 
driven  from  thence  to  their  present  residence  by  Matzilikatze,  who,  for  a 
long  period,  spread  devastation  throughout  all  this  region.  His  power  was 
subsequently  broken  by  the  attack  of  other  tribes  from  various  quarters, 
and  still  further  by  the  Boers,  on  whom  he  himself  had  previously  made 
attacks.  His  present  condition,  as  to  numerical  strength,  I could  not  ascer- 
tain. He  was  still  believed  to  be  powerful,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  enable 
him  to  attack  successfully  the  tribes  around  him.  The  Boers  claim  this 
country  as  theirs,  including  the  Mosega,  on  the  ground  of  having  driven 
out  the  powerful  and  tyrannical  Matzilikatze.  But,  even  admitting  that 
driving  out  a common  enemy  gives  a right  of  occupation,  the  Boers  cannot 
fairly  claim  it  for  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  native  tribes,  who  have 
had  their  full  share  in  resisting,  and  ultimately  overcoming,  this  great 
scourge  of  South  Africa.  The  African  aboriginal  tribes  have  long  been  in 
a state  of  perpetual  warfare, — an  inter-tribal  and  most  destructive  warfare. 

The  stronger  have  made  successful  wars  on  the  weaker,  and,  instead  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  people  in 
civilisation,  their  soil  has  been  saturated  with  human  blood  ; their  occupa- 
tion has  been  rapine,  devastation,  and  murder  ; thousands  of  women  have 
been  made  widows,  and  their  children  orphans  ; property  has  been  pillaged 
and  towns  destroyed.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  great 
warriors  have  been  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  among  the  Zooloos  ; Mantatee, 

Queen  of  the  Mantatees  ; Matzilikatse,  of  the  Matabeles  ; Makkaba,  of 
the  Wankeets  ; to  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  warriors  and  petty  tribes,  or  | 

the  wars  in  the  south  among  the  Caffres.  These  wars,  among  the  tribes  f 

themselves,  have  been  terminated  for  some  time  past,  by  the  Boers  coming 
in,  and  occupying  the  territory.  Yet  in  this  circumstance,  again,  there  has  ■ 

been  infficted  immense  injustice  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  with  ; 

suffering,  loss,  and  ruin,  on  the  other.  What  the  amount  of  actual  suffering 
has  been,  no  one  can  ascertain.  No  one  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  num- 
bers and  condition  of  the  tribes  that  occupy  the  large  extent  of  territory 
now  possessed  by  the  Boers.  No  one  can  ascertain  how  many  of  these  have 
utterly  perished,  how  many  have  migrated  elsewhere,  how  many  remain 
among  the  Boers,  and  voluntarily  serve  them,  or  how  many  have  been 
reduced  to  slavery.  It  is,  perhaps,  questionable  whether  the  reports 
respecting  the  ravages  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Boers,  have  not 
been  exaggerated  ; yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  committed  very 
serious  aggressions  on  the  aborigines,  have  inflicted  harsh  and  abitrary 
punishments,  and  have  taken  not  only  immense  quantities  of  cattle,  but  also 
large  numbers  of  children,  to  be  used  as  slaves  in  fact,  though  not  so  called. 

It  is  confidently  reported  that  they  have  sold  them  to  one  another,  at 
about  one  pound  per  head,  and,  in  default  of  cash,  an  equivalent  has  been 
given,  a horse,  a cow,  or  a few  sheep.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  exag- 
geration in  the  account  published  three  years  ago  in  the  letter  of  a ‘ Tra- 
veller,’ in  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  in  which  the  Boers  are  said  to  have 
attacked  a native  tribe  and  cut  off  4,000  of  the  people,  and  burnt  to  death 
in  a cave  some  who  had  escaped  there,  by  means  of  dry  fuel  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  filled  up.  This 
report,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  exaggerated  as  to  numbers,  since  no 
large  tribe  has  lately  existed  that  could  have  offered  so  many  victims.  But 
I have  been  assured,  on  niost  credible  testimony,  that  there  is  no  ground 
to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  the  statement ; so  that,  granting  it  to  be 
rather  over-coloured,  enough  remains  to  awaken  in  us  horror  at  such  enor- 
mous cruelties.  One  shudders  at  the  very  thought,  that  baptised  men, 
bearing  the  Christian  name,  could  so  transform  themselves  into  demons 
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and  monsters,  as  to  perpetrate  such  enormities.  There  is  a God  in  heaven 
to  avenge  such  abominations  ; but  is  there  no  human  arm  that  can  inter- 
pose to  arrest  them  ] Has  Great  Britain  neither  the  power  nor  the  right 
to  interpose  and  restrain  her  own  subjects  from  such  deeds  of  violence  ? or, 
by  crossing  a boundary  line,  do  men  lose  their  responsibility  and  the 
Government  its  authority  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Moflfat  had  been  my  companion  now  for  nearly  ten  weeks ; and 
I cannot  bring  myself  to  close  this  notice  of  our  journeyings  together, 
without  adding  a few  observations.  I found  him,  wherever  we  went, 
possessing  a large  amount  of  influence  over  the  native  mind.  The  chiefs 
and  head  men  almost  everywhere  know  him  either  personally  or  by  report ; 
and  either  they,  or  their  fathers,  or  uncles,  had  had  much  to  do  with 
him.  His  ready  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  extremely  facile  address, 
are  great  advantages.  He  speaks  Sichuana  more  readily  than  even  English, 
and  his  Dutch  was  highly  approved.  I found  him  always  ready  for  every 
good  word  and  work, — ready  to  take  his  part  in  every  service,  however 
brief  the  notice.  His  mind  appeared  to  me  much  imbued  with  a sense  of 
the  brevity  and  fleetness  of  human  life  and  of  the  vast  importance  of  seek- 
ing to  fill  up  diligently  its  remaining  portion  for  the  noblest  purposes. 
His  heart  is  set  on  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Sichuana.  He 
sees  the  importance  of  its  being  got  into  early  and  extensive  circulation. 
His  mind  is  constantly  occupied  with  collecting  and  comparing  words  and 
phrases  for  the  translation,  and  this  becomes  with  him  a topic  of  frequent 
and  earnest  conversation  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs  of  adding  any- 
thing to  his  philological  stores.  In  years,  he  is  not  aged  ; in  health,  though 
he  is  yet  vigorous,  there  may  be  detected  some  few  signs  of  an  approaching 
and  insidious  diminution  of  wonted  strength.” 

We  cannot  find  room  for  Mr.  Freeman’s  account  of  Natal,  of  which 
he  speaks  in  terms  decidedly  favourable  : — 

" A remark,”  he  observes,  “ which  I have  heard  made  in  reference  to 
emigrants,  is,  I think,  just, — ^that  ‘there  are  few  who,  within  the  first  few 
months  of  their  residence,  do  not  wish  to  return ; and  but  very  few  who 
do  wish  it,  or  who  would  be  willing  to  do  it,  after  a three  years’  residence.’” 

And  again  : — 

“ Most  contradictory  reports  respecting  it  have  been  circulated,  which 
it  is  not  my  business  to  reconcile  and  harmonise.  I can  state  only  what  I 
saw  and  what  I heard  on  the  spot.  I saw  much  beautiful  land,  rich  soil, 
numerous  streams,  and  extensive  forests.  I found  the  air  salubrious 
and  pleasant,  and  1 witnessed  the  rising  prospects  of  many  families.  I 
often  said  to  myself  as  I passed  through  the  colony,  ‘ Were  I now  propos- 
ing to  emigrate,  I would  select  Natal  as  the  sphere  of  my  enterprise.’  ” 

The  following  is  the  author’s  description  of  the  famous  large  caverns 
in  the  district  of  George  : — 

“ They  are  said,  by  those  who  have  seen  the  Caves  of  Flora  and  Elephanta, 
to  be  far  superior  to  them,  both  in  extent  and  grandeur.  They  are  wholly 
natural,  and  are  among  the  stupendous  wonders  of  creation. 

“ The  road  along  which  we  had  to  proceed  forms  the  ‘ Poort,’  or  ‘ Pass,’ 
of  the  River  Grobbelaar  ; it  is  a gorge,  or  defile,  between  the  two  ranges  of 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  The  river  winds  most  coquettishly  along 
the  bottom ; now  gentle,  placid  and  inviting,  then  abruptly  dashing  aside, 
frowni^,  threatening,  and  concealing  its  course  amidst  the  dense  umbrage 
of  the  jungle.  In  rainy  seasons,  when  the  torrents  are  immensely  swollen, 
the  stream  becomes  dangerous  and  impassable.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  it 
was  most  obligingly  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  in  depth.  With 
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due  caution  we  crossed  it,  without  difficulty  or  accident.  But,  from  its 
extremely  serpentine  course,  we  had  to  cross  it  thirty  times.  The  scenery 
is  magnificent.  The  convulsions  have  been  fearful.  Many  of  the  rocks  are 
thrown  up  perpendicularly.  Many  are  broken  into  wild  and  awful  forms. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  vegetation.  Along  the  course  we 
took,  the  principal  trees  are  mimosas,  with  their  long  and  sharp  thorns  ; 
where  an  equestrian,  with  a closely-buttoned  leather  jacket,  has  far  less 
danger  of  interruption  and  laceration,  than  one  clad  in  the  flowing  costume 
of  an  oriental.  These  mimosas  are  interspersed  with  thousands  of  beautiful 
crimson  geraniums,  large  and  splendid  plants  of  palma  Christi,  and  a kind 
of  strong-scented  lilac.  After  proceeding  about  five  miles  through  the 
George,  we  came  to  an  open  space,  and  presently  reached  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Botha,  a farmer,  who  has  lately  purchased  the  property,  including  the 
Caverns.  It  was  advanced  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived,  and  the 


farmer  expressed  a little  reluctance  at  our  going  in  so  late  ; but,  as  my 
time  was  precious,  we  pressed  it,  and,  having  taken  a cup  of  tea,  which  the 
hostess  soon  provided,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and,  at  a mile’s  distance, 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  Caverns,  on  the  side  of  a lofty  limestone  moun- 
tain. The  entrance  is  vast  and  imposmg,  exceedingly  lofty  and  spacious, 
— a porch  befitting  these  subterranean  and  ‘ crystal  ’ palaces.  A fire  was 
kindled,  and  we  were  provided  with  long  bamboo  canes,  spiked,  not  with 
daggers,  but  with  candles.  On  entering  the  caverns  we  descended  into  a dark 
and  gloomy  passage,  implicitly  following  our  guides,  whose  lighted  candles, 
however,  were  all  we  could  distinguish.  We  were  now  soon  arrested, 
by  reaching  the  brink  of  a yawning  precipice,  and  ‘ darkness  visible  ’ beyond 
it.  Down  we  descended,  by  means  of  a ladder  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  is  drawn  up  again  every  time  it  has  been  used.  With  due 
precaution,  holding  the  steps  of  the  ladder  with  one  hand,  and  our  friendly 
candle  with  the  other,  we  safely  reached  the  lower  regions,  say  thirty  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  descent ; and  we  then  commenced  our  subterranean 
pilgramage,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  one  spacious  apartment  after  another, 
all  the  wliile  filled  with  awe,  wonder,  and  admiration.  Many  of  the  rooms 
are  very  lofty — ^thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  feet  high.  There  extent  cannot  be 

seen  at  one  view,  nor  inde^  of  any  of  them,  unless,  perhaps,  an  immense 
number  of  torches  were  placed  in  the  room.  Even  then,  I suspect,  only  the 
lights  would  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  not  the  objects  themselves.  Many 
rooms  are  filled  with  millions  of  stalactites,  descending  in  all  forms  from 
the  ceiling,  and  meeting  their  kindred  stalagma  on  the  ground.  Many  of 
them  retain  only  the  grandeur  of  their  forms  ; they  are  vast,  magnificent, 
and  exceedingly  diversified.  Others  retain  beauty,  as  well  as  colossal 
dimensions,  consisting  of  fluted  columns,  towering  to  amazing  heights,  and 
resembling,  at  some  distance,  immense  cathedral-organs.  In  other  instances, 
they  stand  like  primeval  trees,  such  as  I have  seen  in  the  quarries  of  Port- 
land. Some  of  the  specimens  were  of  a remarkably  white  and  glittering 
character,  and  some  perfectly  transparent.  Here  were  niches,  columns, 
cornices,  fretted-work  roofs  in  all  variety  of  form  and  of  beauty,  far  beyond 
verbal  description.  The  detail  would  be  insufferably  tedious,  but  the 
impression  of  it  as  a whole  is  most  effective.  You  feel  at  once  transported 
into  a region  where  you  stand  amidst  the  silent  work  of  untold  ages,  per- 
haps thousands  of  ages.  Y ou  have  nothing  in  nature  above  ground  to  com- 
pare with  it,  and  nothing  of  the  work  of  man  that  can  compete  with  it. 
The  process  of  crystalisation  is  still  going  forward,  but  not  in  all  places. 
The  crystal  palace  advances,  though  without  the  magic  hand  of  Paxton, 
the  stalactite  is  still  gradually  forming  in  innumerable  places  ; in  others  it 
has  ceased,  and  the  slow  progress  of  decay  and  disintegration  is  going  for- 
ward. It  seems  an  established  law,  that  it  must  live  and  increase  ; or  else. 


in  becoming  quiescent  and  stationary,  it  decays.  The  exterior  becomes 
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first  moist  and  clammy,  then  the  crystals  are  destroyed,  the  adhesion  ceases, 
and  they  crumble  to  powder.  One  room,  called  the  “ Sand-room,”  is  strewn 
with  fine  sand, — I presume,  the  decayed  crystals  of  decomposed  stalactites. 
Part  of  this  is  beautifully  white,  and  part  beautifully  red  ; the  colour  of 
the  latter  is  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of  iron,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  limestone  rock,  through  which  the  water 
had  oozed,  carrying  an  oxide  in  solution  with  the  lime.” 

The  notices  of  Madagascar  are  painfully  intere&ijing.  Mr.  Freeman 
waited  upon  Sir  William  Anderson,  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  with 
whom  he  had  much  conversation  on  the  subject : — 

“ There  is  not  any  plan  or  arrangement  at  present  on  foot  that  awakens 
the  hope  of  friendly  relations  being  again  established  with  the  Government 
of  that  country.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  Malagasy  Government,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  again  on 
friendly  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  ; and  the  answer  which  he  had 
received  was  couched  in  friendly  terms — ^more  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Dick,  late  secretary,  than  the  Malagasy  communications  had  been  for  some 
time  past.  The  Governor  had  suggested  to  Lord  Grey  the  propriety  of 
sending  a present  to  the  Queen  and  her  officers,  as  one  means  of  resuming 
friendly  relations.  His  lordship  had  not  approved  of  the  plan,  but  thought 
that  ere  long  the  Malagasy  themselves,  feeling  the  want  of  trade  and  com- 
merce as  the  only  means  of  improving  their  resources,  would  be  induced  to 
seek,  of  their  own  accord,  some  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a mistake,  arising  from  the  want  of  a more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Madagascar.  The  Queen  obtains  all  she  wishes,  by  pressure  on 
the  people.  The  officers  obtain  booty,  and  a share  in  all  confiscations  ; the 
people  become  abject,  impoverished,  and  dispirited.  This  is  no  cause  of 
anxious  concern  or  generous  regret  with  the  native  Government,  whose 
policy  is  selfishness. 

“ There  are  several  natives  of  Madagascar  residing  in  Port  Louis.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  lived  in  Mauritius  many  years,  and  were  formerly 
in  slavery.  I discovered  this  while  inquiring  of  them  if  they  had  families. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  women  present.  They  replied,  that  they  had 
not ; that  they  had  had  families  formerly,  but  their  children  were  taken 
from  them  when  young,  and  distributed  or  sold  they  knew  not  whither  ; in 
fact,  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  still  living  or  not ! — 
one  of  the  horrid,  inhuman  results  of  slavery.  Many  of  these  people  are 
members  of  Mr.  Le  Brun’s  congregation  ; some  of  them  are  communicants. 
They  retain  the  native  custom  of  bringing  a present  on  coming  to  pay  a 
stranger  a visit.  On  calling  to  salute  me  on  my  arrival,  they  brought 
pigeons,  fruit,  and  eggs.” 

“ I had  a long  conversation  with  Paoly,  a native  of  Madagascar,  from 
Manahary,  north  of  Tamatave,  a Betsimiraraka,  employed  as  an  evangelist 
among  his  countrymen.  He  appears  an  excellent  man.  He  is  a mason  by 
trade,  and,  in  part,  supports  himself  by  his  labour.  He  receives  also  £l  a 
month  from  our  Society.  He  speaks  of  there  being  about  fifty  natives  of 
Madagascar,  resident  in  Port  Louis,  who  are,  so  fiir  as  he  can  judge, 
genuine  Christians.  There  are  others  also  at  Moka,  and  other  parts  of  the 
island  ; but  he  thinks  there  are  scarcely  100  altogether  who  can  read  well. 
He  estimates  about  300  or  400  w'ho  connect  themselves  with  the  Christian 
congregations.  Very  many  more  would  attend,  if  they  had  places  to  meet 
in  contiguous  to  their  residence. 

“ There  appeared  no^  hope  for  Madagascar,  but  in  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  The  young  prince,  advancing  to  supreme  power,  would,  no  doubt, 
alter  the  whole  policy,  and  he  may  possibly  attain  that  power  ere  long,  by  the 
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Queen  resigning  her  authority  into  his  hands,  or  by  her  removal  by  death, 
in  which  event  he  would  succeed  as  a matter  of  course.  My  impression  is, 
that  the  Queen  would  prefer  to  see  him  established  on  the  throne  herself, 
and  may,  therefore,  ere  long,  resign  in  his  favour  ; and  by  this  means  may 
be  terminated  the  disagreement  between  the  Malagasy  and  the  British 
Government,  and  the  affair  of  Captain  Kelly  at  Tamatave  pass  over.” 

“ Since  my  return  to  England,  intelligence  has  been  received  respecting 
the  state  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar.  It  appears,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  oppressions  under  which  the  people  generally  are  labouring  in  that 
country,  many  of  them  try,  from  time  to  time,  to  effect  their  escape  into 
some  of  the  provinces,  at  a distance  from  the  capital,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. In  doing  this,  some  have  been  apprehended  by  the  Queen’s  troops, 
who  are  stationed  at  various  outposts,  and  who  act  as  guards  and  patroles. 
As  a punishment  for  attempting  to  run  away,  they  have  been  sold  as 
slaves  to  Arab  merchants  on  the  western  coast,  and  some  of  them 
taken  to  Mohilla.  There  they  have  been  ransomed  by  the  friendly 
chief,  a daughter  of  the  late  Eamanetaka,  cousin  to  the  late  Radama. 
From  these’  natives  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  condition 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  In  May,  1850, 
it  was  ascertained  by  the  Government,  that  many  of  the  people  were 
still,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  assembling  for  Christian  worship.  Officers  were 
accordingly  sent  to  apprehend  them,  and  on  reaching  the  spot,  many  miles 
distant  from  Antananarivo,  they  themselves  were  astonished  to  find  so  many 
assembled  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  having,  moreover,  a chapel,  which  they 
had  built  for  themselves.  They  were  in  number  upwards  of  one  thousand. 
The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  who 
had  built  the  chapel,  and  then  to  discriminate  between  those  who  had  been 
already  convicted  on  previous  occasions,  and  warned  against  committing 
the  same  offence  again,  and  those  who  had  recently  united  with  them.  An 
immense  assembly  of  the  people  was  convened  to  be  present  at  their  trial, 
or  rather  at  those  proceedings  which,  though  called  a trial,  amoimt  to 
nothing  more  than  the  delivery  of  a message  from  the  sovereign,  and  the 
final  sentence  regarding  the  pimishments  to  be  inflicted.  Time  was  allowed 
for  parties  to  become  their  own  accusers.  Voluntary  confession  usually 
exempts  from  the  severe  or  capital  punishment  that  is  inflicted,  where 
convictions  are  obtained  through  the  evidence  of  others.  Fom*  of  the  Chris- 
tians, nobles  of  the  land  by  birth,  were  condemned  to  death  at  the 
stake.  These  were  Andriantsiamba,  Ramitraha,  Andriampaniry,  and 
his  wife.  Fourteen  of  the  Christians  were  also  put  to  death,  by  being  thrown 
over  the  steep  and  precipitous  rock,  Ampahamarinana.  They  were  bound 
with  cords,  and  suspended  for  a time  over  this  dreadful  precipice,  and  asked 
if  they  would  take  the  oath  preferred  to  them,  implying  that  they  would 
never  transgress  in  this  matter  again  ; and,  on  their  steady  refusal,  the 
cords  were  let  go,  and  they  were  dashed  to  pieces, — hurled  from  the  rocks, 
their  cry  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  their  spirits  joined  the  glorious  company 
of  the  martyrs. 

“Penalties  and  punishments  have  been  imposed  on  all  the  rest,  whose  total 
number,  it  afterwards  appeared,  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred !” 

We  cordially  recommend  this  valuable  and  interesting  volume  to  all 
our  readers. 
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Woman  has  a host  of  “ rights,”  in  every  land  where  the  religion  of  the 
I Bible  has  shed  its  pure,  elevating  influence.  It  has  ever  been  her 

I right,”  in  Christian  countries,  to  perform  deeds  of  mercy  and 

i kindness } to  speak  the  soft  language  of  hope  and  encouragement  to 

the  despairing  ; to  bathe  the  burning  brow  of  the  sufierer,  and  moisten 
the  fever-parched  lips  of  the  dying  ; and,  when  the  film  is  gathering 
over  the  once  bright  eye,  and  the  hand  no  more  returns  the  pressure 
of  affection,  and  the  pulses  of  life  are  being  stilled  for  ever,  to  point 
the  tried  spirit  upward — upward — upward  ! It  is  Womans  “right’ 
to  pour  the  oil  of  consolation  into  the  bruised  hearts  of  earth’s 
pilgrims  j to  teach  infant  lips  that  petition  which  opens  heaven,  and 
which  has  been  the  last  from  many  a young  spirit,  ere  it  plumed  its 
wings  for  the  “better  land” — “ Our  Father.”  Yes  j it  is  her  “right” 
to  strive  to  lead  the  soids  committed  to  her  charge  “ to  drink  of 
Siloam’s  cool  fountains,  flowing  hard  by  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.” 
What  greater  privilege  would  we  claim — ^what  more  glorious  right, 
than  the  right  to  engrave  our  will  upon  the  great  moral  map  of  the 
community,  and  make  it  one  glorious  record  of  gentleness,  and 
goodness,  and  purity  1 

Woman’s  physical  powers,  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  weak.  The 
frail  form,  the  pallid  brow,  the  sunken  eye,  and  the  nervous  tremor, 
may  indicate  muscle  almost  powerless,  and  a capability  of  enduring 
severe  and  protracted  labour  and  hardship  far  inferior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  other  sex  : and  this  is  right ; for  to  man  was  the 
command,  “ Till  ye  the  earth,”  given  by  Him  who  spoke,  and  this  vast 
domain  rose  from  chaos,  and  the  worlds  of  light  began  their 
i harmonious  motions. 

i 

I In  the  sum  of  mental  power,  adding  up  from  every  land  the  amount 

Iof  intellect,  woman  may  be  less — 

“ Her  foot-prints  few  in  the  realms  of  mind 

? for,  as  yet,  a comparatively  small  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
I have  taken  the  position,  that,  as  mind  is  immaterial,  there  is  no  sex 

in  mind  ; and,  as  naturally  as  effect  follows  cause,  the  cultivation  and 
ornament  of  the  intellectual  is  deemed  less  important  than  the  physical. 
From  this  established  fact  in  the  education  of  the  sexes,  the  mathe- 
matical problems  of  La  Place  may  be  solved  by  a Somerville  only  once 

*An  Address  to  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinnatli 
delivered  by  Mrs.  C,  Wilber. 
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in  a hundred  years  ; and  when  you  have  gathered  all  the  volumes 
bearing  upon  their  title-pages  woman’s  name,  perchance  they  will 
savour  more  of  the  affections  than  the  intellect. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  power  of  the  heart,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  all  of  earth  that  goes  to  make  up  the  elements  of  moral 
power,  woman  is  in  the  ascendant.  Her  impressions  are  visible  in  all 
the  moral  strata  away  back  in  the  remote  ages ; and,  as  you  upheave 
layer  after  layer,  all  along  you  find  her  prints,  even  in  the  great 
primeval,  foundation  rock — ^in  the  beautiful  garden, 

Where  the  bright  flowers  bloomed. 

And  the  crystal  streams  flowed 
Clear,  in  their  Eden  homo.” 

Woman  can  shade  the  sunlight,  and  dim  the  pure  silver  of  Luna, 
and  put  out  the  shining  stars,  and  hang  the  moral  heavens  in  sack- 
cloth ; or  she  may  deck  the  arched  vault  with  curtains  of  azure  blue, 
tinted  with  golden  hues,  and  embroidered  with  white  clouds,  clear  as 
crystal,  and  over  all  spread  a mantle  of  glorious  light.  She  can  make 
earth’s  moral  surface  lovely,  with  its  yellow  harvests  waving  in  the 
summer  breeze,  and  rich  with  its  delicious  fimits  amid  the  green 
foliage ; or  the  whole  destitute  of  tree,  or  shrub,  and  bright-eyed 
flower,  and  springing  grass  ; a desert — no,  not  merely  a desert  of  sand, 
comparatively  innoxious,  but  a vast  plain  of  rank,  poisonous  weeds, 
the  perfume  of  which  is — death.  There  are  considerations,  ladies,  to 
encourage  you  in  the  path  of  duty,  of  truth,  and  excellence,  high  as 
heaven,  deep  as  the  imfathomable  abyss  of  woe,  extended  as  the 
universe  of  God,  reaching  through  all  space  and  all  eternity  to  come. 
In  the  language  of  another,  “ It  may  be  yours  so  to  rivet  principle, 
that  it  will  retain  its  integrity  beneath  the  cloud  and  under  the  sea.” 

Why  is  it  that  the  name  of  Him,  “ who  holdeth  the  heavens  in  his 
right  hand,  who  dwell  eth  in  light  unapproachable,”  is  so  often 
profaned — so  often  on  unhallowed  lips  1 Why  the  cruel  jest,  eating 
into  the  very  heart,  consuming  there,  as  a coal  of  living  fire,  while 
consciousness  exists,  so  frequently  performing  its  unholy  office  ? Why 
words  of  bitterness  outgoing  from  the  lips  of  poor,  dying  mortality, 
from  morn  till  mom  again,  ever  darkening  the  records  of  feeling  and 
recollection.  1 Why  all  this,  when  Woman  has  the  moral  power  to 
hush  the  oath  upon  the  thoughtless  lip;  still  the  jest  that  bites  like 
the  serpent  of  the  Pampas;  and  silence  those  cutting  words  that 
scathe  the  soul  for  ever  ? You  have  not  done  it.  As  long  as  you 
smile  upon  the  brother  or  friend  when  he  takes  the  name  of  his 
Creator  in  vain,  as  long  as  the  unmeaning  by-word  passes  the  lips  of 
educated  women,  so  long  will  come  up  from  the  hamlet  in  the  wild 
wood  and  the  mansion  on  the  cleared  plain,  from  the  dark,  damp 
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cellar  in  the  narrow  lane,  and  the  palace  in  the  broad  street  of  the 
city  full,  all  species  of  profanity,  calling  down,  as  it  were,  the 
vengeance  of  a long-suffering  but  righteous  J udge. 

WTiy  is  it,  that,  from  so  vast  a number  of  households  in  our  land, 
there  comes  the  low,  but  fearfully-distinct  whisper, — “ Lost ! lost  ! 
and  lost  for  ever !”  and  that  terrible  sentence, — ^terrible  in  its  meaning 
here,  more  terrible  in  its  import  in  etermty  ? Why,  from  grey-haired, 
trembling  mothers  ; pale,  sorrowing  wives ; anxious,  mortified,  hard- 
toiling  sisters;  ay,  from  little  children,  whose  cheeks  crimson  and  whose 
eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  whose  thin  pale  lips  quiver,  as  they  hear  the 
unfeeling  taunts  of  their  more  favoured  associates,  telling  them  of 
intemperance  at  their  firesides  ] Why  are  the  streams  of  temporal 
and  eternal  death  flowing  on, — on, — on, — rising  every  hour  t here  a 
streamlet,  there  a river,  anon  a torrent,  all  joining  their  waters  toge- 
ther, and  all  leading  to  the  gulf  of  hopeless  misery?  Woman  has 
the  moral  power  to  close  every  drinking  establishment,  dash  the  cup 
of  poison — gilded  as  it  is,  wreathed  as  it  is  with  quivering  serpents — 
from  every  lip,  and  cause  ten  thousand  of  sad  hearts  to  rejoice.  You 
give  the  drink  of  death  to  your  gentlemen  friends,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  new  year ; murmur  not,  then,  if,  by  and  by,  those  dear 
to  you  as  your  own  life  lie  down  in  shame  and  anguish,  brought  there 
by  the  “ wine  that  is  red.”  Offer  the  juice  of  the  vine  to  the  friend 
at  the  social  party,  and  then  remember,  in  after  years,  when,  as  a 
drunkard’s  wife,  you  are  pale,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  desolate,  that 
you  lighted  that  burning  flame,  and  fanned  it,  and  now  it  will  bum 
for  ever.  Intellectual  women,  gifted  women,  fashionable  women,  sip 
the  cordial  that  bringeth  woe  to  the  heart  and  home,  and  give  it  to 
their  acquaintances ; while  the  poor,  fainting  sister,  away  there  in  the 
dark  alley, — stitching,  stitching,  through  the  long,  weary  night-hours, 
toiling  ever  for  bread,  with  the  aching  in  her  soul  which  no  human 
sympathy  can  reach, — ^may  plead  in  vain  to  save  the  companion  of  her 
youth,  may  pray  in  anguish,  such  as  mothers  only  feel,  till  her  locks 
are  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  for  that  beloved  son  going  to 
the  deep,  dark  ravine,  into  which  no  ray  of  light  ever  comes.  If  you 
place  the  stimulating  draught,  in  culinary  preparations,  to  the  lips  of 
the  loved  ones,  forget  not,  when  the  dark  hour  of  sorrow  comes,  that 
you  put  out  the  clear,  beautiful  sunlight  of  Temperance  in  that  loved 
one’s  soul ; and  press  comfort  from  that  reflection,  if  you  can  bring 
honey  pure  from  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  salt  sea.  Your  moral  power 
may  redeem,  or  your  moral  power  may  cast  a mildew  which  destroys 
for  ever. 

Why  are  cruelties,  harrowing  to  every  sensitive  mind, — why  ex- 
cesses, carrying  thought  back  to  Nero’s  days, — ^beginning  to  be  prac- 
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tised  in  our  land  ? Why  are  codes  of  honour  lauded,  demanding  life, 
with  all  its  hoarded  mass  of  feeling  and  dependencies,  to  be  sacrificed 
to  false  ideas  of  dignity;  and  a thoughtless  word,  which  kindness 
might  wash  out,  put  in  the  scale  here  with  existence  which  no  human 
power  can  restore  ? WTiy  are  there  so  many  duellists  yet  encouraged 
in  the  community,  and  the  bereaved  mourning  in  unavailing  sorrow  ? 

Why  so  many  devotees  of  pleasure,  to  whom  reputation  is  nothing, — 
the  crushed  heart  nothing, — ^life  nothing,  when  put  in  collision  with 
the  basest  feelings  of  human  nature  ? And  why  are  all  these  prejing 
upon  society  at  present,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  evil  and  agony 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  young  with  whom  they  may  have  intercourse  ? 

Woman  has,  in  this  generation,  the  moral  power  to  turn  back  this 
increasing  tide  of  human  woe  and  suffering,  and  make  vice,  and 
cruelty,  and  heartless  deception  so  revolting,  as  to  be,  indeed,  a rare 
spectacle. 

Why  have  the  churches  of  our  land  unfilled  seats  ? WTiy  is  the 
holy  Rest-day,  given  us  by  our  Father  in  Heaven,  so  desecrated  % Have 
we  a Sabbath  here  ? Truly,  the  “ beautiful  places  seem  desolate,” — 
truly,  the  “ gold,  yea,  the  fine  gold,”  of  moral  feeling  has  become  dim. 

Can  you  expect  the  sanctuary  to  be  filled  with  the  crowds  of  young 
men  who  throng  the  corners  of  the  streets, — ^who  frequent  the  coffee- 
houses to  take  the  “fire-water”  into  their  hearts,  where  ’tis  but  a step 
to  the  ante-chambers  of  physical  and  moral  destruction  % Can  you 
expect  those  who  are  far  away  from  their  childhood’s  homes, — ^from  \ 

the  green  graves  of  their  parents, — -from  their  gentle  sisters’  sway, — 
from  all  the  redeeming  influences  which  cluster  around  the  household 
hearth,  to  list  to  the  words  of  wisdom  in  the  house  of  God,  if  they  find 
not  women  worshipping  there  \ WTio,  beside,  shall  enlist  “ their 
associations  and  affections  in  the  cause  of  virtue,”  by  placing  before 
them  a high  and  holy  example  1 If  you  are  thoughtless, 

**  The  mighty  debt  runs  on. 

The  dread  accoimt  proceeds ; 

And  your  not  doing  is  set  down 
Among  your  darkest  deeds.” 

If  you  enter  with  levity  the  house  of  prayer,  you  may  write  upon 
the  spirits  of  those  younger  a record  of  profanity,  which  the  “ record- 
ing angel  will  find  there  ” when  he  gathers  up  the  heart’s  history,  and, 
perchance,  lead  a soul  to  infidelity — a soul  that  will  appear  with  you 
at  the  gi-eat  day  when  the  “ books  are  opened.”  Why  are  the  saloons 
and  pleasure-gardens,  in  the  very  centre  of  a professedly  religious  city, 
open  during  the  Sabbath,  and  crowded  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure  % 

Why  so  many  proclaiming,  in  effect,  as  did  the  terrorists  of  France — 

“No  Sabbath,  no  accountability  hereafter  1 ” Why  so  many  filling  up 
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the  hours  given  for  meditation  and  preparation  for  the  great  future 
with  materials  for  despairing  memories — ^for  unavailing  lamentations  ? 
Shall  I tell  you?  Fair  women — ^well-dressed  women — influential 
women  may  be  seen  in  these  “ salons  de  plaisir,”  during  the  holy  Sab- 
bath evening  hours,  smiling  upon  their  moral  victims,  and,  by  precept 
and  example,  saying  to  the  mass  of  humamty  around  them, 

“ Ede,  bibe,  lude  ; post  mortem,  nulla  voluptas.” 

Ti*uly,  if  you  bring  the  labours  or  the  pleasures  of  the  week  into 
the  day  set  apart  for  worship  and  praise,  by  the  Framer  of  days,  your 
influence  will  be  felt — ^you  cannot  shake  off  the  responsibility.  We  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  affected  by  example  ^ and  the  destroyer  of  the 
immortal  spirit  cannot  be  deemed  less  guilty  than  the  destroyer  of  the 
material  fi^me,  which  returns  to  dust.  Oh  1 in  all  the  relations  of  life 
in  which  you  may  be  placed,  as  the  lights  of  home  circles,  or  as 
strangers  in  a strange  land,”  keep  this  law  ever  written  upon  your 
hearts,  “ Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

Why  are  theatres  filled  fi:om  “pit  to  dome  ” with  every  grade,  every 
condition  of  humanity  ? There  the  half-clad  child  of  poverty,  with  her 
thin,  meagre  face,  and  beseeching  look,  peers  down,  in  crime  and  misery^ 
upon  those  personating  ofttimes  the  most  unholy  passions,  delineating 
scenes  which  pollute  the  moral  feelings,  and  leave  a scar  upon  the 
heart  no  scalpel  can  ever  remove.  There  the  man  of  wealth  looks 
complacently  upon  the  tinsel  and  show,  the  man  of  unsanctified  intel- 
lect approves,  and  the  refined  woman  gazes  with  interest  upon  views 
and  hears  language  which  would  deepen  the  blush  upon  her  cheek  to 
crimson,  if  uttered  within  the  precincts  of  her  own  cherished  home. 
Why  all  this  deepening  of  the  darkness  in  our  moral  horizon — ^this 
poisoning  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  ? If  there  were  no  females 
engaged  in  histrionic  performances  ; if  no  women  of  reputation  ever 
entered  the  theatre,  or  listened  to  theatrical  recitals,  few  men,  compara- 
tively, would  have  the  moral  hardihood  to  frequent  them ; and  soon 
the  drama  would  be  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past.  Ay,  let 
the  moral  power  of  women  be  exerted  for  the  right,  and  every  theatre, 
every  circus,  every  low  concert,  and  every  performance  calculated  to 
allure  the  young  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  destroy  them  here 
and  hereafter,  would  be  effectually  closed. 

Why  is  it  that  the  number  of  gaming-houses  has  increased  in  such 
an  alarming  ratio,  that  even  officers  of  justice,  long  used  to  the  harrow- 
ing scenes  of  degradation  and  reckless  despair  w’hich  mar  the  face  of 
society  in  our  large  cities,  have  been  appalled  by  the  events  transpir- 
ing there  ? Why  is  it  that  from  the  faro  table  and  the  billiard  saloon  ^ 
thousands  are  annually  yielding  up  all  of  honour,  all  of  virtuous  feel- 
ing, all  of  respect  for  human  or  Divine  laws  ; and,  finally,  becoming 
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dread  outcasts,  withering,  blasting  all  within  the  circle  of  their  power? 
As  long  as  respected  women,  as  long  as  agreeable  women  handle  the 
cards  j as  long  as  games  of  chess  are  the  entertainment  of  the  social 
evening,  brought  forward  by  fair  hands ; yea,  as  long  as  the  open  face 
of  childhood  looks  upon  those  who  should  be  exemplars  in  the  home 
circle,  and  observes  them  in  the  feverish  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  game  of  chance,  even  though  it  be  “ merely  for  amusement ; ” so 
long  will  the  wail  of  the  ruined,  of  the  scathed  of  soul  eternally,  come 
up  nightly  from  the  sumptuous  halls  of  desolation — from  the  halls 
where  the  footfall  is  light  on  the  velvet  carpeting,  and  the  ottomans 
inviting  in  their  softness,  but  yet,  where  the  unhallowed  passion  of  play 
leads  to  deeds  such  as  we  would  suppose  only  demon  spirits  from  their 
dark  abodes  could  perform.  Oh,  young  ladies,  reflect  seriously  how 
many  does  the  term  “ amusement,”  from  woman’s  lips,  ruin  for  ever? 
leading  them  to  that  pit  “ where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched ! ” 

Why,  in  this  day  of  intellectual  light,  of  scientific  discovery,  of 
mechanical  inventions  and  Bible  privileges,  are  there  so  many  infidel 
associations?  Why  does  it  seem  as  if  unbelief,  with  its  drapery  of 
darkness,  was  so  increasing  in  the  moral  heavens?  Where  are  the 
ancient  landmarks  ? Why  are  there  so  many  atheistical  works 
perused,  which  are  death  to  the  immortal  spirit?  Why  is  our  land 
overspread  with  the  licentious  novels  of  the  intellectual,  but  unbeliev- 
ing, which  you  can  no  more  receive  into  your  hearts,  and  live  morally, 
than  you  can  drink  of  the  cup  of  hemlock  which  Socrates  drank,  and 
live  physically?  How,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  do  we  feel  that  Woman 
has  the  moral  power  to  write  upon  every  young  spirit  the  law  of 
kindness  and  love ; in  the  language  of  another,  “ to  wear,  as  a signet- 
ring ever,  in  all  the  temptations  of  life,  the  soul,  the  soul;”  and  so 
train  and  guide  it,  that  it  will  ever,  in  faith  and  hope,  cling  to  the 
Cross,  and  finally  pass  in  triumph  to  the  “better  land;”  and  yet  has 
not  used  that  power  aright ! How  vast  the  number  of  those  going 
the  broad  road,  who  by  example,  and  ofttimes  precept,  lead  those  there 
who  were  given  them  to  train  for  a joyful  immortality  ! If  our  sex, 
united,  would  but  use  the  “rights”  in  possession,  and  actively  fulfil 
their  glorious  home-mission  upon  earth,  influencing  the  hearts  here 
to  everything  pure  and  lovely,  placing  all  their  attainments,  all  the 
results  of  their  labours,  upon  the  altar  of  pure,  un  defiled  religion,  how 
soon  would  the  day-dawn  of  millennial  glory  be  ushered  in  with  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed  ! There  is  a narrow  space,  growing  narrower 
every  hour,  between  action  here,  accounts  rendered  and  consequences 
experienced  there.  May  each  one  of  you  meet  them  in  the  full 
fruition  of  eternal  joy  ! 
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This  is  no  ideal  picture  of  Woman’s  moral  power.  From  the  beau- 
tiful groves  of  Eden  there  comes  a voice  to  every  human  soul } and  all 
through  the  buried  ages  past,  in  every  era,  every  clime,  where 
enlightened  judgment  or  barbarian  passion  ruled,  there  are  witnesses 
innumerable. 

There  are  noble  examples  for  your  emulation.  Not  the  daughters 
of  mere  fashion  and  display,  who  pass  the  precious  hours  of  life  in 
pleasure’s  gilded  saloons,  forgetful  of  life’s  realities,  and  whose  “ image 
and  superscription”  is,  beauty,  and  enjoyment  merely  selfish  j but  that 
band  of  true-hearted  heroines,  who,  conscious  of  their  responsibility 
to  a higher  than  earthly  tribunal,  feel  existence  a reality — those  who 
labour  to  make  the  fountains  pure,  assured,  that  then  the  streams 
issuing  therefrom  will  be  clear  and  refi^eshing,  making  home  and  its 
influences,  train  for  a home  of  bliss  across  the  deep-rolling  stream 
separating  time  from  eternity. 

Not  a Mrs.  Siddons,  with  her  power  over  heart  and  intellect,  over 
wealth  and  royalty,  with  all  her  wonderful  fascinations;  but  a 
Harriet  Newell,  who,  in  the  holy  devotion  of  a sanctified  spirit,  went 
forth  a pioneer  missionary  heroine,  to  find  a grave  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  a triumphant  martyr. 

Not  a Madame  Roland,  with  her  strength  of  mind,  and  integrity  of 
character,  and  firm  patriotism,  yet  not  looking  beyond  the  narrow 
resting-place  in  the  low  valley;  but  a Hannah  More,  changing,  as  it 
were,  the  destiny  of  the  whole  English  commonwealth  by  her  little 
tracts,  bearing  words  of  peace  and  holiness,  of  Christian  faith  and 
experience. 

Not  a mere  danseuse,  though  monarchs  bow  from  their  thrones  of 
purple,  and  velvet,  and  gold,  and  cast  their  jewelled  crowns  in  worship, 
and  proud  men  and  fair  women  applaud  and  smile  in  pleasure ; but 
a Mrs.  Judson,  with  her  ornaments — a meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Her 
remains  rest  ’neath  the  hopia  tree,  and  she  has  received  her  crown 
of  reward — an  inheritance  “ where  the  inhabitants  never  say  I am 
sick,”  where  disease  and  death  have  no  power. 

Not  a Twvelistj  however  intellectual,  with  her  glowing  but  destruc- 
tive delineations  of  character;  but  a Mary  E.  Yan  Lennep,  who  left 
home  and  its  endearments,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  a risen  Saviour  to  a far-off  land.  She  sleeps  by  the 
Bosphorus : — 

By  labour  brief  has  blest  the  world, 

And  early  won  her  diadem.” 

Not  a Jenny  Lind  even,  with  her  wondrous  power  of  song,  with 
her  soft  melody,  causing  the  earthly  to  bow  to  her  in  adoration ; but 
a Mrs.  Fry,  who,  by  her  life  of  self-denial  and  deeds  of  love,  induced 
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many  to  strive  to  gain  a mansion  in  the  bright  world  above,  and 
trained  a host  to  sing,  in  far  sweeter  notes  than  the  Swedish  Nightin- 
gale ever  attained,  the  song  of  the  saved — ^in  Heaven. 

Not  a Harriet  Martineau,  intellectual,  gifted,  educated,  but  casting 
aside  humanity’s  “ Magna  Charta,”  and  willing  to  believe  in  a “ sleep 
for  evermore  j”  but  our  own  Fanny  Forrester,  the  true  woman, 
talented,  learned,  pure-hearted — ^in  her  sweet  words. 

Letting  the  light  upon  her  being’s  cloud. 

Cast  over  other  hearts  its  cheering  ray.” 

Not  even  the  noble  minstrel  women  of  years  past  or  the  present, 
grown  strong  in  suffering,  perchance;  whose  souls,  ever  reaching  out- 
ward and  upward  for  the  pure  and  beautiful  beyond,  learn  to  look 
coldly  on  this  preparation  state ; 

And,  when  the  mom  comes  on 
With  all  its  dewy  freshness,  hold 
Converse  with  the  op’ning  buds  and 
Full-blown  flow’rets  smiling 
In  the  glorious  simlight ; 

Then,  at  the  holy  hotir  of  eve. 

When,  one  by  one,  the  stars  come  out. 

And  earth  seems  hushed  to  listen 
To  their  music,  as  in  creation’s  prime 
They  sang  together,  thought  goes 
Upward,  and  time  seems  lost 
In  the  future,  beyond  the  stream 
Of  mortal  life.” 

Better  far  to  leave  these  beautiful  scenes  of  fancy,  which  the  gifted 
love  to  call  up  and  linger  over ; for,  when  the  spirit  returns  to  earth, 
with  all  its  toil,  and  care,  and  coldness,  and  bereavement,  there  is  a 
crushing  bitterness  experienced,  unknown  to  those  who,  in  the  calm, 
even  tenor  of  hopeful  labour,  walk  our  earth  as  ministering  angels, 
to  lead  the  weary  wanderer  to  a rest — ^in  Heaven. 

Not  the  merely  intellectual,  clear,  cold,  and  shining  as  the  ice-mount, 
seemingly  clothed  with  brilliants ; but  those  with  hearts  trained  in 
the  school  of  Him  who  went  about  relieving  human  suffering,  “ ready 
for  every  good  word  and  work.” 

Let  such  be  your  ensamples ; and  in  all  coming  years,  whether  your 
path  be  with  sunlight  and  rejoicings,  or  if  the  deep,  dark  shadows 
come,  and  hope  deferred,  and  pain,  and  unkindness,  and  misrepresen- 
tation are  yours,  so  that  in  the  future  of  life  here  there  is  no  light, 
ever  remember  your  moral  power,  and  that,  to  make  it  effectual  as  a 
blessing,  your  hearts  must  be  right.  Choose  the  “ strait  and  narrow 
way,”  which,  though  it  leads  through  suffering  and  self-denial  here, 
ends  in  the  glories  of  Heaven ; in  the  hearing  the  songs  of  angel  and 
archangel  and  redeemed  spirits ; and,  in  the  sight  of  Him,  “ fairer 
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than  ten  thousand,”  before  whom  seraphim  and  cherubim  veil  their 
faces.  Ever  keep  in  remembrance,  that  those  “ who  touch  the  strings 
that  rule  the  soul,”  will  be  responsible  for  the  music  of  that  harp 
which  performs  but  its  prelude  here,  and  which  reserves  its  full  strain 
for  the  eternal  world. 


Jpftkillmiif. 


THE  COPTIC  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Copts  of  the  present  day  have  entirely  lost  their  ancient  learning,  and  are, 
both  intellectually  and  socially,  degraded,  though  still  retaining  a proud  recollec- 
tion of  their  ancestors.  After  having  been  thinned  by  ages  of  persecution  and 
apostacy,  they  still  amount  to  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons, 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  whom  reside  in  Cairo,  in  a quarter  specially  assigned  to 
them.  Great  numbers  live  in  the  district  called  the  “ Faioom  j”  and  the  remain- 
der are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where,  for  the  most  part, 
they  fill  the  of&ces  of  secretaries  and  accountants.  Their  language  is  radically 
the  same  with  the  old  Egyptian,  but  with  many  foreign  admixtures  and  additions. 
It  is  not  spoken,  but  is  still  used  in  their  sacred  books  and  public  services ; and 
it  now  furnishes  a valuable  key  to  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphics.  From  the 
numerous  monasteries  in  the  East,  so  many  manuscripts  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic 
dialects  have  been  discovered  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Tattam  and  others, 
that  a complete  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  been  recently  printed  in  their 
language.  The  Coptic  tenets  are,  in  the  main,  orthodox ; but  the  people  are  divided 
into  various  sects,  Jacobites,  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  and  Monothelites.  Some 
of  their  practices  are  peculiar.  They  use  both  circumcision  and  baptism.  The 
former  is  not  deemed  essential ; but  they  consider  that  a child  dying  unbaptised 
will  be  blind  in  the  future  life.  Pilgrimages  they  highly  esteem,  especially  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  have  a convent ; and,  like  the  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
they  abstain  as  well  from  pork  as  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.  Their 
religious  orders  consist  of  a patriarch,  bishops,  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons,  monks, 
and  nuns.  The  patriarch  is  always  unmarried ; the  bishops  are  usually  so,  or 
widowers  ; the  priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  but  only  to  virgins;  the  deacons  have 
the  same  privilege,  but  they  are  often  mere  boys.  Monks  and  nims  take  a vow  of 
celibacy,  and  in  some  religious  establishments  they  reside  together ; and,  generally 
speaking,  marriage  is  sanctioned  only  among  members  of  their  own  body.  In  the 
ceremonies  of  marriages  and  burials,  and  in  their  general  habits,  they  differ  but 
little  from  the  Mahommedans.  Their  costume,  however,  is  usually  confined  to 
grey  or  gloomy  colours.  Their  feelings  are  not,  of  course,  friendly  towards  their 
Moslem  oppressors ; but  are  less  hostile  to  them,  than  to  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church, — an  antipathy  which  they  appear  to  have  derived  from  their  ancestors  of 
the  Seventh  century,  and  to  which  may  be  chiefly  attributed  the  success  of  the 
Mahommedan  invasion.  The  Abyssinian  Church  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Coptic, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  foxirth  century.  It 
holds  the  same  doctrines  and  rites ; and  its  chief  “ Aboona,”  or  metropolitan,  is 
nominated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch. 


INFINITE  WISDOM  EMPLOYED  FOR  US. 

W HEN  we  are  told  to  cast  all  our  care  upon  God,  for  he  careth  for  us,  we  are  told  that 
God  employs  his  mind  for  us,  and  takes  up  our  burden  of  care,  and  bears  it  him- 
self, that  we  may  spare  our  solicitudes  and  anxious  stretch  of  mind,  because  God’s 
mind  has  come  to  bear  more  effectually  upon  that  which  makes  us  anxious.  If  it 
be  needful  things  that  awake  our  solicitudes,  we  need  not  be  anxious,  for  our 
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Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  these  things.  He  knows  it,  and 
that  is  enough.  He  has  anticipated  our  wants,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  meet  them. 
A man  of  large  wealth  and  many  cares  sometimes  employs  a steward  to  bear  the 
cares  of  his  master’s  house,  and  relieve  him  of  the  burden.  But  here  the  Master 
of  the  house  assumes  the  care  of  the  servants.  Sitting  in  the  store-house  of  his 
boundless  wealth,  he  looks  out  upon  us,  and  before  our  need  is  known  to  ourselves, 
his  messenger  is  on  foot  to  bring  the  supply. 

Often,  when  in  perplexities  and  straits,  we  are  made  to  realise  how  short-sighted 
we  are.  Evils  are  impending  which  we  know  not  how  to  escape  ; and  we  say. 
Oh  ! that  I had  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  foresee  and  forelay  events  for  this  occasion! 
But  that  is  just  the  thing  promised  in  that  word,  “ He  careth  for  you.”  He  who 
has  said,  “ All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,”  has,  in 
that  saying,  pledged  all  his  own  skill  to  direct  the  working  of  all  things  for  the 
good  of  them  that  love  him.  This  promise  opens  a field  on  which  we  see  all 
things  and  events  set  forth  in  a train,  as  so  many  of  God’s  workmen ; each  doing 
his  work  under  the  direction  of  God’s  hand,  and,  therefore,  working  effectually 
for  the  good  of  them  that  love  God.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Infinite 
Wisdom  working  for  us — caring  for  us.  For  the  occasion.  Infinite  Wisdom  becomes 
ours  as  effectually  securing  our  good,  as  if  it  were  an  attribute  of  our  own  minds. 
It  is  as  well  to  have  God  employ  his  wisdom  in  caring  for  us,  as  it  would  be,  if  he 
could,  to  give  his  wisdom  to  us,  and  let  us  employ  it  for  ourselves.  If  we  have 
unerring  wisdom,  planning  and  directing  events  for  us,  that  may  extinguish  every 
care. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  God’s  power  pledged  to  work  for  us.  We  are  often  called 
to  breast  the  strength  of  a current  of  events  seemingly  adverse,  and  to  feel  how 
weak  and  helpless  we  are,  and  to  sigh  for  a power  like  God’s,  to  turn  aside  or  over- 
rule the  adverse  events.  It  is  then  that  we  have  need  to  know  that  Infinite  Power 
is  pledged,  and  is  working  for  us — that  there  is  one  caring  for  us  who  can  and  does 
order  events  just  as  he  will.  If  disasters  happen  to  the  children  of  God,  it  is  not 
because  he  could  not  prevent,  nor  because  he  did  not  care,  but  because  he  saw  that 
they  would  be  for  good,  and  that  the  trial  of  their  faith  was  more  precious  than 
that  of  gold.  The  disasters  are  not  the  results  of  a stronger  power  working 
against  us,  but  of  a power  working  for  us,  that  is  able  to  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
and  a power  that  nothing  can  resist. 

“ He  careth  for  you.”  He  gives  you  the  use  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
to  control  events  for  you,  and  bring  all  to  an  issue,  as  happy  for  yourself  as  if  it 
cared  for  you  alone.  He  gives  you  infinite  wisdom,  not  to  be  used  by  yourself, 
not  subject  to  your  wills,  but  exercised  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  own 
will,  and  thus  he  secures  for  you  its  best  and  most  perfect  use.  He  does  not  place 
the  mighty  enginery  of  Infinite  Providence  in  your  own  hand,  but  he  appjropriates 
to  you  both  the  enginery  and  the  services  of  the  engineer.  “ He  careth  for  you.” 
Are  you  in  deep  distress,  and  at  your  wits’  end  ? You  may  know  that  God  is  pur- 
suing a plan  that  embraces  all  needful  provision  for  you,  and  that  by  him  all  the 
complexity  and  darkness  of  present  events  will  have  a solution  satisfactory  to  your- 
self. Are  you,  in  obedience  to  his  call,  engaged  in  enterprises  too  great  for  your  own 
skill  and  strength,  and  have  you  the  burden  of  the  cares  of  a seemingly  hopeless 
work  ? Remember  that  he  careth  for  you,  and  brings  his  own  skill  and  power  to 
the  task.  In  a conflict  for  Christ,  do  you  wrestle  with  principalities  and  powers, 
ye  may  go  forth  clad  in  God’s  armour,  and  in  the  use  of  God’s  strength. 


THE  SNOWY  MOUNTAINS  OP  INDIA. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  hilly  region  which  lies  between  the  snowy  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  the  Plains  of  India,  are  divided  into  numerous  small  states,  under 
their  own  chiefs ; and,  as  they  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the  British  power 
for  several  years,  they  are  usually  called  “ The  Protected  Hill  States.”  The  snowy 
mountains,  in  clear  weather,  are  seen  with  distinct  view  from  nearly  all  the  higher 
parts  of  these  Protected  Hill  States.  They  may  also  be  seen  very  distinctly  from 
many  places  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  espe- 
cially after  there  has  been  rain.  There  is  a remarkably  fine  distant  view  of  them 
from  Loodiana,  although  that  city  cannot  be  less  than  from  one  himdred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  mountains.  From  Simla  the  nearer  ranges 
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of  snow-covered  mountains  are  not  distant  in  a direct  line  more  than  thirty  or 
foi'ty  miles. 

The  view  of  these  mountains,  as  seen  from  several  places  in  these  Hill  States, 
is  extremely  good.  I have  looked  at  them  for  hours  from  the  summit  of  Hatu, 
and  also  of  Kupar  ; the  former  ten  thousand  six  hundred  feet  ^ high,  the  latter 
eleven  thousand  feet.  These  mountains,  themselves  covered  with  snow  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  are  not  distant  probably  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow ; so  that,  in  a clear  day,  the  view  is  per- 
fectly well  defined,  and  beyond  description  imposing.  The  peaks  and  ridges, 
viewed  from  this  side,  seem  to  have  nearly  all  of  them  a slight  inclination  to  the 
north-east  They  appear  much  less  varied  in  form  than  one  may  suppose  they 
would  appear  if  deprived  of  their  snowy  covering.  The  snow,  no  doubt,  conceals 
many  an  irregular  projection,  and  many  a frightful  chasm,  and  gives  an  air^  of 
uniformity  to  the  outline  of  the  whole.  The  valleys  are  generally  much  filled  with 
snow,  which  sometimes  rises  almost  to  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  and  must  be  of 
immense  depth.  In  so  near  a view,  the  snow  which  fills  the  valleys  can  often  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  rests  on  the  ridges  and  peaks,  by  its  inclination,  and 
by  its  more  settled  or  dense  appearance.  But  most  of  the  peaks  and  ridges  are 
themselves  qtiite  covered  with  snow.  They  are  very  irregular  ; some  are  formed 
into  long  ranges ; others  shoot  up  in  separate  elevations  of  almost  every  shape, 
looking  sometimes  like  immense  battlements  and  towers,  and  sometimes  like  lofty 
piles  of  vast  dilapidated  buildings.  At  a distant  view  in  the  afternoon,  they  look 
not  unlike  great  masses  or  embankments  of  white  clouds,  brilliantly  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  a dark  rugged  peak  projects  above  the  snow,  being 
probably  too  vertical  to  admit  of  the  snow  resting  upon  it,  and  affords  a striking 
contrast  to  the  pure  and  peaceful  appearance  of  the  snow  aroimd  it.  The  differ- 
ence of  their  appearance  before  and  after  the  rains  is  considerable,  as  much  of  the 
snow  becomes  melted,  leaving  the  summits,  especially  of  the  nearer  and  lower 
ranges,  more  naked  and  dark.  The  heights  of  a number  of  the  most  elevated  peaks 
have  been  carefully  ascertained.  Not  less  than  seven  are  upward  of  twenty -two 
thousand  feet  high  ; one  of  which,  Dewalagiri,  is  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
feet,  and  three  others  about  twenty-five  thousand  feet.  These  loftiest  parts  of  our 
globe,  though  distinctly  higher  than  other  parts  of  the  Himalaya  ranges,  are  yet 
not  very  prominently  so. 

The  snowy  mountains  may  sometimes  be  traced  at  one  view  from  north-west 
toward  the  south-east  for  probably  two  hundred  miles.  There  is  something 
adapted  to  awaken  deeply  serious  feelings  in  one’s  mind,  to  look  at  peak  after  peak 
stretching  away  in  the  distance,  and  then  to  invest  each  successive  elevation 
with  the  well-defined  but  cold  majesty  which  seems  to  repose  on  the  nearer  moun- 
tains. These  snow-covered  mountains  awaken  feelings  quite  different  from  any 
I have  ever  been  conscious  of  when  looking  at  other  mountains.  These  seem  too 
pure  for  earth ; too  unchanging  for  time.  A person  is  ready  to  look  on  them  as 
if  they  were  regions  commencing  another  world.  They  are  certainly  adapted  to 
elevate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  a higher  world.  They  bear  their  solemn  tes- 
timony to  God’s  unchanging  greatness,  with  a force  that  mere  words  could  never 
impress  on  the  mind.  Tlie  Christian’s  mind  is  rendered  deeply  reverential.  It  is 
filled  with  thoughts  and  feelings  like  those  of  the  Psalmist  when  surveying  the 
heavens  : “Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him]” — Hev.  J.  C.  Lowrie. 


A PLACE  TO  BEGIN  : A REVIVAL  ANECDOTE. 

The  church  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  will  long  remember  the  visitation  of  mercy 
granted  in  the  month  of  January,  1841.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  was  then  in 
session  at  that  place  ; and  many  of  the  senators  and  members  of  the  House,  being 
rehgious  men,  were  regularly  present,  from  evening  to  evening,  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  church.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  present  on  the  souls  of  the 
people,  and  many  were  asking  the  question,  “ What  must  I do  to  be  saved  ?”  On 


a very  solemn  evening,  the  services  had  closed,  and  I was  standing  near  the  pulpit 
while  the  crowded  congregation  slowly  retired, — a senator  came  up  and  addressed 
me  thus:  “You  are  often  called  on  to  give  counsel  to  the  inquiring.  I wish  to 
rehearse  to  you  a paragraph  in  my  own  history ; it  may  aid  you  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  others.  I was  brought  up  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  I was 
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instructed  from  childhood  in  the  duties  of  religion.  From  early  life  I had  a deep, 
unwavering  conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  necessity  of  Gospel 
obedience,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul ; but,  somehow,  I never  could  find 
a place  to  begin.  It  was  my  settled  purpose,  at  some  period,  I would  engage  in 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  I was  often  troubled  to  find  that  time  was  going, 
— ^that  opportunities  were  going, — and  yet  not  one  step  taken  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. In  this  manner,  more  than  forty  years  of  my  life  passed  away.  Often  did 
I sorrow,  and  sorrow  deeply,  that  I was  living  and  ^ien  from  God.  But,  when  the 
question  came  up,  * How  shall  I act  the  wiser  part  1 I could  never  find  a place 
to  begin. 

A solemn  meeting  was,  at  length,  held  near  my  residence.  I attended.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  congregation  were  asked  to  unite  in  singing  the  hymn, 
‘Alas  ! and  did  my  Saviour  bleed  1’  &c.  The  attention  of  the  assembly  was  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  dedication  expressed  in  the  last  stanza,  ‘ Here,  Lord,  I give 
myself  away.'  ‘ When  we  come  to  sing  this  last  stanza,’  said  the  minister,  ‘ all  of 
you  who  can  adopt  the  sentiment  of  consecration  therein  expressed,  are  invited  to 
rise.  Many  of  you  have  long  been  professors  of  religion  ; if  you  would  like,  at 
this  time,  to  renew  your  dedication,  you  will  signify  it  by  rising  while  we  sing 
these  beautiful  lines.  Many  of  you  are  not  professors,  and  have  never  taken  any 
public  step  in  religion ; nevertheless,  if  now  you  are  willing  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ment, ‘ Here,  Lord,  I give  myself  away,’  when  Christians  rise,  do  you  rise  also  ; 
and  may  the  Lord  help  you,  and  be  gracious.’ 

“Now,”  continued  the  Senator,  “I  had  lived  more  than  forty  years.  I had 
never,  in  all  my  life,  moved  a hand  or  foot  in  order  to  express  the  determination 
to  engage  at  once  in  the  service  of  God.  But  when  this  proposition  was  made, 
quite  a number  of  Christian  professors  were  sitting  near  me  in  the  assembly. 
When  the  singing  of  that  beau^ul  verse  was  commenced,  they  began  to  rise,  and 
I sprang  to  my  feet  too.  It  was  the  first  act  I had  ever  attempted,  designing  to 
declare  that  ‘ I will  endeavour  to  serve  God,  and  begin  now.’  Well,  I had  scarcely 
reached  my  feet,  until  my  heart  rejoiced  that  I had  made  even  that  attempt,  small 
and  unimportant  as  it  may  appear  in  the  view  of  others  ; and  then  and  there  I 
resolved  not  to  tarry  any  longer  in  the  tents  of  sin,  but,  relying  on  Divine  aid,  to 
escape  with  all  my  might  to  the  city  of  God,  for  refuge  from  the  storm  of  wrath.” 
Now,  be  it  remembered,  this  interview  took  place  in  January,  1841.  Some  two 
years  afterwards  I was  invited  by  this  same  Senator  to  go  to  Pittsfield,  Pike  comity, 
Illinois,  to  the  dedication  of  a new  church,  which  he  had  built  wholly  at  his  own 
expense,  and  now  wished  to  dedicate  a thank-offering  to  God,  who  had  granted  to 
his  soul  the  hope  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

At  the  appointed  time  I attended.  The  new  church  was  a beautiful  building. 
It  had  cost  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars.  Few  plain  western  villages 
have  so  commodious  a house  of  worship.  I stood  and  looked  at  it,  and  ran  over 
in  my  mind  the  history  of  its  erection.  What  results  are  connected  with  the 
decision  of  a moment  ! Had  not  that  senator  risen  in  that  little  meeting,  this 
house  had  not  been  built ; nor,  in  all  likelihood,  would  he  have  been  blessed  with 
hope  of  salvation.  He  who  refuses  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  Gospel 
obedience,  will  never  take  the  second.  Repeatedly,  in  succeeding  years,  have  I 
called  on  this  brother.  I have  spent  the  day,  and  spent  the  night  at  his  house. 
And  as  often  as  I have  had  the  privilege  of  repeating  my  visit,  my  heart  has  been 
made  glad  to  find  him  and  his  family  abiding  still  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty. — The  Rev,  James  Gcdlagher. 
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ELECTRICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  * 


The  substance  of  these  Lectures  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Dods,  in  tbe 
Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation, 
to  which  the  names  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Thomas  Rilsk, 
and  other  American  notabilities,  were  attached  : — 

I stand  here,”  says  the  grandiloquent  Doctor,  “by  the  invitation  of  those  dis- 
tinguished orators,  statesmen,  and  generals,  whose  eloquence,  in  defence  of  Liberty, 
has  been  felt  by  thrones  ; whose  wisdom  has  given  laws  that  are  respected  by  all 
nations  on  earth,  and  make  millions  of  freenlen  happy ; and  whose  heroism  has 
breasted  the  battle-storm  in  defence  of  human  rights.” 

We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  briefly,  to  a production  which  can  boast  of  such  an  inspiring 
origin.  Startling  as  are  the  statements  which  the  disciples  of  the 
new  science  advance,  we  hold  it  to  be  both  timorous  and  unwise  to 
shrink  from  a fair  and  respectful  consideration  of  every  principle 
which  is  stated  to  have  its  foundation  in  nature.  Men  cannot  make 
or  unmake  phenomena  at  pleasure ; and,  if  it  be  a fact  that  the  eye 
can,  under  certain  circumstauces,  see  into  opaque  bodies,  or  that 
thought  may  be  poured  from  one  mind  into  another  without  any 
conduct  of  words,  philosophers  may  kick  and  plunge  as  they  choose  ; 
their  protestations  will  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  eye,  or  the 
mind,  than  Ryrrho  s scepticism  would  have  upon  the  mountains  and 
streams,  whose  absolute  existence  he  considered  unproved. 

At  present,  however,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a short  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  prominent  views  which  are  contained  in 
these  Lectures  : — 

Twenty  years  ago,  says  tbe  author,  I discovered  Electricity  to  be  the  connect- 
ing link  between  mind  and  inert  matter  j and,  on  this  discovery,  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  science  is  based.  Ever  since  1830,  I have  contended  that  Electricity  is  not 

* The  Philo^phy  of  ElectHcal  Psychology,  in  a Course  of  Twelve  Lectures.  Bv 
John  Bovee  Dods.  New  York  : Fowlers  and  Wells.  1851.  ^ 
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only  the  connecting  link  between  mind  and  inert  matter,  but  is  the  grand  agent 
employed  by  the  Creator  to  move  and  govern  the  universe.  By  means  of  this  singular 
agent,  one  human  being  can  obtain  and  exercise  a power  over  another,  so  as  to  per- 
fectly control  his  voluntary  motions  and  muscular  force  ; and  also  produce  various 
impressions  on  his  mind,  however  extravagant,  ludicrous,  or  wild ; and  that,  too, 
while  he  is  in  a perfectly  wakeful  state.” 

The  Doctor  quotes  the  following  description  of  his  own  perform- 
ances, which  it  \^1  be  seen  agrees,  in  many  respects,  with  the  feats 
since  exhibited  in  this  country  by  various  Professors  of  Electro- 
Biology  : — 

He  professes  to  be  able  to  perfom  the  most  startling  and  cimning  experiments  upon 
persons  fully  awake,  and  in  the  most  perfect  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  Control- 
ling their  motions, — ^standing  up,  they  find  it  impossible  to  sit  down  ; if  in  a sitting 
posture,  they  are  unable  to  rise  till  the  operator  allows  them  to  do  so.  He  claims  to 
have  the  power  to  take  away  the  powers  of  hearing,  speech,  sight,  and  the  memory, 
&c.,  whenever  he  pleases,  and  to  return  again  the?e  faculties  instantly  ; that  he  can 
change  the  personal  identity  of  certain  individuals,  making  them  imagine,  for  the  time 
being,  that  they  are  persons  of  colour,  that  they  belong  to  the  opposite  sex,  or  that 
they  are  some  renowned  general,  orator,  statesman,  or  what  not.  He  professes  to  be 
able  to  change  the  appearance  and  taste  of  water  in  rapid  succession  to  that  of  lemon- 
ade, honey,  vinegar,  molasses,  wormwood,  coffee,  milk,  brandy  ; the  latter  producing 
all  the  effects  of  alcohol.  He  brings  before  his  subjects  the  threatening  thunder  cloud. 
They  see  the  lightning  flash,  and  hear  the  thunder  roll ; the  storm  bursts  over  their 
heads,  and  they  flee  to  a place  of  shelter,  under  a table,  couch,  or  anything  that  offers 
protection.  All  this  while  the  individuals  experimented  upon  are  perfectly  awake  and 
in  possession  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  ” 

The  principal  characteristic  of  this  science,  however,  according  to  the 
Lecturer,  is,  that  it  supplies  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedial  agents 
with  which  disease  and  suffering  have  yet  been  assailed.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  Great  Medicine.  We  are  told  that,  in  fifty  minutes,  one  Lucy  Ann 
Allen,  who  had  not  walked  a yard  for  eighteen  years,  who  had  not 
even  been  able  to  sit  upright  in  bed  for  fourteen  years,  was  fully 
restored  to  the  use  of  her  limbs  ! A lady  from  Massachusetts  called 
upon  the  Doctor.  She  could  not  talk ; she  could  not  see.  In  twenty 
minutes  she  could  do  both  ! For  particulars,  apply  to  ‘^General  Wood, 
the  gentlemanly  proprietor  of  the  Western  Exchange.”  “ Do  the 
dumb  speak  and  the  deaf  hear  ? ” asks  an  Auburn  paper,  and  the 
reply  is : — 

In  Auburn,  in  October,  1849,  they  do.  This  forenoon  two  girls  went  to  the  City- 
hall,  neither  of  whom  could  hear  a conversation  in  any  ordinary  tone.  They  were 
operated  upon  some  five  or  six  minutes  each  upon  the  principles  of  Electrical  Psychology, 
as  taught  by  Dr.  Dods ; and,  when  they  left,  one  of  them  could  distinctly  hear  an  ordi- 
nary conversation,  and  the  other  could  distinctly  hear  a whisper.” 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that,  in  explaining  the  cause  of  disease,  the 
Doctor  ascribes  everything  to  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equilib- 
rium. As  a theorist,  however,  _ we  cannot  compliment  him.  His 
logic  is  too  rapid  to  admit  even  of  panting  pursuit.  He  reasons  like 
a flash  of  lightning.  His  conclusions  travel  with  the  velocity  of  his 
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own  favourite  fluid.  To  our  great  surprise,  we  frequently  discover 
that  the  worthy  lecturer  has  “ clearly  and  irresistibly  ” established  his 
point,  whilst  the  audience  were  doubtless  gii'ding  themselves  up  for  his 
main  propositions.  There  is  but  one  grand  source  of  disease,  he  asserts, 
which  is  the  “ electricity  of  the  system  thrown  out  of  balance.”  The 
result  may  be  produced  either  by  physical  impressions,  or  by  mental 
impressions.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a man  should  lose  half  his 
fortune.  The  electricity  forsakes  the  extremities  and  approaches 
the  brain,  dragging  at  its  heels  a proportionate  quantity  of  blood. 
Great  excitement  ensues,  and  the  man  becomes  half-mad.  Suddenly 
he  is  told  that  the  other  moiety  of  his  fortune  is  destroyed.  More 
electricity  flows  to  the  brain, — ^more  blood  follows ; he  becomes 
entirely  insane.  This,  according  to  the  Doctor,  is  the  i*ationale  of  the 
sufferer’s  irrationality.  The  cure  is  equally  magical.  “ Do  you  not 
perceive,  that,  if  these  forces  are  dispersed  from  the  brain,  and  the 
circulation  equalised,  his  reason  will  be  restored  But  suppose, 
again,  that  the  brain,  which  in  this  case  has  given  way  before  the 
calamity,  had  been  strong  and  vigorous, — ^the  electro-nervous  force,  on 
being  disturbed  by  the  tidings,  starts  for  that  organ  anew,  but  is 
repelled.  The  intellect  is  too  strong  to  submit,  and  the  invading 
element  must,  therefore,  look  out  for  a weaker  spot  where  it  may 
expend  it  mischievoua^tendency.  The  lungs,  perhaps,  happen  to  be 
feeble.  Thither,  then,  it  troops  j the  blood  follows ; inflammation 
commences ; tubercles  form  ; consumption  is  announced,  and  death 
ensues.  Say,  however,  that  the  lungs  are  healthy,  but  the  stomach  is 
disordered.  The  troubled  element  marches  down  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  dyspepsia  results.  Or,  if  these  should  be  sufficiently 
vigorous,  the  electro-nervous  force  establishes  its  head  quarters  in  the 
spine,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys,  and  forthwith  originates  the  peculiar 
disease  to  which  the  favoured  locality  is  exposed.  It  is  in  the  same 
way  that  all  diseases  which  arise  from  physical  impressions  may  be 
explained.  By  whatever  cause  unsettled,  the  fluid  retires  inward 
from  the  surface  or  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  fastens  upon  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  system.  Should  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mind  be  called  in  and  collected  upon  any  given 
organ,  its  destruction  must  speedily  ensue.  Should  a portion  only  be 
summoned  or  disturbed,  then  pain,  inflammation,  or  other  varieties  of 
suffering,  may  result. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  philosophy  of 
disease  j but  it  possesses  one  great  advantage  : it  points  out  a system 
of  cure  which  looks  remarkably  encouraging  upon  paper  : — 

**  It  is,  therefore,  immaterial  from  what  source  a disease  may  arise,  or  what  kind  of 
a disease  it  may  be, — the  mind  can,  by  its  impressions,  cause  the  nervous  fluid  to  cure 
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it,  or  at  least  to  produce,  upon  it  a salutary  influence.  If  exposure  to  [heat  or  cold, 
dampness  or  drjaiess,  or  to  any  of  the  changing  elements,  should  call  the  nervous  fluid 
to  the  lungs,  and  disturb  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation, 
the  mind  could  disperse  and  equalise  it ; and  thus  effect  a cure  as  readily  as  though 
this  inflammation  of  the  lungs  had  been  brought  on  by  melancholy  and  grief,  or  by 
any  other  mental  distress.  Or,  if  these  exposures  had  caused  any  other  disease  or 
pain  in  the  system,  the  mind  could  have  had  the  same  power  to  remove  it,  although  it 
had  been  caused  by  mental  distress.” 

Not,  indeed,  that  a cure  can  be  thus  accomplished  if  there  be  any 
organic  destruction  of  the  parts  diseased.  This  the  Doctor  carefully 
denies.  Nor  does  he  assert  that  mental  impressions  alone  will  always 
suflS.ce.  Medicines  may  be  required  to  assist  the  process  ; though, 
let  it  be  observed,  drugs  can  never  of  themselves  heal  any  malady. 

The  sanative  principle  is  the  invisible  electro-nervous  fluid.  This 
principle  is  in  man,  not  in  the  apothecary’s  shop.  An  emetic  does 
not  make  you  vomit ; “ the  vomiting  principle  is  in  the  brain.” 

But  how  does  the  fluid  heal  % To  answer  this  question,  we  must 
first  refer  to  the  Doctor’s  theory,  that  all  things  have  been  made  out 
of  Electricity ! This  invisible  and  imponderable  substance  is  the 
primeval  matter.  It  contains  the  elementary  principles  of  all  things. 

“ If  there  is  gold  in  the  globe,  then  there  is  gold  in  Electricity,  out 
of  which  it  was  made.”  The  human  body  is  an  epitome  of  the 
universe ; and  if,  therefore,  there  are  one  hundred  elements  in  nature, 
there  are  one  hundred  in  the  composition  of  man.  When  food  is 
taken,  each  substance  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  frame  finds  v 
its  electrical  parallel,  as  it  were,  in  the  brain ; and  the  action  of  the 
positive  and  negative  forces  produces  digestion.  We  know  that  this 
must  be  profoundly  unintelligible ; but  would  observe  in  mitigation, 
we  hope,  of  the  mystery,  that,  if  the  body  has  occasion  for  a particle 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  which  it  will  find  in  its  food, 
another  particle  of  phosphate  of  lime  contained,  not  in  the  food,  but 
in  the  electrical  fluid  already  collected  in  the  brain,  rushes  to  meet  it; 
and  these,  being  in  opposite  states — the  solid  being  positive,  the 
imponderable  negative, — combine,  so  as  to  eflfect  the  purposes  of 
digestion.  We  presume  that  the  Doctor  perfectly  understands  the 
process,  though  we  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  how  the  ultimate 
operation,  the  conversion  of  the  raw  material  into  new  flesh,  is  mate- 
rially expedited  by  his  explanation.  But,  as  the  curative  movement 
is  conducted  upon  similar  principles,  it  is  important  to  form  some 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  however  obscurely  revealed  : — 

If,”  says  the  Lecturer,  all  things  were  made  out  of  Electricity,  then  it  is  certain 
that  Electricity  contains  all  the  elementary  principles  ; and,  therefore,  all  the  healing 
properties  of  all  things  in  being.  All  the  balms,  oils,  and  minerals,  in  existence,  are 
contained  in  Electricity,  and  in  their  most  skilfully  combined  proportions.  This 
Electricity  is  inspired  with  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  passed  through  the  blood  into 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  and  becomes  the  electro-nervous  fluid.  It  is  the  positive. 
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moving  power,  in  all  its  one  hundred  elements,  and  meets  the  same  one  hundred 
kindred  elements  that  compose  the  body,  and  are  the  negative  power.  And  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  forces  coming  together,  and  the  one  hundred  elements  in  Electricity 
meeting  the  one  hundred  of  the  same  kind  in  the  body,  each  tending  to  its  owu, 
produce  the  healing  result,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  produce  digestion,  repair 
the  system,  and  equalise  circulation.” 

All  diseases  being  either  of  a positive  or  negative  character,  must 
be  cured  by  the  positive  or  negative  Electricities,  or  by  the  use  of  such 
substances  as  contain  them.  Mental  impressions  ought  first  to  be 
tried ; but,  if  these  be  unsuccessful,  physical  remedies  must  be  applied. 
For  positive  diseases — ^that  is,  diseases  “occasioned  by  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  system  being  thrown  out  of  balance”— the  positive 
force  is  required ; for  negative  diseases,  the  negative  fluid  must  be 
called  in  to  minister  to  the  patient’s  relief.  Quaint  are  some  of  the 

expedients  which  the  Doctor  recommends  ! Let  the  invalid  expose 
himself  in  a state  of  nudity  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ; then  bury 
himself, — excepting  his  head,  of  course, — for  half  an  hour  or  more  ; 
and  afterwards  wash  and  dry  himself  thoroughly  in  the  sun  ! Or,  let 
him  follow  the  ploughman,  and  breathe  the  vapour  which  arises  from 
the  upturned  earth  ; a practice  which,  by  the  bye,  Lord  Bacon  has  not 
forgotten  to  note  down  amongst  the  curiosities  of  fact  and  fiction  his 
inquisitive  genius  had  led  him  to  collect. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  “ secret”  by  which 
the  biologist  afiects  his  patient.  The  science  having  been  brought 
into  disrepute  by  the  proceedings  of  incompetent  professors,  th^ 
Doctor  considers  it  his  duty  to  instruct  the  public  at  large  in  the  true 
method  of  manipulation.  To  establish  a psychological  connection, 
take  the  individual  by  the  hand,  as  though  you  were  giving  him  a 
shake  of  recognition ; press  the  thumb  with  moderate  force  upon  the 
ulnar  nerve,  which  spreads  its  branches  to  the  ring  and  little  finge:^ 
of  the  hand. 

Lay  the  ball  of  the  thumb  flat  and  partially  crosswise,  so  as  to  cover  the  minute 
branches  of  this  nerve  of  motion  and  sensation.  The  pressure,  though  firm,  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  produce  pain,  or  the  least  uneasiness  to  the  subject.  Wh©n  you 
first  take  him  by  the  hand,  request  him  to  place  his  eyes  u{>on  yours,  and  to  keep  them 
fixed,  so  that  he  may  see  every  emotion  of  your  mind  expressed  in  the  qountenanca. 
Continue  this  position,  and  also  the  pressure  upon  the  cubital  nerve,  for  half  a minute 
or  more.  Then  request  him  to  close  his  eyes,  and,  with  your  fingers,  gently  brush 
downward  several  times  over  the  eyelids,  as  though  fastening  them  firmly  together. 
Throughout  the  whole  processj  feel  within  yourself  a fixed  determination  to  close  them, 
so  as  to  express  that  determination  fully  in  your  countenance  and  manner.  Having 
done  this,  place  your  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  press  your  thumb  firmly  on  the 
organ  of  Individuality,  bearing  partially  downward,  and,  with  the  other  thumb  still 
pressing  the  ulnar  nerve,  tell  him,  *You  cannot  op>en  your  eyes.’  Remember  that 
your  manner,  your  expression  of  countenance,  your  motions  and  language,  must  all  be 
of  the  most  positive  character.  If  he  succeed  in  opening  his  eyes,  try  it  once  or  twice 
more,  because  impressions,  whether  physical  or  mental,  continue  to  deepen  by  repeti- 
tion. In  case,  however,  that  you  cannot  close  his  eyes  nor  see  any  effect  produced 
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upon  them,  you  should  cease  making  any  further  efforts,  because  you  have  now  fairly  J 

tested  that  ^ mind  and  body  both  stand  in  a positive  relation  to  yours  as  it  regards  1 

the  doctrine  of  impressions.”  1 

Other  modes  of  communication  are  described,  the  Doctor  preferring  v 
the  Median  nerve  as  the  one  best  fitted  for  controlling  the  mind. 

Here,  however,  we  must  take  leave  of  him,  with  an  expression  of 
regret  that,  instead  of  a close  and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  prin-  j 
ciples  of  this  curious  branch  of  science,  we  should  find  so  much  coun-  J 
terfeit  reasoning  and  such  fantastic  speculation.  Addressing  a “Jury,” 
as  he  says,  which  had  been  empannelled  to  try  the  merits  of  the  new 
system  of  Psychology,  he  would  have  done  that  science  much  greater 
service  by  producing  his  facts  in  ready  file,  and  backing  them  by 
obvious  and  legitimate  conclusions.  That  an  American  production 
should  exhibit  some  magniloquence  of  style,  m unfortunately  a thing 
of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  excite  much  astonishment ; but  Dr. 

Dods  indulges  in  a licence,  in  this  particular,  which  is  more  than 
usually  exorbitant.  What  shall  we  say  to  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing, when  delivered  in  presence  of  an  audience  which  contained 
“the  congregated  talent  and  wisdom  of  his  country?” — 

Newton  lives  in  the  brightest  blaze  of  Fame ; for  his  name  is  written  in  starry 
coronals  on  the  deep  bosom  of  night,  and  from  thence  is  reflected  to  the  centre  of  the 
globe ; while  the  opposers  of  his  magnificent  discovery  are  sunk  to  the  shades  of  unre* 
membered  nothingness.  The  clouds  and  mists  of  their  own  evanescent  fiime  have 
become  their  winding-sheet ! . . . He  (Henry  Clay)  commenced,  and  was  soon  on  the 
wing, — soaring  and  imiting  the  language  of  earth  and  heaven  in  his  defence,  till  every 
period  seemed  to  shake  the  universe  / ” 
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Ix  all  matters  relating  to  the  ancient  moral  and  religious  history  of 
mankind,  the  condition  of  the  J ews  takes  precedence.  “ Theirs  were 
the  fe,thers,  and  of  them  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.”  To  them  “ pertained  the  adoption  of 
their  nation  as  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Most  High,  out  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,”  as  it  is  written  ; “ For  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ; the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  be  a special  people  unto  himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  heart  upon  you,  nor 
choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people ; for  ye 
were  the  fewest  of  all  people ; but  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and 
because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your 
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fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a mighty  hand,  and 
redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the  hand  of  Pha- 
raoh, T^iug  of  Egypt.” — Pent.  vii.  6 — 8.  To  them,  also,  pertained 
**  the  glory,”  or  the  symbol  of  the  Pivine  Presence,  which  conducted 
their  fathers  through  the  wilderness,  and  finally  rested  over  the  ark 
in  the  first  temple  : “ And  the  covenant,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises.” — Pom.  ix.  4,  5.  To  the 
question,  then,  What  advantage  hath  the  J ew  % we  answer,  with 
St.  Paul,  « Much  every  way,  chiefly,”  or  principally,  “ because  that 
unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.”  This  gave  them 
supremacy,  in  a moral  and  religious  view,  over  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  privilege,  they 
occupied  a position  immeasurably  higher  than  than  of  any  of  the 
Gentile  kingdoms.  A succession  of  inspired  prophets  appeared  among 
them,  and  proclaimed,  in  their  own  language,  the  living  truths  of 
Jehovah.  Their  commonwealth  was  formed  and  consolidated  by  laws 
of  Pivine  origin.  They  had  not  to  grope  in  the  dark,  nor  to  gather, 
from  a tedious  experience,  the  best  principles  for  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct.  Everything  relating  to  personal,  domestic,  social, 
civil,  and  sacred  duty,  was  declared  by  infallible  authority.  Jehovah 
was  their  King,  their  Judge,  and  their  Lawgiver.  In  all  matters 
pertaining  to  religious  worship,  they  were  unerringly  directed  j the 
spirit,  the  form,  the  plan,  the  ceremony,  were  all  Pivinely  prescribed. 
In  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  they  could  “ inquire  of  the  Lord,”  and, 
— ^the  disposition  to  walk  by  his  direction  assumed, — ^reckon  upon  an 
answer.  Surprising  privilege  ! favoured  people  ! How  difierent  from 
the  condition  of  the  Gentiles  who  had  recourse  to  false  oracles, — 
whose  equivocal  responses  were  but  a miserable  imitation  of  Pivine 
utterances  ! No  wonder  that  Moses  should  exclaim,  “ Happy  thou, 
O Israel ! Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the 
shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  ! And 
thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee  3 and  thou  shalt  tread 
upon  their  high  places.” — Pent,  xxxiii.  29.  Or,  that  Pavid,  their 
illustrious  King,  should  say,  W^hat  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like 
thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a people 
to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a name,  and  to  do  for  you  great  things 
and  terrible,  for  thy  land,  before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemest  to 
thee  from  Egypt,  from  the  nations  and  their  gods  ?” — 2 Sam.  vii.  23. 
Or,  that  a spectator  of  their  privileged  state  should  involuntarily 
utter  his  sentiments  thus  : “ How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O J acob,  and 
and  thy  tabernacles,  O Israel ! As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
as  gardens  by  the  river’s  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters.  He  shall 
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pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many 
waters,  and  his  King  shall  be  higher  than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom 
shall  be  exalted.  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; he  hath,  as 
it  were,  the  strength  of  the  unicorn  : he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his 
enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones,  and  pierce  them  through  with 
his  arrows.  He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a lion,  and  a great  lion ; 
who  shall  stir  him  up  1 Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed 
is  he  that  curseth  thee  !” — Kum.  xxiv.  5 — 9. 

The  richest  privileges,  however,  do  not,  of  themselves,  secure  to  a 
people  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  they  are  significant.  If  the 
people  rest  in  the  external  form,  and  are  contented  with  the  mere 
ceremony,  the  life  and  the  power,  of  which  these  are  but  the  symbols, 
will  not  be  felt.  And  thus  the  great  design  of  religion,  namely,  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  and  the  glory  of  God,  will  be  lost  sight  of ; wliile 
formalism^  and  hypocrisy  will  take  the  place  of  devotion  and  sincere 
piety.  At  the  time  of  Our  Saviour’s  birth,  these  facts  had  but  too 
striking  an  illustration  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
There  were  many  who  looked  for  salvation  in  Israel,  and  expected  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah ; but  there  were  also  many — ^and  the 
evidence  is  strong  that  they  were  the  majority  of  the  nation — who 
were  satisfied  with  attention  to  the  ceremonial  institutes,  without 
inquiring  devoutly  into  their  religious  import.  Nor  did  they  stop 
here  j but,  falling  into  the  common  error  of  all  formalists,  they  added 
numerous  additions  to  the  inspired  writings, — ^their  teachers,  especially 
those  of  the  powerful  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  alleging  that  the  former 
were  equally  binding  with  the  latter.  They  introduced  customs,  and 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  for  which  they  had  no  authority  from  their 
illustrious  law-giyer,  Moses  > and  imposed  upon  the  people,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  a circle  of  burdensome  services,  which  had  the  effect 
of  alienating  them  still  fiirther  from  the  spiritual  realities  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  they  lived.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
secular  glory  of  the  nation  had  departed.  Imperial  Home,  everywhere 
triumphant,  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  placed  a 
vassal  King  upon  the  throne  of  David.  Vision  and  prophecy  were 
sealed  up  ; and,  whilst  the  faithful  minority,  who  feared  the  Lord, 
spake  often  one  to  another”  in  the  language  of  mutual  encouragement, 
and  looked  earnestly  for  the  advent  of  the  promised  Messiah,^ — ^the 
people  groaned,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  vexatious  procedure  of  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees;  and,  on  the  other,  their  hearts  sank  within 
them  in  view  of  the  evidence  everywhere  afforded  that  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  no  longer  a free  and  independent  nation.  “ The 
Jewish  nation,”  says  Dr.  Wright,  “was,  at  this  time,  groaning  under 
the  tyramiy  of  Herod  the  Great ; who,  though  an  old  man,  declining 
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in  his  health,  and  just  bordering  on  the  grave,  had  so  little  thought 
of  his  latter  end,  that  he  reigned  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny,  as 
justly  rendered  him  the  abhorrence  of  his  subjects.  A late  writer  has 
asserted  that  the  Jews  were,  at  this  time,  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
Roman  power ; but,  as  Herod  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  favour  with 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  had  liberty  from  him  to  rule  as  he  pleased, 
and  even,  on  slight  grounds  of  complaint,  to  put  his  own  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Christobolus,  to  death, — it  must  certainly  be  the  oppression 
of  Herod,  and  not  of  Augustus,  who  was  a prince  of  a contrary 
character,  which  the  Jews  groaned  under.  Herod  was  a prince  of 
Idumean  descent,  whose  ancestors  had  been  proselytes  to  the  J ewish 
religion.  He  had  no  right  to  the  legal  authority,  but  was  imposed  on 
the  Jews  by  the  Roman  power,  when  there  was  a contest  between 
Hyreanus  and  Aristobolus,  two  brothers  of  the  Asmonian  family,  for 
the  royal  dignity.  The  Romans  took  the  advantage  of  this,  and 
Herod  was  declared  King  of  the  Jews  by  the  Senate,  and,  three  years 
after,  assisted  the  Roman  army  in  the  taking  Jerusalem  ; and  from  that 
time  he  reigned  over  the  Jewish  nation,  in  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
about  thirty-five  years.  Herod  was  a prince  of  a martial  disposition  ; 
but,  as  he  knew  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the  crown,  he  was  guilty  of 
the  highest  injustice  and  cruelty  to  keep  possession  of  that  dignity 
which  he  had  by  unlawful  means  obtained  ; and  ceased  not,  until  he 
had  procured  the  death  of  every  prince  who  had  any  claim  to  it. 
Having  thus  erected  his  throne  on  murder,  treachery,  and  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,  his  reign  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
beginning.  For,  though  he  rose  to  great  opulence  and  power,  though 
he  was  possessed  of  all  that  his  ambition  aspired  to,  yet  he  was  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  domestic  divisions,  and  troubles  of  various  kinds, 
which  rendered  him  most  deplorably  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity. Though  he  was  successful  in  his  wars,  and  constantly  aug- 
menting his  dominions ; though  in  the  smnptuous  buildings  he  erected, 
and  in  his  grandeur  and  magnificence,  in  all  respects  he  exceeded  his 
predecessors,  Solomon  only  excepted;  yet  his  reign  was  one  seifies  of  plots, 
jealousies,  cruelties,  murder,  and  everything  that  is  shocking  to  human 
nature.”  Thus,  what  with  political  oppression  and  religious  defection, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  in  a truly  lamentable  state.  The  nation  was 
sore  at  heart.  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sat  in  Moses’  seat,  but 
their  conduct  was  an  outrage  upon  their  profession.  Their  real 
character  in  the  sight  of  God  was  brought  out  with  tremendous  dis- 
tinctness by  Our  Lord.  The  indictment  uttered  against  them  by  the 
“ Faithful  Witness,”  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gos- 
pel, is  of  the  most  fearful  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  carefully 
without  feeling  that  we  have  to  do  with  One  who  searches  the  heart 
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and  tries  the  reins.  It  is  a picture  of  men  fearlessly  corrupt  and 
criminal,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  loud  in  their  profession  of 
superior  sanctity.  “Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  : for  ye  neither 
go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in. 

Woe  imto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye  devour 
widows’  houses,  and  for  a pretence  make  long  prayer  : therefore  ye 
shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  prose- 
lyte, and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  yourselves.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  say,  Whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  temple  it  is  nothing  ; but  whosoever  shall  swear 
by  the  gold  of  the  temple  he  is  a debtor  1 Ye  fools  and  blind  : for 
whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ? 

And,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing  ; but  whosoever 
sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools  and  blind : 
for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift  ? 
Whoso,  therefore,  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  aU 
things  thereon.  And  whoso  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by 
it,  and  by  that  dwelleth  therein.  And  he  that  shall  swear  by 
heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth 
thereon.  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! for  ye 
pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : these  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Ye  blind  guides, 
which  strain  at  a gnat,  and  swallow  a cameL  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter,  but  within  theyare  fuU  of  extortion  andexcess.  Thou 
blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  that  first  which  is  within  the  cup  and  the  plat- 
ter, that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.  Woe  unto  you. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepul- 
chres, which,  indeed,  appear  beautiful  outwards,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  men’s  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  [ 
appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity.  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! because 
ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,  and  say.  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would 
not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets. 
Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  imto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children 
of  them  which  killed  the  prophets.  Fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your 
fathers.  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell  ?” 

The  Jews  were  at  this  time  divided  into  three  great  sects.  Besides 
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the  Pharisees,  already  mentioned,  there  were  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Essenes.  Some  smaller  sects  are  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  by  the  historian  J osephus,  such  as  the  Herodians, 
probably  political  adherents  of  Herod  j the  Gtalileans,  a branch  of  the 
Pharisees  ; and  the  Theraputse,  who  held  substantially  the  doctrines 
of  the  Essenes,  but  were  converts  from  the  Greeks.  The  Sadducees, 
of  whom  alone  it  is  necessary  to  say  anything  in  this  plane,  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  taken  their  name  from  Sadok,  a pupil  of  Anti- 
gorius  Sochseus,  President  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  the 
nation.  Sochaeus  had  taught  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  serve  God 
disinterestedly,  without  the  hope  of  future  reward  or  the  fear  of  future 
punishment.  Sadok,  misunderstanding  the  doctrine  of  his  master, 
drew  the  inference  that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments ; and  on  this  belief  he  founded  the  sect  whose  adherents  held 
that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit.  “ The  Sadducees 
say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit ; but  the 
Pharisees  confess  both.” — ^Acts  xxiii.  8.  They  did  not  deny  the  ration- 
ality of  the  human  soul,  but  held  that  it  is  mortal,  perishing  with  the 
body. 

But  God  is  a gracious  sovereign ; and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  Divine 
prerogatives,  often  overrules  evil  for  good.  It  was  so  at  this  time; 
for,  in  the  midst  of  these  fearful  practical  errors  and  doctrinal  here- 
sies, he  stirred  up  the  minds  of  his  few  faithful  people  to  greater 
diligence  in  the  study  of  the  inspired  prophets.  Those  who  were 
looking  for  redemption  in  Israel,  became  increasingly  devout.  They 
drew  an  argument  from  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees  for  deeper  personal 
humility,  and  from  the  heresy  of  the  Sadducees,  for  stronger  faith  in 
the  “sure  word  of  prophecy.”  The  hope  of  Israel  became  increas- 
ingly precious  to  their  minds,  and  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  Messiah  cheered  them  amidst  the  pervading  gloom 
which  had  settled  on  their  church  and  nation.  By  faith  they  saw 
through  the  dark  cloud,  and  felt  assured  that  the  oft-repeated  promise 
would  be  fulfilled  in  due  time.  Their  faith  was  tried,  but  not  dis- 
appointed. They  wept  in  secret  places  for  the  abominations  that 
were  done  in  Jerusalem,  and  those  tears  were  not  forgotten.  Their 
sigh  was  not  in  vain;  their  cry  came  up  for  a memorial  before  God; 
but  then,  as  now,  the  doctrine  was  true,  “The  just  shall  live  by 
faith.”  These  saints  of  God  were  his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation.  They  were  like  a few  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  a parched  field,  or  a green  spot  in  the  centre 
of  an  arid  desert ; or  a cultivated  garden  in  a waste  howling  wilder- 
ness. They  knew  that  Jehovah  would  have  respect  unto  his  cove- 
nant ; that  he  who  had  promised  to  raise  up  a righteous  king,  and  to 
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send  a great  Deliverer,  would  vindicate  liis  own  cause,  and  verify  his 
faithful  word.  What  though  everything  around  them  was  stormy 
and  melancholy,  it  was  their  duty  and  privilege  to  use  the  language 
of  one  of  their  own  loved  prophets : “ Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ; the  labour  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ; yet  I will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord;  I will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.” — Hab* 
iiL  17,  18.  What  though  the  blind  led  the  blind,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  people  caused  them  to  err,  they  could  not  forget  that  the  most 
glorious  deliverances  of  their  ancestors  had  been  in  close  proximity  to 
their  most  distressing  circumstances  ; that  the  mornings  of  their  song 
had  burst  suddenly  upon  their  nights  of  gloom ; and  the  brightest 
passages  in  their  history  were  interwoven  with  the  darkest.  What 
though  their  magnificent  temple  was  occupied,  and  its  imposing 
services  performed,  by  men  whose  pride  and  selfisliness  were  prover- 
bial, had  they  not  the  promise  to  rely  upon  and  to  plead,  “Unto 
you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sim  of  Righteousness  arise  with 
healing  in  his  wings;”  and,  “ The  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple;  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye 
delight  in  : behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  What 
though  the  second  temple  was  greatly  inferior  in  magnificence  and 
grandeur  to  that  which  had  been  erected  by  Solomon,  God  had  said 
by  Haggai,  “ The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former;  and  I will  shake  all  nations;  and  the  Desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come;  and  I will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.”  What  though  it  wanted  the  ark  of  the  covenant? 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  holy  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  had  not  the  last  of  their  prophets  wound  up  his 
message  with  these  ever-memorable  words : “ Remember  ye  the  law 
of  Moses,  my  servant,  which  I commended  unto  him  in  Horeb,  for  all 
Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments.  Behold  I will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord ; and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a curse.” — Mai.  iv.  4 — 6.  Would  they  not,  therefore, 
hope  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  Lord  to  make  bare  his  holy 
arm  for  the  salvation  of  his  people ; to  arise  upon  Mount  Zion,  in  the 
glory  so  long  predicted ; and  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets  ? Would  not  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the 
sacred  songs  of  Zion,  arise  from  faithful  hearts  at  such  a time  as  this? 
It  is  at  such  periods  that  true  piety  shines  most  brightly.  Faith  in 
the  Divine  promises  becomes  purified  and  strong,  in  proportion  to  the 
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decay  of  those  external  circumstances  upon  which  men  are  too  often 
temj)ted  to  lean ; and  those  ancient  saints,  seeing  nothing  arcnmd  but 
increasing  evidences  of  decay  and  calamity,  fixed  their  undivided 
attention  above.  They  felt  that  everything  was  ominous  of  a crisis  to 
their  church  and  nation;  and  their  hope  and  prayer  were,  that,  as  it 
was  the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble,  so  it  might  be  the  time  of  his  deliver- 
ance ; the  blessed  period  so  frequently  celebrated  in  their  Divine  song  : 
Thou  shaft  arise  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion ; for  the  time  to  favour 
her,  yea,  the  set  time  is  come.” 

And  it  was  so  ; though,  in  all  probability,  few,  if  any,  of  those  faith- 
ful men  understood  the  precise  character  of  the  deliverance  in  reserve 
for  them  ; or  the  true  nature  of  that  blessed  dispensation  which  was 
about  to  displace  the  ceremonies  of  Judaism  for  ever. 

Beyond  the  pale  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth,  the  historian 
finds  little  else  than  universal  idolatry.  The  nations  of  the  Grentiles 
were  sunk  amidst  its  pollution,  and  groped  amidst  its  darkness.  Gods 
many  and  lords  many  had  dominion  over  them.  They  worshipped 
the  works  of  their  own  hands,  sought  deliverance  from  stocks  and 
stones,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  devils.  The  schools  of  philosophy, 
though  chiefly  occupied  in  questions  concerning  the  gods,  were  of  no 
spiritual  value  to  the  world.  The  world,  by  wisdom,  could  not  find 
out  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Dnity  had,  indeed,  been  taught 
by  Socrates  and  Plato ; yet,  in  the  absence  of  revelation  from  that 
Spirit  who  alone  knows  “ the  things  of  God,”  their  sentiments  were 
obscure  and  confined, — scarcely  known  at  all  to  the  vulgar,  and  very 
feeble  in  their  influence  upon  the  learned.  Philosophy  was  not  “ a 
guide  of  the  blind,”  for  she  herself  was  confessedly  lost  in  the  mazes 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Her  voice  was  many-tongued  ; her  direc- 
tions were  contradictory ; her  theories  were  guesses  ; her  facts  hypo- 
thetical. Her  labour  was  in  the  fires,  and  the  light  she  yielded,  whilst 
discoloured  and  imsteady,  was  affected  only  to  the  extent  of  making 
darkness  visible.  But,  even  had  it  been  otherwise, — ^had  philosophy  really 
arrived  at  certainty  respecting  the  questions  which  she  pretended  to 
solve,  still  there  was  one  of  infinite  moment  to  a sinful  world,  with 
which  she  could  not  grapple,  and  to  which  she  could  return  no  answer, — 
the  great  question,  compared  with  which  all  others  are  light  as  vanity ; 
namely.  How  shall  a sinful  man  be  pardoned  and  accepted  by  an 
infinitely  holy  God  ? — ^this  lay  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  greatest 
uninspired  mind.  That  knowledge  which  should  fiiUy  comprehend  the 
character  and  necessities  of  man  as  a sinful  being,  and  furnish  a cer- 
tain remedy  for  his  moral  woes,  was  too  high  for  human  philosophy, — 
she  could  not  reach  it.  But  the  Gospel,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  does.  Here  man  discovers  what  he  was,  what  he  is,  and 
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what,  by  faith  in  Christ,  he  is  destined  to  become.  His  original  hap- 
piness, and  its  cause, — ^his  present  wretchedness,  and  its  cause, — ^the 
mode  by  which  he  can  be  delivered  from  this  wretchedness,  and  the 
glorious  source  of  his  redemption, — are  all  clearly  announced.  There 
is  no  flattering, — ^no  doubt  j every  statement  is  a fact,  every  declara- 
tion a certainty,  every  purpose  immutable.  There  is  no  experiment ; 
for  the  whole  system  is  the  result  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  proceeding  in 
harmony  with  infinite  mercy  and  justice.  It  is  revelation,  not  human 
theory ; it  is  God  speaking  to  the  nations,  declaring  the  riches  of  his 
infinite  love,  and  calling  upon  every  child  of  man  to  “ behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !”  It  is  to  pro- 
claim this  wonderful  truth,  that  the  servants  of  Christ  go  forth  over 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ; and,  whilst  doing  so,  they  find  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  utter  impotence  of  philosophy  to  elevate 
man  from  the  degradation  into  which  sin  has  plunged  him.  They 
find  that  the  disgusting  and  revolting  practices,  and  the  enormous 
crimes,  charged  against  the  heathen  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  are  still  common 
amongst  idolaters.  The  vilest  deeds  of  which  the  depraved  heart  is 
capable,  are  inseparable  from  idolatry.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  alone 
can  purify  and  ennoble  the  human  spirit ; and  the  missionaries  of  the 
Cross,  consequently,  are  the  best  friends  of  mankind,  in  every  nation 
where  their  feet  have  travelled  with  the  message  of  redemption.  In 
the  discharge  of  their  Divine  commission,  they  utter  truths  as  much 
superior  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  to 
that  of  the  glow-worm ; whilst  the  eflfect  of  those  truths,  received 
into  the  mind  by  faith,  is  to  raise  the  degraded  worshipper  of  demons 
into  hallowed  fellowship  with  the  saints  and  the  household  of  God,  to 
purify  the  unclean,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  bring  the  prodigal 
home  to  his  Father,  to  pardon  the  trangressor,  and  to  make  the  alien 
“ an  heir  of  God,  and  a joint-heir  with  Christ.”  They  fiind  that  now, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  nations  are  sunk  amidst  debasing 
superstitions,  gross  darkness,  and  all  uncleanness.  The  tendency  of 
idolatry,  in  all  its  forms,  has  ever  been,  what  our  missionaries  now 
find  it,  to  degrade  and  brutalise  man,  and  to  enslave  nations.  It 
makes  room  for  the  full  development  of  human  depravity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  that  of  despotism  on  the  other.  It  offers  no  guarantee 
to  nations  that  they  shall  be  free,  or  to  individuals  that  they  shall  be 
enlightened.  It  puts  forth  no  meliorating  influence  to  cheer  suflfering 
and  -groaning  humanity,  inspires  no  heart  with  hope,  and  offers  no 
trvidence  for  the  faith  of  its  votaries.  Darkness  is  its  element,  mystery 
its  creed,  cruelty  its  practice,  despair  its  issue.  Thus  it  was,  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  until  the  God  of  love  and  mercy  fulfil  his  own  glorious 
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promise  : ‘‘  And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.  And  they  shall 
go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake 
terribly  the  earth.  In  that  day  a man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver, 
and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  make  each  one  for  himself  to  worship, 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  j to  go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
into  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.” — 

Isaiah  ii.  18 — 21. 

Moreover,  the  missionary  of  Christ  finds,  that,  whatever  changes  the 
progress  of  time  may  have  introduced  into  the  policy  or  geography  of 
nations  during  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  the  general  characteristics, 
moral  and  spiritual,  of  the  people  of  these  nations,  are  similar  to  those 
of  which  history  speaks  as  belonging  to  them  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord’s 
advent.  Among  these  characteristics,  there  were  then,  and  there  are 
now,  wherever  the  Gospel  of  J esus  Christ  has  not  poured  its  light  and 
produced  its  Divine  results,  superstitious  fear  of  the  gods,  a blind 
attachment  to  ancestral  creeds,  and,  incongruous  as  it  may  appear,  a 
longing  and  yearning  of  the  heart  after  something  higher  and  better, 
more  solid  and  satisfactory,  than  the  ordinary  experience  had  yielded. 

Of  course,  traditional  influences  and  local  circumstances  have  always 
caused  some  minor  varieties  in  nations,  in  the  social  habits  of  their 
respective  inhabitants,  and  in  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  domesti 
ties — the  marriage  relation,  the  parental  and  filial  affections,  and  the 
morality  of  home  ; but  these  were  the  leading  general  characteristics 
of  the  Gentile  nations  at  the  time  of  Our  Redeemer’s  birth ; and  it 
will  be  auxiliary  to  the  general  design  of  this  paper  to  look  at  them 
briefly,  in  order. 

First : Superstitious  fear  of  the  gods  was  characteristic  of  all 
heathendom  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  There  was  a constant 
fear  of  incurring  their  displeasure,  an  excessive  dread  of  their  anger. 

The  minds  of  men  were  under  a perpetual  yoke  of  bondage.  They 
feared  to  give  offence  by  look,  or  gesture,  or  action.  The  power  of 
their  deities,  whilst  it  was  sometimes  believed  to  be  exerted  amicably, 
with  a vievp-  to  the  protection,  or  prosperity,  or  success  in  war,  of  their 
devotees,  was  generally  understood  to  be  wielded  with  a malevolent 
energy  against  offenders.  Hence,  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  were 
rather  deprecatory  than  grateful ; they  sought  to  turn  aside  the  anger, 
rather  than  to  celebrate  the  benignity,  of  the  gods.  Costly  offerings 
were  laid  upon  the  altars  of  the  monster  deities  that  were  believed  to  ^ 

hold  destiny  and  fate  in  their  hands.  He  who  gave  most,  who  stripped  i 

himself  of  his  earthly  possessions,  and  reduced  his  family  and  depend- 
ants to  beggary,  at  the  behest  of  the  covetous  priesthood  who  were 
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supposed  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  cruel  will  of  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles,  was  considered  the  most  conspicuous  in  religion,  and 
therefore  the  most  likely,  if  not  to  secure  their  approbation,  at  least 
to  escape  their  vengeance.  Under  this  impression,  and  with  this  view, 
terrible  sacrifices  were  made.  The  most  tender  ties  of  nature,  which 
the  great  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  human  heart  for  the  comfort 
and  preservation  of  the  race,  were  ruthlessly  severed ; the  love 
between  husband  and  wife,  which  Christianity  uniformly  purifies  and 
strengthens,  idolatry  arrested  in  its  course,  whenever  the  act  promised 
an  increase  to  its  venal  treasures.  The  tenderness  and  strength — a 
strength  caused  by  its  very  tenderness — of  a mother’s  affection  for 
the  child  of  her  bosom,  cannot  be  surpassed,  except  by  the 
love  of  God  to  his  Church  (Isaiah  lx.  15)  ; yet  idolatry  has  demanded 
in  ten  thousand  instances  the  surrender  of  the  children  of  its  votaries 
for  the  perpetuating  of  its  sanguinary  rites ; and,  superstition  triumph- 
ing over  the  dictates  of  ardent  affection,  mothers  have  complied  with  the 
horrid  demand.  The  babe  has  been  placed  upon  the  streaming  altar, 
or  yielded  to  the  burning  embrace  of  the  demon  god,  by  the  arms  that 
recently  pressed  it  to  a mother’s  breast.  Virginity,  whose  preser- 
vation from  the  destroyer  is  taught  by  conscience,  by  the  dictates  of 
nature,  by  the  morality  of  nations,  and  by  the  authority  of  God,  has 
been  compelled  to  minister  to  the  abominable  orgies  of  the  temples  of 
idolatry  j and  the  weltering  flood  of  licentiousness  which  has  issued 
thence,  has  sapped  and  polluted  the  very  foundations  of  society.  ^How 
fearfully  true  are  the  words  of  inspired  men  respecting  the  corruptions 
and  cruelty  of  polytheism  : “ The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty.” — Psalm  Ixxiv.  20.  “ They  were  mingled 

among  the  heathen  and  learned  their  works.  And  they  served  their 
idols,  which  were  a snare  unto  them.  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the 
blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan  : and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood.  Thus 
were  they  defiled  with  their  own  works,  and  went  a whoring  with 
their  own  inventions.” — Psalm  cvi.  35 — 39.  “ Professing  themselves 

to  be  wise  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrup- 
tible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore,  God  also  gave 
them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts  to  dis- 
honour their  bodies  between  themselves.  WTio  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.” — Rom.  i.  22 — 25.  “The 
things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to 
God  : and  I would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils.” — 
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1 Cor.  10 — 20.  But  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  all  this  in  Afnca 

and  Asia  at  the  present  day  ? Does  the  rising  sun  look  down  upon 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  all  nature  is  fertile  and  beautiful,  and 
“ only  man  is  vile,”  and  see  nothing  similar  to  this  ? Alas  ! the  cause 
is  there  at  the  present  hour  with  all  its  sad  concomitants  and  fearful 
consequences.  Idolatry  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  It  must  be 
destroyed,  for  it  cannot  be  improved.  And  the  Divine  decree  has 
been  declared  regarding  its  destruction  : — “ Thus  shall  ye  say  unto 
them.  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even 
they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens.” — 
Jeremiah  x.  11. 

Second : Blind  attachment  to  ancestral  creeds.  We  call  their 
attachment  blind  because  it  was  unreasoning.  It  was  not  the  offspring 
of  light,  or  intelligence,  or  evidence.  The  introduction  of  any  new 
form  of  idolatry,  though  at  first,  of  course,  a novelty,  yet  if  it  was 
patronised  by  any  names  held  in  repute  by  the  people,  gradually 
spread  itself,  and,  in  process  of  time,  its  origin  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  which  very  circumstance  gave  it  a firm  hold  upon  a super- 
stitious people  who  had  no  popular  literature,  and  no  means  of  testing 
the  authority  of  the  system  which  claimed  their  faith  and  homage.  It 
was  enough  for  them  that  their  fathers  believed  in  the  oracle ; and 
the  priests,  conversant  as  they  were  with  human  nature,  failed  not  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  populace  that  to  depart  from  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors  was  highly  reprehensible.  The  fear  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  acting  upon  the  superstitious  groundwork  already  noticed,  pro- 
duced the  desired  result.  The  advantage  taken  of  this  feeling  at  the 
present  day  in  India  and  China,  has  been  noticed  by  all  Christian 
travellers.  Marvellous  stories,  reaching  back  into  an  impossible  anti- 
quity, are  told  in  their  sacred  books,  and  related  to  the  awe-struck  mul- 
titude. Christian  missionaries  find  this  popular  reverence  for  the 
obscurities  of  the  past,  this  tenacious  adherence  to  the  opinions  of  pro- 
genitors, and  this  unintelligent  veneration  for  what  has  become  grey 
with  age,  among  the  most  formidable  barriers  which  they  have  to 
throw  down,  to  make  way  for  the  glorious  chariot  of  the  Bedeemer. 
So  it  was  in  the  olden  time  in  Greece  and  Itome,  and  so  it  is  in  the 
lands  of  false  gods  now.  “ Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,” 
is  but  the  type  of  a sentiment  which  has  to  be  encountered  by  every 
messenger  of  the  true  God  in  heathen  nations.  The  idolater  feels 
that  to  embrace  Christianity  is  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  memory  of 
his  ancestors  through  many  generations,  to  censure  their  wisdom  and 
their  piety,  and,  by  implication,  to  doubt  their  salvation.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  way  in  which  this  feeling  will  operate  on  minds 
that  have  not  felt  the  power  of  that  Divine  truth  which  commands 
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all  men  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  to  turn  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony. 

Third  : But  with  all  this  there  is  frequently  associated  a longing  of 
the  heart  for  something  better  than  idolatry  furnishes.  The  ceremony 
may  be  performed,  the  rite  attended  to,  the  prescribed  duty  discharged, 
and  the  required  sacrifice  offered,  yet  the  worshipper  feels  ill  at  ease. 
This  was  remarkably  the  case  at  the  time  of  Messiah’s  advent.  The 
universal  peace  which  characterises  that  period,  gave  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
such  as  had  not,  perhaps,  ever  been  given  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  places  of  public  resort  men  assembled,  “ either  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing.”  Among  the  topics  thus  discussed,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  predicted  birth  of  a great  King,  who  was 
to  arise  among  the  Jews,  and  to  reign  over  the  whole  world,  held  no 
secondary  place.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  this  illmstrious 
Prince  would  appear  about  that  time;  an  opinion,  whilst  perfectly 
correct,  unquestionably  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  But  it  was  something 
more  than  mere  curiosity  that  led  to  the  frequent  examination  of  this 
current  rumour.  For,  whilst  “ a nation  does  not  change  its  gods,” 
there  had  been  awakened,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
' intelligent,  a strong  desire  to  solve  the  grand  question  of  the  philo- 

sophers, “What  is  truth?”  and  the  more  this  desire  was  indulged, 
the  more  deeply  was  that  yearning  of  the  heart  felt  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  To  abandon  the  gods  whom  their 
il  fathers  worshipped,  was  out  of  the  question ; but  what  if  the  “Un- 

j{  known  God”  should  reveal  himself,  and  grant  the  desired  explana- 

i tion  ? In  harmony  with  this  feeling  of  restlessness  and  unsatisfied 

1 1 desire,  is  that  of  myriads  at  this  hour  in  many  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  a time  of  travail  and  of  pain.  It  is  a period  of  great  inquiry 
1 and  anxiety,  a season  of  transition,  predicting  a momentous  crisis  in 

the  history  of  our  world.  God’s  eternal  purpose  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  in  these  latter  days,  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
manifestation ; and  as,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nations  were  looking 
for  some  extraordinary  occmTence,  so,  at  the  present  time,  they  are 
evidently  preparing  to  listen  to  some  hitherto  unheard  announcement, 

I and  to  enter  amidst  scenes  which  shall  shake  the  temples  of  idolatry 
into  the  dust,  and  change  the  whole  aspect  of  society  ; whilst  the  hoary 

|i  fabrics  of  superstition  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  to  rise  no  more 

II  for  ever. 
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There  are  in  many  men’s  history  moments  of  deep  inspiration,  in  which, 
if  they  would  but  yield  to  its  inner  power,  they  might  fill  the  world  with 
their  name  and  deeds.  The  idea  of  whatever  is  great,  or  magnificent, 
or  challenges  a wider  attention,  has  its  origin  in  some  individual 
mind ; and  that  one  mind  becomes  the  centre  around  which  thou- 
sands of  other  minds  are  made  to  revolve,  and  in  obedience  to  which 
they  move.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  they  become  penetrated  and 
pervaded  with  the  one  grand  conception  of  the  one  master  spirit  with 
whom  they  are  associated.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
take  it  all  up  into  themselves.  In  them  it  is  not  original,  but  derived ; 
and  whatever  is  derived  can  never  come  up  to  its  original.  It  is  only 
fi’om  the  central  mind  that  the  idea  can  be  fully  developed  ; and,  when 
the  development  is  complete,  it  matters  not  how  many  may  have  been 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  process, — our  thoughts  still  recur  to  the 
man  with  whom  the  idea  originated  which  has  given  birth  to  so  much 
grandeur, — ^to  results  which  have  challenged  the  homage  of  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
which  has  so  recently  closed,  and  to  that  illustrious  Prince,  in  whose 
enlightened  and  capacious  mind  the  whole  thing  took  its  idse.  It  is 
a happy  thing  for  our  England,  that  her  Queen, — herself  the  pattern 
of  every  private,  domestic,  and  social  virtue, — ^is  wedded  to  such  a 
man  ; truly  a noble  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  princes,  to  see  hiTu  withdrawing  from 
the  stormy  arena  of  political  strife,  and  giving  himself  to  the  higher 
pursuits  of  civilisation  and  science ; of  letters  and  philosophy  ; of 
industrial  skill  and  the  improvement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  has  stimu- 
lated the  most  learned  and  the  most  advanced  among  us ; he  has 
given  to  mind  a new  and  powerful  impulse,  and  has  opened  a still 
wider  and  more  inviting  field  for  the  play  and  the  force  of  the  human 
intellect.  In  that  palace  of  wonders  with  which  his  name  is  now 
inseparably  connected,  he  has  enthroned  science  and  art,  and  brought 
all  nations  to  bow  before  them.  Never,  in  this  world’s  history,  was 
there  a grander  or  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  mastery  of  mind 
over  matter.  Never  did  the  application  and  the  fruits  of  human 
intellect  appear  to  more  advantage.  Never  before  was  witnessed  such 
a combination  of  genius, — such  a concentration  of  skill, — such  a 
mingling  of  the  beautiful  with  the  usefid, — of  the  elegant  and  the 
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artificial  with  the  common  and  the  practical.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
others,  we  know  not  whether  more  to  admire,  such  a rare  and  accumu- 
lated store  of  the  world’s  treasures,  or  the  mental  application  and 
manual  dexterity  which  wrought  those  treasures  into  so  many  thou- 
sand shapes  and  forms. 

We  might  speak  of  the  building  itself  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  inventive  genius  and  of  mechanical  skill ; of  its  internal  divisions 
and  arrangements ; of  the  classification  and  disposition  of  its  manifold 
contents;  of  the  number  and  variety  of  its  objects,  and  every  one  so 
exhibited  as  to  demand  a greater  or  less  degree  of  attention  ; of  its 
being  consecrated  by  religious  worship,  and  opened  with  a royal  cere- 
monial ; of  its  being  made  the  theatre  in  which  all  nations  should 
meet  and  mingle ; of  its  doors  being  thrown  back  to  receive  all  classes 
of  the  community,  so  as  to  allow  the  extremes  of  society  to  touch  the 
one  upon  the  other, — ^the  Sovereign  and  the  subject, — the  prince  and 
the  peasant, — the  noble  and  his  dependant, — all  occupying  one  com- 
mon ground,  and  all  claiming  a common  interest  in  the  wondrous 
scheme  ; of  its  having  been  visited  by  some  millions  of  thinking  men 
and  women,  while  among  these  millions  theft  and  crime  have  scarcely 
been  known  ; of  its  invaluable  contents  being  committed  to  the  keep- 
ing of  a common  police  force,  and  that  force  exercising  all  its  authority 
under  a case  of  glass  ; of  its  internal  order  and  peace  having  been 
preserved  inviolate,  and  its  countless  spectators  made  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  urbanities  and  courtesies  of  life ; of  its  having  brought 
myriads  on  myriads  of  our  rural  population  within  the  circle  of  that 
higher  civilisation  and  refinement  which  necessarily  belong  to  the 
metropolis  of  a great  and  enlightened  nation  ; of  its  having  proved 
the  school  of  a more  perfect  education  to  the  mechanic,  the  artist,  and 
the  man  of  science  ; of  its  having  verified  the  fact  that  mechanical 
skill,  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  commanding  genius,  and  lofty 
intelligence,  are  the  common  property  of  all  nations ; of  its  having 
proclaimed,  with  an  emphasis  never  heard  nor  understood  since  the 
day  that  the  spirits  of  light  pronounced  it  on  Judah’s  sacred  plains,  the 
doctrine  of  “peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  men of  its  having 
created  a bond  of  union  and  friendship  for  the  people  of  every  kindred 
and  every  tongue  ; of  its  having  survived  the  predictions  of  the  foolish 
and  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  of  its  having  been  closed  with  a silence 
and  a quietude  which  left  the  exhibitors  surrounded  with  the  glory  of 
their  own  creation,  and  allowed  the  voice  of  the  millions  to  melt  away 
into  the  subdued  and  sanctified  tone  of  praise  to  God,  who  had  so 
signally  crowned  the  undertaking  with  his  favour ; — on  all  this  we 
might  dwell  at  large ; but  we  must  narrow  our  ground,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  conceived  will  be  the  more  probable  effects 
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of  this  grand  device  in  the  history  of  nations  and  the  history  of  man. 
There  is  a glorious  race  for  humanity  still  to  run,  and  a sun-like  future 
is  coming  up  for  our  world. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  greatly 
modified  by  the  fact,  that  only  some  seventy-thousand  foreigners 
visited  our  shores,  to  witness  the  world’s  grandest  spectacle,  of  whom 
four  thousand  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Altogether, 
these  constitute  a mere  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  and 
would  be  all  but  lost  in  the  aggregate.  Their  influence  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  their  power  to  act  on  society  can  only  be  in  proportion 
to  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  There  may  be  those  who  have 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  Koyal  Man  with  whom  the  Exhibition 
originated;  and,  in  their  minds,  there  may  be  the  germ-thought  of 
some  future  development  which  will  strike  the  nations  with  equal 
surprise  and  wonder.  We  hope  it  is  so.  But  these  are  the  excep- 
tions. The  majority  have  gone  back  to  their  respective  countries,  it 
may  be,  impressed,  instructed,  delighted ; more  deeply  in  love  with 
England,  and  more  firmly  believing  in  the  brotherhood  of  man ; but 
how  is  their  influence  to  be  felt?  Are  they  qualified  to  be  the  organs 
of  communicating  fresh  life  and  energy  to  the  nations  from  which 
they  came?  We  confess  that  we  look  for  no  great  results  in  this 
direction.  It  is  not  by  individualising  the  nations,  and  telling  up  the 
respective  numbers  from  each,  that  took  up  a temporary  abode  among 
us,  during  the  existence  of  the  world’s  wonder,  that  we  shall  come  to 
a just  conclusion.  We  must  look  at  the  thing  as  a whole.  The 
Exhibition  was  but  a centre,  with  its  ever-multiplying  and  ever- 
widening  circles  of  life  and  influence,  each  communicating  with  the 
other,  and  the  remotest,  not  less  than  the  nearest,  partaking  the 
power  and  vitality  of  the  centre.  Though  England  was  chosen  as 
the  theatre  for  the  great  spectacle,  it  was  not  England  which  consti- 
tuted the  Exhibition.  It  was  not  any  one  individual  nation,  but  all 
nations  combined.  And  it  is  to  the  influence  arising  out  of  this  com- 
bination, that  we  must  look  for  those  results  which  are  to  make  our 
common  world  purer  and  better,  and  happier,  and  to  link  the  children 
of  our  common  race  in  the  bond  of  one  great  brotherhood.  It  will 
not  be  the  influence  of  England  nor  of  France,  of  America  nor  of 
India,  of  which  the  national  mind  of  these  various  countries  will  be 
conscious,  but  the  united  influence  of  all  the  nations  represented  in 
the  world’s  great  rendezvous.  Nor  is  it  so  much  the  bearing  of  one 
country  upon  another,  as  every  one  recei\dng  individually  the  impres- 
sion given  forth  by  the  whole  in  their  union  and  combined  action. 

Keeping  these  facts  before  us,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  determine 
the  probable  eflfects  of  this  grand  convocation  of  the  world’s  family. 
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each  branch  of  which  brought  with  it  its  industrial  products,  and 
among  all  the  members  of  which  there  was  a free  interchange  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Were  not  all  nations  there  represented  ? 
And  does  not  such  a convention  of  the  nations  point  to  the  law  of  a 
common  brotherhood?  Since  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is  a Divinely- 
established  relation  between  man  and  man,  and  out  of  this  relation 
arise  certain  imperative  and  unchangeable  obligations.  Every  indivi- 
dual man  has  claims  upon  his  fellow-man,  and  from  those  claims  no 
one  can  release  himself.  To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  the 
law  of  all  intelligent  and  moral  beings,  and  it  is  to  the  violation  of 
this  one  law  that  we  trace  all  the  oppression,  and  wrong,  and 
cruelty ; all  the  divisions,  and  feuds,  and  wars,  which  have 
afliicted  humanity  from  the  morning  of  time.  Nor  can  these 
evils  be  otherwise  remedied  than  by  again  enthroning  this 
law  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  demanding  obedience  to  it  in  all  the  rela- 
tions and  intercourse  of  life.  To  love  a man,  is  to  know  him  ; and  to 
know  him,  we  must  be  brought  into  contact  and  fellowship.  This  the 
Exhibition  effected.  It  brought  together  men  of  every  clime  and 
complexion,  of  every  political  school,  and  ’ of  every  religious  creed  ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  people  of  each  nation  have  gone  away  with 
a better  and  more  friendly  opinion  of  the  people  of  every  other  nation, 
and  with  the  impression  deeply  fixed  in  their  mind,  that  everything 
is  to  be  gained  to  the  world  and  to  humanity  by  the  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  universal  good-will.  The  Prince  Consort  of  England  has 
done  more  to  destroy  that  feeling  of  national  animosity  which  has  so 
often  been  cherished  up  to  the  point  of  war,  and  to  prevent  the  future 
flow  of  human  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  than  all  the  treaties  and 
alliances  which  have  been  framed  and  ratified  by  the  Powers  of  Europe 
or  the  Governments  of  the  world.  War,  as  a game,  is  at  an  end.  We 
mean  not  to  say  that  the  field  will  never  again  be  taken.  A fearful 
retribution  awaits  some  of  our  modern  States,  and  that  retribution 
may  sweep  over  them  in  the  form  of  wasting  and  destructive  warfare  ; 
but,  from  this  day,  an  appeal  to  arms  will  be  the  dernwr  ressort  of  the 
civilised  world.  In  the  Crystal  Hall  of  Peace,  the  assembled  nations 
have  entered  their  most  solemn  protest  against  war.  Is  the  man 
born — ^is  there  such  an  abortion  to  be  found  on  God’s  earth,  that 
would  take  these  trophies  of  a pacific  and  improving  industry,  gathered 
from  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  strew  them  on  the  battle-field,  to 
be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  very  men  who  wrought,  and  reaped, 
and  gathered  them  ? Let  the  earth  rather  open  her  mouth  and  swal- 
low him  up.  This  lower  sphere  has  been  too  long  distracted  and  made 
unhappy  by  the  conflict  of  hostile  elements.  There  is  a higher  bond 
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of  union  and  friendship  among  the  nations  than  the  soil  which  gave 
them  birth,  or  the  language  which  they  speak  in  common,  or  the 
institutions  under  whose  genius  they  havebeen  nurtured  and  instructed. 
There  is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  A relationship  this  which  takes 
the  precedence  of  country,  and  colour,  and  language,  and  every  out- 
ward institution.  For  six  bright  and  sunny  months,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  world’s  civilisation,  and  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  has 
this  fact  been  recognised,  and  received,  and  published.  Henceforth, 
the  nations  will  seek  not  for  points  of  separation  and  estrangement, 
but  rather  for  the  common  grounds  of  association  and  friendly  inter- 
course. If  Kings  and  Governments  will  proclaim  war  to  gratify  their 
feelings  of  pride  and  ambition,  the  voice  and  the  will  of  the  people 
will  raise  an  insunnountable  barrier  to  their  advance.  It  is  from  the 
subjects  rather  than  from  the  sovereigns  of  the  respective  states  that 
we  must  look  for  the  vindication  and  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
peace.  The  people  are  generally  in  advance  of  their  rulers.  And  if 
good-will  obtain  among  the  nations  ; if  they  become  cemented  by 
friendly  intercourse,  founded  on  the  rivalry  of  inventive  genius,  and 
mechanical  skill,  and  pacific  industry,  the  knell  of  war  shall  be  sounded, 
and  the  reign  of  love  shall' be  wide  as  the  world. 

It  is  now  a fact  in  history,  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  surplus 
power  which  was  obtained  from  the  cessation  of  national  hostilities 
and  the  pursuits  of  war,  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  mental  culture, 
and  scientific  research,  and  social  improvement.  Never  did  the 
nations  exhibit  a higher  form  of  intellectual  life  and  activity.  Never 
were  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  invited  to  enter  on  a more 
glorious  race,  and  never  was  there  set  before  them  a mightier  prize. 
The  Exhibition  has  given  to  millions  on  millions  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  achievements  of  science  and  of  art.  Other  and  nobler 
achievements  are  still  to  be  won.  Science  is  but  in  its  infancy.  In 
every  branch  and  department  of  art,  whether  more  refined  or  more 
practical,  there  is  room  for  indefinite  progression  and  improvement. 
And  the  nations  are  now  invited  to  fresh  competition.  Each  may 
have  learned  something  from  the  other  in  the  great  School  of  Design 
just  closed,  and  there  is  something  still  to  learn.  The  lessons  there 
given,  and  the  knowledge  there  acquired,  cannot  be  lost.  Mind  has 
been  quickened  into  higher  life  and  energy ; and  we  may  look  for  the 
fruits  of  this  higher  vitality  and  application,  in  scientific  discovery, 
and  mechanical  skill,  and  aesthetic  perfection.  The  world  will  be  con- 
verted into  one  grand  workshop,  for  the  employment  of  genius  and 
labour.  Nations  and  people  will  no  longer  be  backward  to  acknow- 
ledge their  mutual  dependence  and  indebtedness  ; neither  will  they 
refuse  each  other’s  products  from  the  narrow  feeling  of  national  pride 
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and  jealousy,  or  under  the  impression  that  a home-made  article,  though 
inferior  and  less  raluable,  is  better  than  a foreign-made  article  of  the 
same  description.  In  some  departments  of  science  and  industry,  one 
nation  will  take  the  precedence  of  another.  There  are  influences  and 
causes  which  render  it  impossible  that  all  should  reach  the  same  point 
of  perfection.  And  in  this  we  see  the  beneficent  arrangement  of  that 
Providence  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all.  It  is  no  part  of 
Heaven’s  plan  that  nations,  any  more  than  the  individual  being,  should 
live  in  a state  of  isolation  and  independence.  The  law  of  humanity  is 
the  law  of  relation  and  mutual  obligation  ; and  never  was  this  law 
more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  different  nations  were  systematically  partitioned  off  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  their  products  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  their 
separateness  and  isolation,  no  one  could  fail  to  observe,  as  he  walked 
through  the  world’s  mart,  how  these  nations  unconsciously  flowed  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  how  their  separate  productions  were  all 
indispensable  to  make  up  one  perfect  whole.  With  this  fact  before 
us,  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee,  and  no  prophetic  revelation  to 
believe,  that,  while  the  several  nations  will  concede  to  each  other 
whatever  superiority  can  be  claimed  in  any  particular  department  of 
ssience  or  of  art,  the  future  efibrt  of  them  all  will  be  to  learn  from 
every  source,  and  to  compete  with  universal  intelligence  and  skill. 

From  the  first  we  have  maintained,  that,  in  no  other  country  but 
our  own,  and  at  no  other  period  in  the  great  calendar  of  years,  could 
such  a scheme  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  this  there  is  some- 
thing pregnant  with  meaning.  In  coming  to  our  shores,  and  mingling 
with  our  people,  foreigners  have  had  every  possible  opportunity  of 
forming  a more  correct  estimate  of  our  private  virtue,  and  domestic 
purity,  and  social  happiness;  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  speech,  as  these  obtain  in  our  midst ; of  the  respect  which 
is  paid  to  order  and  authority;  of  the  healthful  working  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions, whether  political  or  religious;  of  the  beautiful  scale  on 
which  society  is  graduated,  and  according  to  which  all  orders  are 
treated ; of  the  intelligence,  and  skill,  and  activity,  which  distinguish 
our  working  and  industrious  classes ; of  the  influence  which  is  going 
up  from  the  humbler  and  more  retired  walks  of  life,  and  giving  its 
impression  to  every  degree  of  rank  and  station  up  to  the  first  and 
most  august  personage  in  the  realm;  and,  above  all,  of  the  moral  and 
Christian  element  which  has  conserved  England,  amid  the  shock  of 
nations  and  the  fall  of  thrones ; nor  can  they  have  left  our  shores 
without  carrying  with  them  the  great  lesson,  that  what  has  lifted 
England  into  her  present  proud  position,  must  be  good  for  every  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  forget  not  that  we  are  enjoying 
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the  fruits  of  a long-continued  growth  ; that  it  took  manifold  ages  to 
perfect  our  institutions,  and  to  draw  around  us  the  light,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  virtue,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  now  living  and 
moving.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  other  nations  will  pass  over,  at 
once,  into  the  same  pure  and  lofty  region.  We  are  satisfied  that 
these  nations  are  now  in  a transition  state,  and  that  the  present  is  a 
period  of  glorious  preparation  for  the  future  regeneration  and  liberty 
of  man.  The  reign  of  despotism  is  doomed.  The  principles  of 
government  must  everywhere  be  relaxed  and  modified.  Man’s  6*06 
thoughts  can  no  longer  be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  ghostly  super- 
stition, nor  the  soul  be  enslaved  to  any  human  power.  Institutions 
must  exist  and  be  worked  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Social  virtue 
and  social  happiness  must  be  placed  on  a surer  foundation.  The 
whole  frame-work  of  society  must  be  taken  down,  and  re-adjusted 
after  another  form.  England  is  the  model-nation  of  the  world ; and, 
for  centuries  past,  her  Constitution  has  been  the  object  of  envy  and 
admiration  among  all  the  civilised  States  of  Europe.  Of  the  genius  of 
that  Constitution  they  are  no  longer  ignorant.  And  we  cannot  but 
hope  and  believe,  that,  henceforth,  the  nations  will  take  on  more  of 
our  fi^eedom  and  independence,  and  moral  virtue,  till  the  rod  of 
oppression  is  everywhere  broken;  the  law  of  eternal  justice  is  every- 
where enthroned ; the  freedom  of  the  press  is  everywhere  asserted 
and  insured  ; the  social  system  is  everywhere  purified  and  consoli- 
dated; the  manhood  of  humanity  is  everywhere  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged ; the  rights  of  the  governed  are  everywhere  held  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  rights  of  those  who  govern  ; and  the  last 
link  of  the  chain  which  frets  the  spirit  of  man  doth  of  itself  fall  off. 
Glorious  prospect,  and  yet  more  glorious  reality ! To  our  eye  the 
future  is  all  bright.  The  light  which  is  now  fringing  the  horizon  will 
go  up  to  meridian  height  and  fulness.  Freedom  is  the  goal  to  which 
the  nations  are  now  pressing  ; and  with  the  triumph  of  liberty,  will 
come  all  that  is  essential  to  perfect  social  life  and  national  greatness. 

It  is  among  the  arrangements  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  to  England 
and  America,  as  the  two  most  purely  Protestant  and  Christian  nations, 
has  been  committed  the  sublime  enterprise  of  subjugating  the  world 
to  God.  Both  nations  speak  one  common  language — a,  language  which, 
by  emigration  and  by  study,  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  is  likely  to  be  all  but  universal.  Besides  this,  Eng- 
land is  daily  becoming  richer  and  richer  in  a noble  and  varied  litera- 
ture ; and,  since  a knowledge  of  her  language  will  be  found  the  easiest 
key  by  which  to  unlock  and  gain  possession  of  these  accumulating 
treasures  of  thought,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  its  acquisition 
will  become  an  object  of  earnest  pursuit.  An  acquaintance  with  our 
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language  and  our  literature,  will  lead  to  an  acquaintance  with  our 
institutions  ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  nations  assimilate  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  those  institutions,  the  freer  and  the  more  unreserved 
will  be  their  intercourse  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the 
Christian  missionary  does  not  go  to  the  heathen  to  teach  them  Eng- 
lish. It  is  an  embassy  of  mercy.  He  is  sent  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  is  the  organ  of  commu- 
nicating to  them  that  spiritual  and  divine  life  by  which  they  may 
rise  up  into  fellowship  with  their  Redeemer  and  their  God.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  however,  that,  in  almost  all  the  educational  establish- 
ments connected  with  our  Protestant  Missions,  the  English  language  is 
taught  as  a branch  of  study,  and  thus  the  outer  and  farther  off  circles 
of  civilisation  and  knowledge  are  brought  into  connection  with  the 
inner  and  more  interior.  The  influence  of  England  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  at  our  very  antipodes  ; and  the  most  distant  nations 
can  communicate  with  the  very  centre  of  the  world’s  life  and  civilisa- 
tion, Christianity,  through  her  language,  literature,  commerce,  and 
missions. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A language  almost  universally  known  and  spoken, 
affords  unspeakable  facilities  for  the  freer  intercourse  of  all  nations. 
We  are  not  so  insapient  as  to  imagine  that  there  shall  be  such  a 
fusion  of  tongues  as  that  they  will  all  melt  and  flow  into  one,  and  that 
one  be  the  tongue  of  the  English.  Such  a thing  might  be  advanced  in 
Bedlam,  and  received  with  approbation  ; but  can  never  be  imposed  on 
men  of  sober  mind.  We  may  differ  from  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  j but  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  beside  ourselves  when 
we  affirm,  that  no  language  promises  to  be  so  generally  known  and 
spoken,  and  that  chiefly  through  this  medium  will  mind  communicate 
with  mind  in  the  future  progress  and  development  of  humanity.  If 
the  confiision  of  tongues  was  one  of  those  violent  effects  which 
followed  the  moral  disorganisation,  or  moral  derangement,  of  our 
nature,  is  it  a thing  incredible,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  harmony  of 
our  nature  is  restored,  or  in  proportion  as  its  great  disturbing  force  is 
overcome  and  removed,  the  nations  should  seek  for  one  more  common 
medium  of  thought  and  expression?  We  believe  in  this  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times ; and  whatever  goes  to  connect  and  compact  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth,  renders  this  the  more  necessary,  and 
the  more  likely.  In  the  Exhibition  all  these  nations  met,  and  it  was 
intensely  interesting  to  observe  how  anxious  the  foreigner  was  to 
express  himself,  however  imperfectly,  in  the  language  of  our  country  : 
while  from  the  Exhibition  he  has  received  a new  and  powerful 
impulse  to  its  future  study  and  acquisition.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken. 
It  is  not  on  the  mere  diffusion  or  universality  of  the  English  language 
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that  we  would  fix  attention.  It  is  rather  on  the  fact,  that,  as  the 
language  of  the  two  most  powerful  and  most  Christian  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  adopted  language  of  all  nations,  it  is 
the  channel  through  which  is  to  fiow  that  vital  and  healtliful  influ- 
ence which  is  to  quicken,  and  purify,  and  bless  humanity. 

That  England  is  indebted  for  her  pre-eminence  and  her  glory  to  a 
simple  Protestant  Christianity,  cannot  be  denied ; and  of  the  health- 
ful workings  of  this  Christianity,  in  our  social,  civil,  and  religious 
institutions,  all  foreigners  who  have  visited  our  shores,  have  had 
ample  means  of  judging.  This  lesson  cannot  be  lost.  If  the  older 
States  of  Europe  are  ever  to  regain  their  liberty,  their  independence, 
and  their  glory,  they  must  become  not  only  more  Christian,  but  more 
Protestant;  or,  rather,  they  must  become  more  Protestant,  by  becom- 
ing more  Christian.  Perfect  religious  freedom  is  essential  to  any 
nation  putting  forth  its  own  internal  resources,  whether  physical  or 
intellectual,  political  or  commercial,  moral  or  spiritual.  A religion 
which  would  fetter  mind,  and  persecute  science,  and  arrest  the  march 
of  industrial  skill,  must  be  essentially  anti-Christian ; and  whatever  is 
anti-Christian,  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  humanity  and  to  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  In  the  Exhibition  Christianity  had  an  altar  ; and  a 
man,  and  a minister  of  God,  was  there  to  ofier  Christian  worship. 
And  from  the  Exhibition  it  has  gone  forth,  as  the  voice  of  Heaven’s 
oracle,  that,  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be  great,  they  must  be  free ; 
that,  to  be  free  and  great,  they  must  be  Christian  ; and  that,  till  they 
are  Christian,  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  they  can  never  become  the 
organs  of  communicating  life  to  a dead  world. 

All  nations  are  in  a transition  state.  That  which  is  old  is  ready 
to  vanish  away,  so  as  to  give  jilace  to  what  is  new,  and  better,  and 
more  enduring.  Nothing  could  indicate  more  clearly,  than  the  Exhi- 
bition so  recently  closed,  that  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science  is  at 
hand.  Nor  need  we  any  outward  sign.  The  lamp  of  prophecy  sheds 
its  clearest  light  on  the  future.  The  period  cannot  be  remote  ; every- 
thing in  the  empire  of  mind,  and  of  morals,  points  to  its  approach  ; 
when  this  earth  shall  be  enlightened  and  transformed,  and  become  as 
chaste  in  principle  as  it  is  now  impure ; and  when  a brighter  light 
than  that  which  invested  the  rising  world  of  waters,  as  that  world,  at 
the  voice  of  God,  emerged  from  darkness  and  from  chaos,  shall  clothe 
this  our  lower  creation,  and,  in  its  sim-like  effulgence,  reflect  the 
purity  and  the  happiness  of  Heaven  ! 
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At  each  review  of  Methodist  afiairs  since  the  first  symptoms  of  change, 
we  see  fresh  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Not  that  to 
behold  the  energies  of  a great  body  paralysed  by  dissensions,  or  at 
best  divided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on  the  one  side,  and 
in  contending  for  a great  reform  on  the  other,  furnishes,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, a cause  for  congratulation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  for  a grief 
and  a lamentation,  that  the  efforts  of  our  whole  Connexion  should,  by 
any  means,  be  diverted  from  the  legitimate  work  of  saving  their  own 
souls  and  the  souls  of  others.  Our  consolation  is,  that  the  interruption 
will  be  only  for  a time,  and  that,  when  the  storm  has  blown  over,  it 
will  be  followed  by  a great  calm.  There  are  two  reasons  which  ought 
to  make  us  patient  under  this  visitation.  It  has  come  to  us  in  the 
order  of  a wise,  a Divine  Providence,  without  whose  permission  nothing 
can  happen,  and  who  will  not  allow  anything  to  overtake  his  Church 
which  will  eventually  harm  it ; nay,  which  will  not  in  the  end  prove  a 
blessing  and  a benefit  to  it.  It  has  come  to  us,  moreover,  in  the  order 
of  nature.  Not  more  naturally  do  certain  previous  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  lead  to  purifying  thunder-storms,  than  does  the  long 
prevalence  of  corruption  and  misrule  in  Christian  Churches  collect 
explosive  materials,  which  some  day  will  have  vent ; and  the  sooner 
the  better,  since  these  tempests,  equally  with  the  elemental  wars  of 
nature  in  her  dominions,  purify  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  restore  a 
healthy  equilibrium  of  the  disturbed  forces.  It  seems  an  unspeak- 
able pity  that  the  Neapolitan  town  of  Melfi  should  have  been  devoted 
to  destruction  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  innocent  infants  in  their 
mothers’  arms,  as,  well  as  men  hardened,  perhaps,  in  the  ways  of 
iniquity,  should  have  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  ruins.  But  who 
will  dare  arraign  the  wisdom  or  the  benevolence  of  that  Power 
without  whose  fiat  the  terrible  catastrophe  could  not  have  burst  forth? 
or,  who  will  aflfrm,  that  the  doomed  inhabitants  were  entitled  to 
reckon  upon  immunity  from  such  dangers  when  wittingly  fixing  thefr 
abode  above  the  seething  laboratories  of  the  volcanic  earth  ? The 
last  persons  warranted  to  complain,  when  disturbance  visits  a religious 
association,  are  those  who,  with  all  their  might,  have  fostered  a state 
of  things  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  provoke  such  a result. 

Further  consolation  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  intensity  and 
extent  of  our  internal  dissensions.  Sometimes  the  elements  of  con- 
fusion break  out  prematurely,  issuing  in  a painful,  but  an  ineffectual. 
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explosion.  The  inconveniences  of  a storm  are  suffered,  but  its  com- 
pensating benefits  are  not  realised.  Things,  unimproved,  return  to 
their  old  courses ; and  corruption  and  misrule,  speedily  recovering 
their  equanimity,  resume  their  mischievous  diligence,  until  the  mate- 
rials for  a more  tremendous,  but  also  a more  decisive,  outburst  shall 
have  been  accumulated. 

The  history  of  Methodism  affords  illustrations  of  this  remark. 
During  the  declining  years  of  its  pure-minded  Founder,  the  men 
whom  he  had  called  to  his  assistance  took  advantage  of  his  failing 
powers,  to  assume  a degree  of  authority  which  the  Scriptures  did  not 
grant  them,  and  which  he  never  intended  them  to  exercise ; and 
hardly  had  the  tomb  closed  over  his  venerated  remains,  when  these 
new-blown  sacerdotal  pretensions  had  reached  such  a pitch  of  develop- 
ment, as  to  wrap  the  whole  Connexion  in  flames  and  convulsions.  In 
this  instance,  the  work  of  preparation  had  been  extremely  rapid  j but 
the  explosion  was  no  mere  “ flash  in  the  pan.”  It  shook  the  whole 
body,  from  its  centre  to  its  furthest  circumference  j and  the  resulting 
benefit  was  palpable  and  lasting. 

In  1827,  the  Travelling  Preachers  had  outlived  the  salutary  fears 
which  the  memorable  events  of  1795  and  1797  were  adapted  to 
inspire  ; and  a portion  of  the  people  were  stung  beyond  endurance  by 
the  sacerdotal  reptile  whom  their  excessive  fondness  had  resuscitated. 
This  time,  however,  although  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  ruling 
powers  were  clearly  discernible  to  penetrating  eyes.  So  that  precisely, 
as  every  body  sees  them  now,  they  were  then  perceived  andpourtrayed 
by  a piercing  vision  and  with  a master’s  pen,  yet  the  cloven  foot,  or 
rather  the  venomous  teeth,  were  disclosed  only  in  one  or  two  localities; 
and,  after  the  manifestation  of  results  correspondingly  limited,  the 
hubbub  of  excitement  quickly  subsided,  without  affording  to  the 
people  the  benefit  of  a general  alarm,  or  imposing  upon  the  ambitious 
Clique,  whose  existence  was  for  a moment  seen  by  quick  eyes  as  objects 
are  revealed  by  the  lightning  s flash,  any  sensible  restraint,  much  less 
a decisive  check. 

There  were  some  minds,  however,  on  which  the  events  of  that  local 
dispute  were  never  lost ; and  the  more  general  disturbance  which  took 
place  about  the  year  1835,  although  it  brought  to  the  surface  many 
deep  questions  of  principle,  had  a traceable  connection  with  the  Leeds 
Organ  discords.  This  seemingly  trivial,  but  to  the  suffering  parties 
most  momentous,  affair,  had  perhaps  attracted  so  much  attention  to  the 
men  by  whose  opinion  the  Conference  was  evidently  swayed,  as  to 
convince  them  of  the  inutility  of  further  disguise.  For,  from  that  time 
certainly,  the  high  claims  of  authority  which  they  were  bent  upon 
asserting  for  themselves  and  for  the  Travelling  Preachers  at  large,  as  the 
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instruments  of  their  purposes,  were  no  longer  concealed ; but,  although 
not  yet  put  extensively  in  practical  force,  were  freely  exhibited  in  the- 
oretical forms,  as  matters  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  ques- 
tion. The  pulpit  and  the  press  were  skilfully  employed  to  familiarise 
the  people’s  minds  by  degrees  with  these  ideas,  while  the  putting  forth 
of  the  priestly  powers  thus  claimed  was  prudently  reserved  for  other 
times  and  more  favourable  circumstances. 

That  the  party  among  the  preachers,  now  commonly  spoken  of 
under  the  designation  of  “The  Clique,”  in  choosing  the  period  of  1835 
for  the  purpose  of  distinctly  laying  claim  to  powers  which  contravened 
the  fundamental  pact  of  1797,  and  placed  every  circuit  at  the  mercy 
of  its  superintendent,  responsible  only  to  the  Conference  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  exercised  his  office, — acted  with  a wise  discretion,  there 
cannot  be  a doubt.  The  Laws  of  1835,  which  are  now  seen  to  be 
fraught  with  every  element  of  spiritual  despotism,  were  promulgated 
without  exciting  much  attention.  A few  persons,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  below  the  mere  surface  of  things,  perceived  their  real 
character,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Connexion  to  a sense  of  the 
fact,  that  bands,  and  fetters,  and  shackles,  were  being  stealthily 
imposed  upon  its  limbs.  Little  heed,  however,  was  taken  of  these 
warnings.  Most  of  those  persons  who  had  learned  the  value  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  had  either  been  driven  from  the  Societies,  or  had  with- 
drawn in  disgust.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  all  who 
remained  were  insensible  to  the  real  character  and  desiam  of 

O 

the  new  legislation ; but  they  evidently  felt  themselves  to  be  too 
few  to  grapple  with  the  priestly  party,  and  were  discouraged  by  the 
apathy  and  unintelligent  quiescence  of  the  multitude.  Indeed,  not  a 
small  number  of  even  the  better  informed  and  office-bearins:  members, 
caught  by  a few  plausible  and  entrapping  expressions,  and  indolently 
neglecting  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  entire  contents  of  these 
so-called  enactments,  took  up  with  the  notion  that  they  furnished  new 
“ guards  and  securities”  of  the  people’s  rights,  and  were  moved  to 
gratitude  rather  than  to  jealousy.  We  may  conceive  with  what 
intense  delight  the  crafty  authors  of  these  delusive  declarations 
observed  the  success  of  the  imposture. 

But  the  triumph  of  those  who  act  upon  unrighteous  principles,  is 
short ; and  theirs  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  While 
the  oppressors  of  the  people  were  waxing  bolder  in  the  assertion  of 
their  usurped  authority,  the  people  were  becoming  more  active,  watch- 
ful, and  intelligent.  Participating  in  the  growing  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  and  in  the  advancing  appreciation  of  liberty,  they  began  to 
detect  the  operations  of  the  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  spiritual 
guides  and  shepherds,  were  assuming  a complete  lordship  over  them. 
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and  claiming  for  themselves,  as  of  Divine  right,  a power  and  an  ' 

authority  not  exceeded  by  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  i 

darkest  times,  and  among  people  the  most  passively  subject  to  their  | 

yoke. 

During  the  short  interval  between  the  year  1835  and  the  year  1850, 
the  public  intelligence  of  the  Methodist  people  progressed  with  rapid 
and  giant  strides.  In  these  fifteen  years,  they  appear  to  have  acquired 
both  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptural  principles  of  church- 
government  and  an  approximate,  if  not  an  adequate,  idea  of  their 
value  and  importance  to  the  individual  members  of  Churches  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  community ; and  also  to  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  writer  of  this  article  happens  to  be  in  possession 
of  facts  which,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  means,  will  illustrate  this  grand  feature  in  the  aspect  of  Method- 
ist affairs.  From  the  newspaper  stamp  returns,  lately  printed  by 
order  of  Parliament,  it  appears,  that,  of  the  two  J ournals  aspiring  to 
be  considered  as  organs  of  Methodist  opinion,  that  which  advocates 
the  rights  of  the  laity  enjoys  a circulation  more  than  double  what  the 
utmost  exertions  of  “ The  Clique  ” can  command  for  the  print  iden- 
tified with  Methodism  “ as  it  is.”  A fact  like  this  may  not  prove 
that  the  principles  of  The  Wesleyan  Times  are  better  than  those  of 
the  Watchman  (though  of  this  superiority  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt)  j but  it  does  prove,  that  the  views  set  forth  in  The  Wesleyan 
Times  find  much  more  extensive  sympathy  among  the  Methodist  body 
than  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Watchman.  This,  however,  is  not  the  i 

exact  point  to  which  4t  will  be  most  instructive  that  attention  should 
be  called.  During  the  agitation  from  which  the  Laws  of  1835  arose, 
there  was  published  a weekly  journal,  entitled  the  Christian  Advocate, 
which  strenuously,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  zeal,  endeavoured  j 

to  rouse  the  Methodist  laity  to  a just  sense  of  their  religious  rights,  I 

and  to  instil  into  their  minds  Scriptural  principles  of  ecclesiastical  ; 

polity.  The  circulation  of  that  Journal  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a ■ 

just  measure  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  those  days,  there  was  a due  ; 

appreciation  of  such  principles,  and  a strong  desire  for  Methodist  , 

Reform.  We  have  been  given  to  understand,  on  the  highest  autho-  ' 

rity,  that,  during  the  thick  of  the  controversy,  and  when  the  strongest 
disposition  was  manifested  to  support  a liberal  and  independent  organ,  t 

the  circulation  of  the  Journal  in  question  did  not  reach  two  thousand 
a week.  Now,  it  would  seem,  on  the  incontestable  showing  of  the 
stamp  returns  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1850,  that  the 
weekly  circulation  of  The  Wesleyan  Times  is  very  nearly  nine 
thousand,  or  more  than  four  times  the  highest  circulation  attained  by 
the  Christian  Advocate.  The  result  of  this  comparison  afibrds  a lively 
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illustration  of  the  rapid  and  immense  growth  of  liberal  opinions  in  the 
Methodist  body  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

When  we  consider  the  aspects  of  the  present  movement  in  favour  of 
Methodist  Reform,  we  become  conscious  of  a profound  impression  that 
it  is  too  strong  to  be  turned  back,  and  that  it  will  eventuate  in  great 
and  important  changes.  One  remarkable  feature  presents  itself  in  the 
number  of  Travelling  Preachers  who  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  their 
popular  leanings,  or  are  threatened  with  persecution,  if  not  with 
expulsion,  on  that  account.  We  have  seen  four  respectable,  eminent, 
and  able  ministers,  expelled  by  the  strong  arm  with  which  the  Deed- 
Poll  has,  for  the  present,  furnished  the  Clique  ; we  see  two  others  of 
equal  respectability,  and  of  not  inferior  talent,  in  a situation  which 
may  be  characterised  as  virtual  expulsion ; and  we  know  that  there 
are  others  still,  not  excluding  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the  whole 
Connexion,  of  whom  the  Clique  would  be  extremely  glad  to  have  a 
decent  pretext  for  getting  rid.  Now,  what  is  the  course  these  gen- 
tlemen pursue  ? Do  they  seek  union  with  some  other  religious  body  ? 
Do  they  attempt  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a new  denomination  'I  No  j 
they  refuse  to  recognise  the  acts  by  which  they  have  been  separated, 
or  threatened  with  separation,  from  the  Wesleyan  Connexion.  They 
consider  themselves  as  called,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
labour  for  a thorough  Reform  ; and,  not  doubting  that  the  people  will 
sustain  them,  they  devote  their  energies  to  the  task  with  a zeal  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  which  we  know  of  no  parallel  in  modern  times,  but  the 
self-denying  labours  of  the  first  race  of  Methodist  preachers.  And 
how  has  their  heroism  been  rewarded  ? They  have  had  every  proof 
that  men  could  have,  of  Connexional  approbation  and  sympathy. 
Wherever  they  have  appeared,  crowds  have  followed  them,  and 
have  listened  with  eager  attention  and  responsive  applause  to  their 
o’er  true  tale  and  spirit-stirring  appeals.  By  this  time,  we  sup- 
pose, they  have  left  no  corner  of  the  Kingdom  unvisited ; and, 
wherever  they  have  been,  they  have  found  the  people  ripe  for 
Reform ; while  their  own  wants  have  been  provided  for  with  a 
promptitude  and  a liberality  which  must  have  had  a convincing  efiect 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  so  ruthlessly  deprived  them  of  house  and 
home,  and  all  resource.  What  is  more,  the  disgraceful  efforts  made  to 
blast  the  characters  of  these  holy  and  devoted  men,  have  recoiled  upon 
them  that  put  them  forth ; and  in  every  quarter,  and  by  other  reli- 
gious denominations,  as  well  as  by  their  own,  they  have  been  regarded 
as  exalted  rather  than  depressed,  by  the  attempt  to  ruin  them  in 
reputation,  as  well  as  in  purse.  Great  and  salutary  as  their  influence 
may  have  been  before  they  were  made  to  feel  the  worst  vengeance  of 
the  Clique,  they  are  now  astonished  to  find  themselves  wielding  a 
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power  over  men’s  minds,  which  fills  that  Clique  with  ill-dissembled 
perplexity  and  fear  of  change. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  we  see  so  many  Travelling  Preachers  of 
good  standing  in  an  attitude  of  direct  hostility  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  know  (for  we  do  know  it  as  a fact)  that  they  have  left  behind  i 

them  some  scores  of  brethren  who  only  want  a little  courage  and 
favouring  circumstances  to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  corporate  feeling  of  exclusiveness  which 
priestly  cunning  has  known  so  well  how  to  generate,  is  fast  losing  its 
power,  and  that  the  overgrown  hierarchy  of  the  Conference  is  falling 
to  pieces  from  its  own  weight.  The  truth  is,  that  the  number  of  the 
Travelling  Preachers  has  become  too  great  to  allow  of  the  old  policy 
being  any  longer  successful.  That  partial  distribution  of  honours  and 
emoluments  which  ambitious  Cliques  find  necessary  to  the  support  of 
their  pretensions,  eventually  works  its  own  cure.  Jealousy  is  not  a 
name  which  needs  be  given  to  that  just  and  laudable  feeling  which 
bids  honest  and  upright  minds  resent  the  introduction  of  such  cormpt 
and  corrupting  agencies  into  a religious  community.  The  parasitical 
system  is  tottering  to  its  final  fall.  Men  will  not  endure  it.  Cir- 
cumstances trivial  in  themselves,  often  indicate  important  tendencies. 

When  we  hear  one  Methodist  preacher  speaking  of  another  Methodist 
preacher  as  “a  preacher  of  the  name  of  so-and-so,”  we  may  infer 
that,  whether  from  a real  decay  of  brotherly  attachment,  or  from 
absolute  unwieldiness,  the  character  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry  as  a | 

fraternity,\s,  undergoing  a change  which  portends  the  entire  dissolution 
of  the  old  bonds  that  once  knit  them  together, — a dissolution  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Providential  preparation  for  a new  and  more 
enduring  form  of  cohesion,  better  adapted  to  a body  so  extensive,  and 
a body,  too,  whose  real  strength  consists  in  a numerous,  intelligent, 
and  hberal-minded  laity.  * 

It  is  to  the  people,  however,  that  we  must  look  for  their  own 
emancipation.  And  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  imposing 
attitude  which  they  now  present  to  their  oppressors.  Their  under- 
standings  have  outgrown  those  infantile  ideas  of  human  conduct 
which  once  led  them  implicitly  to  trust  whatever  representations  the 
body  of  Travelling  Preachers  made  of  themselves,  or  permitted  to  be 
advanced  in  their  name  by  some  of  their  number.  They  now  per- 
ceive clearly,  that,  if  you  would  know  what  any  men — call  them 
reverend  or  not — truly  think  and  feel,  you  must  hear  each  man  speak 
for  himself  j and  treat  as  mere  persiflage  the  well-sounding  professions 
of  perfect  sincerity,  entire  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  supreme  concern  for  the  welfare  of  every  body  but  them- 
selves, with  which  the  official  documents  of  corporations,  and  especially 
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of  ecclesiastical  cor|iorations,  are  stuffed  to  repletion  and  to  nausea. 
Almost  the  youngest  among  us  remember  the  time  when  extremely  few 
Methodists  believed  it  possible  that  so  many  holy  men  as  compose 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  could  meet  together  and  offer  united  prayer 
for  Divine  guidance,  and  yet  adopt  conclusions  that  could  either  be 
dictated  by  motives  less  than  perfectly  pure  and  wise,  or  lead,  when 
practically  enforced,  to  any  but  the  most  salutary  results.  But  habits 
of  reflection  have  changed  all  this.  Individually,  the  Travelling 
Preachers  of  the  present  day  may  be,  and  probably  are,  as  good  men 
as  those  of  any  former  period.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  said,  that 
good  men’s  characters  are  assailed.  The  difference  is  this,  that, 
whereas  the  trustful  Methodists  of  a former  generation  fondly  per- 
suaded themselves  that  four  hundred  good  men  would  remain  as  good 
when  they  got  together  as  they  individually  were  when  apart,  their 
more  observant  and  exjierienced  descendants  have  detected  a deterio- 
rating influence  ever  at  work  in  large  assemblies  convened  on  exclu- 
sive principles,  and  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
best  of  men  meeting  together  within  closed  doors,  and  carefully  shut- 
ting out  all  but  persons  of  their  own  particular  class  and  order. 

But  the  limits  prescribed  forbid  the  further  pursuit  of  this  theme. 
In  one  word,  therefore,  the  Methodist  people  have  taken  their  own 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.  Each  successive  week  brings  fresh 
evidence  of  their  determination  to  change  the  system  on  which  their 
affairs  have  been  administered.  Nowhere  do  we  behold  any  sign  of 
retreat  or  of  weariness.  On  every  hand,  the  demand  for  Reform  waxes 
louder  and  stronger.  New  voices  mingle  with  every  repetition  of  the 
shout,  and  every  part  of  every  circuit  contributes  to  swell  a cry,  the 
reverberation  of  which  will,  ere  long,  shake  the  rotten  fabric  of 
Methodism  “ as  it  is”  to  pieces.  What  remains,  then,  but  to  add  an 
earnest  pi'ayer,  that  God  will  hasten  it  in  his  time  ? Amen  ! and 
Amen  ! 


<4| 
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In  tlie  August  number  of  the  Review  we  referred  to  these  two 
deeply-interesting  volumes  in  a brief  notice.  We  gladly  recur  to 
them.  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  no  common  man,  whether  we  regard  him 
as  a Christian,  as  the  officer  of  a large  missionary  institution,  or  as  a 
pastor.  His  views  were  large  and  enlightened  ; in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  public  duty  he  was  indefatigable  ; and  in  the  treatment  of 
his  brethren  of  other  denominations  he  ever  displayed  a catholic  spirit. 
Few  clergymen  have  been  so  generally  beloved,  and  that  circumstance 
will  not  excite  wonder  in  those  who  knew  him  personally,  or  become 
acquainted  with  him  through  the  Memoir  now  given  to  the  public. 
To  say  there  was  nothing  in  his  character  to  which  exception  might 
be  taken,  would  be  to  assert  that  he  was  perfect,  which  would  be 
simply  untrue.  But  this  we  may  safely  aver,  that  he  was  an  eminent 
example  of  the  power  of  practical  godliness. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  was  bom  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a small  town  in 
\ Westmoreland.  He  enjoyed  in  early  life  the  blessing  of  wise  and 

judicious  parents,  and  of  a happy,  well-ordered  home.  His  parents 
were,  it  is  true,  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  “ those  deep  tmths  of 
the  Gospel  which  their  children  were  afterwards  the  means  of  bringing 
before  them but  Mrs.  Bickersteth  was  anxious  to  train  them, 
according  to  the  light  she  had,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  way  of 
his  commandments,  and  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  was  the  object  of 
their  fondest  love  and  veneration. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 

village,  and  had  every  scholastic  advantage  which  the  neighbourhood 

could  afford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  London,  to  fill  a 

situation  in  the  General  Post-office,  where  a brother  had  been  for 

some  time  engaged.  His  education  was  thus  cut  short,  but  what  was, 
h ^ . . 

perhaps,  of  equal  value,  habits  of  industry  and  a genuine  regard  for 

mental  culture,  had  been  implanted.  His  letters  to  his  parents  at 

that  period  are  interesting,  as  indicative  of  his  future  eminence.  After 

his  twenty-second  birth-day  he  wrote  a review  of  his  life,  from  which 

we  make  the  following  extracts,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  working  of 

Divine  grace  in  his  heart  : — 

* Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edicard  Bickersteth,  late  Kector  of  Watton,  Herts,  By  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts.  2 vols.  Seeleys. 
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I have  lived  twenty- two  years,  that  is  near  two  hundred  thousand  hours,  and 
twelve  million  minutes  ; for  the  employment  of  every  one  of  those  minutes  I am 
accountable  to  God.  In  every  minute  it  was  my  boionden  duty  to  love  God  with  my 
whole  heart  and  strength.  What  a mountain  of  iniquities  does  this  at  once  discover  ; 
for  can  there  be  said  to  be  one  minute  in  which  I have  loved  God  with  my  whole 
strength.  But  in  the  same  minute,  it  is  possible  to  transgress  many,  very  many, 
laws ; indeed  I cannot  transgress  one,  -without  transgressing  the  whole  law  ; if  my 
affections  are  not  fixed  on  God,  they  are  fixed  on  something  else.  How  great  is  the 
sum  of  mine  iniquity  ! If  thou.  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who 
can  abide  it?  * * * * * * 

In  January,  1801,  I came  to  London.  Highly  inflated  with  pride,  I thought  I was  ^ 

coming  to  be  independent  and  happy.  In  a great  measure,  I was  careless  about  true  ' 

religion.  I was,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  placed  with  a religious  brother.  Had 
I been  left  to  myself,  or  been  among  iiTeligious  companions,  I should,  in  all  probability, 
have  become  thoroughly  worldly  and  abandoned.  Even  as  it  was,  I can  never  look  back 
on  that  part  of  my  life,  for  about  five  years,  without  self-abhorrence,  regret,  and  abase- 
ment. I committed  sins,  known  sins,  not  only  in  thought  and  word,  but  in  deed  and 
action.  My  religious  duties  were  cold,  formal,  and  altogether  lifeless,  without  mean- 
ing, done  from  fear,  and  as  meritorious  actions.  I did  not  neglect  private  prayer,  but 
it  was  short  and  ineffectual.  My  Sundays  were  spent  in  excursions  and  parties  of 
pleasure.  I paid  no  attention  to  the  sermons  which  I heard,  and  seldom  or  ever  read 
the  Bible.  I thought  I would  reform  ; and  I thought  I had  but  to  set  about  it,  to 
succeed.  I therefore  formed  rules : this  was  in  the  middle  of  1803 ; after  having 
formed  them,  imperfect  as  they  were,  I entirely  neglected  them  for  half  a year.  Then 
I began  self-examination.  At  that  time  the  great  motive  to  my  actions  seems  to  have 
been  the  favour  of  man.  Alas  ! I knew  not,  that  if  I obtained  it,  I might  lose  my  soul, 
and  be  miserable  for  ever.  I was  hardly  at  all  anxious  about  religion.  Beligion 
seemed  entirely  forgotten  ; a thing  of  indifference  about  which  I was  careless.  I had  ^ 

no  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a Sa-viour,  or  the  nature  of  the  Gospel.  * * * 

The  flame  of  religion  which  seemed  to  have  been  kindled,  ^gradually  died  away  ; 
the  seed  seemed  choked  by  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  I grew  worldly,  sen- 
sual, and  selfish ; and  for  a time  I seemed  entirely  to  forget  God  and  everything  seri- 
oixs.  But  he  remembered  me  when  I forgot  him,  and  suffered  me  not  to  perish  ; 
though  eternal  misery  would  have  been  but  a just  punishment  for  my  continual  ingra- 
titude, backsliding,  and  forgetfulness  of  his  goodness.” 

In  1806  Mr.  Bickersteth  retired  from  the  Post-office,  and  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  that  time  he  laid  down  “ a plan  and 
some  rules  ” with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his  time,  recording  at  their 
head,  “that  without  God  I can  do  nothing.”  During  the  remainder 
of  his  residence  in  London,  as  the  articled  clerk  of  Mr.  Bleasdale,  he 
was  distinguished  by  a close  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession 
and  the  still  higher  duties  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  became  earnest  in  j 

searching  after  the  blessings  of  personal  salvation.  In  1808  he  thus 
writes  : — 

The  Apostle  calls  upon  us  to  rejoice  always,  and  what  reason  have  I to  rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad  ! Let  me  survey  the  extent  of  my  riches  and  my  possessions.  I have 
an  immortal  soul ; my  being  does  not  end  with  this  short  life,  but  endures  for  ever ; 
nay,  chiefly  begins  to  exist,  after  this  life  is  over.  I have  a reconciled  Father,  a gra- 
cious heavenly  Father,  who  loves  me,  and  will  bless  me  for  ever.  I have  an  inheri- 
tance incorruptible,  that  fadeth  not  away.  My  God  is  with  me,  who  can  be  against 
me  ? my  faith  and  my  hope  are  fixed  and  firm,  and  what  can  shake  them  ? All  earthly 
events  work  together  for  my  good,  nothing  will  befal  without  the  permission  and 
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' appointment  of  my  Heavenly  Father.  All  that  my  Redeemer  has  done  is  mine. 
I have  an  interest  in  all  his  actions.  He  has  purchased  these  blessings  , they  cost 
him  dear;  but  he  gives  them  freely  ; to  him  I will  devote  my  praise  and  mj  life. 
I shall  love  him  hereafter  with  pure,  unmixed  love,  and  dwell  with  him  foi  ever. 
Glory  to  him  alone.  Nothing  earthly,  nor  all  the  power  of  Satan,  can  separate  me 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  for  his  grace  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  in  his  strength  I shall 
stand  like  a rock  against  which  the  waves  beat  in  vain.  * Why  then  art  thou  dis- 
quieted ; O,  my  soul,  why  art  thou  cast  down  ? ’ I am  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
eternal  world,  and  this  veil  of  flesh  which  separates  my  soul  from  light,  and  life,  and 
joy,  and  glory,  will  soon  be  taken  away,  and  I shall  enter  in.  Can  I doubt  of  this  ? Is 
^ God  unfaithful  1 If  my  hopes  were  placed  on  myself,  I might  weU  fail ; but  does  not 

the  blood  of  Christ  cleanse  from  all  sin  ? Can  I doubt  the  words  of  him  who  saith, 

‘ Whosoever  believeth  on  me  shall  be  saved.’  * I believe,  help  mine  unbelief. 

At  that  period,  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Bickersteth  was  accustomed  to  put  on  paper,  for  his  own  edification, 
his  reflections  on  spiritual  things.  Some  of  these  possess  peculiar 
interest  and  value,  and,  did  our  space  allow,  we  should  be  glad  to 
transfer  them  to  these  pages.  By  this  plan  his  mind  became  more 
permanently  impressed  with  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  he 
furnished  himself  with  the  means  of  measuring  his  progress  heaven- 
wards. Here  is  one  of  those  private  entries  : — 

“ May  8th,  1808.  Justification. — It  is  the  most  important  inquiry  in  the  world. 
How  can  a man  be  justified  with  God  ? (Job  ix.  2.)  How  at  the  bar  of  heaven  shall  I 
I.  be  acquitted  of  all  my  sins  ? and  how  in  this  world  can  I obtain  any  tolerable  satisfac- 

tion, that  this  will  be  my  case  ? Though  1 have  in  some  degree  before  obviated  the 
necessity  of  this  question,  yet  its  awful  importance  deserves  particular  inquiry. 

There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a man  can  be  acquitted  of  a crime  with  which 
he  is  charged ; one  is  innocence,  that  he  never  committed  it ; and  the  other  is  pardon ; 
that  it  is  freely  forgiven  him.  The  first  it  is  impossible  I can  plead,  for  I have  already 
proved  myself  guilty  ; and  so  far  from  not  having  broken  the  commands  of  God,  I 
have  reason  to  cry  every  night  for  pardon  and  for  mercy.  Therefore  the  other  way  is 
the  only  way  left  for  me. 

On  looking  into  the  Scripture,  I find  no  doctrine  more  clearly  expressed  or  re- 
vealed than  this  : ‘ Through  this  man  is  preached  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all 
that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses.’  (Acts  xiii.)  We  are  justified  by  faith  through  Jesus.  (Rt:)m.  v.  1.) 
We  are  justified  by  his  blood.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  It  must  be  such  a faith  as  brings  forth 
works.  (James  ii.)  * Being  jiistified  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.’  (Rom.  iii.  24.) 

^ The  persons  who  are  justified  must  be  sinners,  for  those  who  are  righteous  need  no 

justification.  The  means  or  instrument  through  which  they  receive  justification  is 
faith.  It  is  God  who  justifieth  ; it  is  by  his  mere  grace  that  we  are  justified,  without 
the  least  merit  or  deserving  of  our  own.  The  reason  of  this  justification  is  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Christ ; the  effect  of  it  is  the  remission  of  sins  ; the  end  of  it  is  that 
God  may  be  just,  yet  the  Justifier  of  the  ungodly ; that  all  his  attributes  may  be  mag- 
nified, and  that  none  may  have  reason  to  boast. 

As  a sinner,  then,  and  entirely  renouncing  all  claims  for  acceptance  on  anything 
that  I have  done  or  can  do,  I come  to  God,  depending  on  his  promises  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  word  ; and  I come  for  these  benefits, — that  I may  obtain  remission  of 
sins,  justification,  regeneration  ; or  a renewed  mind,  holiness,  righteousness,  daily 
strength,  and  increase  of  Chiistian  grace  ; and,  finally,  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
Divine  image,  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  next  world.  All  this  I hope  to  receive 
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from  the  alone  merits  of  Jesus  my  Redeemer,  through  faith,  and  dependence  on  the 
promises  of  God. 

This  seems  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there  seem  few  really 
pious  of  any  denomination  who  disbelieve  it.  It  was  held  by  Luther,  Wickliffe,  Calvin, 
Arminius,  and  the  Reformers  of  our  own  Church  ; but  what  is  still  more,  it  is  plainly 
revealed  in  Scripture. 

Therefore,  I heartily  bless  God  that  he  has  not  only  made  known  this  most  com- 
fortable truth,  but  made  it  so  clear,  that  none  can  easily  mistake  it.” 

In  the  year  1810,  we  find  Mr.  Bickersteth  thus  expressing  him- 
self : — 

Oh  ! what  a pleasant  life  is  a life  of  faith  in  Christ  J esus.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
go  to  a reconciled  Father,  and  to  acknowledge  his  infinite  mercies.  How  pleasant  to 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  to  hear  the  gracious  words,  ' Thy  sins  are  pardoned  ; 
thine  iniquities  are  forgiven.’  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  God  for  a friend  and  com- 
panion, in  my  walks,  and  at  my  labours  (though  in  business  T lose  this  much  through 
my  own  fault),  and  to  know  that  he  is  about  my  path,  and  careth  for  me.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  consider  that  nothing  can  hurt  me,  nothing  can  injure  me,  for  God  is 
my  portion  for  ever  and  ever.  He  feeds,  and  will  feed  me  ; he  supports,  and  will  sup- 
port me.  In  him,  I become  independent  of  the  world.  I want  not  riches,  pleasures,  or 
the  favour  of  men  ; having  God,  I possess  all  things — yea,  unto  thy  hands,  into  thy 
unlimited  government  I surrender  myself,  and  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.  Oh  ! how  plea- 
sant it  is  in  this  view  to  look  at  death.  Death  will  break  down  the  partition-wall 
which  keeps  me  from  my  God.  Death  will  admit  me  into  his  heavenly  presence  ! Through 
death  I shall  behold  Jesus  my  Redemer  who  died  for  me.  Come  life,  come  death, 
come  poverty,  want,  or  disease ; in  Jesus  Christ  all  is  mine,  and  I am  Christ’s,  and 
Christ  is  God’s.” 

About  that  time  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  impressions,  all  which 
pointed  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  views,  penned  at  the  time, 
might  be  perused  with  profit  by  all  who  are  contemplating  the  respon- 
sibilities of  that  sacred  office.  The  way  did  not  seem  to  open,  and  in 
a short  while  we  find  him  located  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  as  the  partner 
of  a legal  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  and  married. 
Prior  to  leaving  London,  he  had  engaged  with  great  activity  in 
several  plans  of  Christian  benevolence,  besides  maintaining  an  inter- 
esting and  deeply-spiritual  correspondence  with  members  of  his 
family  and  others.  In  his  new  sphere  he  did  not  relax  his 
labours : they  were  rather  increased,  and  he  found  a willing  helper 
in  Mrs.  Bickersteth.  He  established  a large  and  successful  Sun- 
day-school, promoted  the  formation  of  a benevolent  society,  the 
objects  of  which  he  helped  personally  to  carry  out  by  visiting  the 
afflicted  and  distressed  poor ; founded  a branch  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  entered  zealously  into  various  other  schemes  of 
Christian  benevolence  which  were  then  in  operation  in  Norwich.  In 
1814,  Mr.  Bickersteth  began  his  labours  as  an  author,  by  publishing 
his  “ Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,”  a work  which  he  after- 
wards much  enlarged,  and  which  has  had  a most  extended  circulation. 

The  first  occasion  of  its  being  written,”  says  his  biographer,  “ was 
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a Bible  Meeting  held  at  Norwich.  ^Now,  friend  Bickersteth,  said 
J.  J.  Gurney,  ‘ they  have  got  new  Bibles,  thee  must  tell  them  how  to 
read  them.’  A simple,  practical  exhortation  was  accordingly  given. 

‘ Now,  friend,’  added  Mr.  Gurney,  ‘ thee  must  put  that  into  a little 
book,  that  they  may  have  it  to  read  again.’  The  hint  was  considered, 
and  acted  upon  ; his  zeal  was  stirred  at  the  sight  of  several  new 
Bibles  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  which  they  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  wish  or  intention  to  read  ; and  he  gave  his  leisure  hours  eagerly 
to  the  work.”  It  has,  we  are  informed,  been  translated  into  modern 
Greek,  as  well  as  into  many  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bickersteth  still  entertaiued  a longing  desire  to  enter  into  the 
ministry,  and  communicated  his  wish  to  the  Bev.  Josiah  Pratt,  who 
then  conducted  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  That  gentleman  proposed  that  Mr.  Bickersteth  should  aban- 
don his  connection  with  the  law,  and  seek  ordination  from  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  dispense  with  the  usual  Uni- 
versity course,  that  he  might  aid  Mr.  Pratt  in  the  ministry  and  in 
the  duties  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  matter  caused  our  subject 
much  anxiety  ; but  it  was  soon  decided.  The  Bishop  entertained  the 
application ; and  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
within  the  month  of  December,  1815.  He  preached  to  a large  con- 
gregation on  the  day  of  his  ordination ; and,  in  a short  time,  proceeded 
to  Africa  on  a mission  of  inquiry  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  were  then  in  a somewhat  disordered  state. 
We  must  pass  over  that  event,  though  we  might  linger  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit  over  his  interviews  with  the  missionaries  and  the 
natives.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  that  arduous  duty, 
he  mingled  firmness  with  kindness,  and  secured  the  approval  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.  The  periodical  visitations  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Bickersteth  to  the  foreign  stations  of  our  great  missionary  institutions, 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  amply  repay  both  the  toil  and  the  expense, 
by  their  salutary  effect  on  the  missionaries  and  the  missions. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Bickersteth  entered  upon  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  he  continued  to 
fill  with  great  ability  and  much  devotedness  for  some  fifteen  years.  A 
great  portion  of  that  time  was  spent  in  holding  meetings,  and  preach- 
ing Missionary  sermons,  through  the  country.  He  was  the  first  who 
made  the  meetings  of  the  Church  Society  really  popular.  As  a plat- 
form speaker,  there  was  nothing  very  attractive  in  his  manner  or 
delivery ; but  his  earnestness  threw  a charm  about  all  he  said. 
Besides,  having  seen  something  of  the  misery  of  heathenism,  he  was 
able,  by  personal  details,  to  create  an  interest  on  the  subject  previously 
unequalled  in  the  Establishment. 
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While  connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  pastoral  charge.  It  is 
true,  he  officiated  at  Wheler  Chapel,  but  he  had  not  realised  the 
peculiar  work  to  which  his  aspirations  had  gone  out.  The  presenta- 
tion to  the  “ living”  of  Watt  on  seemed  to  promise  what  he  desired. 
He  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  circumstance  that  the  patron  had  heard 
him  preach  at  Wheler  Chapel.  Mr.  Bickersteth  preached  his  farewell 
sermons  to  the  congregation  of  that  place  of  worship  on  the  7th 
November,  1830.  The  village  of  Watton,  to  which  he  speedily 
removed,  is  situate  about  “ five  miles  from  Hertford,  and  twenty-six 
from  London,  on  one  of  the  main  north  roads.  It  lies  in  a valley, 
pleasantly  wooded,  and  watered  by  a small  stream  which  joins  the 
river  Lea,  The  church  and  rectory  are  on  a rising  ground,  at  a small 
distance  on  the  western  side.”  In  a letter  to  his  mother,  soon  after 
his  removal,  he  thus  describes  his  new  residence  : — “ I wish  you  could 
now  be  with  me,  in  my  capacious  study.  Out  of  one  window  I see 
the  church  tower,  through  the  trees  of  the  shrubbery,  and  out  of  the 
other  we  see,  at  a short  distance,  my  village,  with  the  sun  shining 
upon  it,  and  the  hill  rising  on  the  other  side  above  it.  Only  may  the 
Sun  of  Bighteousness  beam  His  life-giving  rays  on  us,  and  we  shall 
be  a happy  people.  I have  good  cause  to  hope  that  my  sphere  of 
usefulness  will  not  be  diminished,  if  I have  but  grace  to  be 
diligent  and  prayerful,  but  rather  increased.”  The  new  duties 
were  entered  upon  with  a zeal  which  betokened  much  promise  of 
success.  He  established  a catechetical  lecture  to  the  boys  on  Sun- 
days, and  a week-day  lecture  on  the  Wednesday  evenings,  both  of 
which  were  continued  during  his  ministry.  He  was  constant  and 
assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  frequent  and  afiectionate 
in  his  pastoral  visits  to  his  people.  “ His  sermons,”  says  his  bio- 
grapher, “ were  less  adapted  to  arouse  the  careless  by  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  or  to  probe  deeply  the  consciences  of  men,  than  to  attract 
them  by  an  earnest  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  to 
establish  believers  by  a glowing  description  of  their  privileges  and 
their  hopes,  and  of  the  peace  and  joy  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel.” 
Pastoral  duties  did  not  altogether  absorb  his  time,  and  he  undertook 
the  office  of  editor  of  the  “ Christian’s  Family  Library,”  composed  of 
old  and  valuable  works  of  Divinity.  This  series  extended  to  fifty 
volumes,  and  embodied  a large  amount  of  solid.  Scriptural  truth.  He 
also  engaged  in  the  controversy  then  raging  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  Society,  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Socinians  from  its 
management,  and  to  open  all  the  public  meetings  by  prayer.  He 
took  a middle  course,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  suggestions 
carried  out. 
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In  1833,  Mr.  Bickersteth’s  views  underwent  a change  respecting 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  “ When  he  was  first  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,”  says  his  biographer,  “ he  looked  forward 
to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  world  by  the  spread  of  missions,  and 
a large  blessing  on  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  His  occupation,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  seemed  likely  to  confirm  him  in 
the  view  he  had  so  early  embraced.  His  whole  strength,  for  many 
years,  had  been  given  to  the  work  of  missions,  and,  perhaps,  no  single 
person  had  done  more  to  awaken  an  interest  in  labours  for  the  heathen 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  public  events  which 
followed  his  removal  to  Watton  were  of  an  awakening  and  unusual 
kind.  He  was  naturally  led  to  make  the  inquiry.  Does  the  Word  of 
God  enjoin  attention  to  all  prophecy,  whether  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled  1 
and  if  so,  what,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  are  the  real  prospects  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  1 The  result  of  this  inquiry,  carried  on  for  several 
years,  was,”  we  are  told,  “ a decided  change  in  the  outline  of  his  expec- 
tations. He  became  what  is  popularly  called  a Millennarian.  To 
speak  more  precisely,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  will  precede  the  Millennium  ; that  the  first  resurrection  is 
literal ; and  that  Christ  will  establish  a glorious  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness on  the  earth  at  his  return,  before  the  resurrection  of  the 
' wicked,  and  the  final  judgment.  But  while  he  thus  renounced  the 

opinion  that  missionary  agencies  would  secure  the  gradual  conversion 
of  the  world,  he  continued  to  believe  that  they  were  the  plain  duty, 
and  one  of  the  highest  privileges,  of  the  Christian  ; and  he  found  new 
motives  for  diligence  in  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  a speedy  recompense  from  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  his  appearing.” 
His  well-known  “ Tract”  against  the  “ Tracts  for  the  Times”  needs 
no  quoting  here  to  show  how  weU-founded  were  his  apprehensions  of 
the  results  of  those  tracts  and  of  their  tendency  to  exalt  and  extol  the 
Church  of  Home.  “We  never  had,”  he  says  in  a letter  to  General 
Marshall,  “in  Wellington’s  warfare,  sharper  fighting  than  Christians 
now  have  with  error  on  all  sides ; no  neutrality  will  soon  be  allowed 
^ to  any  one.  My  correspondence  is  quite  remarkable  in  this  view. 

The  state  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  increasingly  fearful ; truly, 
the  unclean  spirits  are  aU  at  work,  obviously  enough  to  the  spiritual. 
But  He  must  increase — must  conquer — ^whom  we  love  best  of  all.  I 
had  a letter  from  Oxford  this  morning.  Popery  is  ripening  fast. 
Newman  has  retracted  everything  sharp  that  he  has  said  against 
Kome.”  A few  days  later  he  writes — “ I have  been  so  struck  with 
the  good  likely  to  be  done  by  Sewell’s  Irish  college,  that  I have  joined 
Lord  Ashley,  that  noble  fellow,  and  M‘Neile,  in  subscribing  to  it. 


If  the  Tractarians  fairly  meet  the  Eomanists  in  Ireland — and  this  is 
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the  great  object  of  the  college — they  are  likely  to  get  and  to  do  good; 
and  we  show  our  Master’s  spirit  when  we  meet  where  we  can.”  In  a 
very  few  days  thereafter  some  mistrust  arose  concerning  Sewell’s 
ultimate  object,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth  accordingly  wrote — “As  to  the 
college,  I followed  M^Neile  and  Lord  Ashley  ; and,  if  anything  can 
do  them  good,  it  is  fighting  vdth  Irish  priests — their  very  object. 
I thought  it  worth  a venture ; and  if  I find  myself  in  a snare,  the 
Lord  helping,  I will  get  out  to  their  cost  who  would  ensnare  us.  I 
never  knew  anything  like  the  movement  of  this  day.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  largely  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bickersteth  for  its  establishment.  To  that  object  he  devoted 
himself  with  his  acoustomed  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
comparative  success  with  which  those  efibrts  were  followed.  In  that 
and  kindred  labours,  for  the  good  of  the  world  and  the  church,  he  con- 
tinued actively  engaged,  till  sickness  and  death  interposed,  and  he 
passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  the  savour  of  a good  man’s  name. 
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The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific ; being  the  Personal  Narrative  and  Ee- 
sults  of  Travel  through  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other 
parts  of  Polynesia.  By  the  Eev.  Henry  T.  Cheever.  Post  8vo 
Pp.  304.  London:  Collins. 

The  name  of  Cheever  is  a guarantee  for  an  interesting  book.  We  opened 
this  volume  expecting  to  be  interested  and  pleased,  and  we  have  not  been 
disappointed.  The  Author’s  design  was  to  “ present  a true  and  life-like 
picture  of  the  best  part  of  Polynesia,  as  it  is  seen  now,  in  1850.”  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  rapid  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years,  which,  of  course,  render  older  works  compara- 
tively useless,  except  for  the  things  which  require  centuries  to  produce  any 
perceptible  alteration.  Mr.  Cheever  has  wisely  avoided  falling  into  the 
error  of  detailing  the  monotonous  incidents  of  a long  sea  voyage,  and 
stops  only  to  glance  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  at  the  penguins  and 
albatrosses  off  Cape  Horn.  He  then  introduces  us  at  once  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  their  people.  He  touches  his  subject  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master,  and  presents  us  with  real  pictures  of  men  and  thi^s.  He  is 
hopeful  of  the  future  of  these  islands.  Christianity  has  already  more  than 
half-civilised  the  population,  and  won  many  of  the  people  back  from  the 
abominations  and  consequent  evils  they  acquired  by  association  with 
ungodly  Europeans  and  Americans.  But  we  must  request  our  readers 
to  secure  the  work  for  themselves,  its  price  being  less  than  2s.  Mr. 
Collins  deserves  thanks  for  introducing  it  to  the  English  pubhc. 


Faith  Triumphant;  or,  the  World  Overcome.  By  Joseph  Elisha  Free- 
man. London : Ward  and  Co. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a very  excellent  sermon,  on  1 John  v.  4.  We  have 
derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  pages,  and  think  the  warning 
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voice  wliicli  it  sounds  is  wortliy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  p^fess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,”  at  a time  like  this,  when  it  seems  dimcult 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  church  and  the  world.  We  advise  our  readers 
to  circulate  it  extensively. 


TAe  Various  Forms  of  Religion.  By  Jabez  Burns,  D.D.  18mo,  pp.  156. 
London  : Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

This  unpretending  little  book,  containing  six  Sabbath  evening  discourses, 
is  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  time.  It  deals  honestly  with  the 
subject,  and  lays  bare  the  various  forms  of  error  which  claim  to  be  Chris- 
tianity indeed. 


The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Literally  Translated  into  English  Prose, 
with  Copious  Notes  and  Explanations.  By  Henry  Riley,  B.A.,  of 
Clare-hall,  Cambridge.  Pp.  xiv.,  554. 

The  Principles  of  Chemistry^  illustrated  by  Simple  Expeiiments.  By  Dr. 
Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  German 
Edition,  by  C.  H.  Pierce,  M.D.  Pp.  xix.,  681. 

Christian  Iconography ; or,  the  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  M.  Didron.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Millington.  In  Two  Vols. 
Vol.  I.  Pp.  xii.,  508. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Pp.  vii.,  526  ; vii.,  528. 

History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  hy  the 
Apostles.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Vol.  II.,pp.  vii.,  552.  London: 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  Covent-garden. 

We  have  only  space  this  month  to  call  attention  to  the  several  works  which 
are  enumerated  above.  They  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  are  got  up  in 
Mr.  Bohn’s  careful  and  very  creditable  style. 
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A NEW  RACE  OF  EDUCATED  PEOPLE. 

In  one  of  the  New  England  States  I know  a lad,  now  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  whose  condition  is  a most  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  natural 
law,  that,  in  every  case,  the  child  is  a very  faithful  copy  of  his  parents. 

The  boy  is  a natural  drunkard.  From  his  birth-day  till  the  present  moment  he 
has  given  all  the  outward  indications  of  being  deeply  drunk  ; and  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  or  think  it  probable,  he  has  never  swallowed  a drop  of  ardent  spirits  in  his 
life.  Though  in  good  sound  health,  he  has  never  been  able  to  walk  without  stag- 
gering. His  head  is  always  upon  his  breast,  and  his  speech  is  of  that  peculiar 
character  which  marks  a person  in  a very  low  stage  of  intoxication.  If,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  midst  of  his  mutterings  and  reelings,  something  is  said  to  him,  in  a 
way  to  pass  through  the  thick  atmosphere  of  his  intellectu^  being,  and  penetrate 
his  mind,  he  at  once  rouses,  like  a common  tippler,  and  gives  proof  enough  that 
he  is  not  wanting  in  native  talents,  however  his  mental  faculties  are  enshrouded. 
His  disposition,  also,  seems  to  be  extremely  amiable.  He  is  kmd  to  every  one 
around  him  ; and,  I may  add,  he  is  not  only  pitied  for  his  misfortime,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  lamentable  condition,  regarded  with  imcommon  interest.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  a star  of  no  mean  magnitude,  obscured  and  almost  blotted  out  by  the 
mist  in  which  he  is  doomed  to  dwell,  till  he  shall  pass  from  the  present  existence 
to  another. 
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Now,  as  I understand  the  law  of  hereditary  descent,  there  is  nothing  unnatural 
in  this  boy’s  case.  Every  individual  ever  bom  is  governed  by  the  same  principle 
which  caused  him  to  be  what  he  is.  Prior  to  his  marriage  his  father  had  been  a 
secret  but  confirmed  inebriate  ; and  when  the  fact  became  known  to  the  gentle 
and  sweet-spirited  being  who,  but  a few  months  before,  had  become  his  wife,  the 
revelation  was  made  suddenly,  and  in  a way  the  most  impressive  and  appalling. 

One  night,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  unimpeachable  of  husbands,  he 
staggered  home,  broke  through  the  door  of  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  fell  down 
on  the  floor  in  a state  of  wretched  inebriation.  For  weeks  he  wallowed  in  misery. 

During  the  next  six  or  seven  months,  seeing  his  domestic  reputation  had  been  for- 
feited, he  kept  up  almost  a continuous  scene  of  intoxication.  When,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  it  was  told  him  that  he  was  “ the  husband  of  a mother,”  he  reeled 
and  staggered  on  without  much  abatement.  Months  passed  away,  but  there 
occurred  no  marked  change  in  the  habits  of  the  poor  inebiiate.  It  was  at  once 
discovered,  however,  that  there  was  something  singular  in  the  appearance  of  the 
child.  When  it  was  three  months  old  there  began  to  be  strange  speculations 
respecting  it  among  the  people.  At  the  age  of  six  months  these  speculations  had 
settled  down  into  a very  general  opinion ; but  not  a word  was  said  to  the  discon- 
solate woman,  who  had  also  begun  to  have  her  own  forebodings.  At  last,  as  she 
was  one  evening  looking  upon  her  child,  and  wondering  what  could  be  the  reason 
of  its  strange  conduct,  the  terrible  idea  flashed  upon  her  soul — “ My  child  is  a 
natural  drunkard  ! ” She  shrieked  aloud ; and  her  husband,  who  happened  to  be 
within  hearing,  came  to  her.  She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  exclaimed,  “Dear 

husband,  our  little  George  is  born  a ” She  could  proceed  no  further,  but 

swooned  away  in  her  husband’s  arms. 

From  that  hour  the  father  of  the  boy  never  tasted  a drop  of  spirits.  The 
sight  of  his  eyes,  and  the  heavings  of  his  heart,  entirely  cured  him  of  his  habit.  He 
seldom  looks  upon  his  unfortunate  little  George  without  shedding  a tear  over  that 
sin,  by  which  he  entailed  upon  him  a life  of  obscurity  and  of  wretchedness.  He 
has  lived,  I rejoice  to  add,  so  as  to  redeem  his  character ; and  he  is  now  the  father 
of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  lovely,  excepting  only 
the  one  whose  destiny  was  thus  blasted. 

This  principle  of  inheriting  traits  and  characteristics,  however,  is  susceptible  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  illustrations.  It  has  become  a proverb,  and  it  is  sustained 
by  all  history  and  observation,  that  the  ofispring  of  libidinous  connections  are 
uniformly  marked  by  a strong  tendency  to  improper  passions,  while  the  subse- 
quent sons  and  daughters  of  the  same  parentage,  where  thorough  repentance  has 
taken  place,  are,  in  general,  virtuous. 

Whether  natural  or  acquired,  every  variety  of  characteristics  can  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  When  the  swarthy  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  \ 

move  northward,  and  thereby  take  on  a lighter  colour,  all  their  children  follow 
them  in  complexion,  even  if  some  of  them  are  born  and  bred,  as  has  sometimes 
happened,  in  the  same  climate  from  which  the  emigration  had  taken  place.  The 
offspring  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  changed  colour  in  passing  from  Asia  into 
Africa,  universally  receive  and  retain  the  new  complexion,  though  many  of  them 
return  to  those  parts  of  Arabia  from  which  their  forefathers  moved.  It  is  clear, 
also,  that,  in  early  life,  a man  is  apt  to  be  more  robust  in  body,  but  in  after  years, 
from  the  influence  of  the  world  upon  him,  more  thoughtful  and  intellectual.  Is 
it  not  equally  clear  that  the  eldest  children  of  a family  are  generally  marked  by  ^ 

strength  and  activity  of  limb,  while  the  subsequent  ones  are  as  characteristically 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  activity  of  mind?  The  greatest  geniuses, 
scholars,  reformers,  philosophers,  and  personages  of  all  times,  as  a class,  have  been 
yoxmger  sons. 

This  introductory  topic,  however,  fundamental  as  it  is  to  a proper  understanding 
of  the  philosophy  of  education,  is  a topic  to  be  thought  of  rather  than  to  be  written 
out.  From  the  deepest  consideration  that  I have  been  able  to  give  it,  and  that 
for  a number  of  years,  I have  been  led  to  regard  the  position  as  conclusively 
established,  that  acquired,  as  well  as  nattiral  characteristics,  are  transmissible  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Nor  does  this  principle  apply  barely  to  physical  charac- 
teristics, but  to  all  the  acquired  traits  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart.  The  son  of  a 
really  religious  man  is  more  likely  himself  to  become  religious,  than  the  same  son 
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would  have  been  had  his  father  remained  in  an  imconverted  state ; and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  is  easier  to  educate  the  child  of  a well-educated  person  than  it  is 
the  child  of  one  not  disciplined  at  all. 

There  are  things  said,  I know,  which,  if  true,  would  entirely  upset  these  conclu- 
sions. It  is  often  remarked,  that  the  places  of  distinguished  men  are  very  seldom 
filled,  in  point  of  ability,  by  their  immediate  descendants.  This,  I admit,  is  very 
frequently  the  case ; but  we  are  not  always  careM  to  remember  that  the  child 
of  a great  ma-n  may  lose  as  much  by  one  side  of  his  parentage  as  he  gams  by  the 
other  side.  Should  the  facts  in  every  instance  be  narrowly  looked  into,  it  would 
be  formd,  I believe,  that  this  would  explain  the  great  majority  of  exceptions  to  the 
law  heretofore  laid  down.  Nor  are  the  exceptions  as  numerous  as  many  who  have 
not  particularly  investigated  the  subject  have  imagined.  History  furnishes  us 
with  innumerable  instances  of  families  which,  from  generation  to  generation,  have 
maintained  their  respective  characteristics  unmodified  and  unbroken.  In  the 
annals  of  ancient  Rome,  as  every  classic  student  knows,  as  in  those  of  modern 
Italy,  and  of  every  monarchical  country  of  modem  times,  the  great  families  are 
frequently  marked  off  by  the  philosophical  historian  according  to  the  traits  of 
character  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Every  Brutus  known  in  history  was 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  patriotism.  The  Gracchi  were  aristocrats.  The 
Fabii  were  warriors.  The  Medici,  in  modem  Italy,  were  all  princely  merchants, 
and  the  patrons  of  polite  learning.  In  France,  the  royal  line  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
longest  of  recent  history,  without  exception,  has  been  the  standing  illustration  of 
that  passion  called  the  love  of  glory.  In  England  all  the  Pitts  were  statesmen, 
and  statesmen  of  the  same  kind  and  order  of  abilities.  In  America  intermar- 
riages between  obscure  and  celebrated  families  have  been  too  common  to  present 
any  very  distinct  examples  of  this  principle  ; but  we  have,  even  here,  and  on  the 
broadest  scale,  what  may  serve  as  a general  illustration.  TTie  southern  portion  of 
the  Republic,  which  was  settled  from  the  more  courtly  classes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
society,  is  still  remarkable  for  the  high-toned,  chivalric,  knightly  character  of  its 
population.  The  northern  part  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  which  opened  its  bosom 
to  the  pilgrims,  is  yet  known  for  the  home-bred,  straightforward,  uncompromising 
adhesion  to  what  the  inhabitants  regard  as  their  principles. 

The  law  of  hereditary  descent,  as  here  presented,  meets  with  another  objection, 
which  applies  to  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the  subject.  It  is  very  often 
said,  that  the  children  of  Church  members  are  no  better  than  other  children  ; and 
it  has  even  become  a proverb,  that  “ the  priest’s  boys  are  the  worst  of  the  whole 
parish.”  Both  of  these  statements,  however,  have  been  carefully  examined ; and 
neither  of  them  is  found  to  be  sustained  by  the  facts  of  history  and  of  observation. 
The  truth  is,  we  expect  more  of  the  children  of  religious  people  than  of  other 
children  ; and  we  generally  expect  and  demand  too  much.  When  the  child  of  a 
minister  happens  to  go  astray,  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  parent  is  so  great, 
that  it  strikes  every  person  with  uncommon  force ; and  the  case  is  trumpeted  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth ; while  a thousand  examples  of  propriety  are  passed  over  as 
matters  of  course,  and  without  remark.  It  has  been  proved,  by  thorough  exami- 
nation, iu  America  and  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  children  of  religious  people 
are  better  than  other  children.  It  has  been  proved,  that,  of  all  the  Church  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States,  at  a given  time,  three-fifths  were  known  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  pious  parents ; and  that,  of  the  living  clergymen  of  all  the  American 
Churches,  one-fifth  are  the  sons  of  clergymen,  and  fonr-fifths  the  sons  of  parents, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  had  made  a profession  of  religion.  Much  of  this  general 
result,  certainly,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  domestic  education ; but, 
when  we  look  upon  some  of  the  more  remarkable  religious  families  of  this  country, 
we  shall  see  that  a great  part  of  it  is  left  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of 
inheritanfte.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  why  the  Edwardses  in  our  coimtry 
are  generally  and  emphatically  metaphysicians, — ^the  Dwights,  theologians, — and 
the  Beechers,  pulpit  orators  of  the  rougher  and  yet  stronger  stamp ; and  why  the 
members  of  the  three  families  are  not  only  uniformly  pious,  but  marked  by  their 
respective  styles  of  piety,  without  admitting  that  each  family  has  inherited,  and 
yet  inherits,  those  qualities  which,  in  the  founder,  were  more  acquired  than 
natiu^l. 

If,  now,  the  acquired  traits  of  individuals  can  be  handed  down,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a revolution  is  capable  of  being  brought 
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about,  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  by  a right  use  of  what  is  really  education.  A 
thorough  education,  let  it  be  remembered,  covers  the  whole  man.  It  does  every- 
thing for  the  body,  for  the  intellect,  for  the  soul,  that  discipline  can  do.  By 
including  the  work  of  religion  in  its  compass,  as  the  true  system  of  education 
assuredly  does,  it  is  capable  of  recovering  our  lapsed  spiritual  nature,  expanding 
to  the  utmost  every  mental  faculty,  as  well  as  giving  a complete  development  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  thus  producing  a full,  round,  finished,  harmonious 
man.  If  one  such  man  can  be  produced,  it  settles  the  question  for  as  many  more 
as  will  use  the  means,  or  as  have  the  means  used  on  them.  The  woman,  too, 
who  is  just  as  susceptible  to  the  work  of  education  as  is  the  man, — can  be  as  per- 
fectly developed  by  the  same  course  of  discipline  ; and,  in  this  way,  by  observing 
the  law  of  revelation  against  unequal  matrimonial  connections,  a new  race  ^ of 
beings  might  spring  to  light  w'hich,  from  age  to  age,  might  be  all  the  time  growing 
more  and  more  perfect.  Each  successive  generation,  staining  from  a higher  and 
still  higher  point,  would  also  be  more  and  more  susceptible  to  the  direct  influences 
of  education,  which,  instead  of  relaxing  its  energies,  should  grow  with  the  growing 
perfection  of  the  new  race.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  work  of  human  restora- 
tion, physical,  mental,  moral,  might  be^n  and  be  carried  on,  till  the  new  race 
should  become  the  only  race,  and  so  bring  the  whole  world  up  to  something  like 
the  position  from  which  it  fell.  This  would  be  a millennium  indeed.  Every  man 
would  be  vigorous  and  robust  in  body,  active  and  powerful  in  mind,  moral  and 
devotional  in  spirit.  Wars  would  cease.  The  harmony  of  nations  and  of  peoples 
would  be  established.  The  things  of  this  world  would  be  made  subservient  to  the 
things  of  the  world  to  come.  The  body  would  be  cared  for  as  an  important  part 
of  our  threefold  being ; but  it  would  not  absorb,  as  it  now  nearly  does,  all  the 
attention  of  mankind.  Men  would  be  engaged,  after  making  a moderate  but  suflB.- 
cient  provision  for  the  body,  in  the  higher  and  holier  pui-suits  of  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  religion.  Every  individual  would  know  what,  as  the  world  now  is 
seers  and  prophets  only  feel : * 

“ The  joys  of  sense  to  mental  joys  are  mean  ; 

Sense  on  the  present  only  feeds  ; the  soul 
On  past  and  future  forages  for  joy  ; 

’Tis  hers,  by  retrospect,  through  time  to  range. 

And,  forward,  time’s  great  sequel  to  survey.” 

Such,  reader,  is  the  new  race  that  might  be  brought  upon  this  fallen  world  of 
ours,  by  a thorough  and  universal  education,  if  the  educated  would  form  a com- 
munity of  their  own,  and  press  forward  in  the  work  of  human  restoration,  with 
the  books  of  nature  and  of  revelation  in  their  hands,  till  their  work  was  done. 
Somebody,  or  some  institution,  must  make  the  beginning,  and  give  us  our  first 


DEATH,  THE  GATE  OP  GLORY. 

Consider  that  dying  is  appointed  as  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  glory ; there 
is  no  way  to  enter  the  promised  land  but  by  crossing  the  Jordan  of  death.  And 
should  not  a stranger  desire  to  be  at  home  with  his  friends,  though  he  hath  a 
rough  way  and  stormy  sea  to  pass  1 Is  there  any  home  like  heaven,  where  your 
incomparable  friend,  Christ,  is  1 Oh,  what  a happiness  is  it  to  be  with  Christ,  and 
to  see  him  as  he  is  ! How  happy  do  you  think  Peter,  James,  and  John  were,  in 
beino-  taken  up  to  Mount  Tabor,  to  be  eye- witnesses  of  their  Saviour’s  transfigura- 
tion? but  oh,  believe  it,  death  procures  a greater  happiness  to  you  ! It  ushers 
you  to  Mount  Zion,  where  you  shall  not  only  see  your  Saviour  whiter  than  the 
snow,  and  brighter  than  the  sun,  but  yourself  transfigured  with  him,  made  like 
him,  ^ and  eternally  secure  of  his  presence.  The  three  Apostles  Saw  but  two 
prophets;  but  you  shall  see  all  the  prophets,  all  the  apostles,  all  the  patriarchs, 
all  the  martyrs,  all  the  persons  you  ever  conversed  with  on  earth,  and,  in  fine,  all 
the  saints  in  heaven,  each  of  them  shining  as  the  sun ; and  how  sweet  will  their 
company  be  ? Oh,  how  soon  will  the  trifles  of  the  world  vanish,  and  all  its 
pleasuri  be  forgotten,  when  once  the  believer  gets  a view  of  that  captivating  glory 
above  ! When  the  shepherds  heard  but  some  few  notes  of  the  angels’  song  who 
praised  God  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  they  presently  left  their  flocks,  and  ran 
to  Bethlehem,  to  behold  the  child  Jesus  lying  in  the  manger  ; how  much  more 
cause  hath  a believer  to  leave  all  the  j)leasures  of  the  world,  and  run  to  behold  an 
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exalted  Jesus  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  all  his  saints  and  angels 
singing  praises  around  him.  If  Cato  and  Cleombrotus,  two  heathens,  after  reading 
Plato’s  book  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  did,  voluntarily,  the  one  fall  on  his 
sword,  the  other  break  his  neck  from  a precipice,  that  they  might  sooner  come, 
as  they  fancied,  to  partake  of  those  joys,  what  a shame  is  it  for  Christians,  who 
have  a surer  and  clearer  discovery  of  those  things  from  God’s  own  book,  to  be 
found  unwilling  to  enter  into  those  heavenly  joys,  when  their  Redeemer  calls 
them  thither. — Willison. 

THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 

One  of  the  indispensable  fruits  of  religion  is  purity  of  heart  and  of  life.  All 
wilful  and  deliberate  indulgence  in  sins,  whether  of  omission  or  commission,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  a sentiment  of  attachment  and  reverence 
to  him  whose  name  is  Holy.  To  sin,  whether  actively  or  passively,  is  to  break 
the  Divine  commandments.  And  Our  Lord  hath  said  emphatically,  “ If  any  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  commandments.”  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  precept 
only,  but  as  a necessary  result  to  be  exhibited  by  all  who  possess  the  love  of  God. 

Here  is  presented  an  infallible  test  of  all  religious  profession  : “ Whosoever  is 
born  of  God,  sinneth  not.”  If  the  principle  of  Divine  love  hath  taken  root  in  the 
heart,  it  will  there  germinate  and  fructify,  and  its  fruit  will  bear  clear  testimony 
of  the  nature  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  our 
nature,  which  frequently  cleave  to  good  men  long  after  they  begin  to  practise  the 
lessons  of  watchfulness  and  self-denial.  Neither  do  we  speak  of  cases  where  men, 
confessedly  innocent  and  blameless  in  their  lives,  have  been  unhappily  overcome, 
in  some  unguarded  hour,  by  the  power  of  temptation,  and  have  forfeited,  in  a 
moment,  the  hard-earned  reputation  of  a life-time.  All  ai'e  subject  to  temptation. 
And  he  is  truly  happy  who  is  ever  on  his  guard,  looking  unto  God  for  a supply  of 
the  necessary  strength  in  time  of  need. 

But  we  speak  of  the  daily  life ; of  the  ordinary  deportment.  Does  a man 
indulge  in  the  habitual  commission  of  any  known  sin  ? Does  he  habitually  abstain 
from  the  discharge  of  any  known  duty  ? Are  unsubdued  tempers  evinced  in  his 
ordinary  deportment,  or  unholy  practices  in  his  life  ? That  man  is  yet  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity.  His  heart  has  never  been  regenerated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  And  if  there  be  any  in  the  Church 
of  Clirist  with  a character  assimilated  to  this  which  we  are  describing,  let  such 
remember  the  momentous  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  “ If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.”  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated ; full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy. 


THE  STRENGTH  OP  A CHURCH. 

“ Awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  oh  ! Zion.”  The  chiuch,  then,  has  strength. 
Wherein  does  it  consist  1 

Not  in  age.  It  may  have  lived  through  the  lapse  of  centuries ; it  may  have 
outstood  revolutions  which  biuied  empires ; it  may  have  witnessed  the  setting 
up  and  throwing  down  of  many  successive  thrones  ; it  may  have  connection  sure 
and  unbroken  with  the  first  church  which  the  Redeemer  planted  on  the  plains  of 
Judea  ; and  yet  not  be  strong. 

Not  in  wealth.  I care  not  how  boundless  that  wealth — how  exhaustless  its 
treasures.  It  may  gather  into  itself  all  the  discovered  and  the  tmdiscovered 
wealth  of  all  worlds,  and  yet  be  weak. 

Not  in  numbers.  We  like  to  have  a large  church.  We  always  rejoice  when 
additions  to  it  ax’e  made.  We  believe  that  it  will  eventually  become  co-extensive 
with  the  world.  This  consummation  of  the  church’s  hopes  and  prayers  might, 
however,  be  realised,  and  yet  the  church  not  be  strong. 

Not  in  the  earthly  dignity  and  rank,  of  its  members.  The  names  of  kings,  and 
courts,  and  cabinets  might  have  a place  upon  its  roll.  Men  of  honour  and  influ- 
ence— all  the  dignitaries  of  the  earth  might  be,  nominally,  sons  of  the  church,  and 
yet  it  have  no  strength. 


I 
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Not  in  temporal  prosperity.  There  may  be  no  open  foes,  internal  or  external ; 
no  fires  of  persecution,  or  floods  of  opposition ; no  discordant  views  and  aims,  and 
no  straitened  circumstances  whatever  ; — all  this,  and  yet  no  strength. 

But  a church’s  strength  does  consist  in  the  living,  growing,  shining,  active  piety 
of  those  who  compose  it.  Here  is  the  secret  of  its  strength,  the  secret  of  its 
might.  It  may  have  lived  but  a single  year.  It  may  be  absolutely  in  poverty,  in 
respect  to  this  world’s  goods.  It  may  number  scarcely  a score  of  souls,  and  these 
the  obscurest  in  the  commimity.  It  may  scarcely  have  been  once  gladdened  by 
the  simshine  of  earthly  prosperity,  and  yet  be  strong.  If  those  few,  and  obscure, 
and  possibly  despised  Christians  but  be  faithful  to  duty ; if  theirs  be  the  prayer 
of  penitence  and  the  life  of  faith,  continually  ; if  they  have  a zeal  and  devotedness 
corresponding  with  their  obligations  and  professions,  that  church  cannot  help  being 
strong, — strong  in  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ; valiant  for  the  truth,  and 


wise  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 


BELSHAZZAR. 


On  the  rushing  mighty  river. 

On  the  wide  night-covered  plain, 
Sounds  the  rattle  of  the  quiver. 

Sounds  the  trump — ^then  dies  again. 
There,  in  numbers  without  number, 
Persia’s  hordes  are  pouring  on  ; 

Thou  hast  slept  thy  final  slumber. 
God-defying  Babylon ! 

On  the  city’s  thousand  towers 
Blaze  a thousand  festal  fires  ! 
Squandering  his  hour  of  hours, 

Guilty  son  of  guilty  sires. 

There  Belshazzar,  with  his  lords. 

To  the  timbrel’s  silvery  chime. 
Shoutings  wild,  and  clash  of  swords. 
Holds  high  feast  to  Baahm. 

T3H*ant,  thou  art  in  thy  glory  ; 

Asia’s  treasures  round  thee  blaze ; 
Princes  proud,  and  sages  hoary. 

Like  a god  upon  thee  gaze. 

Harmonies  around  thee  winging  ; 

Beauty,  in  her  brightest  bloom. 

To  thy  golden  footstool  clinging  ; — 

Yet,  that  throne  shall  be  thy  tomb  ! 

Hark ! what  sudden  burst  of  thunder 
Shakes  the  hall  and  heaves  the  ground! 
All  are  hushed  in  fear  and  wonder  ; 

There  \a  judgment  in  the  sound  I 
Conscience-struck,  the  crowned  blas- 
phemer 

Wild  and  wilder  quaffs  the  wine, — 

“ Shall  I turn  a coward-dreamer 
When  the  living  world  is  mine  ? 

Bring  the  golden  cups,”  he  cries. 
Purchased  by  my  father’s  sword  : 
High  to  Baal  fill  the  prize, 

’Spite  of  Israel  and  his  Lord  ! ” 

Still,  with  mortal  anguish  saddening. 
Pledged  he  round  his  nobles  all. 

Ah  ! but  are  his  senses  maddening  ? 
Clouds  have  filled  the  mighty  hall ! 

Tyrant ! now  is  I’un  thy  sand  ! 

Tyrant ! now  is  wove  thy  shroud  ! 

Sees  he  now  a giant  hand. 

Darting  from  a fiery  cloud  ; — 


Through  the  midnight,  murky  air, 
Flashing  ghastly  on  the  throne 
Like  a comet’s  blasting  glare, 

‘^Mene,  Tekel,  Perez,”  shone. 

Now  is  heard  the  cry  of  teiTor  : 

“ Bnng  the  priest,  and  bring  the  seer  I” ■ 
Crowding  came,  with  magic  mirror. 
Cyphered  scroll  and  mystic  sphere, — 
All  the  sons  of  sorcery. 

With  the  idol  in  their  van  ! 

Dark  Egyptian,  wild  Chaldee, 

Rushing  on  with  shout  and  ban. 

Now  the  human  victims  lie. 

Embers  in  the  altar’s  blaze  ; 

Now  the  priests  of  blasphemy. 

Whirling,  dance  in  mystic  maze. 

Vain  the  dance,  the  hlood,  the  spell  ! 

Still,  upon  the  burning  stone. 

Glares  the  fearful  oracle. 

Still  untold,  imread,  unknown  ! 

Let  the  foul  impostors  die  ! ” 

Swells  the  roar  from  prince  and  slave  ; 
But,  before  their  startled  eye. 

Like  a vision  from  the  gi*ave. 

Comes  the  man  of  Israel ; 

Still  the  fecters  round  him  cling. 

Yet  his  words  like  arrows  fell, — 

Woe  to  people,  woe  to  king  ! 

^‘Number,  number,  weight  and  measure! 

Thou  art  numbered,  weighed,  undone. 
Life  and  empire,  blood  and  treasure. 

All  are  lost,  and  all  are  won.” 

Instant,  on  the  dazzling  wall. 

Stooped  the  cloud’s  supernal  gloom  : 
Instant,  on  the  mighty  hall. 

Sat  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  ! 

Then  the  thunder  pealed  again  ; 

But,  came  mingled  with  its  roar. 

Clang  of  cymbals,  shouts  of  men. 

From  Euphrates’  hollow  shore  ; — 
Comes  the  rushing  charioteer, — 

Showers  the  torch  on  shrine  and 
throne  : 

'^Dark  Belshazzar,  lie  thou  there  ! 

Pei-sia  tramples  Babylon  ! ” Croly. 
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The  name  of  J ohn  Sterling  will  not  fall  upon  many  ears  as  a familiar 
sound.  It  belongs  to  one  who  achieved  no  high  renown  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  and  whose  relics,  now  that  he  is  dead,  will  bring 
but  few  pilgrims  to  his  tomb  to  weep  over  the  dust  of  departed  great- 
ness, A few  poems,  tales,  essays,  and  fragmentary  pieces,  constitute 
the  sum  of  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  That  the 
two  volumes  which  contain  his  collected  writings  will  often  be  taken 
down  by  the  men  of  future  generations  from  the  shelf  on  which  they 
have  been  placed,  is  a question  which  it  might  be  somewhat  hazardous 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Nor  was  his  history  such  as  to  render 
him  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  deem  a degree  of  blustering 
publicity  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a true  hero.  He  never 
entered  the  political  arena  to  attract  attention  by  feats  of  party 
pugilism,  though  possessed,  as  his  biographer  believes,  of  capabilities 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  bear  the  bell  from  all  competitors 
in  a National  Palaver.”  Though  at  one  time  a clergyman,  speculat- 
ing  with  great  freedom  upon  creeds  and  churches,  and  then  abandoning 
the  office  from  want  of  complete  sympathy  with  all  its  tenets,  yet 
Sterling  never  attempted  to  figure  as  a slayer  of  theological  dragons  ; 
and,  though  subsequently  a vassal  of  the  Muses,  yet,  unlike  most  of 
his  poetical  brethren,  it  was  never  his  lot  to  come  in  collision  with  the 
lions  qf  poverty  and  want  which  prowl  about  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

But,  if  a life  so  barren  in  stage-incident  can  present  little  attraction 
to  the  mass,  it  may  afford  much  to  those  whose  eye  can  pierce  the 
outward  investiture  of  man,  and  observe  the  war  of  emotion,  the  clash 
of  conflicting  purposes,  the  battle  of  hope  and  fear,  the  desperate 

* The  Life  of  John  Sterling : By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Loudon  : Chapman  and 
HaU.  1861. 
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struggle  between  a noble  ambition  and  an  array  of  disappointments, 
which  may  rage  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a single  human 
breast.  We  cannot  estimate  heroism  by  its  palpable  results  any  more 
than  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  philosophy  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Many  a labourer  who  fights  a gallant  duel  with  penury 
at  his  own  door,  or  whose  hut  is  beleaguered  by  a band  of  mis- 
fortunes, wastes  as  much  valour  in  these  unrecorded  contests  as  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  expended  in  the  ten  years’  siege  of 
Troy.  And  who  could  look  without  passionate  concern  upon  some 
distant  swimmer  in  the  ocean  of  existence,  toiling  with  all  his  might 
to  attain  an  hospitable  shore,  yet  beaten  and  buffeted  till  breath  fails 
him,  and  his  limbs  respond  with  sinking  energy  to  the  commands  of 
an  unconquered  heart  1 Let  him  but  reach  the  firm  rock,  or  let  a 
friendly  vessel  rescue  him  from  the  expectant  waves,  and  you  joy  over 
his  escape,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  mighty  or  to  the  obscure ; but, 
should  his  strength  melt  from  his  frame,  and  the  waters  finally  close 
over  his  head,  who  is  the  spectator  that  would  not  heave  a dirge-like 
sigh  when  he  has  seen  him  descend  into  the  caverns  of  the  deep  ? 

In  truth,  John  Sterling  was,  in  many  respects,  a man  of  no  common 
clay.  A few  minutes’  converse  with  him  under  an  archway,  with  the 
rain  for  your  gaoler,  would  have  produced  a decided  impression  that  a 
remarkable  soul  had  been  landed  upon  this  earth.  He  was  “of  rather 
slim  but  well-boned,  wiry  figure,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  from  six  feet 
in  height  j of  blonde  complexion,  without  colour,  yet  not  pale  or 
sickly ; dark  blonde  hair,  copious  enough,  which  he  usually  wore  short. 
The  general  aspect  of  him  indicated  freedom,  perfect  spontaneity,  with 

a certain  careless  natural  grace Alacrity,  velocity,  joyous 

ardour  dwelt  in  the  eyes  too,  which  were  of  brownish  grey,  full  of 
bright  kindly  life,  rapid  and  frank,  rather  than  deep  or  strong.  . . . 
A certain  splendour,  beautiful,  but  not  the  deepest  or  the  softest, 
which  I would  call  a splendour  as  of  burnished  metal — fiery  valour^  of 
heart,  swift,  decisive  insight  and  utterance,  then  a turn  for  brilliant 
elegance,  also  for  ostentation,  rashness,  &c.,  &c.  ; in  short,  a fiash  as  of 
clear  glancing,  sharp  cutting  steel,  lay  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  man, 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  intellect,  marking  alike  the  excellence  and  the 
limits  of  them  both.” 

His  father  was  a eertain  Edward  Sterling,  who  subsequently  com- 
mended himself  to  fame  as  the  “Thunderer”  of  the  Thms  newspaper. 
This  important  personage,  a native  of  Ireland,  had  tried  various 
pursuits  before  he  finally  ascended  the  editorial  throne.  He  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  digestion  for  the  Bar,  and  was  duly  called ; 
he  took  the  field  as  a Volunteer  during  the  Kebellion,  and  fought  in 
three  actions ; then  became  a Captain  of  Militia,  and  afterwards 
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passed  into  the  Line ; but,  on  the  disbanding  of  his  regiment,  renounced 
the  sword  for  the  ploughshare.  Being,  however,  a man  of  overflowing 
energy,  who  transacted  everything,  as  Carlyle  says,  “ not  with  the 
minimum  of  fuss  and  noise,  but  with  the  maximum,  a very  Captain 
Whirlwind,” — ^it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  so  boisterous  a 
spirit  could  contentedly  plod  its  round  in  agricultural  harness  on  the 
coast  of  Buteshire,  or  subsequently  in  a Welsh  village.  Chafing  in 
his  chains,  “ Captain  Whirlwind”  seized  his  pen,  and  wrote  certain 
letters  for  the  Times^  which  were  inserted  with  the  signature  of  Veltts 
attached.  These  articles  led  ultimately  to  a lucrative  engagement 
upon  that  journal ; and  the  impatient  farmer,  in  due  time,  became  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  Press.  He,  at  least,  seems  to  have  reached  the 
table-land  of  sunshine  and  success,  where  he  found  friends,  competency, 
and  congenial  employment.  “ At  one  in  the  morning,  when  all  had 
vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp  was  kindled  in  his  library  ; and  there, 
twice  or  thrice  a week,  for  a three  hours’  space,  he  launched  his  bolts, 
which  were  next  morning  to  shake  the  high  places  of  the  world.’’ 
And  that  these  bolts  were  not  lightly  regarded,  he  had  flattering 
proof,  when  he  received  a letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  on  resign- 
ing the  seals  of  office  in  1835,  made  it  his  first  business  to  forward  his 
thanks  to  the  editor,  for  the  puissant  support  which  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  enjoyed  from  the  Twies.  To  this  singular  communication, 
the  reply  which  Edward  Sterling  returned  was  remarkably  modest,  for 
a man  who  always  laboured  with  the  “ maximum  of  fiiss,”  and  who 
knew  that  a whole  kingdom  might  any  day  be  made  to  throb  with  his 
thunder. 

John  Sterling  was  born  in  1806.  Several  of  his  early  years  were 
quietly  passed  in  Buteshire  and  Wales,  whilst  the  Continent  was 
quivering  under  the  discharge  of  the  cannon  of  the  Corsican.  During 
the  interval  between  the  abdication  and  the  resurrection  of  Napoleon, 
his  father  carried  the  family  across  to  France,  where  they  spent  some 
six  or  seven  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  What  was  the 
education  he  received,  we  need  scarcely  inquire  ; for  the  formal  training 
which  a scion  of  genius  undergoes  is  sometimes  but  of  feeble  moment 
when  contrasted  with  the  less  regular,  but  far  more  emphatic,  tuition 
which  nature  herself  imparts  in  the  great  college  of  creation.  “ To 
him  and  to  all  of  us,”  says  Carlyle,  “the  expressly-appointed  school- 
masters and  schoolings  we  get,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
unappointed,  incidental,  and  continual  ones,  whose  school-hours  are 
all  the  days  and  nights  of  our  existence,  and  whose  lessons,  noticed  or 
unnoticed,  stream  in  upon  us  with  every  breath  we  draw.” 

Young  as  he  was,  the  transition  from  a slumbering  village  in  Wales 
to  the  suburbs  of  a restless  metropolis,  forced  open  all  the  avenues  of 
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struggle  between  a noble  ambition  and  an  array  of  disappointments, 
which  may  rage  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a single  human 
breast.  We  cannot  estimate  heroism  by  its  palpable  results  any  more 
than  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  philosophy  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Many  a labourer  who  fights  a gallant  duel  with  penury 
at  his  own  door,  or  whose  hut  is  beleaguered  by  a band  of  mis- 
fortunes, wastes  as  much  valour  in  these  unrecorded  contests  as  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  expended  in  the  ten  years’  siege  of 
Troy.  And  who  could  look  without  passionate  concern  upon  some 
distant  swimmer  in  the  ocean  of  existence,  toiling  with  all  his  might 
to  attain  an  hospitable  shore,  yet  beaten  and  buffeted  tiU.  breath  fails 
him,  and  his  limbs  respond  with  sinking  energy  to  the  commands  of 
an  unconquered  heart  1 Let  him  but  reach  the  firm  rock,  or  let  a 
friendly  vessel  rescue  him  from  the  expectant  waves,  and  you  joy  over 
his  escape,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  mighty  or  to  the  obscure;  but, 
should  his  strength  melt  from  his  frame,  and  the  waters  finally  close 
over  his  head,  who  is  the  spectator  that  would  not  heave  a dirge-like 
sigh  when  he  has  seen  him  descend  into  the  caverns  of  the  deep  ? 

In  truth,  John  Sterling  was,  in  many  respects,  a man  of  no  common 
clay.  A few  minutes’  converse  with  him  under  an  archway,  with  the 
rain  for  your  gaoler,  would  have  produced  a decided  impression  that  a 
remarkable  soul  had  been  landed  upon  this  earth.  He  was  ‘‘of  rather 
slim  but  well-boned,  wiry  figure,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  from  six  feet 
in  height ; of  blonde  complexion,  without  colour,  yet  not  pale  or 
sickly  ; dark  blonde  hair,  copious  enough,  which  he  usually  wore  short. 
The  general  aspect  of  him  indicated  freedom,  perfect  spontaneity,  with 
a certain  careless  natural  grace.  . . . . Alacrity,  velocity,  joyous 

ardour  dwelt  in  the  eyes  too,  which  were  of  brownish  grey,  full  of 
bright  kindly  life,  rapid  and  frank,  rather  than  deep  or  strong.  . . . 
A certain  splendour,  beautiful,  but  not  the  deepest  or  the  softest, 
which  I would  call  a splendour  as  of  burnished  metal — ^fiery  valour. of 
heart,  swift,  decisive  insight  and  utterance,  then  a turn  for  brilliant 
elegance,  also  for  ostentation,  rashness,  &c.,  &c.  ; in  short,  a flash  as  of 
clear  glancing,  sharp  cutting  steel,  lay  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  man, 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  intellect,  marking  alike  the  excellence  and  the 
limits  of  them  both.” 

His  father  was  a c^ain  Edward  Sterling,  who  subsequently  com- 
mended himself  to  fame  as  the  “Thunderer”  of  the  Times  newspaper. 
This  important  personage,  a native  of  Ireland,  had  tried  various 
pursuits  before  he  finally  ascended  the  editorial  throne.  He  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  xiigestion  for  the  Bar,  and  was  duly  called ; 
he  took  the  field  as  a Volunteer  during  the  Rebellion,  and  fought  in 
three  actions;  then  became  a Captain  of  Militia,  and  afterwards 
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passed  into  the  Line ; but,  on  the  disbanding  of  his  regiment,  renounced 
the  sword  for  the  ploughshare.  Being,  however,  a man  of  overflowing 
energy,  who  transacted  everything,  as  Carlyle  says,  “not  with  the 
minimum  of  fuss  and  noise,  but  with  the  maximum,  a very  Captain 
Whirlwind,” — ^it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  so  boisterous  a 
spirit  could  contentedly  plod  its  round  in  agricultural  harness  on  the 
coast  of  Buteshire,  or  subsequently  in  a Welsh  village.  Chafing  in 
his  chains,  “ Captain  Whirlwind”  seized  his  pen,  and  wrote  certain 
letters  for  the  Times,  which  were  inserted  with  the  signature  of  Vetus 
attached.  These  articles  led  ultunately  to  a lucrative  engagement 
upon  that  journal  ; and  the  impatient  farmer,  in  due  time,  became  the 
J upiter  Tonans  of  the  Press.  He,  at  least,  seems  to  have  reached  the 
table-land  of  sunshine  and  success,  where  he  found  friends,  competency, 
and  congenial  employment.  “ At  one  in  the  morning,  when  all  had 
vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp  was  kindled  in  his  library  ; and  there, 
twice  or  tlirice  a week,  for  a three  hours’  space,  he  launched  his  bolts, 
which  were  next  morning  to  shake  the  high  places  of  the  world.’’ 
And  that  these  bolts  were  not  lightly  regarded,  he  had  flattering 
proof,  when  he  received  a letter  from  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who,  on  resign- 
ing the  seals  of  office  in  1835,  made  it  his  fii’st  business  to  forward  his 
thanks  to  the  editor,  for  the  puissant  support  which  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  enjoyed  from  the  Times.  To  this  singular  communication, 
the  reply  which  Edward  Sterling  returned  was  remarkably  modest,  for 
a man  who  always  laboured  with  the  “ maximum  of  fuss,”  and  who 
knew  that  a whole  kingdom  might  any  day  be  made  to  throb  with  his 
thunder. 

John  Sterling  was  born  in  1806.  Several  of  his  early  years  were 
quietly  passed  in  Buteshire  and  Wales,  whilst  the  Continent  was 
quivering  under  the  discharge  of  the  cannon  of  the  Corsican.  During 
the  interval  between  the  abdication  and  the  resurrection  of  Napoleon, 
his  father  carried  the  family  across  to  France,  where  they  spent  some 
six  or  seven  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  What  was  the 
education  he  received,  we  need  scarcely  inquire  ; for  the  formal  training 
which  a scion  of  genius  undergoes  is  sometimes  but  of  feeble  moment 
when  contrasted  with  the  less  regular,  but  far  more  emphatic,  tuition 
which  nature  herself  imparts  in  the  great  college  of  creation.  “ To 
him  and  to  all  of  us,”  says  Carlyle,  “ the  expressly-appointed  school- 
masters and  schoolings  we  get,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
unappointed,  incidental,  and  continual  ones,  whose  school-hours  are 
all  the  days  and  nights  of  our  existence,  and  whose  lessons,  noticed  or 
unnoticed,  stream  in  upon  us  with  every  breath  we  draw.” 

Young  as  he  was,  the  transition  from  a slumbering  village  in  Wales 
to  the  suburbs  of  a restless  metropolis,  forced  open  all  the  avenues  of 
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thought,  and  flooded  his  brain  with  novel  impressions.  “ New  things 
and  experiences,”  said  he,  afterwards,  “ were  here  poured  upon  his 
mind  and  sense,  not  in  streams,  but  in  a Niagara  cataract.”  On 
returning  to  England,  John  was  sent  from  seminary  to  seminary, 
doubtless  making  some  progress  in  the  meanwhile ; for  his  brother 
Anthony  related,  that  he  often  composed  themes  for  the  other  boys, 
and  for  himself,  though  the  elder,  when  it  was  his  fate  to  run  aground. 
His  appetite  for  reading  developed  itself  prodigiously.  He  ploughed 
his  way  through  the  whole  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  picking  up  some 
useful  ore,  in  all  probability,  during  the  operation ; and,  of  course, 
indulging  himself  in  frequent  applications  to  the  circulating  libraries 
for  supplies  of  more  romantic  material.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  at  Glasgow,  and  in  his  nineteenth  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  At  the  latter  establishment,  he  contracted  a 
warm  Mendship  for  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  ; but  little  did 
either  of  them  dream  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  Hare,  who  then  filled  the 
oflftce  of  Tutor,  should  afterwards  assume  the  more  melancholy  task  of 
biographer.*  Here,  too.  Sterling  became  intimate  with  many  whose 
names  have  since  been  trumpeted  to  and  fro  in  the  highways  of 
literature  or  of  politics.  His  constant  associates  were  Frederic 
Maurice,  Richard  Milnes,  Richard  French,  John  Kemble,  and  other 
promising  collegians,  who  constituted  a debating  society  called  the 
Uniony  where  they  played  at  shuttlecock  with  speculative  questions, 
or  engaged  in  friendly  fence  upon  matters  of  science  and  philosophy. 
To  Sterling  the  championship  of  this  rhetorical  ring  appears  to  have 
been  silently  conceded ; and  none,  it  is  said,  ever  approached  him 
even,  except  the  late  Charles  Buller.  As  a student,  however,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  acquired  any  high  reputation  j nor  indeed  was  he 
ever  noted  for  exact  scholarship,  his  mind  being  too  mercurial, 
perhaps,  to  admit  of  any  great  success  in  the  art  of  discovering  roots 
or  grinding  gerunds.  But  still  he  prosecuted  his  studies  ardently,  if 
discursively ; “ his  speculations,  readings,  inferences,  glances,  and  con- 
clusions were  doubtless  suflS.ciently  encyclopedic  ; his  grand  tutors  the 
multifarious  set  of  books  he  devoured.” 

After  a lapse  of  two  years,  Sterling  left  Cambridge,  and  it  then 
became  necessary  to  consider  what  part  he  should  play  in  the  great 
drama  of  existence.  To  one  who,  like  Carlyle,  looks  upon  this  world 
^ a huge  battle-ground  for  all  manner  of  phantasms  and  hobgoblins — 
RpS  a dreary  region,  where  shams  and  shadows  are  continually  jostling 
'^ach  other  in  their  lunatic  revelry — the  question  presents  itself  with 


* Ardideacon  Hare  was  appointed  Sterling’s  literary  executor  conjointly  with  Thomas 
Carlyle,  The  former  published  a Life,  with  Essays  and  Tales,  in  1848. 
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fearful  interest — What  course,  in  these  times,  should  be  taken  by  a 
“ young  heroic  soul,  entering  on  life,  so  opulent,  full  of  sunny  hope,  of 
noble  valour,  and  divine  intention  ] ” W^hat  can  he  do  there  in  such  a 
manifest  bedlam,  with  its  “ wild,  surging  chaos,”  and  empty 
meteoric  lights?”  “ For,  alas,  the  world,  as  we  said  already,  stands 
convicted  to  this  young  soul  of  being  an  untrue,  an  unblessed  world ; 
its  high  dignitaries,  many  of  them  phantasms  and  players’-masks  ; its 
worthships  and  worships  un  worshipful ; from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  a 
mad  world,  my  masters.  Truly,  in  all  times  and  places,  the  young, 
ardent  soul  that  enters  on  this  world  with  heroic  purpose,  with 
veracious  insight,  and  the  yet  unclouded  inspiration  of  ‘ the  Almighty,’ 
which  has  given  us  our  intelligence,  will  find  this  world  a very  mad 
one.  Why  else  is  he,  with  his  little  outfit  of  heroisms  and  inspira- 
tions, come  hither  into  it  except  to  make  it  diligently  a little  saner  ? 
Of  him  there  would  have  been  no  need  had  it  been  quite  sane.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  theory,  Carlyle,  instead  of 
assigning  poor  Sterling  a commission  de  lunatico  iriquirendOf  concludes 
that  the  likeliest  career  for  him  would  have  been  diplomacy,  or  parlia- 
mentary life.  Considering  the  biographer’s  professed  admiration  of 
le  grand  talent  pour  le  silence,  and  his  contemptuous  opinions 
respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  State  speech-making  apparatus,  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  election  of  Sterling  for  a county  or 
borough  would  not  have  presented  itself  as  any  important  step  towards 
the  sanity  of  the  world.  He  describes  his  present  hero,  however,  as 
one  of  the  adroitest,  logical  swordsmen  that  ever  stepped  into  an 
arena,  where  eloquence  and  argument  were  to  carry  the  day  ; fully 
concurring  in  the  opinion  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  that  Sterling  “ was  able 
to  reason  with  four  or  five  men  at  once.”  “ Indeed,”  he  continues, 
“ if  ours  is  to  be  called  the  talking  era,  Sterling,  of  all  men,  had  the 
talent  to  excel  in  it.”  There  was  a serious  drawback,  however,  on 
this  splendid  potentiality ; namely,  the  possession  of  a weak  and  deli- 
cate frame,  which  a few  sessions  of  severe  labour  would  have  infallibly 
destroyed. 

The  first  employment  which  he  accepted  was  the  secretaryship  to 
some  club  or  association,  at  a salary  of  .£300  a year.  In  a few 
months,  however,  the  club  departed  this  life,  and  Sterling’s  next 
adventure  was  the  purchase  of  the  Athenceum  Journal,  which  had 
been  recently  launched  by  James  Silk  Buckingham,  aided  by  Frederic 
Maurice,  now  Professor  at  King’s  College,  who  was  in  search  of  occu- 
pation like  himself.  The  two  friends  undertook  the  captainship  of  this 
literary  barque.  If  it  was  not  the  enterpiise  best  suited  to  the 
shining  capabilities  of  a talking  hero,  it  afforded  some  scope  for  the 
display  of  his  gifts,  through  the  medium  of  printed  speech.  Accord- 
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ingly,  articles  of  considerable  brilliancy  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  journal ; articles  crude  and  incomplete,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a writer  of  two-and-twenty,  but  still  blooming  with 
young  enthusiasm,  and  developing  a sinewy  strength,  from  which 
great  feats  might  afterwards  be  expected.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
continued  to  cruise  about  in  the  ocean  of  London  literature,  but  with 
little  pecuniary  profit.  Sterling  was  not  intended  for  a money- 
making machine ; his  eyes  were  upturned  to  the  pure  blue  heights  of 
philosophy,  even  when  his  hands  might  have  been  usefully  employed 
in  searcliing  the  soil  for  gold.  But  this  period  of  his  life  was  not 
without  its  sparkling  pleasures ; for,  meanwhile,  an  extensive  and 
interesting  circle  of  acquaintance  had  been  forming  around  him. 
Men  of  talent  and  ladies  of  distinction,  “ with  others  of  a more  tran- 
sitory phantasmal  character,”  did  homage  to  the  brilliant  young 
conversationalist ; and,  on  every  hand,  Sterling  was  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  promising  of  mortals.  Many  joyous  evenings 
were,  doubtless,  spent  at  his  lodgings  in  Begent-street,  when  the 
company  was  select  and  congenial;  and  many,  too,  at  the  country- 
houses  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  and  enliven  with  his  “ cheerful 
fancies,  grave  logic,  and  all  kinds  of  bright  activity.”  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  excursions  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
were  those  to  Coleridge,  at  Highgate.  Like  others,  of  maturer  age. 
Sterling  was  fascinated  with  the  “ old  man  eloquent and,  for  many 
months,  repaired  to  the  feet  of  the  oracle  with  all  the  reverence  of  a 
pagan  devotee.  Respecting  his  first  interview,  he  noted  down  that  it 
lasted  three  hours,  during  which  Coleridge  “ talked  two  hours  cmd 
three-quarters.^^  That  this  intercourse  with  the  Ancient  Mariner 
should  have  produced  a powerful  impression  upon  an  ardent  youth, 
was  almost  inevitable.  The  many-tinted  thoughts  which  then  sank 
into  his  mind,  doubtless  gave  a strong  colouring  to  his  future  life, 
and,  probably,  dyed  his  theological  views  much  more  deeply  than  he 
himself  ever  suspected. 

About  this  period,  his  political  feelings,  inclining  to  “ democratic 
liberalism,”  were  powerfully  excited  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  exiles, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  wrath  of  Charles  the 
Tenth.  Having  become  acquainted  with  General  Torrijos,  their 
leader.  Sterling  was  induced  to  assist  in  the  concoction  of  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  to  restore  them,  it  was  hoped,  to  their  country,  and 
their  country  to  freedom.  Entering  into  this  scheme  with  his  usual 
ardour,  he  levied  subscriptions  in  various  quarters ; persuaded  a 
cousin,  who  had  <£5,000  at  his  command,  to  embark  it  in  the  purchase 
and  equipment  of  a vessel ; and  was  himself  preparing  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  the  enterprise,  when  an  interesting  discovery  took  place. 
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which  led  him  to  abandon  this  military  project  for  the  milder  duties 

of  matrimony.  On  his  presenting  himself  before  a young  lady,  named 

Susannah  Barton,  the  sister  of  a Friend,  for  the  purpose  of  bidding 
adieu,  she  burst  into  tears  j and,  in  that  gush  of  gnef,  all  Sterling  s 
resolutions  were  dissolved.  He  oJOfered  her  his  hand  j the  lady 
accepted  it,  and,  fortunately,  the  young  adventurer  remained  at  home. 
The  vessel  containing  the  intended  revolutionists,  was  shortly  seized  by 
order  of  the  Government,  Sterling  himself  happening  to  be  on  board 
at  the  time  ; but,  casting  his  eye  over  the  river,  he  made  signals  to  a 
wherry,  into  which  he  dropped  as  privately  as  possible.  The  motion, 
however,  was  observed.  “Stop!”  fiercely  interjects  the  marine 
policeman,  from  the  ship’s  deck.  “ Why  stop  ? WFat  use  have  you 
for  me,  or  I for  you?”  and  the  oars  began  playing.  “Stop,  or  I’ll 
shoot  you!”  cried  the  marine  policeman,  drawing  a pistol.  “No, 
you  won’t.”  “ I will.”  “ If  you  do,  you’ll  be  hanged  at  the  next 
Maidstone  assizes,  then;  that’s  all;”  and  Sterling’s  wherry  shot 
rapidly  ashore,  and  out  of  this  perilous  adventure. 

Torrijos,  however,  and  his  companions  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  from  England,  and  soon  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  destitute  of  arms, 
but  still  determined  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
tyranny. 

Scarcely  had  Sterling  entered  upon  the  married  state  when  a dan- 
gerous illness  fastened  upon  his  frame.  Pulmonary  disease  had  made 
its  appearance.  For  weeks  his  wife  and  mother  hung  over  his  bed 
despairing  of  his  life.  At  length  he  recovered  a little,  and  the  doctors 
insisted  that  he  should  leave  the  country  and  hunt  for  health  in  some 
warmer  latitude.  The  Island  of  St.  Vincent  was  selected,  as  an  uncle 
of  his  mother  had  left  a sugar  estate  there  to  the  family,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  John  should  undertake  its  superintendence.  Thither 
he  sailed  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  for  some  months 
led  a quiet  life,  improving  in  strength,  until  tidings  reached  him  of  the 
fate  of  Torrijos.  The  General,  with  fifty-six  of  his  captured  companions, 
had  been  brutally  shot  on  the  esplanade,  at  Malaga,  Sterling’s  own 
cousin  being  one  of  the  hapless  victims.  The  latter  circumstance  gave 
exquisite  poignancy  to  the  grief  of  the  far-oJff  valetudinarian,  since  it 
was  at  his  own  suggestion  that  the  gallant  youth  had  staked  his  for- 
tune and  his  life  upon  the  enterprise.  The  anguish  it  occasioned  was 
terrible.  John  wrote  to  his  brother  Anthony,  “ I hear  the  soimd  of 
that  musketry ; it  is  as  if  the  bullets  were  tearing  my  own  brain.” 
Indeed,  this  catastrophe  is  supposed  by  Carlyle  to  have  brought  about 
an  important  crisis  in  Sterling’s  mental  history.  The  blow  appears 
to  have  flung  his  entire  past  into  a state  of  reprobation.  All  the  roses 
and  gems  of  existence  grow  ghastly  when  some  great  misery  flames 
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up,  and  drowns  their  native  hues  in  its  own  horrible  glare.  The  black 
tragedy  from  which  he  had  so  narrowly  es(japed,  but  into  which  he 
had  so  unconsciously  impelled  his  own  near  kinsman,  produced  a revul- 
sion in  his  sentiments,  and  checked  any  propensity  he  might  feel  to  a 
career  of  public  adventure.  In  the  retirement  of  St.  "Vincent,  too, 
grave  thoughts  began  to  work  their  way  from  the  depths  to  the  surface 
of  his  heart.  The  yearning  for  something  more  pure  and  nourishing 
than  literature  or  politics  could  afford,  sent  him  in  search  of  the  marrow 
which  alone  can  feed  the  soul  substantially  whilst  wandering  amongst 
the  haggard  realities  of  life.  He  took  his  staff  and  went  to  seek  the 
Good  Shepherd.  He  toiled  to  discover  the  green  pastures,  where  his 
spirit  might  find  refuge  and  rest  by  the  margin  of  the  still  waters,  till 
its  sickness  were  removed.  He  had  learnt  how  easily  the  world  may 
be  stripped  of  its  imaginative  verdure,  ana  the  landscape  which  lay 
before  the  mind,  glowing  in  all  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  youthful 
hope,  be  suddenly  swept  by  a tempest,  and  trodden  into  ruin  beneath 
the  hoofs  of  the  hurricane.  The  bursting  of  a bubble  project  may 
seem  like  the  shattering  of  a globe.  And  well  it  is  that  the  enchant- 
ments of  earth  are  sometimes  broken ; let  the  means  employed  be  stem 
and  terrible  as  they  may.  He  is  the  most  pitiable  of  mortals  who 
otherwise  fails  to  recognise  the  treacherous  and  fugitive  character  of 
the  present ; who  suffers  himself  to  be  bewitched  by  the  shadow,  and, 
grasping  that,  foregoes  the  substance.  Hight  cunningly,  therefore,  does 
sorrow  ply  the  scourge,  when  the  patient  needs  to  be  loosed  from  his 
ephemeral  idols ; and  blessed  is  the  discipline,  painful  as  it  may  be  in  the 
incidence,  which  compels  him  to  sit  down  seriously  before  the  great 
question  that  awaits  the  decision  of  every  man — Shall  it  be  earth  or 
heaven  1 

Struggling  with  the  thoughts  which  almost  strangled  him  in  their 
folds.  Sterling  determined  to  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
August,  1832.  He  continued  unsettled  in  purpose  until  the  following 
spring  or  summer,  when  any  stranger  who  had  chanced  to  visit  the 
church  of  Mr.  Hare,  at  Herstmonceaux,  in  Sussex,  might  have  recog- 
nised in  his  curate  the  brilliant,  but  chastened  Sterling — the  man 
who  had  so  lately  been  roaming  through  the  wastes  of  grief  and  uncer- 
tainty in  search  of  a sanctuary  of  peace.  Apparently  that  sanctuary 
had  now  been  found.  “ By  Mr.  Hare’s  account,  no  priest  of  any 
church  could  more  fervently  address  himself  to  his  functions  than 
Sterling  now  did.  He  went  about  among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
those  that  had  need  of  help  ; zealously  forwarded  schools  and  benefi- 
cences ; strove  with  his  whole  might  to  instruct  and  aid  whosoever 
suffered  consciously  in  body,  or,  still  worse,  unconsciously  in  mind. 
He  had  charged  himself  to  make  the  Apostle  Paul  his  model ; the 
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perils  and  voyagings  and  ultimate  martyrdom  of  Christian  Paul,  in 
those  old  ages,  on  the  great  scale,  were  to  be  translated  into  detail, 
and  become  the  practical  emblem  of  Christian  Sterling  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex  in  this  new  age.  ‘ It  would  be  no  longer  from  J erusalem  to 
Damascus,’  writes  Sterling,  ‘ to  Arabia,  to  Derbe,  Lystra,  Ephesus,  that 
he  would  travel  j but  each  house  of  his  appointed  parish  would  be  to 
him  what  each  of  those  great  cities  was — a place  where  he  would  bend 
his  whole  being,  and  spend  his  heart  for  the  conversion,  purification, 
elevation  of  those  under  his  influence.  The  whole  man  would  be 
for  ever  at  work  for  this  purpose, — ^head,  heart,  knowledge,  time,  body, 
possessions,  all  would  be  directed  to  this  end. 

Yet,  in  eight  months  from  his  entering  upon  this  smiling  field,  the 
sky  became  overcast  with  “ misgivings,”  and  Sterling  began  to  think 
that  this  was  not  the  Land  of  Promise  for  him.  Upon  consulting 
physicians  in  London,  they  pronounced  him  unfit  for  pulpit  duties, 
and  directed  him  to  abstain  for  a year  or  two  at  least  from  that 
species  of  exertion.  Ill  health  was,  therefore,  one  reason  why  Sterling 
should  resign  bis  curacy,  but  Carlyle  does  not  deem  it  the  sole 
determining  cause.  What  might  be  his  other  motives,  the  biographer 
does  not  explicitly  state ; but  intimates,  that  the  young  clergyman 
had,  by  this  time,  been  led  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  much 
“ illusion”  in  the  priesthood,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  the 
most  congenial  vocation  for  him.  The  office  had  been  hastily  assumed  : 
refuge  had  been  sought  for  his  sorrows  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  j and, 
if  the  impetuous  youth  failed  to  find  that  instant  relief  he  had  antici- 
pated, it  was  easy,  and  almost  natural,  for  him  to  conclude  that  he 
had  missed  his  way,  and  must  try  some  other  path.  The  curacy  was 
accordingly  relinquished, — ^this  clerical  episode  in  his  history  having 
occupied  less  than  three-quarters  of  a year  in  its  transaction. 

After  some  further  flutterings.  Sterling  engaged  a house  at  Bays- 
water,  and  there  sat  him  down  seriously  to  ponder  what  course  he 
should  now  take.  He  possessed  pecuniary  resources  which  might 
perhaps  suffice  to  maintain  him  ; but  for  a man  of  his  activity  to  live 
without  a definite  purpose,  was  an  idea  not  to  be  entertained.  The 
only  wish  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  he  wrote  some  years  after- 
wards, was  to  work  vigorously,  in  his  own  way,  anywhere,  were  it  in 
some  circle  of  Dante’s  Inferno.  If  he  looked  longingly  upon  most 
of  the  avenues  which  led  to  eminence,  or  to  the  happiness  which 
springs  from  the  consciousness  of  being  a workman  well  employed,  he 
saw  posted  up  a medical  warning  that  any  trespass  there  would 
probably  be  punished  with  death.  Even  the  temporary  performance 
of  morning  service  at  a chapel  at  Bayswater,  which  he  had  undertaken 
for  a young  clergyman  dmlng  the  sickness  of  the  latter,  elicited  from 
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his  doctor  a severe  reproof  when  the  fact  was  discovered.  There  was 
one  path,  however,  which  promised  well.  It  was  that  which  conducts 
to  the  pleasant  meadows  of  literature.  His  father  before  him  had 
grasped  his  pen  in  his  perplexities ; but,  avoiding  the  meadows,  had 
sought  the  hillier  and  more  rugged  region  of  politics,  where  he  was 
now  enthroned  in  clouds  as  an  opinion-compelling  Jupiter.  His 
resolution  was  at  length  taken.  It  was  evident,  from  this  point, 
“ that  Sterling,  however  otherwise  beaten  about,  and  set  fluctuating, 
would  gravitate  steadily,  with  all  his  real  weight,  towards  literature.” 
Already  he  had  published  a novel  called  “ Arthur  Coningsby,”  which 
gained  no  reputation  amongst  the  devourers  of  romantic  literature, 
being  indeed  of  too  grave  and  sorrowful  a character  for  the  general 
digestion.  Now  that  he  had  vowed  homage  to  literatui^e,  various 
labours  were  soon  sketched.  His  inclinations  still  disposed  him  to 
theology ; and,  as  German  had  attracted  his  attention,  translations  of 
difierent  divines  were  mentioned.  Carlyle,  who  had  become  an 
intimate  friend,  looked  with  surprise  upon  the  preference  exhibited 
for  Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  Neander,  over  “ the  true  sovereign 
souls  of  that  literature,  the  Goethes,  Richters,  Schillers,  and  Lessings.” 
Those  who  know  with  what  hero-worship  the  biographer  regards  the 
departed  patriarch  of  Weimar,  will  guess  the  tone,  half  vexed,  half  pity- 
ing, with  which  he  recalls  Sterling’s  indifierence  to  his  great  idol,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  somewhat  malicious  exultation  with  which  he  informs 
the  reader,  that  John  lived  to  inaugurate  Goethe  in  the  “throne  of  his 
intellectual  world.”  The  most  congenial  road  to  literary  activity, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  at  once.  He  sought 
it  ardently,  but  with  many  doubts  as  to  his  own  swiftness  of  foot  and 
strength  of  limb.  “ I,  too,”  he  writes,  “ have  been  scheming  trage- 
dies and  novels ; but  with  little  notion  of  doing  more  than  play  the 
cloud-compeller,  for  want  of  more  substantial  work  on  earth.  I do 
not  know  why,  but  my  thoughts  have,  since  I reached  this,  been 
running  more  on  history  and  poetry  than  on  theology  and  philosophy; 
more,  indeed,  than  for  years  past.  I suppose  it  is  a Providential 
arrangement,  that  I may  find  out  I am  good  for  as  little  in  the  one 
way  as  the  other.”  Henceforth,  however,  literature  became  his  great 
practical  pursuit.  The  malady  which  had  taken  root  in  his  frame, 
kept  him,  it  is  true,  in  frequent  movement  from  place  to  place. 
Winter  after  winter  he  was  compelled  to  hoist  sail  for  some  more 
gentle  climate  than  his  own  : — “Counting  his  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  this  is  the  second  time  of  some  five  health  journeys,  which, 
sometimes  with  his  family,  sometimes  without,  he  had  to  make — ^in  all 
* five  forced  peregrinities,’  which,  in  their  sad  and  barren  alternation, 
are  the  main  incidents  of  his  much  obstructed  life,  henceforth.  Five 
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swift  flights,  not  for  any  high  or  low  object  in  life,  but  for  life  itself ; 
swift  jerkings  aside,  from  whatever  path  or  object  you  might  be 
following,-  to  escape  the  scythe  of  death.  On  such  terms  had  poor 
Sterling  henceforth  to  live.” 

Nevertheless,  poor  Sterling  laboured  on  in  the  business  he  had  now 
deliberately  adopted.  One  of  his  earliest  productions  was,  The 
SextoTi^s  Daughter^"'  which  he  brought  to  Carlyle  for  judgment,  and 
read  over  to  him  in  a “ dreary  pulpit,  or  even  conventicle,  manner.” 
The  opinion  of  the  latter  was  far  from  flattering.  He  foimd  the  piece 
“monotonous;  cast  in  the  mould  of  Wordsworth ; deficient  in  real 
human  fervour,  or  depth  of  melody ; dallying  on  the  borders  of  the 
infantile  and  ‘ goody  good.’  ” Still,  said  Thomas,  let  it  be  printed. 
It  was  sent,  accordingly,  to  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  and  met  with  a 
cordial  reception.  In  this  and  other  contributions,  which  he  for- 
warded, the  keen,  critical  eye  of  Christopher  North,  detected  the  rich 
talent  which  lay  stored  up  in  Sterling’s  mind,  and  his  pen  poured 
“ torrents  of  praise”  upon  the  hopeful  author.  Such  high  encomium, 
from  one  of  the  great  fountains  of  literary  honour,  could  not  but 
prove  a refreshing  baptism  to  Sterling,  “who  proceeded  on  his 
pilgrimage  with  new  energy,  and  felt  more  and  more  as  if  authenti- 
cally consecrated  to  the  same.”  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  his  tale  of 
the  “ Onyx  Ring^'  which  cost  him  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  which, 
amidst  its  improbabilities,  exhibited  some  of  his  own  friends,  under 
assumed  names,  Carlyle  himself  being  amongst  the  portraits  dimly 
sketched.  Many  other  articles  and  poems,  from  the  same  source,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  variegated  pages  of  “ Blackwood and  amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned,  in  particular,  the  “ Hymns  of  a Hermit 
and  “ Crystals  from  a Cavern^  When  his  friend  John  Mill,  also, 
undertook  “The  London  and  Westminster  Beview,”  Sterling’s  pen 
was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  that  periodical.  He  commenced  with 
aa  essay  on  the  prince  _ of  essayists,  Montaigne ; but  his  most 
important  contribution  was  an  article  on  Carlyle  himself,  which 
excited  a ‘^deep  silent  joy  in  the  object  of  its  panegyric;  constituting, 
as  it  did,  the  first  generous  human  recognition  expressed  with 
heroic  emphasis,  that  the  battle  he  was  fighting  in  the  world  was  not 
(juite  mad  and  futile,  but  would  come  to  something  yet. 

Still  there  was  a question,  even  in  literature,  which  troubled  Ster- 
^8  gJ^^atly.  Should  he  devote  himself,  exclusively,  to  prose  or  to 
poetry  ? V erses  trickled  from  his  pen  with  extraordinary  facility. 
Judges  of  Hippocrene  had  pronounced  the  beverage  excellent,  but 
Sterling  himself  was  modestly  in  doubt.  He  consulted  Carlyle.  The 
Sartor  flatly  decided  against  poetry.  “ Why  sing  your  bits  of 
thoughts,  if  you  can  contrive  to  speak  them?  By  your  thought,  not 
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by  your  mode  of  deKvering  it,  you  must  live  or  die!”  Perplexed  by 
conflicting  opinions,  Sterling  continued,  for  some  time,  to  vibrate,  like 
an  electrical  pendulum,  between  these  two  poles  of  literature.  In 
this  difficulty  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  public.  A small 
volume  of  verses  was  produced  in  the  autumn  of  1839  j but 
it  lay  in  the  publisher’s  hands  un welcomed  and  unsold.  Far 
from  abiding,  however,  by  this  negative  verdict,  the  poet  braced 
himself  up  for  fresh  efibrts  j and,  greatly  to  Carlyle’s  astonishment,  the 
latter  learnt  not  long  afterwards  that  Sterling  had  completed  the 
draft  of  a lengthy  poem,  consisting  of  two  thousand  verses,  under 
the  prosaic  title  of  “ The  Election.”  This  too,  was  sent  to  Thomas  for 
judgment.  “ Better  than  before,”  was  the  reply,  “but  still  not  good 
enough.  Why  follow  that  sad  metrical  course,  climbing  the  loose 
sand  hills,  when  you  have  a firm  path  along  the  plain  1 ” After  some 
hesitation,  the  piece  was  committed  to  type  ; but  the  public  continued 
as  frigid  as  before.  All  to  no  purpose,  however  ! Indifierence,  or 
even  open  opposition,  seemed  only  to  kindle  a more  passionate  desire 
to  force  his  way,  whether  through  sand  or  over  mountains,  to  the 
starry  eminence  where  the  sons  of  song  are  grouped  in  radiant  clusters. 
The  Tragedy  of  “ Stafford  ” was  placed  on  the  anvil.  Upon  this  he 
spent  more  than  a year  writing  and  rewriting  it,  studying  for  it,  and 
bending  himself  with  his  whole  strength  to  do  his  best  upon  it.  W^hen 
finished,  it  was  forwarded  to  Carlyle  ; bjit,  alas ! the  reply  was  as  relent- 
less as  ever  ! Nevertheless,  poor  Sterling  proceeded  forthwith  with 
aTioiher  poem  on  the  subject  of  Coe,wr-de-Lion  which  was  intended  to 
be  of  a more  elaborate  character  than  any  of  its  predecessors  ; in  fact, 
“ a kind  of  Odyssey,  with  a laughing  and  Christian  Achilles  for  hero.” 
But  in  Aprff,  1843,  still  greater  disasters  befel  him  than  the  failure 
of  his  poems.  His  mother  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  a severe 
illness  at  Knightsbridge,  whilst  he  was  watcliing  over  his  sick  wife  at 
Falmouth.  One  day  when  the  London  post  was  “announced.  Sterl- 
ing went  into  another  room  to  learn  what  tidings  of  his  mother  it 
brought  him.  lieturning  speedily  with  a face  which  in  vain  strove 
to  be  calm,  his  wife  asked,  ^ How  at  Knightsbridge  ? ’ ‘ My  mother 

is  dead,’  answered  Sterling, — ‘died  on  Sunday ; she  is  gone.’  ‘ Poor  old 
man  1 ’ murmured  the  other,  thinking  of  old  Edward  Sterling,  now 
left  alone  in  the  world  ; and  these  were  her  last  words  : in  two  hours 
morej  she,  too,  was  dead.  In  two  hours,  mother  and  wife  were  sud- 
denly both  snatched  away  from  him.” 

Fearful  as  was  Sterling’s  distress,  thus  bereft  of  his  dearest  relatives, 
and  burdened  with  the  charge  of  six  young  children,  the  indomitable 
poet  proceeded  with  his  Coeur-de-Lion.  This  composition  even  Carlyle 
himself  felt  authorised  to  commend  when  the  first  two  cantos  were 
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submitted  for  his  inspection.  All  available  hours  were  devoted  to  its 
completion.  The  energy  displayed  at  this  gloomy  era  was  truly  mar- 
vellous. Spite  of  his  fragile  health,  and  of  the  avalanche  of  calamities 
which  came  tumbling  upon  him,  with  the  “ heart  well  gone  out  of  his 
life,”  as  he  expresses  it,  “ he  works  steadily  at  his  task  with  all  the 
strength  left  him  j endures  the  past  as  he  may,  and  makes  gallant 
front  against  the  world.”  That  strength,  however,  was  now  rapidly 
receding  before  the  grim  disease  which  was  daily  pushing  its 
approaches  closer  and  closer  to  the  citadel  of  vitality.  In  April,  1844, 
he  ruptured  a blood  vessel  (the  second),  and  for  about  six  months  he 
sat  looking  steadfastly,  at  all  moments,  into  the  eyes  of  death.  ’ Then, 
on  the  18th  September,  1844,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
signal  to  follow  was  given,  and  the  spirit  of  J ohn  Sterling,  emerging 
from  its  mansion  of  clay,  took  the  silent  path  which  all  must  tread, 
and  vanished  from  human  sight  through  the  mystic  gates  of  death. 

W^e  had  purposed  saying  a few  words  respecting  the  moral  bearings 
of  this  sad  history,  as  also  respecting  the  literary  character  of  Sterling’s 
productions ; but  the  space  already  consumed  forbids  the  completion  of 
this  plan.  The  biography  itself,  too,  claims  a tribute  which,  had 
opportunity  permitted,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  pay.  It 
exhibits  Carlyle  in  a kindlier  and  more  amiable  light  than  any  of  his 
previous  publications.  After  the  storm,  and  bluster,  and  intoxicated 
energy  of  the  “Latter-Day  Pamphlets,”  the  sighing  and  sorrowful 
tone  of  this  memoir  murmurs  on  the  ear  with  a sound  like  that  of  the 
soft  “ sad  music  of  humanity.”  The  warrior,  who  was  so  lately  seen 
with  his  flaming  sword,  whirling  it  with  a frenzied  hand,  now  repairs 
to  the  tomb  of  his  friend,  and  sheds  tears  of  afiectionate  remembrance 
over  the  dust  which  once  enclosed  a dear  and  kindred  soul.  Scanty 
as  were  his  materials,  he  has  clothed  the  subject  in  the  beautiful 
garments  of  his  imagination ; and,  with  exquisite  tenderness,  pointed 
out  each  lineament  which,  to  his  fond  gaze,  appeared  lovely  and 
attractive.  Whatever  might  be  the  peculiarities  of  Sterling’s  genius, 
or  of  Carlyle’s  own  views,  none  could  better  appreciate  the  heroic 
fortitude  which  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  young 
poet’s  character.  “Poor  Sterling,”  exclaims  the  biographer,  in  a 
sentence  which  is  a key  to  the  whole  work,  “ he  had  struggled  so  high 
and  gained  so  little  here  ! But  this  also  he  did  gain,  to  be  a brave 
man,  and  it  was  much.  Like  a true  son,  not  like  a miserable, 
mutinous  rebel,  he  comported  himself  in  the  universe.  Extremity  of 
distress — and  surely  his  fervid  temper  had  enough  of  contradiction  in 
this  world— could  not  tempt  him  to  impatience  at  any  time.  By  no 
chance  did  you  ever  hear  from  him  a whisper  of  those  mean  repinings, 
miserable  arraignings,  and  questionings  of  the  Eternal  Power,  such  as 
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weak  ODes,  even  well  disposed,  will  sometimes  give  way  to  in  the 
pressure  of  their  despair ; to  the  like  of  this  he  never  yielded,  or 
showed  the  least  tendency  to  yield  ; which  surely  was  well  on  his 
part.  For  the  Eternal  Power,  I still  remark,  will  not  answer  the  like 
of  this,  but  silently  and  terribly  counts  it  impious,  blasphemous,  and 
damnable  ; and  now,  as  heretofore,  will  visit  it  as  such.  Not  a rebel, 
but  a son,  I said ; willing  to  suffer,  when  Heaven  said,  Thou  shalt  j 
and  withal,  what  is  perhaps  rarer  in  such  a combination,  willing  to 
rejoice  also,  and  right  cheerily  taking  the  good  that  was  sent,  whenso- 
ever or  in  whatever  form  it  came.” 


GILFILLAN’S  SECOND  GALLEEY  OF  LITEEARY 
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In  our  July  Number,  we  conducted  such  of  our  readers  as  chose  to  follow 
us  through  the  “First  Gallery  of  Litera/ry  Portraits”  We  propose,  now, 
to  guide  such  as  may  be  willing  to  accompany  us  again  through  “ A 
Sec(md  Gallery”  which  we  have  before  us.  We  need  not  detain  them 
with  any  prefatory  remarks  of  a general  character,  as  those  which  we 
offered,  on  a former  occasion,  may  serve  for  the  present.  As  our 
space  is  limited,  we  shall  follow  a similar  plan  to  our  last,  by  directing 
attention  to  a few  of  what  we  consider  the  most  interesting  of  this 
group,  rather  than  attempt  to  hurry  through  a larger  number  for 
the  sake  of  taking  a glimpse  at  more.  We  hold  it  to  be  much  the 
better  plan,  in  visiting  any  collection  of  the  works  of  Art,  where  time 
is  insufficient  for  a careful  study  of  all  the  individual  objects,  to  make 
selection  of  a few,  to  carefully  study  them,  and  to  allow  them 
to  exert  their  full  power  over  us.  Almost  every  picture  in  this 
gallery,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  detain  us  all  the  time  we  have  at  our 
command.  Some,  however,  there  are  of  special  interest,  either  from 
the  subject  itself  which  is  chosen,  or  from  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated ; while,  in  many  cases,  both  these  interests  are 
combined.  Those  which  we  consider  as  belonging  to  the  latter 
class  are  the  sketches  of  Foster,  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Macaulay, 
and  a few  others. 

A Second  Gallery  of  Literary  PortraiU.  By  George  Gilfillan.  Edinburgh  : 
James  Hogg. 
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We  Lave  seen  many  notices  of  John  Foster;  some  in  the  form  of 
criticisms  on  his  works  ; others,  estimates  of  his  character  and 
position  as  a thinker  and  a writer ; but,  as  touching  these  several 
topics,  so  far  as  the  sketch  of  Mr.  G-ilfillan  goes,  it  is  the  most  masterly 
we  have  read.  The  life  of  Foster  brings  with  it  an  interest  of  a 
kind  different  from  that  of  a man  whose  existence  on  earth  has  been 
spent  in  actions,  some  of  which  have  corresponded  to,  and  have 
been  interpreters  of,  great  changes  in  our  national  life  and  laws. 
Foster,  however,  while  he  was  stirring  the  public  mind,  by  the  fresh 
and  living  thoughts  which  he  sent  forth  in  his  unrivalled  essays, 
himself  remained  solitary  and  unknown,  except  to  a very  small 
circle  of  friends  ; so  that,  when  his  written  life  came  into  our  hands, 
we  seized  it  with  eagerness,  hoping  to  find  therein  some  help  to  the 
solution  of  the  question,  “ Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?”  In 
his  Life  and  Correspondence  we  may  find  the  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  anything  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  its 
growth  in  outward  manifestations,  and  in  those  conditions  under 
which  its  hidden  processes  have  been  carried  on.  No  one,  we  think, 
can  read  through  these  two  volumes  of  correspondence  without  being 
made  sad  at  heart.  Almost  every  object  that  you  look  at,  through 
the  mind  of  Foster,  is  tinged  with  its  darkest  shades.  Many  things 
you  see  only  as  by  the  melancholy  light  of  the  moon.  Huge 
masses  of  thought  are  often  presented ; but  they  are  like  dark  shadows 
which  you  look  upon  with  a kind  of  inward  dread.  This  oppressive 
feeling  is  awakened  often,  whether  he  leads  you  to  look  at  nature, 
man,  the  present  world,  death,  or  the  world  to  come.  If,  in  any  way, 
any  natural  phenomena  are  associated  in  his  mind  with  suffering — 
physical  suffering — ^he  shrinks  from  those  phenomena  with  horror,  as 
if  they  were  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 
This  arose,  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  suggests,  from  his  confounding  physical 
with  moral  evil.  And  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  world  was 
always  a dark  spot  on  the  robes  of  light  with  which  the  Most  High 
veils  himself  to  mortal  eyes ; a dark  spot  which  would  never  transmit 
even  the  feeblest  ray. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  assigns  three  causes,  as  being  in  operation,  to  produce 
the  habitual  gloom  of  Foster’s  mind.  First,  his  natural  disposition  to 
look  at  the  darkest  side  of  every  question.  Second,  the  fact  of  the 
solitude  of  his  life,  together  with  the  disappointment  arising  from  his 
unpopularity  and  want  of  sympathy.  Third,  his  want  of  a thoroughly 
scientific  culture.  “His  glimpses  of  truth,”  says  our  author,  “are  intense 
and  vivid,  but  comparatively  narrow,  and  are  tantalising  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  vividness.  He  sees  his  point  in  a light  so  brilliant, 
that  it  deepens  the  surrounding  darkness.  He  looks  at  objects  so 
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narrowly,  that,  as  to  a microscope,  they  present  nothing  but  naked 
and  enlarged  ugliness.  His  eye  strips  away  all  those  fine  illusions  of 
distance,  which  are,  after  all,  as  real  as  the  nearer  and  narrower  view. 

This  is  the  curse  which  blasts  him,  to  see  too  clearly ; and  the  lens 
through  which  he  looks,  becomes  truly  a terrible  crystal.  How,  it  is 
only  a thoroughly  scientific  culture  that  can  overcome  the  natuial 
disposition  of  the  mind  to  look  at  the  darker,  instead  of  all  the 
sides  of  a question,  and  that  will  lead  the  mind  to  those  broader 
prospects,  in  which  things  are  seen  in  their  true  relations  and 
harmonies. 

With  respect  to  things  which  have  a religious  bearing,  whenever  he 
did  take  a survey  of  them,  it  was  through  a very  narrow  creed,  which 
he  adopted  from  the  outset,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  only  true 
one.  Yet  it  was  a creed,  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  remarks,  with  which  his 
mind  was  but  imperfectly  reconciled.  It  strikes  us  that  this  was  the 
main  thing  that  deepened  and  fixed  immoveably  his  gloom.  He  had 
combined  together  the  mechanical  notions  of  Edwards,  respecting  the 
Will,  with  the  darkest  views  of  human  depravity  and  of  the  decrees  of 
God,  of  the  high  Calvinistic  school;  yet  he  started  back,  with  a ner- 
vous horror,  from  the  thought  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  Certainly,  according  to  his  creed,  man  was  more  an  object 
to  be  pitied  than  to  be  punished.  On  his  views  of  human  nature, 

Mr.  Gilfillan  pointedly  remarks,  “ His  views  of  man’s  nature  are  far 
too  stern  and  harsh.  We  should  as  soon  judge  of  an  assembly  of 
living  men  and  women,  from  a book  of  anatomical  sketches,  as  of  the 
true  character  of  the  world  from  Fosters  pictures.  Earth  is  not  that 
combination  of  hell  and  chaos  which  he  represents  it  to  be.  Men  are 
not  the  pigmy  fiends,  Lilliputians  in  intellect,  Brobdignagians  in  crime, 
from  whose  society  he  shrinks  in  loathing,  and  the  tie  connecting  him- 
self with  whom  he  would  cut  asunder  if  he  could.  The  past  history 
of  society  is  not  that  dance  of  death,  that  hideous  procession  of  misery 
and  guilt  toward  destruction,  which  paints  itself  in  the  gloomy  retina 
of  his  eye.  We  protest,  in  the  name  of  our  fallen,  human,  perishing, 
but  princely  family,  against  such  libels  as  ‘ Gulliver’s  Travels,’  and 
Foster’s  entire  works.  Were  such  statements  true,  we  can  see  no 
help  for  it  but  an  act  of  universal,  simultaneous  suicide,  and  a giving 
up  of  God’s  creation,  on  the  part  of  Adam’s  sons,  as  a bad  job.  What  j 
a fierce,  impotent  scowl  he  continually  casts  upoj^  even  the  innocent 
amusements  of  the  race — such  as  children’s  balls,  social  parties, 
begrudging  even  to  doomed  and  predestinated  criminals  such  only 
consolations  as  their  case  would  admit  of.”  Foster  fell  into  the  fun- 
damental error  of  regarding  Christianity  as  a mere  system  of  dogmas, 

rather  than  as  a life ; a revelation  of  formal  doctrines,  instead  of 
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Divine  facts.  “ Infinite  theories,”  says  tlie  learned  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, ill  his  Bampton  Lectures,  “ may  be  raised  upon  them  (the  facts 
of  Christianity) ; but  these  theories,  whether  true  or  false,  leave  the 
facts  where  they  were.  There  is  enough  in  them  to  warm  and 
comfort  the  heart,  though  we  had  assurance  of  nothing  more.”  If, 
then,  it  be  true,  that,  while  tlie  facts  of  Christianity  are  Divine,  the 
theories  by  which  men  seek  to  connect  those  facts  together  are  but 
human  ^ then  those  theories,  even  the  best  of  them,  must  be 
imperfect,  and  liable  more  or  less  to  error,  since  the  compass  of  those 
facts  is  infinite,  and  can  be  comprehended  in  their  complete  unity 
only  by  the  Divine  Mind.  It  is  the  great  want  of  every  thinking 
mind  to  see  all  phenomena  in  their  unity,  and  to  connect  them 
together  in  one  by  a perfect  theory  ; but,  so  long  as  any  two  facts,  or 
classes  of  facts,  remain  contradictory, — so  long  as  our  theory  fails  to 
unite  them  in  one, — so  long  it  is  inadequate,  and  is  not  coincident  with 
that  which  is  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

Now,  thus  it  was  with  Foster.  His  theory,  which  belonged  to  a 
bygone  age,  was,  as  all  theories  in  the  minds  of  men  are,  like  an  opti- 
cal instrument  which  arranged  all  objects  that  came  within  his  grasp, 
into  a picture  according  to  its  internal  formative  principle,  or  laws  of 
construction.  In  all  his  pictures,  certain  objects  are  always  found 
together,  out  of  their  proper  relations,  and  not  as  they  are  found 
arranged  in  the  true  system  of  things,  producing  a melancholy  effect* 
Perhaps  what  we  mean  will  be  best  made  plain  by  an  example,  and 
Mr.  Gilfillan  himself  furnishes  us  with  one  in  the  following  remarks 
“ At  the  supposition  of  snow  existing  in  some  of  the  other  planets,  he 
startles  in  terror,  seeing  in  it  a sign  that  evil  has  found  its  way  there 
as  well  as  here.”  Here  are  two  facts,  snow  and  evil,  which  his  theory 
connected  together  in  a different  manner  than  they  are  in  the  system 
of  nature.  But  let  us  hear  our  author  further  : — “ This,  we  think,” 
he  says,  “ springs  from  a theory  universally  held  at  one  time  by  a cer- 
tain school  of  theologians,  which  the  researches  of  geology  have 
exploded,  and  which  Foster’s  powerful  intellect  ought,  apart  from  these, 
to  have  taught  him  to  reject,  that  every  species  of  physical  evil  is  the 
product  of  moral  evil ; that  every  slight  inconvenience,  as  well  as  formid- 
able mischief,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root.  Such  an  absurd  theory 
teaches  its  votaries  to  cower  under  the  falling  snow  as  imder  the  curse 
of  the  Eternal — ^to  fi.nd  a new  testimony  to  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
icicles,  which  each  morning  hang  under  the  eaves  ; and  in  every  sound, 
from  the  earthquake  to  the  sneeze,  to  overhear  the  voice  of  sin.’* 
From  the  many  contradictions  which  pressed  upon  his  notice  among 
the  things  around  him,  and  which  filled  his  spirit  with  sadness,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  of  death  with  a kind  of  restless  impatience, 
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as  the  time  when  all  mysteries  should  be  cleared  up.  Some  of  his 
most  interesting  letters  are  those  which  relate  to  the  death  of 
friends  and  near  relatives.  How  welcome  was  he,  whom  most  call  the 
king  of  terrors,  when  he  came  to  this  now  sainted,  but  while  on  earth 
most  sorrowful,  man  ! How  noble  are  his  words : — Paid  the  debt  of 
nature  % No  ; it  is  not  paying  a debt,  it  is  rather  like  bringing  a note 
to  a bank  to  obtain  solid  gold  in  exchange  for  it.  In  this  case,  you 
bring  this  cumbrous  body,  which  is  nothing  worth,  and  which  you 
could  not  wish  to  retain  long  ; you  lay  it  down  and  receive  for  it,  from 
the  eternal  treasures,  liberty,  victory,  knowledge,  rapture.” 

Nobly  must  the  memory  of  that  man  live  in  the  heart  of  posterity,  of 
whom  it  can  be  said,  “ that  he  never  flattered  a popular  prejudice  , 
that  he  never  bent  to  a popular  idol  j that  he  never  deserted  in  the 
darkest  hour  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  that  now  stands  up  before  us 
alone,  massive  and  conspicuous,  a mighty  and  mysterious  fragment, 
the  Stonehenge  of  modem  moralists.” 

In  the  portrait  of  Emerson  we  And  the  representation  of  quite  a 
difierent  man.  From  almost  any  one  of  Foster’s  pictures  of  life  we 
might  easily  construe  his  creed.  From  no  one,  nor  even  from  all  < 
Emerson’s  pictures  of  life,  is  it  possible  to  put  together  his  creed.  t 

“ What  Emerson’s  creed  is,”  says  our  author,  we  honestly  say  we  do  ' 

not  know.  All  we  confidently  assert  concerning  it  is,  that  you 
cannot  gather  it  like  apples  into  baskets,  nor  grind  it  like  com  into  , 

provender,  nor  wind  and  unwind  it  like  a hank  of  yarn  ; and  yet  it  is 
not  so  bad  or  unholy  but  that  in  his  mind  Beauty  pitches  her  tent.s 
around  its  borders,  and  Wonder  looks  up  toward  it  with  rapt  eye,  and  ^ 

Song  tunes  sweet  melodies  in  its  praise  j and  Love,  like  the  arms  of  a ^ 

child  seeking  to  span  a giant  oak,  seeks  to  draw  into  her  embrace  its 
immeasurable  vastness.”  This  much,  however,  we  think  may  be  said 
of  Emerson’s  creed,  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  rests  upon  a substra-  ' 

turn  of  Socinianism.  In  this  respect,  he  differs  widely  from  Carlyle,  ^ 

with  whom  he  is  frequently  compared,  although  no  two  men  can  well 
difier  more  than  they.  On  this  topic  an  accomplished  journalist 
remarks  : — “ Carlyle  does  not  carry  on  a petty  Socinian  controversy  ^ 

with  you;  does  never  insult  you  by  classing  ‘Jesus  and  Judas,’  or  j 

‘ Jesus  and  Socrates  ’ together,  as  it  Ls  the  weakness  of  the  American  | 

to  do.”  No  ; a difierent  foundation  was  laid  in  the  soul  of  Carlyle  in  | 

the  bosom  of  a deeply  religious  family.  What  a beautiful  glimpse  of  | 

his  OKm  family  do  we  get  in  the  description,  in  his  Life  of  Burns,  of  the  | 

poet’s  parental  hearth.  In  no  Christless  family  is  to  be  found  so  hal-  | 

lowed  a scene  as  this  : — “ Wisdom  is  not  banished  from  the  poor  I 

hearth,  nor  the  balm  of  natural  feeling.  The  solemn  words,  ^Zet  us  | 

worship  God^  are  heard  there  from  the  priest-like  father ; if  threaten-  | 
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ings  of  unjust  men  throw  mother  and  children  into  tears,  these  are 
tears,  not  of  grief  only,  but  of  holiest  affection  ; every  heart  in  that 
humble  groupe  feels  itself  the  closer  knit  to  every  other  ; in  their  hard 
warfare,  they  are  then  together,  a ‘ little  band  of  brethren.’  Neither 
are  such  tears,  and  the  deep  beauty  that  dwells  in  them,  their  only 
protection.  Light  visits  the  hearts  as  it  does  the  eyes  of  all  living.” 
If  this  substratum,  formed  in  the  heart  of  this  son  of  genius,  nowhere 
violently  forces  itself  up  so  as  to  remain  visible  above  the  surface,  it  is 
not  because  after  years  have  formed  over  it  too  hard  a crust ; but 
rather,  as  in  the  humblest  flower  Wordsworth  found  “ thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears,”  so  Carlyle  here  has  found  “ the  highest  ” which  can- 
not be  expressed  in  words.”  We  heartily  wish  we  could  say  the  same 
of  Emerson. 

We  have  often  been  perplexed  with  the  attitude  towards  historical 
Christianity  in  which  his  mind  has  taken  its  stand.  We  doubt 
not  the  possibility,  indeed  we  grant  the  probability,* that  those  who 
go  to  this  author  with  that  diseased  species  of  doubt  which  wishes  to 
find  Christianity  untrue,  and  all  religions  equally  good  or  bad,  may 
find  here  stimulus  for  that  disease.  But  we  have'as  little  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  given  the  kind  of  culture  needful  to  a full  com- 
prehension of  Emerson,  those  who  go  with  honest  and  healthy  doubts, 
wishing  to  find  their  rest  in  truth,  may  find  much  help  in  the  study 
of  this  gifted  mind.  To  say  the  least  of  his  philosophical  ideas  and 
speculations,  which  are  expressed  in  the  most  abstract  and  universal 
terms,  they  are  not  more  at  variance  with  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
facts  and  concrete  terms  of  Christianity,  than  was  the  hard  mechanical 
philosophy  of  the  last  century,  which  gained  the  patronage  of  the  most 
learned  and  orthodox  divines,  and  which  divested  thought  of  all  mys- 
tery by  making  it,  as  it  were,  only  a finer  secretion  of  the  brain. 
Emerson  himself,  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  “ Nature,”  shows  wherein 
his  form  of  expression  differs  from  that  of  Christianity,  at  the  same 
time  showing  that  the  ideas  themselves  are  not  hostile,  but  identical. 
“ To  the  senses,”  he  says,  “ of  the  unrenewed  understanding  belongs  a 
sort  of  instinctive  belief  in  the  absolute  existence  of  nature.  The  pre- 
sence of  Beason  mai's  this  faith.  The  first  effort  of  thought  tends  to 
relax  this  despotism  of  the  senses,  which  binds  us  to  nature  as  if  we 
were  a part  of  it,  and  shows  us  nature  aloof,  and,  as  it  were,  afloat. 
Until  this  higher  agency  intervened,  the  animal  eye  sees,  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  sharp  outlines  and  coloured  surfaces.  When  the  eye 
of  Reason  opens,  to  outline  and  surface  are  at  once  added  grace  and 
expression.  These  proceed  from  imagination  and  affection,  and  abate 
somewhat  of  the  angular  distinctness  of  objects.  If  the  reason  be 
stimulated  to  more  earnest  vision,  outlines  and  surfaces  become  ti'ans- 
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parent,  and  are  no  longer  seen ; causes  and  spirits  are  seen  tlirough 
them.  The  best,  the  happiest  moments  of  life,  are  these  delicious 
awakenings  of  the  higher  powers,  and  the  reverential  withdrawing  of 
nature  before  its  God.”  Then  a little  further  on  he  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  relation  religion  bears  to  this  philosophy  of  his  : — “ Religion 
puts  nature  under  foot.  The  first  and  the  last  lesson  of  religion  is, 

* The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal  j the  things  that  are  unseen 
are  eternal.’  It  puts  an  affront  upon  nature.  It  does  that  for  the 
unschooled  which  philosophy  does  for  Berkeley.  The  uniform  language 
that  may  be  heard  in  the  churches  of  the  most  ignorant  sects  is,  Con- 
temn the  unsubstantial  shows  of  the  world  j they  are  vanities,  dreams, 
shadows,  unrealities  : seek  the  realities  of  religion.” 

But  the  speculative  represents  only  one  pole  of  Emerson’s  activity, 
the  other  is  represented  by  the  practical.  Wide  as  these  two  may 
appear  in  their  extremes,  yet  they  are  brought  together  into  one  in  the 
soil!  of  Emerson.  Concerning  this  practical  side  of  his  character,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  our  author  says.  “ The  great  lessons, 
he  says,  “ which  Emerson  teaches,  or  tries  to  teach  his  countrymen, 
are  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  self-reliance.  He  does  not  need  to  teach 
them  the  cheap  virtues  of  industry  and  attention  to  their  own  interests ; 
certain  distinctions  between  meum,  and  tuuiYi — aright  and  wrong  even 
he  has  failed  to  impress  upon  their  apprehension.  But  he  has  been 
unwearied  in  urging  them  to  faith — in  other  words,  to  realise,  above 
the  details  of  life,  its  intrinsic  worth  and  grandeur  as  a whole,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  Divine  laws,  controlling  and  animating  it  all  \ to 
hope  in  the  existence  of  an  advance,  as  certain  as  the  motion  of  the 
globe ; to  love,  as  the  mother  of  that  milder  day,  which  he  expects 
and  prophesies ; and  to  self-reliance,  as  the  strong  girdle  of  a nation’s, 
as  well  as  of  an  individual’s  loins,  without  which  both  are  weak  as  is 
a breaking  wave.” 

Concerning  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  orator,  Mr.  Gilfillan 
remarks  : — “ There  is  no  emphasis  but  what  is  given  by  the  eye,  and 
this  is  felt  only  by  those  who  see  him  on  the  side  view ; neither 
standing  behind  nor  before  can  we  form  a conception  of  the  rajjt  living 
flash  which  breaks  forth  athwart  the  spectator.  Could  but  some  fiery 
breath  of  political  zeal  or  religious  enthusiasm  be  let  loose  upon  him, 
to  create  a more  rapid  and  energetic  movement  in  his  style  and 
manner,  he  would  stir  and  inflame  the  world.” 

Another  portrait  we  find  in  this  gallery,  of  high  interest,  from  the 
subject  sketched,  though  we  hardly  think  the  treatment  of  it  is  equal 
to  that  which  Alfred  Tennyson  requires.  In  our  estimation  he  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  living  poets,  judging  too  from  what  he  has  done  ; 
although  Mr.  Gilfillan  seems  to  be  in  doubt  wlmther  or  not  to  place 
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him  in  a lower  rank  than  the  author  of  “ Festus.  It  is  true,  when 
tliis  sketch  was  written,  neither  the  “ Princess”  nor  the  “ In  Memo- 
riam”  had  been  given  to  the  world  ; still,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  works  have  not  materially  altered  the  judgment  of  our  author 
from  that  which  is  expressed  here.  In  Tennyson,  Mr.  GilfiUan  sees  an 
original  genius  in  combination  with  a shrinking,  sensitive,  and  morbid 
nature.  A.nd  by  means  of  this,  in  connection  with  his  metaphysical  cast 
of  mind,  he  accounts  for  his  current  of  thought  tending  to  “ very  deep 
and  dark  subjects  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  too  tremulous  to 
follow  them  courageously  to  the  height  or  depth  to  which  they  would 
lead  him,  were  he  less  fearful.  “ He  seems  generally,”  he  says,  “ to 
toy  and  trifle  with  such  tremendous  themes,  to  touch  them  lightly 
and  hurriedly,  as  one  might  hot  iron,  at  once  eager  and  reluctant  to 
intermeddle  with  them.  He  is  not  the  poet  of  hope,  or  of  action,  or 
of  passion  ; but  of  sentiment,  of  pensive  and  prying  curiosity,  or  of 
simple  stationary  wonder,  in  view  of  the  great  sights  and  mysteries  of 
Nature.”  And  again,  he  says  : — “As  a thinker,  he  often  seems  like 
one  who  should  perversely  pause  a hundred  feet  from  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill,  and  refuse  to  ascend  higher.  The  pensive  or  wilful  poet 
chooses  to  remain  below.”  To  us,  whether  this  should  be  ascribed, 
with  Mr.  Gilfillan,  to  morbid  pensiveness,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt. 
W^e  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  an  end  of  which  the  artist  has 
made  choice,  namely,  to  leave  the  reader  in  a world  of  thought  and 
wonder.  Take  the  very  example  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Gilfillan 
himself,  in  which  he  sees  this  fear  to  ascend  the  hill.  In  this  specimen, 
to  us  he  seemed  to  have  had  the  artistic  effect  we  have  named  pre” 
eminently  in  view ; or,  at  any  rate,  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  admits,  this  effect 
is  produced.  The  example  is  the  close  of  the  “ Vision  of  Sin 

At  last  I heard  a voice  upon  the  slope. 

Cry  to  the  summit,  Ts  there  any  hope  ? 

To  which  an  answer  pealed  fi-om  that  high  land. 

But  in  a tongue  no  man  could  understand  j 
And  on  the  glimmering  light,  far  withdra,wn, 

God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.” 

Here,  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  beautifully  remarks,  “the  imagination  of  the 
reader  is  left  to  figure  for  itself  shapes,  of  beauty,  or  forms  of  fiery 
wrath,  upon  the  ‘ awful  rose  of  dawn,’  as  upon  a vast  back  ground. 
Now,  it  is  truly  a high  achievement  of  art  to  produce  an  effect  like 
this.  Why,  then,  ascribe  it  to  a morbid  pensiveness,  or  a wilful 
remaining  below  j a fear  to  take  the  leap  1 To  have  taken  a leap 
here,  would  have  been,  it  seems  to  us,  not  courage,  but  madness  3 
since  there  is,  even  for  the  imagination,  no  safe  landing-place.  He 
has  gone  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  without  presumption ; and  how 
marvellous  is  his  pause ! 
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If,  in  such  an  example  as  this,  Mr.  Gilhllan  sees  a weakness  in  the 
nature  of  the  poet,  then  we  are  not  surprised  that  his  judgment  has 
not  been  modified  by  his  later  poems,  The  Princess,  ” and  the  “ In 
Memoriam;”  for,  in  the  latter  work  especially,  these  effects  are  aimed 
at  again.  Take,  for  instance,  from  page  7 6 (of  the  second  edition), 
begiiming— 

Oh ! yet,  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.” 

Then  he  asks  if  the  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole  “no  life  may 
fail  beyond  the  grave,”  is  not  derived  from  that  which,  in  the  soul,  is 
the  “ likest  God.”  Then  he  falls  into  doubt,  when  he  sees  this  inward 
hope  and  nature  in  apparent  strife ; since,  while  she  is  careful  of 
the  type,  she  is  “so  careless  of  the  single  life — 

**  And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds. 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear. 

“ I falter,  when  I firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares. 

Upon  the  g^eat  world’s  altar-stairs. 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.” 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  finely  characterised  the  magic  versatility  of  both 
the  thought  and  form  of  Tennyson’s  poetry,  as  possessing  much  of 
the  “ simplicity  and  the  philosophic  tone  of  Wordsworth;  the  pecu- 
liar rhythm  and  obscurity  of  Coleridge;  and  a portion  of  the  quaint- 
ness and  allegorising  tendency  which  were  common  with  the  Donnes, 
Withers,  and  Quarleses,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What  is 
peculiar,”  he  says,  “ to  himself,  is  a certain  carol,  light  in  air  and  tone, 
but  profound  in  burden.”  We  wish  our  space  would  have  permitted 
a few  examples  to  have  been  given  of  these  characteristics  of  his 
genius,  which  might  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  his  “ In 
Memoriam.”  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  introducing  one, 
which,  while  it  is  “ profound  in  burden,”  is  also  “ light  in  air  and 
tone;”  and  in  form  has  the  peculiar  rhythm,  and  in  treatment  the 
mystic  “ obscurity  of  Coleridge  !”  The  poet  indulges  in  the  longing 
which  is  common  to  the  human  heart,  that  his  friend,  whose  death 
has  tuned  his  harp  to  strains  of  woe,  would 

Come ; not  in  watches  of  the  night. 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm. 

Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form. 

And  like  a finer  light  in  light.” 

Yet  the  vision  for  which  he  thus  expresses  his  longings,  is  not  one 
made  to  sense.  Such  a visitation  he  would  ascribe  to  a “ canker  of 
the  brain.”  Yea,  even  if  such  a phantom  should  speak  to  his  ear,  and 
reveal  some  facts  which  should  come  to  pass,  and  it  should  prove  true 
within  the  coming  year,”  yet  this  would  not  be  to  him  a proof  of 
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prophecy  on  the  part  of  the  phantom  form,  but  of  a “ spiritual  pre- 
sentiment.” How,  then,  does  this  great  dreamer  expect  the  spirit  of 
his  fiiend  to  visit  him? 

‘*1  shall  not  see  thee.  Dare  I say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band, 

, That  stays  him  from  the  native  land. 

Where  first  he  walked  when  claspt  in  clay  ? 

No  vernal  shade  of  some  one  lost. 

But  he,  the  spirit  himself,  may  come. 

Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb  ; 

Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghost.” 

How  holy  is  the  thought  here  expressed,  and  especially  so  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  description  which  follows,  of  How 
pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head how  divinely  tuned  must  be  the 
affections  of  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold  “ an  hour  s com- 
munion with  the  dead.” 

Here,  then,  we  must  leave  this  “ Second  Gallery  of  Portraits, 
earnestly  recommending  its  careful  perusal  to  our  readers. 
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It  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  “ the  bee  is  not  fed  on  fields 
of  sugar-cane,  but  on  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  mountains  ; and  on  those 
mountains  the  most  beautiful  and  best-tasted  wild  birds  are  better 
nourished  than  are  our  caged  and  crammed  domestic  fowls.”  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  would  prefer  the  condition  of  the  caged  and 
crammed  domestic  fowl  to  that  of  the  free,  beautiful,  and  mountain- 
seated  bird.  There  are  some  even  so  dependent  that  they  cannot 
feed  themselves,  and  take  whatever  provision  the  hand  conveys  to 

* Democratic  Ecclesiasticism : an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Church  Government^ 
advocated  in  a Manual  of  Congregational  Principles,  hy  O.  Payne,  LL.D,,  and  in  a 
Treatise  on  Congregational  IndependeTicy,  by  Malph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  By  George 
Turner.  18mo.  Pp.  120. 

The  Polity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  Exhibited  and  Defended ; or,  an  Historical 
Review  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Government  of  that  Religious 
Body:  and  a careful  Comparison  of  all  its  leading  Peculiarities,  with  the  Explicit 
Teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  : being  the  Substance  of  Two  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Local 
Preachers  of  the  Camborne  Circuit,  and  published  at  their  request.  By  George  Smith, 
F.A.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of  the  Irish  Archjeological  Society,  &c.  8vo.  Pp.  78. 
London  : J.  Mason,  Paternoster-row.  1851. 
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tlieni.  They  have  sufficient  appetite,  and  refuse  nothing.  Their  taste 
is  consulted,  and  they  relish  everything.  Pampered,  they  become 
bloated  ; surfeited,  they  grow  sickly.  No  one  must  then  intrude  into 
their  chamber,  and  their  quiet  must  not  be  disturbed.  If  you  reprove 
them  for  indulging  their  appetite,  it  is  deemed  an  attack  upon  their 
constitution  ! If  you  propose  to  administer  a corrective,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  same  thing  as  arming  yourself  with  the  instrument  of 
death.  Your  aim,  it  is  believed,  is  not  to  cure,  but  to  destroy. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  condition  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  The 
One  Hundred  in  the  cage  have  been  cramming  themselves  with  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  till  their  system  has  become  overcharged,  and 
their  breath  is  fetid.  They  need  a purgative,  but  they  will  not  take 
it  ; neither  will  they  consent  to  any  change  in  their  regimen  and  their 
diet.  Delicate  creatures ! Nothing  suits  them  'so  well  as  domestic 
cookery  ! The  atmosphere  of  the  Book-room  is  more  congenial  than 
the  free  and  unconfined  air  of  nature,  and  the  juice  of  Portugal  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  living  stream  which  flows  so  pure  by  the 
mountain  side.  All  corporations  have  a tendency  to  become  cor- 
rupt ; but  ecclesiastical  corruptions  ever  exhibit  the  most  loathsome 
elements.  It  is  more  than  sad,  when,  according  to  our  great  dra- 
matist, “ there  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure  ; 
but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed.”  Pellowshipsmust 
have  some  other  basis  on  which  to  rest  besides  mere  security,  for 
their  only  security  is  truth.  Take  away  this  one  element,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  give  perpetuity  to  any  conceivable  compact  or 
association,  There  being  nothing  to  hold  its  members  together,  its 
dissolution  is  inevitable,  Men,  priding  themselves  on  their  own  supe- 
riority, may  create,  and,  for  a time,  even  foster  an  external  fellowship ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  a merely  outward  or 
nominal  relation,  and  not  a union  of  heart  and  interest,  it  ceases  to  be 
a fellowship.  As  there  can  be  no  circumference  without  a centre,  so 
there  can  be  no  communion  without  some  one  common  ground  of 
mutual  faith  and  confidence.  As  in  the  planetary  system  the  larger 
bodies  embrace  the  smaller,  and  thus  the  unity  and  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  are  maintained;  so  it  is  in  society,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Church, 
The  Church  is  an  unity  ; and,  to  complete  our  idea  of  that  unity,  all  its 
members,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  must  be  included.  The  bishops, 
presbyters,  or  ministers,  alone,  do  not  constitute  a Church  ; neither  do 
the  members  alone,  but  these  in  combination.  To  conceive  of  a church 
as  perfect  without  a pastor,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  think  of  a 
perfect  church  with  nothing  more  than  the  teacher  and  the  ruler. 
There  must  be  those  to  teach  and  to  rule,  before  the  pastor  can  exer- 
cise his  functions  ; but  to  say  that  he  is  independent  of  those  whom 
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he  instructs  and  governs,  or  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
management  and  government  of  that  fellowship  of  which  they  form 
an  integral  part,  is  to  contradict  the  entire  teaching  of  Christ  and  hia 
Apostles. 

This  remark  brings  us  abreast  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Smith, 
^ both  of  whom  display  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  ignorance  on 

the  subjects  on  which  they  have  undertaken  to  write.  Never,  per-' 
haps,  within  so  small  a compass,  was  there  put  together  so  much 
crude,  undigested,  illogical  statement.  In  this  chax'acter,  the  Demo- 
cratic Ecclesiasticimri  beggars  all  description.  Let  us  verify  our 
assertion  by  a few  examples.  In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Turner  says  : “We 
maintain  that  our  own  position  is  a Scriptural  one,  and  that  we  do 
no  more  than  endeavour  to  carry  out,  fairly  and  honestly,  principles 
which  are  broadly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  3”  and  yet  he  asserts 
that  “ the  Word  of  God  does  not  exhibit,  fully  and  in  detail,  a model 
church that  is  to  say,  the  principles  so  broadly  affirmed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  on  which  he  acts,  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the 
form  of  government  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Church ! Nay,  he 
A gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  “ the  basis  of  Divine  Revelation  is  suffi- 

ciently broad  for  more  than  one  form  of  church  government  to  rest 
upon  it,”  and  that  “ the  only  question  is,  which  of  them  exhibits  the 
best  embodiment  of  New  Testament  principles.”  In  other  words,  the 
principles  are  broadly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  ; but,  since  there  is  a 
good,  a better,  and  a best  mode  of  embodying  those  principles,  it 
matters  not  which  method  you  adopt,  since  the  basis  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation is  sufficiently  broad  to  support  them  all.  The  Bible  gives  you 
principles  of  government,  but  how  you  govern  is  a matter  of  mere 
moonshine ! And  this  from  a student  of  the  Christian  Testament,  a 
professed  ruler  in  Christ’s  kingdom,  a teacher  in  the  Church  of  the 
' living  God!  Mr.  Turner  believes  that  the  term  Church  does  some- 
times point  to  “the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,”  and  sometimes  to  “ a 
society  of  believers  in  any  place;”  and  yet,  that  it  is  employed  in  “a 
sense  less  definite  than  either,”  and  is  frequently  used  “ to  designate 
Christians  generally;”  and  that  “the  Church  of  God  is  but  another 
name  for  Christians,  as  distinguished  from  Jews  and  Heathens!” 
Mirahile  dictu!  Will  Mr.  Turner  tell  us  what  is  the  difference 
between  “Christians  generally,”  and  “ the  whole  body  of  the  faithful?  ” 
or  between  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
world?  Again  : “The  term  Church  does  not  always  signify  a Body 
under  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  sometimes  a company  of  Christians 
ordinarily  conversing  together  by  that  name.”  Did  ever  our  author 
hear  of  a company,  however  small,  that  had  not  its  conventional  laws 
and  usages  ? But  enough  of  this. 
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Ill  the  law  laid  down  by  Our  Lord,  for  the  treatment  of  offences 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  brother  and  brother,  Mr.  Turner 
can  find  no  reference  to  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  Christ’s 
Church.  The  Saviour  says  : — “ Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone  ; if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he 
will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that,  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church  j but  if 
he  nejrlect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a publican;  verily,  I say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.”  According  to  our  author,  “ it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  Church  or  assembly  directly  referred  to  here, 
is  the  Jewish  synagogue,”  as  it  was  “ the  practice  to  proclaim  obstinate 
offenders  there ;”  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  at  the  time  these 
words  were  spoken,  no  Christian  Church  existed  ;”  and  that  “ before 
any  separate  congregation  of  believers,  or  any  body  of  communicants 
existed,  the  direction  to  tell  it  to  the  Church  was  capable  of  being 
understood,  and  of  being  adopted  as  a rule  of  action ; and,  therefore, 
to  restrict  the  terms  to  this  one  signification,  is  a thing  totally  unwar- 
ranted.” And  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  words,  “ whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,”  were  addressed  exclusively 
to  the  Apostles;  and  that  ‘"they  were  true  of  the  Apostles,  simply 
because  the  Apostles  were  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  Was  ever  statement  more  absurd  % The  Apostles  were 
under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  their  deci- 
sions there  was  no  appeal ; and  yet  it  was  not  the  Apostles  who  were 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  one  Christian  brother  and  another,  but 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  ask,  is  it  a 
thing  to  be  believed,  that  the  Saviour  would  invest  his  Apostles  with 
supreme  and  infallible  authority,  while  the  determination  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  question  is  referred  not  to  them,  but  to  a J ewish 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  ? Worse  than  this  : the  Apostles  were  Apostles 
not  in  connection  with  the  Jewish,  but  vdth  the  Christian  economy, 
and  with  the  development  of  that  economy  was  their  authority  to  be 
exercised ; and  yet  the  law  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  offences, — 
the  law  promulgated  at  the  very  same  moment  that  the  Apostles  are 
assured  of  supernatural  power  and  authority,  is  removed  from  the 
higher  ground  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  lower  ground  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  binding  and  the  loosing  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian Apostles,  the  treating  with  offenders  belongs  to  the  J ewish  rulers  ! 
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Marvellous-  consistency  ! Finding  tlie  ground  sink  beneath  him,  Mr. 
Turner  suddenly  leaps  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  platform,  and 
tells  us,  with  all  the  air  and  bearing  of  a man  who  has  discovered  some 
new  and  more  glorious  planet,  that  " the  one  great  principle  here 
inculcated,  is,  that  an  injured  character  must  not  have  recourse  to  any 
public  mode  of  obtaining  redress  for  a personal  wrong,  inflicted  by  a 
sinning  brother,  imtil  the  private  method  has  been  tried  without 
effect.”  “ Take  this  Scripture  as  applicable  to  the  disciplinary  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  its  own  members,  one  point,  and 
only  one,  it  settles ; namely,  that  a Christian  who  has  sustained  a 
personal  injury  from  a Christian  brother,  must  then  only  invoke  the 
interference  of  the  Church,  when  these  more  private  methods  of  obtain- 
ing redress  have  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.”  What  a moment  of 
revelation  must  it  have  been,  when  Mr.  Turner  discovered  this  simple 
truth  ! Who  ever  denied  what  he  here  asserts  ? But  is  he  prepared 
to  abide  by  his  own  assertion  ? When  more  private  methods  of 
obtaining  redress  have  been  tried  in  vain,  is  he  willing  to  “ invoke  the 
interference  of  the  Church  ?*’  and  is  he  willing  to  abide  by  his  own 
definition  of  a church,  as  most  certainly  including  a body  of  Christian 
pastors,  elder’s,  teachers,  or  ministers,  but  as  not  less  certainly  enfolding- 
the  body  of  communicants  ? When  he  asserts  that  “ the  point  to  be 
established  in  favour  of  Congregationalism  is,  not  merely  that  private 
members  have  ‘ some  power’  over  such  matters,  but  that  they  have 
the  entire  power  in  their  own  hands ; or  that  they  have  a Scriptural 
right  absolutely  to  determine  all  such  matters  by  their  vote,”  he 
knows  not  what  he  says,  nor  whereof  he  affirms.  And  yet  into  this 
very  same  blunder  Mr.  Smith  has  fallen,  when,  in  combating  the  idea 
of  a Christian  republic,  he  ventures  the  unguarded  declaration,  that 
“ according  to  these  views,  there  is  not  only  to  be  no  human  head 
acknowledged  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  entire  government  is 
to  arise  out  of  the  people.  They  are  to  construct  the  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  and  to  assign  to  every  element  its  proper  place.  All  office 
and  agency  is  held  from  the  people,  and  in  responsibility  to  the 
people,” 

No  true  Congregationalist  within  the  island-kingdom  would  endorse 
such  views  and  opinions.  The  Church  is  not  a legislative,  but  an 
executive,  body.  It  has  not  to  make  laws,  but  simply  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  The  power  is  neither  in  the  minister  nor  in  the  member. 
Christ  has  promulgated  the  law  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  question  is, 
on  whom  devolves  the  administration  ? Is  it  on  the  pastor  alone  ? 
Then  why  was  “the  whole  church”  convened,  with  the  Apostles  and 
elders  of  Jerusalem,  to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  circumcision  ? 
Why  w'as  the  decision  given  in  the  name  of  “ the  Apostles,  and  elders. 
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and  brethren'?”  In  no  Congregational  Church  are  the  members  con- 
sulted as  to  what  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom ; but  when  the  law  is 
to  be  administered,  they  have  the  power  of  a simple  vote.  Is  an 
addition  about  to  be  made  to  their  number?  The  candidate  for 
admission  is  received  by  their  suffrages.  Is  an  offender  to  be  excom- 
municated ? His  guilt  and  his  punishment  are  determined  by  their 
voice.  But  it  devolves  on  the  pastor,  as  the  head  and  ruler  of  the 
body,  to  execute  every  act  of  the  Church  in  his  official  capacity  j and 
this  is  in  conformity  with  apostolic  procedure  and  practice.  After 
the  most  clumsy  attempt  to  get  free  of  the  popular  element  in  the 
case  of  the  man  of  incest  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  Mr.  Turner  is 
forced  to  admit  that  “ Paul  required  the  church,  that  is,  both  the 
officers  and  members,  to  execute  his  sentence.”  But  then  comes  in 
the  caveat,  that  Paul  “ did  not  consult  the  church,  nor  any  party  in 
the  church,  as  to  whether  such  punishment  should  be  infficted  or 
not whereas,  “ on  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  the  assembled 
church  ought  to  liave  been  consulted,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  man 
had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  ; and  if  guilty,  whether  he  should  be 
punished  or  not ; and,  if  punished,  what  kind  and  what  degree  of 
• punishment  should  be  infficted  upon  him.  But  with  not  one  of  these 
questions  had  this  assembly  anything  to  do.  So  far  as  related  to 
anything  like  judicial  decision,  every  one  of  these  points  was  already 
determined  by  Paul  himself.”  Does  our  author  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
wooden-heads?  How  could  Paul  determine  the  guilt  of  the  offender, 
when  he  himself  was  not  at  Corinth?  And  who  informed  the 
Apostle  of  his  guilt?  Who  asked  the  Apostle’s  advice  and  judg- 
ment? W^ho  received  the  Apostle’s  answer?  By  whom  was  the 
Apostle’s  sentence  carried  out?  Will  Mr.  Turner  tell  us  whether  the 
Church,  at  Corinth,  had  any  written  standard  to  which  to  appeal  in 
such  a case ; and  whether,  in  the  first  age,  the  Apostles  did  not 
supply  that  desideratum  by  their  own  exclusive  and  infallible 
authority?  To  them  the  Church  looked  for  counsel  and  direction ; 
and  in  conformity  with  their  instructions  the  Church  acted.  So  it 
was  at  Corinth.  We  are  told  that  “ the  man  is  separated  from  the 
Church  by  an  act  of  the  pastorate ; and  the  people  not  only  acquiesce 
in  that  act,  but  earnestly  carry  it  into  effect,  by  shunning  and  dis- 
owning the  excluded  party  ^ and  that  ^^it  is  as  plain  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  a person  might  take  an  effective  part  in  the 
infliction  of  this  punishment,  and  yet  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  formal  act  of  excommunication.  This  punishment  might,  as 
Bloomfield  has  it,  be  ^ carried  into  effect  by  all,’  even  if  the  act  of 
excommunication  had  been  the  act  of  a single  bishop  or  pastor  alone.” 
The  effort  here  is  to  distinguish  between  the  excommunication  and 
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the  punishment.  Our  author  denies  that  they  are  one  and  the  same ; 
and  yet  he  informs  us  not  wherein  they  differ.  The  excommunication 
consisted  in  separating  the  man  from  the  fellowship  of  the  body,  and 
the  punishment,  in  the  body  holding  no  fellowship  with  the  man ; and 
yet  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing  1 Truly,  two  and  two  no 
longer  make  four ! 

Mr.  Turner  admits  that  the  disputes  which  arose  in  the  early 
Church,  were  wont  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  a heathen  tribunal ; that  the  Christian  arbitrator  took  the 
place  of  the  heathen  magistrate ; but  he  contends  that  “ the  tribunal 
indicated  is  not  a popular  assembly,  but  a single  person.”  Granted. 
But  who  chose  this  single  person  ? Did  he  forget,  that,  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Neander,  the  choice  of  this  arbitrator  was  referred  to  the 
Church ; that  he  was  chosen  from  among  the  Christians  themselves  1 ” 
To  what  a miserable  shift  is  this  champion  of  ecclesiastical  aristocracy 
driven,  when  he  tells  us,  " unless  it  can  be  proved  that  these  heathen 
courts  consisted,  in  every  case,  of  a popular  assembly  of  heathens,  it 
will  not  follow  that  ‘the  appropriate  Christian  court’  must  always 
consist  of  a popular  assembly  of  Christians.  The  argument  is  based 
upon  a supposed  contrast ; that  contrast  is  between  a tribunal  of  the 
saints  and  a tribunal  of  the  unjust.  Such  being  the  case,  before  it 
can  be  concluded,  on  the  ground  of  this  contrast,  that  the  former  must 
be  a popular  assembly  of  Christians,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  latter 
was  a popular  assembly  of  heathens.”  Is  not  a Christian  Church  a 
popular  assembly?  Did  not  this  popular  assembly  choose  the 
arbitrator?  Did  not  the  arbitration  involve  the  peace,  the  integrity, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  Church?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  “the 
argument  is  based  upon  a supposed  contrast.”  The  Apostle  is  not 
arguing,  but  reproving  and  correcting.  It  was  a positive  disgrace  for 
Christian  men,  in  their  disputes,  to  appeal  to  a power  without  the 
Church,  since  there  could  be  found  within  the  Church  those  who  were 
competent  to  examine  and  decide  all  such  questions.  What  say  you, 
George  Turner?  Do  you  suppose  that  twelve  or  twenty  men  might 
not  have  been  found  in  the  Connexion — those  laymen — qualified  to 
settle  our  present  difficulties,  and  restore  peace  to  the  Body  ? We 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  expedient  tried.  Now  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  Turner  has  discovered  that  “one  distinctive  function  of  the 
pastoral  office  is,  that  of  governing  in  the  Christian  Church,”  and  that 
the  distinction  between  the  rulers  and  the  saints  is  one  which  is  com- 
monly recognised  in  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  Who  ever  denied  it  ? 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miall,  who,  in  his  estimation,  is  no  friend  to 
clerical  assumptions,  he  holds,  “ that  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  to  be 
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under  government ; and  that  such  government  is  to  be  exercised  over 
them  by  appointed  ofidcers.”  Who  ever  denied  it  ? He  conceives  the 
rule  to  be,  “ every  mau  in  his  own  order  j ” and  that,  in  conformity 
with  this  Divine  arrangement,  “ the  Church  should  promptly  do  its 
duty  f the  rulers  theirs,  and  the  private  members  theirs.”  Who  ever 
denied  it  1 It  is  worse  than  trifling  to  fill  a book  with  truisms  which 
would  disgrace  a common  schoolboy. 

Apart  from  these  truisms,  there  is  scarcely  a point  on  which  we  are 
not  at  issue  with  our  author.  The  relative  position  of  the  minister 
and  the  member  can  never  be  conceded  to  be  one  of  exclusive  rule  and 
passive  submission.  The  efibrt  to  bring  the  pastor  into  view,  to  the 
concealing  of  the  flock,  is  to  reverse  the  whole  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  the  people  who  are  kept  before  us,  and  it  is  to  the  people 
that  the  Book  speaks.  The  fact  that  certain  supernatural  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  and  that  to  them  was  appropriated  a 
distinct  and  exclusive  sphere  of  labour,  is  converted  into  an  argument 
for  ministerial  supremacy  to  the  end  of  time.  Strong  objection  is 
taken  to  the  opinion  that  the  Church  is  a popular  institution.  And 
yet  what  would  be  the  office  of  a pastor  without  a flock  1 It  is  one 
of  the  grand  discoveries  of  modern  Methodism,  that  a flock  is  not 
essential  to  the  pastorate,  it  being  “ notorious,  that,  before  even  the 
people  existed  or  could  exist,  ministers  were  appointed  by  the  Lord, 
who  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers.”  as  ever  assumption  more  gratuitous  ? 
Was  ever  assertion  more  unfounded  or  more  false  ? Christ  began  to 
teach  and  to  draw  around  him  a circle  of  disciples  and  followers,  who 
were  incorporated  into  a society  before  any  one  of  them  was  com- 
missioned to  preach,  and  of  whom  only  a select  number  were  appointed 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  If  the  Church  did  not  precede  the 
ministry,  then  whence  was  the  ministry  derived  ? Did  Christ  select 
unconverted  men  1 If  they  themselves  were  regenerated  and  sancti- 
fied, they  must,  as  renewed  men,  have  lived  in  fellowship  ; and  a fel- 
lowship is  the  true  idea  of  a Church.  Here  lies  the  fallacy  of  the 
whole  argument  which  has  been  set  up  for  pastoral  supremacy.  The 
office  of  the  pastor  is  regarded  as  something  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  flock — ^as  something  which  may  exist  without  a church  ; and  yet 
our  author  talks  of  “the  various  church  offices  and  orders  as  of  Divine 
appointinmt.'"  How  can  they  be  church  offices,  if  they  were  instituted 
when  there  was  no  church  in  existence  % 

With  the  Congregational  theory  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do, 
or  we  could  show  that  it  more  effectually -insures  pastoral  authority 
and  popular  submission,  than  any  other.  A Congregational  Church 
recofynises  no  law  but  what  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament ; and. 
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while  the  pastor  has  no  alternative  but  to  execute  the  will  of  Christ, 
the  people  have  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce  in  that  will, — not  as 
the  will  of  their  pastor,  nor  as  the  will  of  a presbytery,  nor  as  the  will 
of  a Conference,  but,  simply  and  alone,  because  it  is  the  will  of  Christ. 
Let  the  ministers  of  Conference  take  the  same  ground,  and  they  may 
rule  without  fear,  just  because  the  people  will  obey  them  without 
opposition.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  departure  from  the  law  of 
Christ,  the  consciousness  of  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  line  of  conduct, 
which  makes  them  so  supremely  anxious  to  exclude  the  people  from 
all  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  layman,  is  in  the  same  rank  with  Mr.  Turner,  the 
minister.  Having  covered  several  octavo  pages  in  making  out  what 
no  one  has  ever  denied,  namely, — ^that  Christ’s  Church  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a kingdom, — he  then  leaps  to  the  monstrous  conclusion,  that, 
in  this  kingdom,  the  only  rulers  are  those  who  sustain  the  ministerial 
office.  Now,  we  ask  him,  or  anjr  other  man,  lay  or  clerical,  within  the 
Connexion,  to  disprove,  from  the  New  Testament,  the  following 
positions  : — 

I.  That  everything  affecting  the  offices,  government,  or  internal 
order  of  the  Church — the  election  of  deacons,  the  choice  of  pastor,  the 
expulsion  of  members — ^was  determined  by  the  vote  or  voice  of  the 
people. 

II.  That,  in  no  instance,  did  the  Apostles  instruct  those  whom 
they  introduced  into  the  pastorate  to  act  independently  of  the  people. 

III.  That  the  extraordinary  powers  and  infallible  authority  which 
the  Apostles  possessed,  in  the  absence  of  a written  revelation,  were 
confined  to  them  ; and,  therefore,  no  man  can  claim  the  same  preroga- 
tive in  the  Church. 

Let  these  points  be  disproved,  and  then  we  shall  cease  to  be  startled 
by  any  assumption  of  ghostly  authority  or  ministerial  power.  Power 
is  the  god  of  the  Conference  ; and  there  are  those  who  are  mean 
enough,  and  false  enough,  to  bow  down  and  worship  this  idol.  But 
the  idol  cannot  stand.  Its  composition,  like  the  image  of  old,  is  fatal 
to  its  continued  existence.  It  has  in  it  the  elements  of  decay ; and 
so  rapidly  is  the  decay  advancing,  that  it  must,  ere  long,  be  loosened 
from  its  pedestal.  And  if  those  who  are  now  bending  before  it,  do 
not  rise  to  other  and  safer  ground,  it  will  crush  them  in  its  fall  I 
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It  is  always  assumed,  by  the  advocates  of  Methodisiu  “ as  it  is,  that 
what  it  is  it  always  was.  John  Wesley,  they  in  substance  affirm, 
gave  it  a particular  stamp,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  and  ever 
must  retain,  because  he  gave  it  that  impress.  Now,  we  demur  both 
to  the  logic  and  to  the  fact.  Methodism  is  neither  unchanged  nor 
imchangeable.  Its  Founder  was  hardly  in  his  grave  before  it  under- 
went a great  change,  and  at  different  times  since  it  has  been  further 
altered,  till,  if  he  could  rise  from  the  tomb,  he  would  not  know  it 
again.  These  changes  have  been  numerous  and  various  ; but,  among 
them  all,  it  would  be  hard,  perhaps,  to  point  out  one  which  has  been 
for  the  better.  Still,  while  we  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
M^ethodism  as  Mr.  ^^esley  left  it,  to  Mlethodism  as  its  present  rulers 
seem  likely  to  leave  it,  we  repudiate  the  notion  that  Mr.  W^esley  s 
successors  were  bound  to  adhere  to  his  plans,  as  not  less  false  in 
theory  than  every  Methodist  knows  it  to  be  false  in  fact.  Whether 
as  a boast  or  as  a bond,  it  is  alike  untrue. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  cut  away  at  a stroke  all  those  difficulties  with 
which  the  Conference  party  think  to  trammel  the  advocates  of  Reform 
and  improvement.  Tell  us,  and  tell  us  truly,  that  such  and  such  were 
Mr.  Wesleys  ideas  and  practices,  and  you  present  claims  to  respectful 
consideration,  which,  to  the  latest  times,  every  good  Methodist  will 
be  prompt  to  admit ; but  in  vain  do  you  attempt  to  convert  that 
honoured  name  into  an  instrument  for  fettering  the  judgments  of  men 
who  live  in  other  days,  and  who  must  shift  for  themselves,  without 
having  the  benefit  of  an  opinion  which  was  always  framed  on  practical 
and  actual  considerations.  From  his  whole  career,  one  may  clearly 
deduce  this  wise  and  safe  rule  of  action,  be  governed,  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  moral  liberty  of  action,  by  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances. Make  no  needless  changes,  yet  beware  of  postponing  too 
long  such  as  cannot  be  finally  resisted. 

Methodist  Reformers  will,  therefore,  do  themselves  and  their  cause 
great  injustice,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  hampered  by  the  ques- 
tions, What  thought  Wesley?  what  said  Wesley  ? what  did  Wesley  1 
His  thoughts  were  free  from  selfishness,  his  words  from  guile,  and,  as 
to  his  acts,  he  did  what  he  believed  to  be  best.  Why  should  we  keep 
to  a slavish  imitation  of  a man  whose  very  death  belongs  to  a bygone 
century  ? When  have  the  dominant  party  in  the  Conference,  who 
affect  so  much  deference  to  him,  hesitated  to  run  counter  to  his  known 
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acts  and  recorded  sentiments  ? Never.  This,  however,  were  a very 
slender  argument  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  stronger. 

At  no  time  must  greater  jealousy  be  exercised  over  the  modem 
rulers  of  Methodism  than  when  they  affect  to  be  historical.  “ Believe 
not  every  spirit,”  is  a caution  which  it  is  in  such  cases  essential  to 
observe.  After  the  numerous  clerical  failures  to  vindicate  the  vain 
notion  of  a “ sacred  deposit  ” by  historical  deduction,  a layman  has 
come  to  the  rescue  ; and  he  no  less  a man  than  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Camborne.  For  this  gentleman,  in  his  proper  sphere,  we  have  a 
sincere  respect,  as,  on  former  occasions,  has  been  shown  ; but,  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  born  to  be  the  successful  champion  of  the  Confer- 
ence Clique,  he  has  utterly  mistaken  his  vocation.  His  crude 
opinions  on  “ the  kingdom  of  God,”  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  a 
preceding  article.  In  this,  our  simple  purpose  is  to  oppose  to  his 
partial  and  mistaken  representations  of  Methodism,  the  fairer  and  truer 
views  of  other  writers,  either  better  informed  or  less  under  bias. 

In  reference  to  the  changes  which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  Mr.  Smith  says  : — 

•'Thus  provision  was  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  God  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  when  the  Foimder  of  the  Body  should  be  removed  by 
death.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1791  ; and  when  the  ensuing  Conference  met, 
the  Deed  of  Declaration  came  into  operation.  The  first  business  of  that  Conference 
was,  to  read  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  to  resolve  that  all  the 
preachers  in  full  connection  should  enjoy  every  privilege  which  the  members  of  the 
Conference  enjoyed.  Thus,  while  the  One  Hundred  selected  men  succeeded  in  law  to 
all  the  right  and  power  formerly  possessed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  they,  by  this  unanimous 
resolve,  admitted  every  preacher  in  full  connection  into  an  equal  participation  with 
them  of  this  right  and  power  for  all  Connexional  purposes. 

Another  important  duty  devolving  on  this  Conference  was,  to  provide  a substitute 
for  the  personal  supervision  which  Mr.  Wesley  exercised  over  all  the  ministei's  and 
societies.  While  he  lived,  he  moved  from  place  to  place,  correcting  evils,  redressing 
grievances,  exercising  discipline  on  offenders,  as  occasion  required.  As  it  was  now 
impossible  to  leave  all  these  cases  in  abeyance  until  the  annual  Conference,  it  became 
necessary  to  create  a power  which  should  deal  with  them  as  they  occuri’ed,  and  exer- 
cise ample  authority  duiing  the  intervals  between  the  sittings  of  the  Conference.  It 
was  not  attempted  to  effect  this  by  vesting  in  one  individual  permanently,  or  in  the 
President  from  year  to  year,  the  extraordinary  powers  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  exer- 
cised : any  such  plan  was  sure  to  fail.  The  case  was,  however,  met  by  a grand  and 
masterly  measure.  The  whole  Connexion  was  divided  into  districts  ; and  the  ministers 
in  each  district  were  regarded  as  a committee  of  the  Conference,  which  was  to  assemble 
whenever  any  superintendent  of  a circuit  felt  the  pressure  of  ‘^any  critical  case  ” which 
made  such  a measure  necessary.  The  decision  of  this  committee  was  to  be  final  until 
the  ensuing  Conference,  when  the  chairman  was  to  report  its  proceedings  to  that  body.  * 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  in  the  very  first  Conference  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
within  a few  months  of  that  event,  all  the  great  principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  were 
re- asserted,  and  set  in  permanent  and  harmonious  operation.  By  the  Deed-Poll,  the 
connexional  principle  of  the  body  was  recognised,  and  made  as  lasting  as  the  authority 
of  British  law.  By  the  established  order  and  regulations  of  the  Conference,  the  spiritual 

* Minutes,  1791,  p.  241. 
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power  of  the  pastorate  was  maintained  intact ; and  by  the  appointment  of  District  9 
Committees,  a spiritual  and  legitimate  power  was  raised  up,  which,  whilst  it  supplied  9 
j the  want  created  by  the  loss  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  personal  supervision,  at  the  same  time  9 

afforded  an  efiFectu-xl  means  of  rectifying  the  disorders,  repelling  the  aggressions,  or  9 

supplying  the  wants,  which  might  afflict  any  locality  in  the  interval  between  the  9 

sittings  of  Conference.”  9 

Thus  Mr.  Smith,  like  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Beecham,  and  other  Con-  9 
ference  writers,  represents  District  Meetings  as  a “ substitute  for  the 
personal  supervision  which  Mr.  Wesley  exercised  over  all  the  minis“  J 

ters  and  societies'^  whereby  “ the  spiritual  power  of  the  pastorate  was  1 

maintained  intact.”  Let  us  contrast  with  this  the  representations  of  1 

,,  a writer  who  has  shown  a much  better  acquaintance  with  the  consti-  | 

II  tution  of  Methodism,  and  who,  though  often  called  in  question,  has  || 

’•  never  been  confuted.  We  refer  to  the  author  of  the  Address 

of  the  London  South  Circuit  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Con- 
ference,”  and  of  the  “ Reply  to  the  Bev.  B.  Watson’s  ‘ Affectionate 
j Address.’  ” This  gentleman  has  shown  incontestably,  that  the 

•;  Travelling  Preachers  alone  are,  by  the  constitution  of  Methodism, 

i amenable  to  District  Meetings ; and  that  the  application  of  the 

Ij  judicial  and  inquisitorial  powers  of  such  meetings  to  officers 

I I and  members  of  the  Societies,  is  an  unauthorised  extension  of 

j } their  jurisdiction.  The  rules  of  Conference,  authorising  and 

, empowering  such  meetings,  lie  scattered  in  the  Minutes  of 

Conference,  for  the  years  1791,  1792,  1793,  and  1797  ; but  they 
I may  be  seen  collectively  in  Dr.  Warren’s  Digest,  pp.  123-4-5. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  as  Mr.  Smith’s  own  statement  implies,  they  had 
no  existence.  During  this  period,  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  Leaders’ 
Meeting,  and  Local  Preachers’  Meeting,  had  become  universally  estab- 
lished and  acknowledged  j and  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  and  exer- 
; cise  of  their  proper  privileges,  powers,  and  prerogatives.  The  Con- 

ference of  1826  declared,  that  “regular  Leaders’  Meetings  have, 

I the  beginning,  been  found  essential  to  the  pastoral  care  and  spiritual 

prosperity  of  our  Societies.”  During  this  period,  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Conference  itself  had  been  limited  and  confined  (according  to 
: the  8th  article  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration)  to  the  trial  and  expulsion 

■ ! of  inernibers  of  the  Conference  adYnitted  into  connection  or  upon  trial. 

It  had  never  presumed,  nor  been  allowed,  to  cite  at  its  bar  the  local 
officers  and  members  of  society.  The  Leaders’  Meetings  always 
retained  in  their  own  hands  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Church  to 
try  its  own  members.  The  Conference  had  the  same  right  as  to  its 
wjon  memhers  / but,  not  being  of  itself  a Chwrch,  it  could  not  pretend  to 
j;  the  right  of  trying  the  members  of  any  church. 

!,  ! It  was  in  the  Conference  of  1791,  as  Mr.  Smith  states,  that  Mr. 

I ; Thompson,  the  President,  brought  forward  his  plan  for  dividing  the 
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Gonnexion  into  districts.  So  little,  however,  were  the  people  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  that  the  Conference  deemed  it  sufficient  to 
state  the  fact  without  explanation  or  comment,  in  the  following 
laconic  and  apparently  irrelevant  answer  to  the  preceding  question : — 
“ Question : What  regulations  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
our  own  economy  as  Mr.  Wesley  left  it?  Answer:  Let  the  three 
kingdoms  be  divided  into  districts.”  The  only  resolution  which 
follows  is  equally  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ; it  provides,  that  “ the 
assistant  of  a circuit  shall  have  authority  to  summon  the  preachers  of 
his  district,  who  are  in  full  connection,  on  any  critical  case,  which, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  merits  such  an  interference  ; 
and  the  said  preachers,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  attend,  shall 
assemble  at  the  place  and  time  appointed  by  the  assistant  aforesaid, 
and  shall  form  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  determining  concerning 
the  business  on  which  they  are  called ; they  shall  choose  a chairman 
for  the  occasion,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final,  till  the  meeting  of 
the  next  Conference,  when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  lay 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  before  the  Conference  ; provided, 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  any  committee  contrary  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference.”  Now,  remark  : District  Meetings 
were  the  offspring  of  the  Conference,  existing  only  by  its  jiat^  and 
exercising  the  powers  delegated  to  them,  during  the  intervals  of  its 
yearly  meetings.  They  can,  therefore,  possess  no  power  which  the 
Conference  itself  does  not  possess  ; are  limited  in  their  authority  by 
the  express  terms  of  their  commission  ; and,  with  respect  to  what  is 
vague  and  indefinite  in  their  appointment,  any  powers  entrusted  to 
them  must  be  interpreted,  like  those  conferred  in  a Royal 
charter,  as  applying  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and 
not  to  those  of  the  kingdom.  Whatever  else  the  “ critical  case,”  or 
“ business,”  mentioned  in  the  preceding  regulation,  might  be, 
this  grant  of  authority,  in  “critical  cases,”  could  not  empower 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct,  and  to  punish  the  transgressions, 
of  local  officers  and  members  of  the  society.  This  is  evident, — 
1.  Because  the  Conference  itself  had  no  jurisdiction  in  such  matters, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  delegate  any  such  powers ; 2.  Because  the 
jurisdiction,  in  all  such  matters,  was  previously  vested  in  the  regular 
local  authorities,  by  the  long-estabKshed  usage  and  custom  of  the 
Connexion  ; 3.  Because  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  regula- 
tion, nor  in  any  subsequent  regulation,  which  either  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  conveys  any  such  authority  to  District  Meetings.  The 
“ critical  cchs^’’  must,  therefore,  be  understood  to  be  one  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  with  which  no  existing  local  authority  had  power 
to  deal.  Such  a case,  for  instance,  as  the  trial  and  suspension  of 
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travelling  preacher  during  the  inlervals  of  Conference.  For,  as  the 
local  authorities  had  full  power  to  deal  with  any  case  affecting  local 
officers  and  memhers  of  society,  and  as  the  Conference  itself  had 
never  been  known  to  possess  or  exercise  any  such  power,  the  rule 
cannot,  without  violent  distortion,  be  applied  to  any  such  cases. 

Other  considerations  might  be  urged ; but  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1792,  where,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  further  regulations  shall  be  made  concerning  the 
management  of  the  districts?”  it  is  ordered,  that  the  chairman  shall 
have  authority  to  call  a meeting  of  his  district,  on  application  of  the 
preachers  or  people,  but  must  never  individually  interfere  with  any 
other  circuit  than  his  own ; that  whenever  he  has  received  any  c<ym- 
plaint  against  a preacher ^ either  from  preachers  or  people,  he  shall  send 
an  exact  account  of  the  complaint,  in  writing,  to  the  person  accused, 
with  the  name  of  the  accuser  or  accusers,  before  he  calls  a meeting  of 
the  district  to  examine  into  the  charge  ; and  that,  if  it  appear  to  any 
superintendent  that  the  chairman  of  his  district  has  been  guilty  of 
anv  crime  or  misdemeanour,  or  neglected  to  call  a meeting  of  the 
district  when  there  were  sufficient  reasons,  such  superintendent  shall 
have  authority  to  call  a meeting,  which  shall  have  power,  if  they 
judge  necessary,  to  try  the  chairman,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  suspend 
him  till  the  ensuing  Conference ; or  remove  him  from  the  office 
of  superintendent,  or  depose  him  from  the  chair,  and  elect  another 
in  his  place.  Now,  here  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the 
application  on  which  the  chairman  is  to  call  a meeting,  must 
be  an  application  against,  or  relative  to,  a preacher.  “ Any 
complaint  against  a preacher,''  “if  the  chairman  has  been  guilty,” 
“power  to  try  and  to  suspend  from  being  a travelling  preacher^'  to 
“ remove  from  the  office  of  superintendent^'  to  “ depose  from  the  chair,” 
<fec. — such  are  the  powers  conferred ; but  not  a word  is  said  of  any 
power  to  try  the  people,  or  to  suspend  local  preachers  or  leaders. 

Again,  in  the  Minutes  of  1793,  it  is  asked,  “ Shall  any  alteration  be 
made  concerning  the  office  of  a chairman  of  a district?”  And,  in 
answer,  we  have  two  regulations, — ^the  first  of  which  supposes  only  the 
case  of  a preacher  “ accused  of  immorality,”  who  is  to  be  tried,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  to  he  suspended  till  the  ensuing  Conference,  if  judged 
expedient.  The  second  has  exclusive  reference  to  any  diference 
between  the  preachers  in  a district." 

We  find  nothing  further  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  District  Meetings,  until  the  year  1797  ; and  then,  certainly 
nothing  to  favour  Mr.  Smith’s  views  of  their  extensive  powers.  On 
the  contrary,  we  read  of  “ sacrifices  in  reepect  of  authority,  on  the  pa/rt  of 
the  whole  body  of  traveUi'ng  preacher Enumerating  these  sacrifices, 
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the  Conference  say, — Thus,  brethren  we  have  given  up  the  greatest 
part  of  our  executive  government  into  your  hands,  as  represented  in 
your  diflferent  public  meetings.” — “The  whole  management  of  our 
temporal  concerns  may  now  be  truly  said  to  be  invested  in  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  the  District  Meetings  having  nothing  left  them  hut 
a negative.  Our  societies  have  a full  check  on  the  superintendent,  hy 
means  of  their  Leaders'  Meetings,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  persons 
into  society.” — “The  members  of  our  societies  are  delivered  from 
every  apprehension  of  clandestine  expulsions ; as  that  superin- 
tendent would  be  bold  indeed  who  would  act  with  partiality  or 
injustice  in  the  presence  of  the' whole  meeting  of  leaders.  Such  a 
superintendent,  we  trust,  we  have  not  among  us  ; and,  if  such  there 
ever  should  be,  we  should  be  ready  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  our 
injured  brethren.  In  short,  brethren,  we  have  given  up  to  you  hy  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  superintendents  authority  ; and,  if  we  consider 
that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  are  the  sources  from  whence  all  temporal 
regulations,  during  the  intervals  of  Conference,  must  now  originally 
spring,  we  may,  taking  all  these  things  into  our  view,  truly  say,  that 
such  have  been  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  that  our  District  Com- 
mittees themselves  have  hardly  any  authority  remaining,  but  a bare  nega- 
tive in  general,  and  the  appointment  of  a representative  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  the  rough  draft  of  the  stations.”  At  this  Conference,  how- 
ever, two  regulations  were  made  relative  to  District  Meetings,  To 
render  them  more  efifective,  the  President  was  empowered,  when 
applied  to,  to  supply  a circuit  with  preachers,  to  sanction  any  change 
of  preachers,  necessary  in  the  intervals  of  the  Conference,  and  to 
assist  at  any  District  Meeting,  if  applied  to  by  the  chairman,  or  by 
a majority  of  the  superintendents  in  the  district;  and,  if  written 
to  by  any  concerned,  to  visit  any  circuit,  and  to  inquire  into  their 
affairs  with  respect  to  Methodism,  and,  in  unison  with  the  District 
Committee,  to  redress  any  grievance.  Moreover,  in  order  that  no 
chairman  might  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  want  of  power,  in  cases 
which  (according  to  his  judgment)  could  not  be  settled  in  the  ordinary 
District  Meeting,  he  received  authority  to  summon  three  of  the 
nearest  superintendents,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  District  Com- 
mittee, and  to  have  equal  authority  to  vote,  and  settle  everything 
till  the  Conference.  Now,  it  is  again  quite  plain  that  these  regula- 
lations  give  to  District  Meetings  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with 
any  local  jurisdiction,  nor  to  try  any  local  officer  or  member  of  society, 
— 1.  Because  the  Conference  possessed  no  such  power  or  right  : but, 
on  the  contrary,  published  to  the  world  their  acknowledgment  of 
Quarterly  Meetings,  Leaders’  Meetings,  and  Local  Preachers’  Meet^ 
ings,  as  having  the  entire  and  exclusive  management  of  circuit  and 
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flociety  affairs  ; 2.  Because  no  terms  in  this  new  commission  of  inquiry 
and  redress  authorise  the  President  to  interfere  with  local  jurisdic- 
tion ; and,  3.  Because,  if  there  had  been  anything  doubtful  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  “ affiirs  ” into  which  the  President  is  authorised  to 
“ inquire,”  or  those  “ grievances,”  which,  in  union  with  the  District 
Committee,  he  is  empowered  “ to  redress,”  it  must  have  been  deter- 
mined by  this  very  conjunction  with  the  Distiict  Meeting ; the 
whole  class  of  rules  relating  to  District  Meetings  having  conferred  on 
them  no  jurisdiction,  except  on  their  own  members,  the  preachers. 

On  the  state  of  af&,irs  which  led  to  the  Plan  of  Pacification,  Mr. 
Smith  makes  the  following  statement  : — . 

Though,  by  this  simple  and  natural  expansion  of  existing  means  and  principles, 
the  system  sustained  unhurt  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
went  on  its  wonted  career  of  evangelical  usefulness,  it  had  soon  to  experience  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  intestine  disorder  and  conflicting  opinion.  During  the  ensuing  three  or  four 
years,  these  struggles  assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  The  excitement  throughout  the 
Body  was  strong  and  general ; Delegates  were  sent  from  the  different  localities  to  com- 
municate with  the  Conference  ; until  at  length  the  matters  in  dispute  were  finally 
settled  by  what  is  known  in  Wesleyan  history  as  the  ‘ Plan  of  Pacification.’  As  this 
conflict  of  opinion  in  the  Methodist  body  has  been,  by  many  writers  and  speakers  in 
recent  times,  declared  to  have  been  a struggle  for  power  between  the  preachers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  say,  that  this 
assertion  is  either  a falsehood,  or  a mistake,  according  to  the  measure  of  information 
possessed  by  the  party  making  the  statement. 

This  continued  and  violent  dispute  was  almost  entirely  between  the  preachers  and 
the  trustees,  and  mainly  respected  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  Methodist 
chapels.  During  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  many  members  of  his  societies  felt  that,  as 
members  of  a Christian  church,  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the  Sacraments  from 
their  own  ministers.  Great  numbers  of  Wesleyans  had  scarcely  ever  worshipped  in  any 
place  but  a Methodist  chapel ; they  had  no  sympathy  or  intercourse  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  they  regarded  themselves  as  unreasonably  treated  when  compelled 
to  resort  thither  for  the  baptism  of  their  infants,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  But  still,  those  individuals  respected  the  feelings  and  position  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  stood  so  fully  committed  to  some  union  with  the  Established  Church,  that  during 
the  life  of  that  great  man  this  strong  feeling  was  suppressed,  and  produced  little 
apparent  uneasiness.  His  death,  however,  removed  the  obstacle  to  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  and  desires  ; and  in  consequence,  very  soon  afterward,  the  people  began 
to  urge  earnest  demands  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  Wesleyan  chapels 
by  Wesleyan  ministers  generally.” 

For  a much  truer  account  of  this  struggle,  we  may  refer  to  Black- 
well’s Life  of  Kilham,  a book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Methodist  Reformer.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  Mr.  Smith 
might  easily  be  answered  out  of  his  own  mouth,  his  pamphlet  con- 
taining within  the  space  of  one  or  two  pages  several  admissions  at 
variance  with  the  preceding,  both  as  to  the  subjects  of  controversy  and 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction.  Indeed,  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  is  at  variance  with  itself ; and  Mr.  Smith,  after  affirming  that 
the  leaders  were  alone  in  their  opposition,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Sacraments  was  the  only  question  in  dispute,  is  constrained  to 
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allow,  that  the  measures  taken  on  these  sujipositions  proved  wholly 
insufficient ; that  “ the  public  excitement  continued,”  “ pervading  the 
whole  kingdom  ; ” that  even  the  trustees  “ clamoured,”  as  he  thinks 
fit  to  phrase  it,  “ for  a veto  on  the  appointment  of  the  preachers,  and 
demanded  extensive  alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  Connexion  ; ’ and 
that,  in  short,  “ the  real  cause  of  these  disputes  lay  deeper  than  a mere 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments in  Wesleyan  chapels.”  A pretty  man,  truly,  to  characterise  a 
similar  assertion  by  others  as  “ either  a falsehood  or  a mistake  ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  Regulations  of  1797,  of  the  origin  of  which 
our  veracious  historian  presents  the  following  account  : — 

**  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that  while  these  questions  were  pending 
between  the  trustees  and  the  Conference,  other  differences  of  opinion  were  introduced, 
and  new  demands  for  an  alteration  of  the  Wesleyan  polity  were  engendered  ; so  that 
when  the  Plan  of  Pacification  had  settled  all  the  questions  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  and  the  privileges  of  trustees,  another  party  was  found  ready  to 
step  into  the  arena  so  lately  vacated,  for  the  purpose  of  contending  with  the  Con- 
ference for  the  concession  by  it  of  a new  class  of  alleged  rights,  which  were  demanded 
by  the  new  claimants.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  origin,  progress,  and  nature 
of  this  new  excitement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  arose  at  a time  of 
unexampled  political  commotion.  In  the  year  1793,  the  French  Revolution  was  con- 
summated by  the  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  1794,  Robespierre  fell. 

During  this  time  the  political  and  infidel  writings  of  Paine  and  others  had  disseminated 
violent  republican  doctrines  through  England;  whilst  a revolutionary  war,  emphatically 
a war  of  opinion,  raged  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  Affected  with  the  prevail- 
ing excitement  of  the  times,  influenced  by  the  popular  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and 
democratic  institutions,  and  favoured  by  the  disquiet  which  agitated  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion,  many  among  its  people,  and  some  few  of  the  preachers,  demanded  an 
entire  remodelling  of  Methodism,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  their  politico-religious 
opinions.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  who,  almost 
immediately  after  the  Conference,  namely,— in  September,  1795,— re-lit  the  fires  of 
agitation,  by  publishing  a pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘‘  The  Progress  of  Liberty  among  the 
People  called  Methodists,”  &c.  In  this  work,  the  author  not  only  urged  his  objections 
to  the  state  of  Methodism,  and  demanded  many  and  extensive  changes  : he  also 
assailed  the  religious  character  of  several  of  the  preachers  in  very  strong  and  severe 
terms. 

The  London  District  met  early  in  December  ; and,  having  declared  their  opinion 
that  * so  bad  a book  has  not  been  published  among  us  since  the  first  revival  of  the 
work  of  God,’  they  addressed  the  chairman  of  the  Newcastle  District,  in  which  Mr. 

Kilham  was  stationed,  claiming  a meeting  of  the  district  to  consider  his  case.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  February,  1796  ; but  it  deferred  giving  judgment  until  the  regular  ^ 

Annual  Meeting  in  May.  When  that  time  arrived,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  Conference.  The  Connexion  was,  meantime,  in  a state  of  intense 
excitement.  Pamphlets,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reform  in  the 
constitution  of  Methodism  which  was  demanded,  were  showered  upon  the  country  by 
Kilham  and  his  co-labourers.  These  missives  called  forth  numerous  replies,  from 
eminent  ministers  and  others,  in  defence  of  the  existing  economy.  The  strife  was  at 
its  height  when  the  Conference  of  1793  assembled.  The  case  of  Mr.  Kilham  was 
brought  forward  ; and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Entwisle,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  states, 

‘ Everything  was  done,  I am  sure,  to  save  him  ; but  in  vain.’  He  was  expelled,  and 
two  or  three  other  preachers  went  with  him. 

“ Being  thus  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  cast  upon  their  own  resom'ces,  Mr.  Kilham 
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and  his  fi-iends  proceeded  to  form  separate  societies,  and  to  organise  a secession  from 
the  old  body,  under  the  denomination  of  the  New  Connexion.  These  efforts  made  the 
ensuing  year  just  as  boisterous  as  the  preceding  one.  Questions  of  Church  polity  were 
incessantly  discussed,  and  the  public  mind  of  the  Connexion  was  kept  in  continued 
excitement.  At  length  the  Conference  of  1797  was  opened.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  times,  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  senior  preachers 
made  a declaration,  that  they  had  * carefully  revised  the  rules  drawn  up,  and  left 
them  by  Mr.  Wesley  ; and  had  further  collected  together  those  rules  which  they 
believed  essential  to  the  existence  of  Methodism,’  as  well  as  others  to  which  they  had 
no  objection  ; and  that  they  had  voluntarily  and  in  good  faith,  signed  their  names,  as 
* approving  of,  and  engaging  to  comply  with,  the  aforesaid  collection  of  ifules,  or  code 
of  laws.  ’ ” 

Here,  again,  for  want  of  adequate  space  to  cite  from  Mr.  Blackwell’s 
more  reliable  account  of  this  great  struggle,  we  must  leave  the  bane  of 
falsehood  without  the  antidote  of  authentic  history.  The  malignant 
character  of  these  reflections  serves  to  illustrate  the  unnatural  severity 
of  the  Conference  party  to  all  opponents, — unnatural,  that  is,  on  any 
other  supposition  than  conscious  weakness  or  impurity.  We  pass  on 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  conveniently  brief  summary  of  the  famous  Regulations 
of  this  year  : — 


1^; 


i: 


‘*1.  It  was  determined  that  all  financial  matters  should  be  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  lay  officers  and  members  ; that  the  disbursements  of  the  Contingent 
Fund  and  the  Kingswood  Schools  should  be  published ; and  that  all  extraordinary 
demands,  on  account  of  preachers,  should  first  be  approved  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  the  circuits  before  they  could  be  entertained  by  the  District  Meeting. 

2.  It  was  ruled  that  no  temporal  matter,  pertaining  to  any  circuit,  should  be  brought 
before  the  District  Committee,  unless  it  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  was  signed  by  the  circuit  stewards. 

"3.  The  leaders  had  a wio  on  the  admission  of  members;  and  no  member  could, 
henceforth,  be  expelled  for  immorality  unless  the  offence  had  been  proved  at  a Leaders’ 
Meeting. 

“4.  With  respect  to  leaders  and  local  preachers  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person 
hoixld  be  received  into,  or  removed  from,  either  of  those  offices,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  meetings  to  which  he  might  belong  ; the  nomination  being  in  the  super- 
ntendent,  and  the  approval  or  disapproval  resting  with  the  meeting. 

5.  It  was  declared  that  the  Leaders’  Meeting  was  the  proper  place  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  society  affairs,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  those  of  the  circuit ; and  that 
generally  other  meetings  were  improper  and  prejudicial  in  their  results ; but  that, 
with  a view  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible  (consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  Connexion), 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  other  formal  meetings  may  be  held  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Leaders’  or  Quarterly  Meeting  and  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  It  was  resolved  that  an  absti’act  of  all  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  societies, 
leaders,  stewards,  local  preachers,  trustees,  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  should  be 
published. 

“7.  It  was  decided,  in  respect  ©f  all  new  rules  referring  to  the  people  at  large,  that 
'if  any  such  rule  be  objected  to,  in  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  any  circuit 
after  the  Conference,  and  the  major  part  of  such  meeting,  in  conjunction  with  the 
preachers,  be  of  opinion  that  the  enforcing  of  such  rule  in  that  circuit  will  be  injurious 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  work  in  that  circuit,  it  shall  not  be  enforced  in  opposition  to 
the  judgment  of  such  Quarterly  Meeting,  before  the  second  Conference.  But,  if  the 
rule  be  confirmed  by  the  second  Conference,  it  shall  be  binding  to  the  whole  Con- 
nexion.’ 

" By  these  changes  the  Connexion  became  more  than  ever  consolidated.  The  large 
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increase  of  lay  infl.uence  infused  into  the  body  offered  a very  important  check  upon  all 
ministerial  impropriety,  and  enabled  the  lay  officers,  at  any  time,  to  put  an  unoffend- 
ing minister  on  his  trial.” 

These  Regulations,  the  author  adds,  “ do  not  surrender  any  of  that 
power  which,  according  to  the  Deed-Poll  of  John  Wesley,  stood  in- 
vested in  the  Conference.”  This,  as  the  words  stand,  is  literally 

true;  but  it  is  not  t.ue,  as  evidently  meant.  Who  would  suspect, 
from  this  summary,  that  the  Conference  had  itself  described  these 
very  concessions  in  the  terms  already  cited  by  us  when  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  District  Meetings  ? For  a full  and  masterly  exposition 
of  the  Regulations  of  1797,  as  they  bear  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  we  refer  to  the  “Reply  to  Watson,”  which  has  not  been 
answered,  and  never  will  be.  We  have  room  for  no  more  than  im- 
perfect extracts. 

“ In  some  respects  they  present  but  a poor  specimen  of  Methodistical  legislation, 
but  they  are  sufficient  for  practical  purposes ; and  so  long  as  we  maintain  them  in  their 
true  spirit  and  common-sense  acceptation,  neither  Conference,  nor  District  Meeting, 
nor  superintendent,  can  trample  on  our  liberties.  As  matters  of  solemn  treaty  and 
compact  between  the  Conference  and  the  Connexion,  we  ought  carefully  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  Conference  laws  and  regulations.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Conference,  we  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  the  Conference 
itself  has  no  'power  whatever  to  make  a law,  or  to  enjoin  or  sanction  any  act,  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  altering,  revoking,  or  weakening  these  fundamental  articles, — ^for 
that  would  imply  a gross  breach  of  faith  with  the  people.  This  principle  is  not  only 
admitted,  but  insisted  upon,  by  Mr.  Vevers,  in  his  amusing  pamphlet ; which,  having 
been  published  at  the  Book-room,  and  applauded  in  the  Magazine,  we  presume  we 
may  quote  as  an  authority.  ‘The  Conference  itself,’  he  remarks,  ‘has  not  the 
power  to  make  or  to  promulgate  any  new  law  which  changes  or  affects  the  constitution 
of  Methodism.  By  so  doing,  it  would  commit  an  act  of  suicide.  I maintain  that  the 
Conference  has  not  that  power,  unless  it  destroy  itself.’  You  have  also  faintly  told  us 
in  your  address,  ‘ that  the  Kules  of  1795  and  1797,  in  their  fair  and  consuetudinary 
interpretations,  are  always  considered  by  the  Conference  as  the  final  rule  of  decision.’ 
What  the  Conference  granted  in  1797  is  plain  enough.  They  conceded  an  efficient 
check  upon  the  power  which  the  society  had  entrusted  to  the  preachers,  of  admitting 
and  expelling  members.  The  check  consisted,  not  in  any  division  of  your  ministerial 
duties  and  powers  ; it  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  duties  and  powers  ; but  it  author- 
s ed  the  Leaders’  Meeting,  in  all  cases,  to  judge  and  decide  on  the  evidence  on  which 
you  propose  to  exercise  the  power  of  admission  and  expulsion  thus  entrusted 
to  you.  It  requires  you,  before  you  put  this  latter  power  in  execution,  in  any 
disputed  case,  to  submit  the  evidence  to  the  local  meeting,  ars  to  a jury  ; and  to  take  its 
judgment  thereon,  and  by  which  judgment  you  are  bound.  That  this  was  the  check, 
and  to  the  full  extent  that  we  have  stated,  is  manifest  from  all  the  clauses  of  the  Con- 
cessions of  1797,  relating  to  the  subject.  The  quibble  on  the  monosyllable  ‘at,’ of 
which  you  are  now  ashamed,  could  apply  to  one  phrase  on’y,  relating  to  the  expulsion 
of  a private  member.  As  to  the  admission  of  members,  it  is  completely  shut  out ; the 
language  of  the  Concessions  being,  ‘ When  the  Leaders’  Meeting  declare  a person 
unfit  to  be  admitted  into  society,  no  preacher  shall  receive  him  as  a member.’  If  this 
does  not  apply  to  ‘aU  cases,  no  matter*  how  unfounded,’  then  where  are  the  excep- 
tions ? There  are  certainly  none  in  the  Concessions  or  Code  of  Laws  of  1797.  But,  as 
to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  local  officers,  the  language  of  the  Concessions  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  express  : ‘No  person  shall  be  appointed  a leader  or  steward,  or 
be  removed  from  his  office,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  Leaders’  Meeting  ; the  nomina- 
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tioa  to  be  in  the  superintendent,  and  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  the  Leaders’ 
Meeting.  ’ Is  this  language  sufficiently  express  and  clear  ? Does  it  include  ‘ all  cases,  no 
matter  how  unfounded  ? ’ Is  there  any  exception,  reservation,  or  restriction,  in 
favour  of  your  novel  claims  ? You  know  that  throughout  these  Concessions  there  is 
none  ! But  you  cannot  brook  these  checks  on  your  high  and  imaginary  powers  ! You 
wish  to  get  rid  of  them  ! To  avow  this  in  plain  English  would  be  too  barefaced  ; and, 
therefore,  you  make  a stalking-horse  of  your  consciences,  and  seek  to  conjure  up  a 
class  of  extraordinary  cases  ! You  talk  of  your  responsibility  to  God,  where  no  respon- 
sibility attaches  ; and  startle  at  the  thought  of  being  rendered,  in  any  case,  ^ dependent 
upon  co-ordinate  authorities  ! ’ It  is  really  amusing,  in  a Connexion  like  ours,  to  see 
a portion  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  lay  preachers  (he  would  never  allow  you  any  loftier  claim  or 
title),  who  happen  to  have  been  called  out  to  more  extensive  labour  as  Itinerants,  at 
the  expense  of  their  brethren,  affecting  so  much  conscientious  alarm  and  terror 
at  the  bare  thought  of  being  identified  with  these  same  brethren,  or  of 
having  their  high  and  spiritual  powers  put  in  commission,  even  in  a matter  of 
evidence,  with  men  who  exercise  the  same  ministry  and  care  of  souls,  in  the  same 
Connexion,  and  with  at  least  equal  zeal,  fidelity,  and  success  ! * No  absurdity, 

you  tell  us,  * can  be  greater  than  that  which  this  strange  and  novel  view 
attributes  to  the  Conference  of  1797  ; viz.,  that  it  sho,dd  make  co-pastors  of  men  who 
are  not  pastors ; co-ministers  of  our  excellent  friends  the  leaders,  who  never  professed 
to  be  ministers.’  Here  the  local  preachers,  some  of  whom  rival  you  in  talents  and 
learning,  and  are,  therefore,  objects  of  jealousy,  are  tossed  off  as  ‘ men  who  are  not 
pastors  ! ’ but  the  leaders,  who  do  not  profess  to  preach,  and  are,  therefore,  regarded 
with  less  distrust,  are  courted  as  * our  excellent  friends,  the  leaders  ! ’ But  no  matter  ; 
just  reverse  the  order  of  the  two  classes  in  this  wonderful  sentence,  and  tell  us  whether 
the  local  preachers  are  ministers  ; and  whether  the  leaders  are  pastors,  in  the  Methodist 
Connexion  ? Could  any  absurdity,  then,  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Con- 
ference of  1797  should  make  co-ministers  of  men  who  really  are  co-ministers  ; and.co- 
pastors  of  men  who  really  are  co-pastors  in  the  same  Connexion  ? — that,  in  judging  of 
the  evidence  on  which  members  may  be  admitted  or  expelled,  the  Conference  should 
treat  as  ‘ co-ordinate  authorities  ’ men  whose  labours  are  not  less  owned  of  God  than 
your  laboims  ; and  to  whom  Methodism  is  not  less  indebted  than  to  you,  for  her  in- 
crease, her  strength,  and  her  prosperity  ? Is  it  not  this  which  shocks  your  pride  and 
alarms  your  consciences  ? ” 

Contenting  ourselves  with  indicating,  rather  than  thoroughly  expos- 
ing, the  deceptiveness  of  Mr.  Smith’s  studiously  curt  and  partial 
representations  with  regard  to  1797,  we  pass  on  to  his  account  of 
1835,  which,  perhaps,  may  furnish  us  with  a clue  to  his  object  in  sup- 
pressing, as  much  as  possible,  those  features  of  the  compact  with  the 
people  which  the  Conference  of  the  latter  year  so  boldly  violated. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  make  it  out  that  the  Laws  of  1835  were  in  every 
respect  an  extension  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Listen 
to  him  : — 

1.  In  respect  of  financial  affairs,  it  has  made  universal  and  obligatory  the  whole- 
some practice,  which  had  grown  up  by  degrees,  of  incorporating  laymen  in  committees 
of  management  for  our  secular  affairs.  That  this  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction,  I presume  no  person  will  dispute. 

2.  Then,  as  to  the  regulations  respecting  the  expulsion  of  members,  it  is  evident, 
also,  that  they  increase  the  security  of  members  against  clandestine  expulsion,  and 
throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a misuse  of  ministerial  power.  The  explanation 
which  is  given  of  pre-existing  laws  is  candid  and  liberal.  The  only  instance  in  which 
they,  in  any  respect,  diminish  the  privileges,  or,  I might  say,  the  impunity,  of  the 
laity,  is  in  that  provision  which  enables  the  sui^erintendent  to  api>eal  to  a Minor 
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District  Meeting  against  the  verdict  of  a Leaders’  Meeting.  But,  surely,  on  cool  and  I 

dispassionate  consideration,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a Leaders’  Meeting  may,  in  I 

some  cases,  pronounce  a mistaken,  or  an  erroneous,  judgment.  There  is  no  court 
among  us  for  which  I entertain  a more  sincere  religious  respect  than  for  that ; yet, 
knowing  as  I do  the  composition  of  Leaders’  Meetings  in  many  small  towns,  villages, 
and  country  districts — ^how,  in  some  cases,  every  leader  earns  his  bread  under  the  t 

person  on  whom  they  may  be  called  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  that,  in  many  others, 
great  partialities  or  antipathies  may,  from  local  causes,  exist — I really  think  this  a 
most  wise  and  prudent  arrangement. 

“ In  every  other  case,  the  change  is  an  extension  of  lay  privilege.  Although  the 
ministerial  power  of  pronouncing  sentence  is  retained,  no  member’s  status  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual  minister.  He  can  appeal  to  a verdict  of  four  preachers,  of 
whom  he  himself  may  choose  two.  And  even  before  it  comes  to  this,  everything  is 
done  which  prudence  can  devise,  to  lead  the  pastor  to  a right  judgment.  He  cannot 
pronounce  the  sentence  under  the  excitement  raised  by  the  trial.  He  must  delay  it  a 
week  at  least.  He  must  consult  his  colleagues.  He  must  advise  with  other  judicious 
friends.  Surely  all  this  is  a bar  to  imprudence  and  injustice.  But  even  if  all  this  fail, 
and  the  M inor  District  Meeting  does  not  repair  the  wrong,  there  remains  the  Annual 
District  Meeting  and  the  Contei*ence,  both  of  which  are  accessible  to  his  appeal.  I do 
not  contend  for  the  perfection  of  this  scheme  of  regulations  ; I think  it  open  to  import- 
ant improvement.  What  I insist  on  is,  that,  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and  liberality 
to  the  laity,  it  is  a very  decided  improvement  upon  pre-existing  law. 

**  3.  I say  precisely  the  same  thing  respecting  the  regulations  relating  to  memorials. 

I think  these  might  possibly  be  altered  with  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  tmwise  to 
compel  the  superintendent  to  make  an  annual  canvass  for  discontent ; yet,  notwith- 
standing this  and  other  objections  which  might  be  urged,  the  enactment  in  question  ia 
a great  improvement.  Before  1835,  no  meeting  for  memorialising  Conference  could  ba 
held  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent.  He  could  veto  any  meeting.  Now  it 
is  not  so.  If  a majority,  or  even  a considerable  number,  of  stewards  think  it  desirable, 
the  meeting  must  be  held.  Persons  may,  indeed,  object  to  its  limitation  to  stewards, 

Wesleyan  trustees,  and  leaders  and  local  preachers  of  ten  years’  standing  ; yet  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  most  circuits  this  would  give  a pretty  fair  representation  of  the 
judgment  and  feeling  of  the  people  at  large.  At  all  events,  the  Law  of  1835  is  more 
liberal  in  its  provisions  than  the  preceding  one.” 

To  Mr.  Smith’.s  statement  on  the  boasted  incorporation  of  laymen 
in  committees,  we  oppose  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Eckett’s  able 
and  impartial  “ Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Conference  Methodism  — 

“It  is  stated  in  the  address,  that  Hhe  Missionary  Fund,’  *the  General  Chapel 
Fund,’  and  ‘the  School  Fund,’  are  ‘generally  expended  under  the  superintendence 
of  mixed  committees.’  The  members  of  these  committees,  however,  are  all  elected 
exclusively  hy  the  Conference  / It  is  also  stated  by  the  Conference,  that  the  circuit- 
stewards,  from  each  circuit  in  the  district,  are  to  take  part  with  the  preachers  in 
appropriating  the  funds  allotted  hy  the  Conference,  for  the  ‘ ordinary  deficiencies  ’ of 
the  district,  and  also  for  the  ‘ extraordinary  deficiencies,  including  grants  for  travel- 
ling expenses,  aflfiictions,  furniture  for  preachers’  houses,  and  miscellane- 
eus  expenses  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  connected  with  the  executive 
department  of  our  general  work,  as  directed  by  the  Conference  ; and  the  due 
administration  of  our  discipline.’  It  is  thus  provided,  that  the  sums  required  for  these 
purposes  shall  be  voted  by  a committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Conference  ; fifteen  other  preachers  appointed  by  the  Conference  ; fifteen  laymen, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  circuit- stewards,  belonging  to  those  districts  which  the  Conference 
shall  specify.  The  two  treasurers  and  two  secretaries  of  the  Contingent  Fund  : one 
of  the  treasurers  to  be  a layman  : the  two  Treasurers  of  the  Children’s  Fund  (one  of 
whom  is  to  be  a layman)  and  its  Secretary  ; the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Secretary  of 
each  district : both  of  whom  are  preachers.  The  committee,  thus  constituted,  con- 
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sists  of  twenty -four  itinerant  preachers  and  seventeen  laynaen.  As  to  the  Preachen* 
Auxiliary  Fund,  it  is  arranged  that  the  Committee  of  its  distribution  shall  consist  of 
sixteen  preachers  and  twelve  laymen,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Conference. 
It  is  clear  that,  by  the  preceding  arrangements,  the  general  funds  of  the  Connexion 
are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  preachers.  On  this  point  I shall  not  now 
enlarge,  as  it  was  not  a matter  particularly  in  dispute  between  the  Conference  and 
those  who  became  separated  from  the  Connexion,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Conference  in  1835.  It  is,  however,  most  certain,  that  all  the  Con- 
nexional  funds  are  ow  effectually  managed  ly  the  'preachers,  as  if  no  laymen  were  on  any 
of  these  Committees.  The  preachers  constitute  a majority  of  each  of  the  committees  ; 
and  the  laymen  are,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  appointed  by  the  preachers.” 

Next,  as  to  the  increased  “ security  of  members  against  clandestine 
expulsion.”  Listen  to  a description  of  the  application  of  the  Minor 
District  Meeting  to  this  purpose,  as  described  by  the  author  of 
“ Methodism  as  it  is,”  in  the  “ Eclectic  Review,” — a paper  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  which  has  never  been  questioned  : — 

“ The  Minor  District  Meeting  was  instituted  to  meet  special  cases,  in  which,  to  avoid 
inconvenience,  expense,  or  needless  publicity,  a select  tribunal  might  be  deemed 
preferable  to  the  convocation  of  the  whole  district.  It  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  first  is  for 
the  trial  of  a minister  accused  of  immorality,  and  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  two  ministers  in  the  same  district ; the  second,  to  hear  appeals  from  accused 
members  of  society  against  sentence  of  expulsion,  and  ‘ from  superintendents  of  cir- 
cuits against  apparently  factious  verdicts  of  Leaders’  Meetings,  or  for  refusing  to  give 
any  verdict  at  all.’  In  all  these  cases,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  regular  District  Meeting  as 
well  as  to  the  Conference.  The  Minor  District  Meeting  consists  of  five  ministers  ; the 
two  parties  in  dispute  choosing  two  each,  and  the  chairman  of  the  district,  or,  should 
he  be  himself  a party,  a superintendent  chosen  by  the  other  members  of  the  court,  to 
preside,  with  a casting  vote.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  the  second  sort  of 
Minor  District  Meetings,  the  appeal  of  a layman  is  from  the  sentence  of  one  minister 
to  the  judgment  of  five  ministers,  two  of  whom  are  selected  by  his  accuser ; while  that 
of  a minister  is  from  the  verdict  or  resolution  of  a court  composed  of  laymen,  to  the 
judgment  of  a smaller  court  composed  wholly  of  brother  ministers  ! The  same  remark 
applies,  and  with  increased  force,  when  the  appeal  is  carried  up  to  the  regular  District 
Meeting  or  to  the  Conference,  both  being  exclusively  ministerial  bodies.” 

So  mucb  for  the  mockery  of  an  appeal  upwards  to  Conference  ! 
But  tbis  point  is  further  illustrated  by  the  same  writer  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  every  word  of  which  ought  to  be  got  by  heart  by  every 

Methodist  child  that  can  speak  : — 

The  Leaders’  Meeting  have  a right  to  declare  any  person  on  trial  (probation) 
improper  to  be  received  into  society  ; and,  after  such  declaration,  the  superintendent 
cannot  admit  the  person  ; but,  remarks  Mr.  Grindrod,  ‘ the  power  to  admit  still  rests 
with  the  pastors.  The  leaders  have  a power,  when  appealed  to,  to  say  who  shall  not 
be  admitted  into  sociqt^^  but  it  is  for  their  ministers  to  say  who  be  admitted.’ 
As  to  the  exclusion  of  members  from  the  society,  the  general  rule  is,  * that  no  person 
shall  be  expelled  for  imrriorality,  till  such  immorality  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Leaders’  Meeting.’  But,  in  1835,  the  Conference  adopted  some  voluminous  regula- 
tions on  the  subject,  of  which,  as  the  point  is  one  of  importance,  and  one  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  genius  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  it  shall  be  our  care  to  pre- 
sent an  accurate  analysis. 

The  superintendent  may,  if  he  think  proper,  exclude  a member  from  society, 

^ quietly,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  by  the  preacher’s  withholding  his  society-ticket, 
and  erasing  his  name  from  the  class-book.’  Among  the  special  grounds  of  exclusion 
are  enumerated,  maVrying  with  an  unbeliever,  keeping  or  hiring  a dancing- master. 
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dealing  in  accommodation  bills,  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  But  the  excommuni- 
cated party  may  demand  a trial  at  the  Leaders’  Meeting  of  the  particular  society  with 
which  he  was  connected.  If  a majority  of  the  leaders  shall  be  satisfied  that  sufficient 
proof  is  adduced  to  establish  the  facts  alleged  against  the  individual,  and  shall  give  a 
verdict  to  that  effect,  then  the  Leaders’  Meeting  has  discharged  its  whole  part,  and 
the  case  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  on  whom  devolves  the  sole  right 
and  duty  of  deciding  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  towards  the  offender  in  conse- 
quence of  the  verdict  of  the  Leaders’  Meeting.  ‘ These  duties  and  functions  the  Con- 
ference can  on  no  account  consent  to  abandon,  or  permit  to  be  frittered  away  ; for 
that  would  seriously  endanger  *****  rights,  liberties,  and  spiHtual  privileges 
of  our  people  ! ’ afterwards  explained  to  mean  ‘ the  protection  of  an  accused  individual 
from  the  effects  of  personal  prejudice  and  irritation,’  &c.  ; thereby  implying,  that  a 
member  whom  the  superintendent  may  have  already  excluded,  previously  to  his  appeal 
to  the  Leader’s  Meeting,  requires  the  protection  of  the  said  superintendent  (dispas- 
sionate man  !)  from  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  one  or  two  dozen  leaders  to  whom 
he  has  himself  appealed  ! No  sentence  of  expulsion,  however,  is  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  all-powerful  superintendent  in  the  same  meeting  of  the  leaders  as  the  trial,  nor 
until  at  least  one  week  after.  In  difficult  or  doubtful  cases,  he  is  directed  not  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  without  privately  asking  information  from  individual  leaders,  or 
other  members  of  society  ! In  every  case  of  proposed  expulsion,  he  is  also  to  consult 
his  own  colleagues.  The  expelled  member  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  powerless 
Leaders’  Meeting,  may  prosecute  his  appeal,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  District  Meeting 
(which  may  be  an  appeal  from  one  minister  to  forty),  and,  failing  there,  to  the  Con- 
ference (an  appeal  from,  forty  ministers  to  four  hundred).  But,  if  he  prefers  it,  he 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  carry  his  case  before  a Minor  District  Meeting,  as  described 
above,  with  whose  decision  the  appellant  may  either  rest  satisfied,  or  appeal  onwards 
to  the  Regular  District  Meeting  and  the  Conference,  the  like  privilege  being  reserved 
for  the  reverend  respondent.  Reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  that  the  Leaders’  Meet- 
ing either  return  a verdict  unfavourable  to  the  superintendent’s  views,  or,  disapproving 
of  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  decline  to  return  any  verdict  at  all.  In  tbia  case,  the 
Conference  affords  ‘ the  same  facilities  of  redress  to  a superintendent  ’ as  to  an  excluded 
member  ; namely,  appeal  to  a Minor  District  Meeting  ; only  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether, — two  of  the  four  brother  ministers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ministerial  chair- 
man, become  thus  the  judges  of  his  quarrel  with  the  (lay)  leaders,  having  been 
selected  by  himself, — the  other  two  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  leaders,  by  the  indivi- 
dual they  have  dared  to  ‘ protect  ’ from  ' the  effects  of  personal  prejudice  or  irritation,’ 
by  the  complaining  superintendent,  or  by  whom  else.  If  the  Minor  District  Meeting 
fail  in  satisfying  either  party,  the  way  lies  open  for  appeal  to  the  superior  courts,  ter- 
minating with  the  Conference. 

'‘The  document  here  analysed,  like  all  the  more  modem  acts  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sents a singularly  wordy  combination  of  preamble,  enactment,  and  proviso,  with  expo- 
sition, paraphrase,  reasoning,  declamation,  and  hortation.  The  smallest  fry  could  not 
well  escape  through  the  meshes  of  a net  like  this  ; in  which  we  read,  ‘The  New  Testa- 
ment law  of  purity,'  &c.,  its  often  repeated  law  of  peace  and  godly  quietness,  and  its 
laws  of  courtesy,  brotherly  kindness,  and  mutual  charity,  as  well  as  its  directions  that 
‘ all  things’  should  ‘ be  done  decently  and  in  order,’  and  its  requirement  of  reasonable 
submission,  on  the  part  of  church  members,  to  the  Scriptural  ‘ rule  ’ of  those  who  are 
‘ over  them  in  the  Lord,’  these  are  standing  enactments  of  the  Gospel,  binding  on  all 
Christian  communities,  and,  therefore,  binding  on  the  Methodist  societies,  without 
exception.  Any  obstinate  violation  op  them  must  be  suitably  visited,  &c.  Wo 
leave  our  intelligent  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  a system  of  discipline  like 
this.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  Con- 
ference, the  “ Reply  to  Watson  ” contains  many  admirable  and  weighty 
remarks.  We  can  find  room  only  for  a few  : — 
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**  An  appellant  jurisdiction  from  the  judgment  of  the  local  presbyteries,  of  every 
society  and  circtiit,  throughout  the  Methodist  Connexion,  you  claim  for  the  Methedist 
Conference  ! A very  modest  claim,  certainly  ! that  you  are  to  be  the  absolute  and 
final  arbiters  of  the  religious  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  about  half-a-million  of 
people ; and  if  to  the  societies,  we  add  the  congregations  that  attend  our  ministry, 
we  may  say,  of  several  millions  of  people.  As  this  claim  extends,  of 

course,  to  all  our  foreign  stations,  it  will  invest  you  with  a spiritual  supre- 
macy over  a territorial  surface,  which  places  you  nearly  on  a level  with 
Papal  Rome,  as  to  extent  of  jurisdiction ! As  usual  with  you,  and  with  all 
who  have  ambition  to  prefer  such  claims,  to  claim  and  take  for  granted  is  the  same 
thing  ! When,  therefore,  we  look  for  some  proof  or  argument  in  support  of  this  high 
pretension,  we  have  still  nothing  but  bold  assertion  and  unblushing  assurance  ! You 
condescend  not  to  reason  upon  your  imaginary  right ; you  cite  not  a single  authority, 
nor  make  the  slightest  appeal  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Connexion  ! You  simply 
assert,  and  of  course  we  are  expected  to  admit,  that  * against  the  possible  abuse  of 
which  checks  themselves  [the  Concessions  of  1797]  an  appeal  always  lay  to  the  Con 
ference  from  any  person  whatever  thinking  himself  aggrieved.’ — Watson,  p.  9.” 

“ How  is  it  possible  to  reason  with  a man  who  thus  takes  everything  for  granted, 
and  makes  the  boldest  assertions  without  adducing  the  slightest  evidence  ? We  deny 
this  appellant  jurisdiction  thus  claimed  for  the  Methodist  Conference  ! We  admit  in 
them  no  right  whatever  to  receive  or  determine  any  appeals,  except  against  the  pro- 
ceedings and  conduct  of  travelling  preachers.  This  is  eur  answer,  and  a sufficient 
answer.  We  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  negative  of  an  unfounded  claim. 
They  who  prefer  claims  to  power  and  authority  over  their  fellow-Christians,  are  bound 
to  make  them  out,  and  to  support  them  by  proof.” 

There  remains  but  one  more  point  in  the  Laws  of  1835,  on  which  to 
confront  Mr.  Smith  with  the  “ Eclectic  Reviewer  ; ” namely,  the 
Memorial  law.  That  exact  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Special  Circuit  Meeting  : — 

The  Special  Circuit  Meeting,  according  to  Mr.  Grindrod,  was  principally  designed 
to  * afford  to  the  well-affected  and  peaceable  portion  of  our  lay-officers,  reasonable 
facilities  for  expressing  their  views  and  opinions  on  Connexional  interests  to  the  Con- 
ference.’ This  new  court  is  thus  constituted.  After  the  close  of  the  June  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  every  year,  the  superintendent  is  enjoined  to  detain  all  the  stewards  present 
(the  stewards  being  his  own  nominees,  and  holding  office,  not  like  the  leaders,  during 
good  behaviour,  but  only  from  year  to  year) ; to  ascertain  from  them  whether,  in  that 
circuit,  there  is  any  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  any  existing  rules,  or  any  pre- 
valent desire  for  new  ones  ; and,  if  a majority,  or  considerable  proportion  of  them, 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  occasion  demands  the  calling  of 
a Special  Circuit  Meeting,  the  superintendent  is  directed  and  required  to  summon  it. 
It  is  to  consist  of  all  the  regular  ministers  in  the  circuit  (in  full  work  or  superaumerary), 
of  the  circuit-stewards,  of  the  town-stewards,  of  country  stewards  in  the  proportion  of 
one  for  each  society  of  fifty  members  or  upwards,  of  all  men  class-leaders  and  local 
preachers  often  years’  continuous  and  uninterrupted  standing  in  their  offices,  and  of 
the  trustees  of  the  town  chapels,  and  one  trustee  of  each  of  tho  country  chapels  (if 
settled  on  the  Conference  plan),  being  members  of  society  ; the  superintendent  to  take 
the  chair  ex-officio,  or,  in  his  absence,  some  other  minister  appointed  by  him.  The 
only  power  entrusted  to  the  court  thus  constituted,  is  that  of  memorialising  the  Con- 
ference,— a power  to  bo  exercised  within  the  following  limitations  : — The  superintend- 
ent must  have  three  days’  notice  of  the  specific  point  to  be  mooted,  otherwise  the 
meeting  falls  to  the  ground  ; all  memorials  are  to  be  confined  to  such  changes  only  as 
are  ‘consistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  within  tho 
pale  of  our  established  constitution  ; ’ the  special  meeting  of  one  circuit  is  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  affairs  or  proceedings  of  any  other  circuit  (the  Conference  as  well  as 
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the  State  having  its  Correspondence  Laves) ; and,  lastly,  the  rules  sought  to  be  repealed, 
altered,  or  enacted,  are  to  bo  such  only  as  relate  to  * the  government  of  the  societies 
at  large,’ — ^for,’  adds  the  Conference,  ^the  disciplinary  jurisdiction  of  the  preachers 
over  each  other,  and  their  right  of  regulating  among  themselves  all  that  relates  pecu- 
liarly and  specifically  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  open  to  the  official  interference  by  memorial  of  the  meetings  so  con- 
stituted.' Such  are  the  ‘reasonable  facilities’  afforded  to  the  Wesleyan  body  for  acting 
upon  their  hierarchy.  For  example  : the  expulsion  of  members  on  the  sole  authority 
oKhe  minister  is  regarded  as  ‘an  essential  principle,’  a part  of  the  ‘established  con- 
stitution,’ peculiarly  and  specifically  relating  to  ‘ the  pastoral  office  ; ’ consequently, 
an  alteration  in  this  respect  can  never  even  be  discussed  in  a regular  meeting  of 
Wesleyans  ! ” 

Bat  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  close.  To  do  Mr.  Smith 
justice,  he  seems  half  ashamed  of  his  task.  With  a great  effort,  he 
summons  courage  to  defend  the  Minor  District  Meeting  hoax,  and 
some  other  ugly  features  of  the  execrable  laws  of  1835  ; but  he  cannot 
“ contend  for  their  perfection,”  and  thinks  that  some  of  them  “ might 
possibly  be  altered  with  advantage.”  This,  however,  will  not  do. 
Ddenda  est  Carthago ; which,  freely  translated,  means.  Away  with 
THE  WHOLE  LOT ! 


Mntim  nf  Jtin  SBnnb. 


Wesleg  and  Methodism.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  12mo.  Pp.  viii.  366.  London  : 

Longmans. 

This  work,  long  announced,  has,  at  last,  made  its  appearance,  but  at  so  late 
a period  of  the  month  that  we  can  but  just  mention  the  fact.  We  have 
glanced  through  its  pages,  and  so  far  have  been  pleased  with  it.  Mr.  Taylor 
writes  as  an  impartial  onlooker,  and  with  a kindly  spirit.  But  he  deals 
faithfully.  The  work  is  divided  into  parts,  and  treats  separately  of  the 
“Founders  of  Methodism,”  the  “Substance  of  Methodism,”  the  “Form 
of  (Wesleyan)  Methodism,”  and  the  “Methodism  of  the  Time  Coming.” 
The  “ Founders”  are  touched  with  a master’s  hand.  There  are  character- 
istic sketches  of  the  two  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Fletcher,  Lady  Huntingdon, 
and  Dr.  Coke.  The  author  carefully  distinguishes  between  Methodism  of 
the  past,  and  Wesleyanism  of  the  present  day,  as  manufactured  by  the 
Wesleyan  Conference.  He  regards  the  first  as  without  any  living  repre- 
sentative, and  the  latter  as  nearly  akin  to  Popery.  We  have  space  for  only 
one  short  extract.  It  will  suffice  to  show  Mr.  Taylor’s  estimate  of  the 
present  state  of  things  ; — 

“ Little  as  Wesley  coifid  have  imagined  such  a course  of  things  as  likely  to  arise 
from  the  constitution  he  gave  to  his  Conference,  there  has,  in  fact,  resulted  from  it 
this  singular  state  of  things  ; namely,  that,  in  respect  of  the  position  of  the  ministers 
towards  the  people,  which  is  that  of  irresponsible  ‘ lords  of  God' s heriiage,’  the  pro- 
fessedly Christian  world  is  thus  parted.  On  the  one  side  stand  all  Protestant  Churches, 
episcopal  and  non-episcopal,  Wesleyanism  excepted.  On  the  other  side,  stands  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  its  sympathising  adherents,  the  malcontents  of  the  English  Church, 
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arid — THE  Wesletan  Conference  ! This  position^  maintained  aloiu  by  a Pro- 
testant body,  must  be  regarded  as  false  in  principle,  and  as  in  an  extreme  degree 
ominous.” 


Lives  of  Pai7Uers,  Scidptors,  and  Architects.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Giorgio  Vasari,  by  Mrs.  Jonathan  Foster.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  548. 
Vol.  lY. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings ; Hand-book  to  the  Gallery  of  Organic 
Remains  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Pp.  xi.  496.  With  Illustrations. 

A History  and  Description  of  Modern  Wvnes.  By  Cyrus  Redding.  8yo 
Pp.  viii.  440. 

Lucretius  on  the  Naiure  of  Things.  Prose  Translation  by  the  Rev.  John 
Selby  Watson,  M. A.  A Poetical  Version  by  John  Mason  Good.  Pp. 
xxiii.,  496.  London  : Bohn,  Covent-garden. 

These  volumes  bear  the  usual  marks  of  careful  getting  up  which  distinguish 
all  that  Mr.  Bohn  produces.  Of  Mr.  Mantell’s  book  we  cannot  speak  in 
too  high  terms.  It  indicates  great  care  and  research,  and  will  be  extremely 
useful  not  only  to  the  visitor  to  the  British  Museum,  but  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Redding’s  book  is  curious. 
The  others  are  well  known,  and  we  only  notice  them  to  recommend  these 
cheap  editions. 


The  Elijah  of  Sovih  Africa  ; or,  the  Character  and  Spirit  of  the  late  Rev. 

John  Philip,  D.D.,  Unveiled  and  Vindicated.  By  Robert  Philip, 

Maberly  Chapel.  London:  John  Snow. 

This  is  a just  tribute  to  the  great  man  who  has  recently  fallen  in  Africa, 
and  is  intended,  as  the  author  informs  us,  “to  create  a public  call 
for  his  life  from  his  son,  or  his  son-in-law  ; and  thus  to  prevent  compilers 
from  palming  off  any  unwarranted  memoir  of  him.”  Sundry  points  in 
Dr.  Philip’s  character  are  noticed  in  the  sermon,  and  an  app'endix  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  details  of  his  life  and  history.  We  hope  the 
memoir  will  speedily  be  announced. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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